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NGLING  is  as  old  as  swete  savoure  of  the  mede  flowers;  that 
civilization.  We  read  makyth  hym  hungry." 
in  the  classics  that  in  So,  as  one  of  the  incentives  for  an  oc- 
a.d.  230  the  Macedo-  casional  outing  is  a  love  of  angling,  it 
nians  fished  the  river  should  be  remembered  that  "it  is  not  all 
Astraeus  with  the  arti-  of  fishing  to  fish,"  as  George  Dawson 
ficial  fly.  The  first  book  on  angling  in  aptly  expressed  it.  Rather,  it  is  the  op- 
the  English  language  was  printed  at  portunity  that  angling  affords  for  a  re- 
Winchester,  England,  in  1496.  Its  au-  alization  and  enjoyment  of  Nature's 
thor  was  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  Dame  resources,  with  the  subsequent  compen- 
Juliana  Berners,  prioress  of  a  nunnery  sation  of  renewed  health  and  strength. 
near  St.  Albans.  She  gave  explicit  in-  The  cares  and  anxieties  and  perplexi- 
structions  in  the  art,  with  directions  for  ties  of  everyday  life  are  forgotten  as  the 
making  rods  and  tackle,  and  gave  the  angler  wades  the  merry  stream  and 
formulas  for  the  tying  of  artificial  flies  casts  his  flies  on  the  flashing  water.  He 
for  each  month  in  spring  and  summer,  is  wholly  obsessed  with  his  pursuit  and 
many  of  which  are  in  use  to  this  day  has  unbounded  faith  in  his  methods, 
under  various  names.  And  while  the  eager  expectancy  of  a 
The  love  of  angling  has  ever  gone  response  to  his  lures  absorbs  his  every 
hand  in  hand  with  the  love  of  Nature,  faculty,  he  enjoys,  at  the  same  time,  in 
For,  should  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  a  subconscious  way,  the  bounties  of  Na- 
Dame  Juliana  quaintly  says:  "Yet  atte  ture  surrounding  and  investing  him. 
the  leest  he  hath  his  holsom  walke,  and  The  voices  of  the  stream  are  ever  in 
mery  at  his  ease.     A  swete  ayre  of  the  his  ears — the  lapping  and  purling  of  the 
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IN    THE    GOOD    OLD    SUMMER    TIME. 


water  as  it  sparkles  on  the  riffle  or 
whirls  in  the  eddies.  He  is  alive  to  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  insects, 
and  the  whispering  of  the  leaves  as  the 
sunlight  filters  through  them. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  one  must 
be  a  fly  fisherman  to  obtain  the  full 
measure  of  enjoyment  of  such  an  out- 
ing. Mother  Nature  is  equally  kind  to 
all  who  seek  her  solitudes.  Even  the 
boy  angler,  with  bent  pin  and  earth- 
worm bait,  is  conscious  of  her  moods 
and  expressions,  though  he  does  not  re- 
alize it  at  the  time ;  in  after  years  there 
will  suddenly  flash  on  memory's  mirror 
that  very  scene  of  his  boyhood. 

He  can  scent  the  pungent  odor  of  the 
mint  that  grew  on  the  bank  and  remem- 
ber the  flash  of  the  butterfly's  wing 
that  went  sailing  by,  the  rustle  and 
quiver  of  the  leaves  overhead,  and  the 
cool  and  grateful  sensation  as  he  laved 
his  bare  feet  in  the  stream.  All  this 
he  remembers  distinctly,  even  though  he 
fails  to  recollect  whether  it  was  a  min- 
now or  a  sunfish  that  he  caught,  or  how 
many  of  them. 


But  better  than  an  occasional  outing 
is  to  camp  for  a  week  or  a  month  be- 
side a  tumbling  mountain  stream,  a 
brawling  river,  or  a  placid  lake.  The 
pleasures  of  angling  can  then  be  diversi- 
fied by  sauntering  through  the  woods, 
climbing  the  hills,  or  rowing  and  sail- 
ing on  the  lake.  Everywhere,  on  every 
hand,  there  is  always  something  worth 
while — gathering  and  studying  the  wild 
flowers,  observing  the  characteristics  of 
the  trees,  collecting  insects,  or  watching 
the  amusing  antics  of  the  birds — enough 
to  occupy  all  one's  time  during  the  day. 

Then  at  night  one  can  view  with 
wonder  and  delight  the  starry  canopy 
overhead,  where  the  stars  shine  with 
more  brilliancy  and  in  greater  numbers 
than  are  seen  in  the  haunts  of  men. 
Perhaps  then  only  does  the  city  dwel- 
ler see  the  flaming  belt  of  Orion,  the 
big  and  little  dippers,  and  the  Pleiades 
in  the  full  glory  of  their  surroundings. 

Though  there  are  degrees  in  angling, 
he  of  the  first  degree,  the  still  fisher 
with  alder  rod,  enjoys  the  sport  with  as 
much  genuine  love  and  zest  as  the  mas- 
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ter  of  angling  with  his  slender  wand  of 
split  bamboo  and  fairylike  flies.  Even 
the  colored  brother,  with  his  hickory 
pole  and  crawfish  bait,  finds  sport  galore 
in  yanking  out  a  channel  catfish.  The 
outdoor  environment  and  the  voices  of 
Nature  appeal  to  each  one  the  same. 
All  are  brothers  of  the  angle. 

The  expert  fly-  fisher  who  offers  his 
silken  gage  of  a  Jock  Scott  fly  to  the 
lordly  salmon,  a  polka  fly  to  the  game- 
some black  bass,  a  coachman  to  the 
brook  trout,  or  a  gray  hackle  to  the 
graceful  grayling,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  en- 
vied. For,  although  his  address  to  each 
fish  requires  various  methods  and  much 
modification  of  his  tools  and  tackle,  he 
is  equally  at  home  with  all — the  fifteen- 
ounce  rod  for  salmon,  the  seven-ounce 
for  black  bass,  the  six-ounce  for  trout, 
or  one  of  five  ounces  for  grayling.  So, 
also,  as  to  the  caliber  of  his  line  and 
leader  and  the  size  of  his  flyhook;  each 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  size 
and  gameness  of  his  quarry. 

In  legitimate  angling  the  Atlantic 
salmon  is  lord  of  all.  His  capture  re- 
quires  the  skill   and   finesse  of  the  fin- 


ished angler,  and  the  use  of  the  most 
approved  tackle,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  experience  of  centuries.  The 
wild  leap  for  freedom  of  the  hooked  fish, 
his  stubborn  resistance,  his  fierce  fight- 
ing, his  sulking,  and  his  final  gaffing 
have  been  extolled  by  eminent  and  ex- 
pert fishers  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
recorded  by  the  pens  of  ready  and  en- 
thusiastic British  writers.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  America,  fortunes  are  spent 
yearly  in  his  pursuit,  for  verily  it  is  an 
expensive  sport  which  can  be  had  only 
on  leased  Canadian  rivers  and  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  on  one  or  two  streams  in 
Maine. 

The  several  species  of  Pacific  salmon 
do  not  rise  to  the  artificial  fly,  more's 
the  pity,  and  are  of  no  interest  to  the 
fly  fisher.  During  the  days  of  "  54 — 40 
or  a  fight"  an  old  Scotch  official  and 
salmon  fisher  said:  "Dom  the  country; 
the  saumon  will  no  rise  to  the  fly;  let 
the  Yankees  have  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  favorite 
American  game  fish,  the  black  bass,  which 
now  has  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in 
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Canada  and  Mexico,  can  be  fished 
for  without  money  and  without 
price,  so  far  as  the  waters  are  con- 
cerned. The  large-mouth  black  bass 
was  caught  by  the  first  English  col- 
onists of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Florida,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  names  of  "salmon"  and  "trout" 
as  a  tribute  to  his  gameness.  The 
early  French  voyageurs  knew  him 
intimately  and  well,  while  the 
small-mouth  black  bass  was  the  fa- 
vorite game  fish  of  enthusiastic  an- 
glers of  the  Middle  West  fully  a 
century  ago.  But  it  was  not  until 
fifty  years  later,  when  the  black 
bass  was  introduced  into  the  waters 
of  the  Eastern  States,  that  he  came 
into  his  own  as  an  acknowledged 
peer  among  game  fishes. 

The  life  histories  of  both  the 
large-mouth  and  small-mouth  bass 
are  now  common  knowledge.  All 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  from  Maine  to  California, 
wherever  there  is  a  lakelet,  the 
large-mouth  bass  may  be  found 
sunning  himself  among  the  water 
lilies  and  bulrushes,  while  the  small- 
mouth  bass  rears  his  spiny  crest  and 
flashes  his  bronze  armor  in  almost  every 
stream  from  New  York  to  Arkansas. 
No  other  game  fish  is  now  so  eagerly 
sought  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
anglers  of  every  degree  as  the  black 
bass,  and  no  other  game  fish  is  so  ac- 
cessible on  lake,  pond,  or  stream,  either 
by  wading  or  fishing  from  a  boat  or 
from  the  bank. 

In  the  Eastern  States  no  other  game 
fish  is  so  well  known  and  prized  as  the 
brook  trout.  Perhaps  no  other  is  held 
in  such  veneration  by  the  veterans  of 
the  angling  guild,  who  view  with  sor- 
row and  regret  its  passing  from  many 
of  its  native  streams.  And  though  it 
is  being  replaced  with  the  English 
brown  trout  and  the  Pacific  rainbow 
trout,  no  other  can  ever  win  the  same 
love  and  affection  with  which  the  ruby- 
studded  living  arrow  of  the  crystal  wa- 
ters is  regarded  by  the  old-timers.  They 
hark  back  to  the  days  of  long  ago,  when 
barefooted  they  trudged  along  the 
brookside,  their  pathway  adorned  with 
trailing   arbutus,    their   ears   attuned    to 
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the  song  sparrow,  but  with  eyes  ever 
alert  for  the  trout  under  the  bank. 

And  how  this  is  all  lived  over  again 
as  their  children  and  grandchildren  go 
back  to  the  old  home,  during  the  vaca- 
tion months,  and  fish  the  same  brooks 
and  gather  flowers  and  health.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  the  old  pond  where  the  bull- 
pout  or  even  a  pickerel  may  still  be 
found   and   the   water  lilies  still  bloom. 

If  one  cannot  visit  the  haunts  of  the 
salmon,  black  bass,  trout,  or  grayling, 
there  are  always  other  fishes  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  true  angler,  who 
with  the  lightest  tackle  can  still  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  sport.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  character  and  esteem  of  the 
fish  itself  as  the  spirit  with  which  the 
angler  enters  into  the  game.  With  a 
rod  of  three  or  four  ounces  and  midge 
artificial  flies,  the  rock  bass,  white  bass, 
crappie,  perch,  blue  gill,  or  even  the 
common  sunfish  will  afford  as  much  real 
sport,  per  se,  as  more  pretentious  fishes. 
And  for  camp  fare  there  are  no  better 
dainties  for  the  camper  with  a  camper's 
appetite. 


A    FAVORITE    TROUT    POOL. 


WHERE    THE    ROAD    CROSSES    THE    RIVER. 


LUNCH    TIME    IS    NOT    THE    LEAST    PLEASANT    PART    OF    THE    DAY  S    SPORT. 


In  this  country  of  abundance  in  both 
species  and  numbers  of  fishes,  many  real 
game  fishes  are  apt  to  be  ignored.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  where  there 
are  comparatively  few  species,  thousands 
of  anglers  who  are  debarred  from  pre- 
served waters,  or  who  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  salmon  or  trout  fishing,  are 
just  as  enthusiastic  in  pursuit  of  such 
coarse  fish  as  roach,  dace,  rudd,  bream, 
or  barbel,  all  members  of  the  minnow 
family,  none  of  which  is  equal  in  game- 
ness  to  our  chub  or  fallfish.  We  have 
a  minnow  in  the  streams  of  the  Pacific 
slope  three  or  four  feet  long  that  takes 
bait  freely  and  rises  to  the  artificial  fly, 
but  it  is  not  a  game  fish  and  is  not  much 
sought  except  by  the  Indian.  And  then, 
unfortunately,  we  have  the  German 
carp,  which  by  some  is  considered  a 
game  fish  in  England,  but  in  this  coun- 
try is  anathema,  and  justly  so. 

If  one  is  not  a  fly  fisher  he  can  still 
use  bait,  minnows,  crawfish,  worms, 
grubs,  and  grasshoppers.  It  makes  lit- 
tle difference  as  to  the  lure  employed, 
for  the  chief  object  is  to  capture  the 
quarry,  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  fish 
whether  it  succumbs  to  an  artificial  fly 
or  to  the  humble  and  lowly  earthworm. 

In    salt-water   fishing   bait    is   almost 


universally  used,  as  shrimps,  crabs, 
clams,  sand-  and  blood-worms.  And 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  cities  to  leave  be- 
hind the  dusty  streets,  the  stifling  heat 
of  brick  and  mortar,  for  the  seashore, 
to  find  relief  in  fishing,  bathing,  and 
beach  combing.  Even  a  single  trip  on 
an  excursion  steamer  to  the  fishing 
banks  affords  a  day  of  real  pleasure  long 
to  be  remembered. 

During  the  summer  blackfish  or  tau- 
tog,  bluefish,  striped  bass,  and  weakfish 
may  be  taken  in  most  places  along  the 
coast  of  the  Middle  States.  The  blue- 
fish,  however,  is  rather  uncertain  in  its 
advent,  and  may  be  scarce  or  plentiful. 
Like  the  coyote,  it  hunts  its  prey  in 
company,  sometimes  in  countless  num- 
bers, and  roams  along  the  coast  in  quest 
of  the  schools  of  small  fry,  on  which 
it  descends  like  the  Assyrian  of  old,  its 
cohorts,  however,  gleaming  in  blue  and 
silver  instead  of  purple  and  gold.  Even 
the  flounder,  scup,  or  cunner  are  not 
to  be  altogether  despised  should  the 
"tide-runners"  refuse  to  bite.  It  is  only 
their  familiarity  with  his  bait  that  breeds 
the  contempt  of  the  fastidious  angler. 

With  his  boat  rocking  gently  on  the 
incoming   tide,   the   angler,    apart   from 


AND    WHEN    THE    DAY    IS    DONE     SORT    OUT    THE     CATCH    AND    COMPARE    RESULTS. 


his  fishing,  is  conscious  of  the  white 
sails  shimmering  in  the  offing,  the  long 
streamer  of  smoke  from  the  funnel  of 
an  outgoing  steamer,  and  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  erratic  flight  of  the  sea  gulls 
as  they  scream  and  hover  ove*-  the  shin- 
ing water  and  dash  into  it  occasionally 
for  some  tidbit  of  flotsam.  He  pauses 
from  his  fishing  once  in  a  while  to  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  the  graceful  trophies 
in  his  basket — their  pearly  tints  and 
silvery  sheen,  their  jeweled  eyes  and 
shapely  fins — while  the  salt  breeze  fans 
his  cheek  as  he  "loafs  and  invites  his 
soul."  Surely  the  angler  has  chosen 
the  better  part  in  the  catalogue  of  out- 
door sports. 

In  the  ethics  of  true  sportsmanship 
there  are  several  things  in  relation  to 
angling  that  it  may  be  well  to  remem- 
ber:  Always   kill   the   fish   outright    as 


soon  as  unhooked ;  whether  using  nat- 
ural or  artificial  bait  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  employ  more  than  a 
single  hook ;  and  never  take  more  fish 
than  your  needs  demand.  The  methods 
of  the  fish  hog  are  not  for  us.  Rather 
let  us  ponder  the  advice  of  good  Dame 
Juliana  Berners,  as  applicable  now  as 
four  centuries  ago: 

"Also  ye  shall  not  be  ravenous  in 
takyng  of  your  sayd  game  as  to  mooche 
at  one  tyme.  ...  As  whanne  ye  have 
a  suffycyent  mese  ye  sholde  covet  no 
more  at  that  tyme.  Also  ye  shall  beysye 
yourselfe  to  nourysth  the  game  in  all 
that  ye  maye,  and  to  dystroye  all  such 
thynges  as  ben  devourers  of  it.  And  all 
those  that  done  after  this  rule  shall  have 
the  blessynge  of  God  and  Saynt  Peter, 
whyche  he  theym  graunte,  that  with  his 
preecyous  bloode  vs  boughte." 


OOTING    DUCKS    AT   NEW 
Y  O  FJC'S  -BACK-DOOR. 

Illustrated    with    Photographs    by    W '.  H.  Wallace 


"OU  have  shot  canvasback 
on  the  Chesapeake  or  in 
the  celery  lakes  of  the 
Middle  West,  perhaps, 
and  mallards  in  the  corn 
and  teal  in  the  rice 
sloughs  of  the  Dakotas  and  red  heads 
along  the  coast !  Great  sport !  You 
bet;  good  birds,  plenty  of  'em,  pretty 
shooting.  Granted,  every  bit !  I've 
done  it,  too.  But  ever  shoot  coots? 
What — no  ? 

That's  right — not  much  good — un- 
less you  know  how  to  cook  'em.  Slow 
fliers?  That's  so.  No  sport?  No,  sir, 
you're  dead  wrong. 

If  you  live  in  the  Middle  West — 
I  did  once — you'll  say:  "Coots,  huh, 
blue  -  backed,  flap  -  footed  near  -  ducks. 
Mud  hens!  Who  wants  to  shoot  'em?" 
But  you're  wrong  again.  Mud  hens? 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  just  every-day 
scoters — know  the  breed?  Sea  ducks — 
fellows  that  can  bore  down  through 
forty  feet  of  salt  water  and  nail  a  small 
clam  with  the  ease  and  precision  of  a 
mallard  "tipping  up"  for  a  luscious  root. 
And,  say,  when  there  are  no  canvas- 
backed   gentlemen,   or   blue-billed  brick 


tops,  or  any  of  those  restaurant-menu 
fellows,  coots  are  pretty  good  fun. 
Then,  too,  sometimes  there's  a  broad 
bill  or  so,  now  and  again  a  black  duck, 
and  when  the  ice  grinds  in  the  coves,  a 
few  golden  eyes — whistlers  we  call 
them. 

You  may  think  you  have  worked 
hard,  paddling  through  five  miles  of 
crisp  wild  rice  on  the  way  home  from 
the  mallard  grounds;  think  you  have 
sweated  icicles — or  blood — facing  the 
snow-filled  norther  in  the  twilight  of 
a  late  day  on  Lake  Koshkonong  or  some 
other  lake  where  canvasback  grow,  but 
just  try  the  coots  at  New  York's  back 
door. 

Trash  you  call  them.  I  called  them 
that  myself.  Not  fit  to  eat,  you  say. 
Right,  unless  you  know  how  to  do  it. 
Cooked  like  a  teal,  you'll  want  to  get 
your  teeth  case  hardened  and  your  palate 
galvanized ;  no  getting  away  from  that. 
But  cook  'em  right — and  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  later. 

Now,  mind  you,  I'm  not  saying  the 
canvasback  and  the  mallards  are  not 
more  fun,  but  you  can't  get  that  type 
at  the  "back  door."     They  don't  grow 
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there.  I'm  simply  saying  that  if  you 
must  shoot — and  every  man  who  has 
shot  ducks  must  when  the  leaves  turn 
and  the  water  gets  gray — you  won't 
have  to  travel  half  a  thousand  miles  and 
spend  half  a  thousand  dollars  getting  a 
little  real  fun  with  your  old  double 
barrel. 

That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  it.  You 
can  get  'em  forty-five  minutes  from 
Broadway,  and  even  less  now  with  fast 
trains  at  your  service.  That  is,  you  can 
get  'em  if  you  have  an  outfit,  or  a  friend 
with  one.  And  that's  where  your 
friends  with  the  gun  lust  who  live 
somewhere  along  Long  Island  Sound 
from  New  Rochelle  on  up  the  Con- 
necticut coast  come  in  handy. 

I  got  my  outfit  last  year.  Also  I 
got  a  few  birds.  The  outfit  was  cheap, 
comparatively.  The  birds  were  not. 
They  cost  me  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but 
I  paid  cheerfully. 

This  is  what  you  need — one  power 
boat,  size  and  luxuriance  to  be  deter- 
mined by  your  inclination  and  your 
pocketbook.  One  duck  boat — a  South 
Bay  scooter  is  good,  only  don't  paint 
her    white ;    drab    or    green    is    better. 


Have  her  able,  strong,  and  with  enough 
free-board  to  stand  a  stiff  sea.  Then 
you  need  twenty  or  thirty  stool,  a  pair 
of  oilskins,  a  tough  constitution,  and 
a  gilt-edge  perseverance.     That's  all. 

With  this  outfit  at  your  command, 
coupled  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
the  feeding  grounds  of  the  birds,  any 
fellow  living  at  New  Rochelle,  at  Pel- 
ham,  at  Larchmont,  at  Rye,  or  Harri- 
son, or  any  of  the  towns  that  border  the 
Sound  close  to  the  big  city  can  have 
some  real  hunting,  some  real  hard  work, 
a  little  shooting,  and  lots  of  fun. 

I  took  my  first  chance  at  it  last  sea- 
son. I  bought  an  eighteen-foot  launch, 
high  forward  and  aft,  a  good  sea  boat, 
for  seventy-five  dollars — dirt  cheap,  I 
thought,  until  my  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  engine   ripened   into   intimacy. 

That  engine  was  first  cousin  to  a 
mule,  or  a  brother  to  the  Grim  Reaper. 
It  went  once.  After  that  it  didn't  go. 
I  coaxed,  threatened,  swore.  The  en- 
gine was  oblivious.  It  went  quietly  to 
sleep  and  refused  to  be  awakened.  Then 
I  concluded  it  had  proven  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Reaper  chap.  It  was  dead. 
Numerous   benzine   doctors   I   called   in 
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consultation  felt  its  pulse,  sighed,  and 
shook  their  heads.     So  I  buried  it. 

I  got  a  new  one  of  the  same  breed, 
except  that  it  was  larger.  It  was  pos- 
sessed of  none  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
its  elder  brother.  It  went,  and  I  have 
had  no  cause  to  complain.  The  decoys, 
thirty-six  of  them  I  have,  though  so 
many  are  not  really  necessary,  cost  me 
twelve  dollars. 

I  owned  my  gun  before,  and  my  shells 
I  get  wholesale,  which  helps.  The  out- 
fit is  complete  with  about  the  warmest 
assortment  of  clothes  obtainable,  barring 
a  suit  of  modish  arctic  apparel.  And 
you'll  need  those  warm  duds,  too.  May- 
be if  you've  shot  ducks  down  on  Great 
South  Bay  with  one  of  those  chaps  who 
takes  you  out  in  his  gunning  sloop  for 
a  few  dozen  dollars  a  day,  you'll  say 
"Huh,  cold!  Why,  what  I  don't  know 
about  cold  wouldn't  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  number  nine  needle.  Haven't 
I  laid  in  a  battery  all  day  on  the  wind- 
swept flats?" 

.  No  Warm  Cabins  for  Refuge 

Yes,  that's  the  thing  to  say,  all  right. 
I've  said  it  myself.  But  when  you  get 
tired  of  the  wind-swept  flats,  you  have 
a  cozy  stove  in  a  comfortable  cabin  to 
fondle.  Cozy  cabins  and  red-hot  stoves 
don't  go  along  with  you  up  in  cootdom 
— unless  your  bank  roll  is  fat.  You 
bid  adieu  to  them  when  you  leave  the 
house,  and  you  must  depend  on  your 
own  resources  to  keep  warm  until  you 
come  back  home. 

I  wear  a  suit  of  real  heavy  flannels, 
wool  socks — two  pairs  of  them — rubber 
boots,  a  chamois  and  flannel  vest,  two 
flannel  shirts,  and  a  warm  suit  of 
clothes. 

And  right  here  comes  in  a  matter  of 
importance.  Heavy  suits  come  in  all 
colors.  Don't  get  a  light-hued  one.  A 
man  shooting  on  the  open  water,  wheth- 
er from  a  duck  boat  or  battery,  should 
dress  in  dark  clothing.  Light  colors 
show  up  too  plainly.  This  applies  to 
hats  also.  Light-brown  khaki  coats 
and  caps  are  fit  only  for  shore  shooting 
from  a  blind  and  have  no  place  on  the 
open  water. 

Black,  blue,  or  very  dark  brown  or 


gray  are  the  best.  Also  get  a  cap  with 
substantial  ear  flaps,  for  these  easters 
and  northers  that  grind  their  teeth  on 
hard  fine  snow  cut  sharp  and  cruel,  and 
if  you  are  not  on  your  guard  you  will  find 
those  white  spots  popping  out  on  your 
ears  that  mean  the  frozen  agony. 

Now  let's  have  a  look  at  you  rigging 
out  for  the  early  flight.  It's  a  whole 
lot  better  to  have  a  partner  with  you. 
It  lightens  toil  and  promotes  safety. 
While  you  are  in  the  duck  boat,  the 
other  fellow  can  be  cruising  about  down 
to  leeward,  picking  up  your  dead  birds 
and  putting  up  fresh  flocks  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  give  you  a  shot.  Then, 
too,  when  you  are  half  frozen  and 
cramped  to  the  point  of  the  unendur- 
able, he  can  "spell"  you  in  the  duck 
boat,  and  you  can  get  up  circulation  by 
cranking  the  engine  in  the  power  boat 
— especially  if  it  is  like  the  first  one  I 
had. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  he  is  a  giant 
of  aid  when  it  comes  to  dragging  up 
your  stool  from  the  ice-choked  water 
as  the  twilight  creeps  in  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  to  say  nothing  of  being  handy 
to  come  to  your  relief  in  squalls,  or 
other  emergencies.  But  you  can  do  it 
alone.  Lots  of  us  have  and  had  good 
sport,  too. 

Now  to  get  back  to  rigging  your  out- 
fit. If  you're  an  inland  canvasback 
man  or  a  coast  red-head  individual, 
you  will  begin  by  trying  to  anchor 
every  decoy  on  a  separate  anchor.  Of 
course  that's  just  where  your  trouble 
will  begin.  In  the  old  days  you  used 
to  drop  your  stool  in  from  four  to  ten 
feet  of  water.  When  you're  "cooting," 
you  anchor  them  in  not  less  than  twenty 
feet,  and  usually  more.  Thus  you  must 
have  a  forty-foot  anchor  line  to  each 
decoy  if  you  use  individual  anchors,  or 
with  your  total  layout  of  thirty  wooden 
impersonations,  you  will  consume  nearly 
a  quarter  mile  of  fish  line.  And  good, 
heavy  fish  line  costs  something. 

There's  a  far  better  and  more  econom- 
ical way.  Anchor  five  decoys  on  each 
line,  ten  feet  apart.  That  will  make 
six  strings  of,  say  ninety  feet,  for  your 
total  of  thirty  stool,  less  than  one  half 
of  the  amount  which  you  would  other- 
wise consume. 


YOUR    DUCK    BOAT    SHOULD    HAVE    FREE     BOARD    ENOUGH    TO    STAND    A    STIFF    SEA. 
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WHEN    YOU  RE    COLD   OR    HUNGRY    JUST    GO    ASHORE. 


It  is  admitted  that  you  can  make  a 
more  natural  and  imposing  array  with 
individual  anchors,  but  you  don't  need 
to.  Coots  are  not  particularly  finicky. 
They  will  come  to  any  kind  of  a  raft 
of  decoys. 

And  this  fact  suggests  something  else. 
I  paid  twelve  dollars  for  my  stool.  I 
may  have  made  a  mistake.  I  could 
have  saved  that  twelve.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  confine  your  efforts  to  coots  alone 
and  not  trouble  the  broadbill  and 
whistlers,  you  can  make  your  own 
stool  a  whole  lot  easier  than  you  think 
you  can.  You  need  not  round  them  out 
with  anything  like  the  delicate  care 
your  previous  ducking  knowledge  leads 
you  to  believe  necessary. 

Over  in  Hempstead  harbor  many 
men  who  shoot  all  autumn  make  their 
own  stool.  They  do  it  by  taking  a 
block  of  wood  four  inches  thick  by 
twelve  or  fourteen  long  and  six  wide. 
They  whittle  this  into  a  roughly  oval 
shape.     Then  they  nail  a  five-inch  up- 


right stick  at  one  end  to  repre- 
sent a  neck  and  paint  the  whole 
thing  black. 

You  can  make  enough  stool 
for  your  needs  of  this  kind  in  a 
single  afternoon  at  practically 
no  cost,  and  the  funny  thing  is 
that  coots  will  come  just  as  well 
to  such  grotesque  counterfeits 
as  to  expensive  decoys.  Indeed, 
one  old  gunner  who  had  been 
using  "boughten"  decoys  told 
me  recently  that  he  was  going 
to  give  them  up  as  the  coots 
came  better  to  the  "dub"  stool. 
But  this  is  not  so  of  broadbill, 
black  ducks,  and  whistlers.  You 
need  the  real  article  for  them. 

In  setting  out  your  stool, 
spread  them  fairly  well,  and 
then  anchor  your  boat  a  trifle 
to  windward.  Once  rigged,  lie 
down  and  keep  down  until  the 
birds  are  in  close.  And  remem- 
ber that  they  always  look  a  lot 
closer  than  they  are. 

Use  rather  heavy  shot  and 
plenty  of  powder.  At  least, 
that  is  my  theory.  Every  man 
knows  what  he  likes  to  shoot  in 
his  own  gun.  I  shoot  number 
sixes  and  about  3^4  drams  of  smokeless 
at  most  ducks.  At  coots  on  the  Sound  I 
use  number  three  shot  and  3^  drams  of 
powder.  They're  hard  to  kill,  and  if 
you  don't  kill  them,  you  don't  get 
them,  for  they  dive  like  a  loon,  and  are 
about  as  hard  to  bag  when  they  are 
crippled. 

Now,  after  all  this,  lots  of  people 
who  live  along  the  Sound  will  tell  you 
that  it  isn't  worth  while  going  out  at 
all.  Very  often  they're  right.  Some- 
times they're  dead  wrong.  It's  up  to 
you  to  know  when  it's  worth  while  to 
rig  out  and  when  it  isn't. 

It  took  me  about  a  month  to  find  out 
last  season.  I  killed  three  birds  in  five 
or  six  whirls  at  it,  before  I  hit  the 
psychological  moment.  Then  I  hit  it 
hard. 

It  had  rained  for  two  days,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  southwest,  mis- 
erable weather  for  lying  in  a  duck  boat 
and  as  bad  for  bagging  birds,  for  what 
there  were  were  all  well  offshore  in  the 
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deep  tide  water  where  it  was  impossible 
to  rig. 

At  noon  of  the  third  day  it  cleared — 
cleared  quick  and  sharp — the  wind  haul- 
ing to  the  northeast  and  blowing  fresh 
and  colder  every  minute.  Within  an 
hour  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the 
northern  sky  was  banked  with  dull  gray 
clouds  that  looked  full  of  wind  and  very 
cold.  I  called  up  "Pop"  on  the  'phone. 
Now  he's  not  a  real  daddy  at  all,  but 
a  sort  of  sad  and  melancholy  entity 
with  only  a  weak  and  feeble  protest 
when  you  shove  the  hard  work  on  him. 
And  he's  dead  game  for  the  rough 
weather. 

Game  in  Spite  of  the  Weather 

I  could  hear  the  gale  singing  over  the 
wires  and  almost  drowning  his  voice 
as  he  answered,  but  he  was  ready  enough 
to  go  out,  and  we  met  on  the  shore  a 
few  minutes  later,  bundled  to  the  ears 
in  wool  and  oilskin.  As  our  little  en- 
gine kicked  our  boat  out  around  the 
head  of  the  breakwater  into  the  full 
strength  of  the  wind,  we  could  see  long 
files  of  ducks  flying  low  over  the  water 
as  they  beat  their  way  in  from  the  open 
to  the  lee  of  the  shore. 

We  rigged  the  stool  in  twenty  feet 
of  water  close  to  a  black  rock  that  lifted 
a  foot  above  the  gray  of  the  flood  tide, 
and  anchored  the  duck  boat  a  little  to 
windward  of  them.  I  took  first  chance, 
and  "Pop"  in  the  power  boat  kicked 
away  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward. 
And,  say,  that  was  a  great  afternoon! 
The  birds,  battling  in  from  the  rough 
sea,  came  low  and  steadily.  They  just 
fell  over  themselves  to  get  close  to  the 
stool  because  I  was  rigged  where  they 
wanted  to  come. 

That  reminds  me  of  an  important 
fact.  Whether  you  are  shooting  from 
a  battery  or  a  duck  boat  or  a  point, 
or  anywhere  over  decoys,  you  must 
be  rigged  where  the  birds  want  to 
come,  or  your  wooden  facsimiles  won't 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  That  was 
demonstrated  to  me  last  fall  on  Great 
South  Bay,  where  we  had  lain  in  a  bat- 


tery to  a  total  of  six  birds  for  as  many 
hours.  Then  we  moved  to  another 
shoal  where  we  had  seen  birds  that 
passed  us  without  batting  an  eye  alight- 
ing, and  those  same  birds  that  had  given 
us  the  glassy  stare  previously  interfered 
with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  get 
to  our  stool  first. 

But  this  day  on  the  Sound  we  were 
fixed  right.  Everything  that  came  along 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  gave 
us  a  look.  I  kept  "Pop"  busy  doing 
acrobatics  with  the  skiff  picking  up  dead 
birds;  besides  the  much-despised  coots, 
there  were  a  few  other  birds,  three  broad- 
bill,  and  an  occasional  black  duck. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  took  my 
place,  and  until  twilight  rushed  in 
down  the  screaming  norther  we  had 
steady  shooting.  We  had  twenty-two 
birds  when,  wet  and  half  frozen,  we 
kicked  home  through  the  darkness  of 
the  winter  night,  and  we  got  them  with- 
in five  miles  of  Larchmont  with  its  big 
yacht  club  and  large  houses  built  all 
along  the  water  front.  All  of  which 
proves  that  sometimes  it's  worth  while. 

And  now,  before  you  laugh  at  the 
old  back  coots,  go  out  and  take  a  hack 
at  them  yourself,  and  don't  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  table  qualities  until  you 
have  tried  this  recipe: 

Take  three  husky  coots  and  skin 
them.  Don't  try  to  pick  them — you 
can't  do  it.  Joint  the  birds  and  cut 
the  meat  from  the  breasts.  Put  in  a 
pot,  cover  with  salt  water,  and  boil 
until  tender.  How  long  this  process 
should  be  continued  depends  largely 
upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  birds. 
Two  hours  usually  suffice.  Then  line 
a  baking  dish  with  pie  crust  and  have 
it  ready  to  fill  as  soon  as  the  duck  is 
cooked. 

Place  the  meat  and  the  liquor  from 
boiling,  together  with  four  hard-boiled 
eggs  cut  in  quarters  and  four  pared 
potatoes,  in  the  dish,  seasoning  mean- 
time. Cover  with  pie  crust  and  brown. 
Serve  hot,  and  you  won't  recognize  the 
poor  old  coot.  He  will  have  undergone 
a  regeneration,  and  the  pie  of  the  above 
specifications  will  feed  six  hungry  souls. 
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IG  baggage !  "  grunted  griz- 
zled old  William  Du  Some 
as  he  surveyed  the  heap  of 
boxes  and  "  turkeys  "  piled 
on  the  wharf  at  Parry  Sound. 
"  Big  baggage!  "  echoed  stal- 
wart young  Henri  Michaux,  significantly 
rubbing  the  back  of  Pierre  the  cook. 

There  was  reason  for  their  exclama- 
tions. The  Publisher,  who  had  looked 
after    outfitting    our    little    party,    is    a 


NORTHWARD    BOUND. 


strong  believer  in  luxurious  roughing  it. 
Though  for  a  score  of  years  he  has 
hearkened  annually  to  the  wild  world's 
whisper,  he  has  never  acquired  the  art 
of  cutting  down  impedimenta.  He 
wants  all  the  comforts  and  appliances 
of  civilized  life,  even  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  brought  two 
fountain  pens  and  bulkier  articles  in 
proportion. 

The  Rare  Book  Man,  who  was  hav- 
ing his  first  camping  experi- 
ence, carried  with  him  a  bun- 
dle of  clothespins  and  a  pair 
of  shoe  trees.  All  four  of  us 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
pneumatic  mattresses  and  sleep- 
ing bags. 

It  is  astonishing,  however, 
how  much  baggage  a  thirty- 
five-foot  Mackinaw  boat  like 
the  Genesee  can  swallow.  In 
half  an  hour  all  our  belongings 
had  disappeared  in  her  ca- 
pacious maw,  and,  with  our 
three  rowboats  in  tow,  we 
were  sailing  out  of  the  harbor. 
There  was  hardly  a  breath  of 
air  stirring,  and  all  day  we  beat 
slowly  up  the  coast  at  a  snail's 
pace  among  the  countless  rocky, 
evergreen-covered  islands. 

About  five  o'clock  we  landed 
on  one  of  these  islands,  pitched 
our  tents,  and  then,  two  in  a 
boat  with  a  guide  in  each  to 
row,  set  out  to  pick  up  some 
fish  for  supper.  In  half  an 
hour  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
caught  two  bass,  and  his  com- 
panion,   the    Treasurer,    one, 
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averaging  about  a  pound  and 
a  .half,  while  the  other  boat 
was  equally  fortunate.  They 
were  the  first  fish  and  no  oth- 
ers caught  on  the  whole  trip 
tasted  half  so  good.  Next 
morning  the  scholastic  landed 
three  more,  one  of  them  a 
three-pounder,  by  still-fishing 
from  the  rocks. 

But  it  was  not  until  we 
passed  Point  -  au  -  Baril  and 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Naiscootyong  that  real  fish- 
ing began.  South  of  the 
Point,  as  those  who  have 
threaded  the  mazes  of  the 
Thirty  Thousand  Islands  are 
aware,  there  are  many  sum- 
mer cottages  and  hotels,  and 
the  water  is  somewhat  fished 
out.  Even  there,  however, 
catches  are  easily  made  that 
would  cause  the  ordinary  an- 
gler to  sit  up  and  rub  his  eyes. 
Beyond  Point-au-Baril  one 
can  go  twenty  miles  without 
seeing  a  house  or  a  person, 
and  the  fishing  is  consequent- 
ly better  than  farther  south. 

We  reached  Naiscootyong  one  day 
just  before  noon.  That  afternoon  old 
William  rowed  the  Publisher  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  a  narrow  inlet 
that  fairly  swarmed  with  bass.  After 
getting  a  few  strikes  we  landed  on  some 
shelving  rocks,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  Publisher  landed  ten  bass  weighing 
from  one  to  three  pounds,  while  the 
scholastic  went  him  five  better,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  broke  his  rod 
subduing  his  biggest  fish.  When  we 
stopped  at  last,  it  was  not  because  the 
fish  had  ceased  to  bite,  but  because  it  had 
ceased  to  be  sport  and  was  merging  on 
murder. 

Such  catches  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tional. Henri  says  that  the  record  catch 
is  ninety-six  in  a  single  day.  A  party  of 
about  thirty  Pittsburgers  who  were  at 
Naiscootyong  in  a  large  houseboat  caught 
over  four  hundred  in  a  day.  Their 
largest  weighed  four  and  a  half  pounds 
— which  is  large  for  a  bass.  Such 
catches — I  learned  later — are  unlawful, 
eight  bass  per  rod  being  the  maximum 
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number  allowed  per  day  by  the  laws  of 
Ontario. 

With  us,  however,  bass  fishing  was  a 
mere  incident.  Our  hearts  were  set  on 
bigger  prey,  so,  after  one  night  at  Nais- 
cootyong, we  ran  northward  toward  the 
Peak  of  Killarney  until  one  afternoon 
there  loomed  ahead  a  line  of  everlasting 
granite.  In  its  walls  appeared  an  open- 
ing like  the  mouth  of  some  fossil  monster 
out  of  which  issued  French  River, 
brown  with  ooze  from  rotting  leaves  and 
trees  and  roots.  Leaving  the  Genesee 
moored  at  French  River  Village,  a 
quaint  little  lumbering  place  with  two 
stores,  a  mill,  and  an  assorted  popula- 
tion of  French,  English,  Indians,  and 
half-breeds,  we  set  off  next  day  up  the 
river  in  our  three  rowboats  on  muskel- 
lunge  intent. 

The  task  before  us  was  no  easy  one, 
which  partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
so  few  sportsmen  visit  these  waters — 
unsurpassed  though  they  are  both  for 
fishing  and  for  natural  beauty.  The 
French  River  is  ordinarily  a  broad,  deep 
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stream,  or  rather  labyrinth  of  chenails, 
lakes,  and  bays  where  a  stranger  might 
wander  aimlessly  for  weeks.  In  places, 
however,  the  ever  present  rocks  contract 
the  river  into  a  narrow  torrent,  with 
rapids  and  falls  that  must  be  portaged 
around. 

The  first  of  these  rapids  was  only 
two  miles  above  the  river's  mouth — no 
gentle  ripple  but  a  spot  where  the  water 
plunged  over  rocky  ledges,  gurgled  under 
drifted  trees,  boiled  in  rugged  chasms, 
and  filled  the  wilderness  with  its  un- 
ceasing ravings.  As  we  made  the  port- 
age the  mosquitoes  pounced  upon  us  in 
swarms,  but  luckily  the  season  was  too 
late  for  that  tiny  black  pest — the  "  No- 
see-'em-bite-'em-damn-'em "  of  the  In- 
dians. 

No  sooner  were  we  around  the  rapids 
than  we  ran  into  a  great  log  jam,  con- 
taining thousands  of  logs  from  camps 
far  up  toward  Lake  Nipissing.  Jump- 
ing the  boats  over  the  half-submerged 
booms  in  a  way  that  made  the  Rare 
Book  Man  wish  himself  safe  at  home, 
we  pushed  and  shoved  our  way  through 


the  logs  beyond.  Much  of  the  way  our 
guides  were  out  upon  loose  logs,  and 
now  and  then  one  of  them,  in  recon- 
noitering,  ran  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
over  them  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  an  old-fashioned  Harlem  billy 
goat  turn  a  delicate  green  with  envy. 
After  all,  however,  the  feat,  as  those  of 
us  who  tried  it  discovered,  is  by  no  means 
so  difficult  as  it  appears.  The  secret  lies 
in  springing  lightly  from  log  to  log  with 
such  rapidity  that  they  do  not  have  time 
to  sink,  pausing  only  on  the  very 
largest. 

Still,  it  is  dangerous  work,  for  a  slip 
means  a  fall  into  the  water,  and  once 
underneath  the  logs,  the  chances  of  get- 
ting your  head  up  into  the  air  again  are 
none  too  good.  Considering  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  Northern  lumber- 
men are  unable  to  swim,  it  is  astonishing 
that  more  are  not  drowned. 

For  two  days,  trolling  from  time  to 
time  and  catching  many  bass  and  pike, 
we  battled  against  logs  and  current. 
Now  we  passed  among  pine-tufted  rocky 
islands,     where     patriarchal     fir     trees, 
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shaggy  with  pendant  mosses,  cast  black 
shadows,  while  in  the  water  below  the 
bleached  limbs  of  some  fallen  monarch 
of  the  woods  formed  an  ambush  for 
voracious  finny  monsters  waiting  for 
their  prey.  Again  we  passed  between 
walls  of  gneissic  granite,  in  whose  crev- 
ices the  bearded  cedar  clung  with  snake- 
like roots,  while  aloft  the  rock  maple, 
the  aspen,  and  the  glistening  birch 
reared  their  light  green  foliage  beneath 
the  towering  white  pine. 

Anon  we  saw  where  some  rushing  fire 


in  the  three  hundred  years  since  Cham- 
plain,  the  Father  of  New  France,  passed 
through  it  to  behold  for  the  first  time 
the  Mer  Douce,  the  Fresh  Water  Sea  of 
the  Hurons.  In  that  day,  owing  to  the 
ubiquity  of  the  dreaded  Iroquois  about 
Erie  and  Ontario,  the  French  River, 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Ottawa  formed 
the  great  aboriginal  route  between  east 
and  west,  and  along  the  portage  tracks 
the  solid  rock  was  worn  smooth  by  un- 
told generations  of  moccasined  feet. 
To   the   Doctor   of   Philosophy,   who 


CONTENT    WITH    THE    WORLD. 


had  scorched  the  rocks  and  left  dead, 
blasted  trunks  standing  amidst  the  black- 
ened stumps  and  prostrate  bodies  of 
comrades  half  consumed.  From  be- 
hind lichen-clad  rocks  the  stealthy  lynx 
watched  us  as  we  glided  by;  the  awk- 
ward porcupine  waddled  leisurely  with 
rustling  quills  into  the  thicket ;  the  loons 
dived  into  the  brown  water ;  and  startled 
deer,  come  down  to  drink  in  some  reedy 
cove,  bounded  off  like  huge  rabbits. 

We  were  passing  through  a  primeval 
wilderness  which  has  changed  but  little 


loves  his  Parkman  as  men  ought  to  love 
their  wives,  it  required  but  little  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  behold  flotillas  of 
canoes  manned  by  befeathered  savages 
and  care-free  coureurs  de  boh  in  gay 
capotes  and  gaudy  sashes  or  hunting- 
shirts  of  smoked  deerskin,  bordered  with 
fringes  and  the  quills  of  the  porcupine. 
In  an  effort  to  make  the  illusion  more 
complete,  he  more  than  once  asked  Henri 
and  old  William  to  sing  that  beautiful 
but  endless  chanson  a  Vav'iron,  or  boat 
song,    of   the    voyageurs,    "  The   White 
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Rose."  For  some  reason,  perhaps  it  was 
bashfulness,  perhaps  the  reserve  inbred 
with  their  Indian  blood,  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  comply.  After  all,  'twas 
little  matter,  for  he  knew  many  of  the 
verses  by  heart : 

"Mais  je  n'ai  trouve  personne 
Que  le  rossignol,  chantant  la  belle  rose, 
La  belle  rose  du  rosier  blanc! 
Qui  me  dit  dans  son  langage 
Marie-toi,  car  il  est  temps,  a  la  belle  rose, 
A  la  belle  rose  du  rosier  blanc! 


dividing  into  three  streams,  pours  itself 
with  unceasing  roar  into  a  foaming  cal- 
dron. Camping  upon  the  brink  of  the 
falls,  we  were  ready  next  morning  to 
begin  the  chief  business  of  our  journey — 
fishing  for  'lunge. 

The  muskellunge,  or  muskellonge,  or 
maskinonge — three  of  the  forty  differ- 
ent ways  the  gentleman's  name  is  spelled 
— is,  as  probably  most  readers  are  aware, 
first  cousin  to  the  pike,  that  is,  both  be- 
long to  the  genus  esox,  the  pike  being  of 
the  species  lucias,  the  'lunge  of  nobilior. 


THE    GRAND    RECOLLET    WHERE    THE   RIVER    POURS    ITSELF    INTO    A    FOAMING    CALDRON. 


At  evening  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the 
shelving  rocks.  The  sun  soon  dropped 
behind  the  rugged  hills,  but  the  after- 
glow of  the  North  long  furnished  light. 
Far  into  the  night  our  fire  of  resinous 
wood  glared  against  the  dark  trees  and 
cliffs  and  shone  far  out  over  the  river, 
while  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  weird 
cries  of  the  loons  from  the  outer  black- 
ness. 

Late  one  afternoon  we  entered  a  deep 
gorge,  some  miles  up  which  we  came  to 
the   Grand    Recollet,   where    the    river, 


The  'lunge,  however,  is  infinitely  gamier 
than  the  pike,  is  much  better  eating,  and 
is  the  tarpon  of  Northern  waters.  He 
who  after  a  fair  fight  lands  a  big  'lunge 
has  performed  a  feat  that  he  will  prob- 
ably tell  to  his  children's  children. 

Early  next  morning  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  rising  with  unwonted 
promptitude,  slipped  to  the  brink  of  the 
falls  and  began  casting  his  number  five 
spinner  into  the  swirling  eddies  in  the 
hope  of  stealing  a  march  on  his  compan- 
ions.     But   an   eight-pound   pike   and  a 
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two-pound  bass  were  the  only  fruits  of 
his  labor.  If  there  were  any  'lunge 
about,  they  disdained  his  efforts. 

Breakfast  over,  we  trolled,  two  men 
to  a  boat,  in  the  rapids  below  the  falls. 
Bass  and  pike  bit  freely,  and  the  Rare 
Book  Man  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
both  caught  twelve-pounders  of  the  latter 
variety.  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  we 
would  have  much  preferred  that  these 
fish,  which  we  immediately  threw  back, 
should  leave  our  hooks  alone ;  but  un- 
fortunately no  hook  or  bait  (we  used 
number  five  spinners  baited  with  six 
inches  of  white  pike-gut)  has  yet  been 
devised  which  is  equivalent  to  a  sign : 
"For  'Lunge  Only;  No  Others  Need 
Apply."  Perforce  we  had  to  haul  in 
whatever  chanced  to  bite,  praying  mean- 
while that  the  next  strike  would  be  a 
'lunge. 

Toward  noon,  as  William's  boat,  con- 
taining the  scholastic  and  the  Rare  Book 
Man,  was  passing  slowly  across  the 
mouth  of  a  little  cove,  there  came  such  a 
tremendous  tug  at  the  scholastic's  line 
that  he  knew  that  esox  nobilior  had  at 


last  accepted  the  challenge.  But  his  fond 
hopes  were  quickly  dashed.  A  sunken 
log  gave  the  fish  an  opportunity  of 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
In  five  seconds  the  line  was  snarled  about 
the  log  and  the  lucky  fish  was  free 
again. 

While  William  was  disentangling  the 
line,  the  other  boat  came  up  and  lay  to 
close  by.  Suddenly  the  Publisher  emit- 
ted a  yell,  his  reel  began  to  play  a  lively 
tune,  and  presently  far  down  the  stream 
a  great  finny  form  rose  to  the  surface  for 
a  moment  but  did  not  break  water. 

"  It's  a  'lunge!  "  yelled  the  Publisher; 
"  and  he's  the  biggest  fish  I  ever 
hooked!  " 

Then  followed  a  battle  royal.  Henri 
rowed  the  boat  slowly  about  in  the  center 
of  the  river,  while  the  Publisher  matched 
the  angling  arts  gained  by  twenty  years 
of  fishing  experience  against  the  'lunge's 
weight  and  cunning.  For  half  an  hour 
the  contest  continued,  and  then,  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  the  fish  was  dragged 
into  the  boat  by  Henri.  A  crack  on  the 
head    with    a    club,    and    the    king    of 
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northern  game  fishes  lay  quivering  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  "  king "  in  this  instance,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  queen,  but  she  made 
up  for  it  in  weight,  pulling  the  scales 
down  to  twenty-six  and  one  half  pounds. 
On  one  side  of  her  mouth — which  was 
far  bigger  than  a  lady's  should  be — was 
a  fresh  wound,  made  doubtless  by  the 
scholastic's  hook,  and  the  envious  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  realized,  as  he  gazed  at  it, 
that  that  log  had  probably  caused  him 
to  lose  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Numerous  pike  and  bass  succumbed 
to  our  prowess  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  but  not  another  'lunge  took 
hold.  Next  morning  we  set  out  once 
more  up  the  river  and  camped  that  night 
on  an  island  above  the  first  of  the  Five- 
Mile  Rapids.  In  the  morning  we  fished 
far  up  the  river,  portaging  around  the 
rapids,  but  a  nasty  rain  set  in  and  at  one 
o'clock  we  returned  to  camp  without  hav- 
ing made  the  acquaintance  of  any  more 
'lunge.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
weather  cleared,  and  we  rowed  up  a 
wide  bay  about  two  miles  long  whose 
mouth  was  near  the  camp. 

One  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

As  the  boat  containing  the  Publisher 
and  the  scholastic  was  moving  slowly 
along  near  one  shore,  the  latter  was  sud- 
denly aroused  from  his  reverie  by  a 
tremendous  tug  on  his  line. 

"'Lunge!"  grunted  Henri.  "Keep 
the  line  tight  and  the  rod  down." 

Standing  up  in  the  boat,  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  did  his  best,  for  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  another 
chance.  Suddenly,  forty  yards  away,  a 
great  fish  shot  four  feet  into  the  air,  gave 
a  vicious  shake,  and  fell  with  a  resound- 
ing splash  back  into  the  river.  But  the 
taut  line  held  the  hook  firmly  fixed  in 
the  bony  mouth,  so  the  fish  changed  his 
tactics  and  began  a  series  of  rushes. 

He  was  wonderfully  active  and 
seemed  absolutely  tireless.  For  more 
than  thirty  minutes  by  the  watch  he  kept 
up  the  game  of  seesaw.  First  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  reeled  in  toward  the 
boat;  then  he  would  take  the  hook  in  his 
teeth  and  go  dashing  away  with  a  force 
that  meant :  "  Give  me  line  or  I  will 


break  it!"  At  last,  however,  he  was 
drawn,  still  struggling,  into  the  boat. 

His  wonderfully  game  fight  had  led 
us  to  expect  an  exceptionally  large  fish, 
but  he  brought  the  scales  down  to  only 
seventeen  and  one  half  pounds.  "  But 
he  is  the  prettiest,  best-proportioned 
'lunge  I  ever  saw,"  said  the  experienced 
Publisher. 

An  hour  later  the  Publisher  landed  a 
smaller  'lunge  after  a  comparatively 
short  fight.  Then,  while  the  two  boats 
were  lying  close  together  in  a  small  cove 
and  no  one  was  pretending  to  fish, 
another  'lunge  came  right  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  seized  the  Publisher's 
carelessly  dangling  hook.  But  the  line 
snarled  over  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  in 
a  moment  broke  like  a  cobweb.  That 
bay,  in  fact,  seemed  alive  with  'lunge, 
for  next  day  the  Treasurer  landed  a 
twenty-pounder,  while  others  were  seen 
swimming  about.  Nevertheless,  the  Rare 
Book  Man  was  unable  to  get  a  single 
strike,  though  he  fished  persistently  at 
every  opportunity,  all  the  way  back  to 
French  River  Village.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, any  tyro  can  catch  at  least  one 
'lunge,  though  the  recent  completion  of 
two  railroads  across  the  French,  by  ren- 
dering the  fishing  grounds  more  easily 
accessible,  will  probably  soon  change  all 
this. 

At  present  the  whole  French  River 
region  is,  in  very  truth,  a  paradise  for 
fishermen.  Game,  too,  is  abundant. 
"  Partridges,"  i.  e.,  ruffed  grouse,  are 
plentiful.  There  are  still  a  few  moose; 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  one  day  found 
a  dead  one,  a  two-year-old  bull  with  the 
horns  still  in  velvet — killed  probably  by 
some  hungry  Indian.  Bear  signs  were 
seen  several  times,  and  deer,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, are  thicker  than  sheep  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  This  was,  of  course,  not  the 
open  season  for  game,  although  some 
fishermen  take  the  position  that  if  a  deer 
jumps  into  a  boat  the  occupants  have  the 
right  to  defend  themselves.  We,  for- 
tunately, did  not  have  such  an  experience 
— either  literally  or  metaphorically. 
Consequently  our  menu  was  not  varied 
by  "  forest  lamb." 

For  other  purposes  than  sport  the 
country  is  comparatively  worthless.  The 
whole    region    is    one    rugged    mass    of 
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gneissic  granite,  covered  over  in  places  When  the  hundred-million-dollar  ship 
with  scrubby  pine  and  some  hardwood  canal  projected  through  the  French 
timber  growing  in  crevices  of  the  rocks.  River  to  the  Ottawa  is  constructed — if  it 
In  the  whole  one  hundred  and  sixty  ever  is — these  rugged  shores  will  witness 
miles  from  the  Five-Mile  Rapids  back  an  endless  procession  of  vessels  carrying 
to  Penetanguishene  at  the  southern  end  — to  Buffalo's  loss — the  wheat  and  other 
of  Georgian  Bay  we  did  not  see  a  piece  products  of  the  remote  Northwest.  This 
of  soil  large  enough  for  a  moderate-sized  will  spoil  some  of  the  choice  'lunge  fish- 
garden,  nor  are  there  any  sand  or  gravel  ing  spots,  but  the  region  in  general  will 
beaches  worth  mentioning.  Fish,  game,  always  remain  a  labyrinthine  wilderness 
timber,  blueberries,  and  cranberries  are  of  innumerable  rocky  islands,  hills,  bays, 
the  chief  products  and  are  likely  to  con-  rivers,  and  lakes,  a  paradise  for  the 
tinue  so.  sportsman  and  the  nature  lover. 


NORNS    OF    THE    NORTH 

BY    GEORGE    F.   MARSH 

V\7"HAT  hover  ghostlike  at  thy  birth-hour, 

Little  brown  babe  in  a  skin  tepee? 
There  in  the  gloom  where  the  low  skies  lower, 
Who  are  the  phantoms  three? 

One  is  Hunger  and  one  is  Cold, 
One  is  the  wraith  of  a  Pain  untold, 
And  all  are  Death  in  the  lonesome  wold ; 
These  are  the  spirits  that  shepherd  thee, 
Little  brown  babe  in  the  skin  tepee. 

What  see  the  Sisters  who  watch  so  near, 

Round  little  elf  of  an  Eskimo? 
Well  may  thy  moaning  mother  fear 

Visions  their  eyes  may  know. 

A  dark  thing  still,  on  the  drifting  floes; 
Something  asleep  in  the  starlit  snows, 
With  naught  to  worry  its  long  repose ; 
Conjure  they  this  for  a  mother's  woe, 
Round  little  elf  of  an  Eskimo. 

What  cries  shrill  on  the  bitter  gale, 

Little  white  soul  of  a  sailor's  son  ? 
Hears  she,  who  bore  thee,  that  eerie  wail, 

Kissing  her  blue-eyed  one? 

'Tis  but  the  maids  of  the  sea  who  weep 

For  a  drowned  white  face  where  the  gray  tides  sweep. 

Ah,  chiil  is  the  shroud  of  the  pitiless  deep! 

This  is  the  thread  that  the  Fates  have  spun, 

Little  white  soul  of  a  sailor's  son. 


AS    IT    LOOKS    FROM    A   BALLOON 
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WHERE    CLOUD    BILLOWS    ROLL    LIKE    THE    WAVES    OF    A    MORE    SUBSTANTIAL    SEA. 


AND    THEN    THE    EARTH    AGAIN    WITH    BEEHIVE    HOUSES    AND    ROADS    LIKE    A 
GEOMETRICAL    DESIGN. 


HANCE 

OF    THE    GRAND    CANON 


.~ -~ ~~  SHE  Grand  Canon  of  the 

Colorado  River  is  the 
biggest  hole  in  this  coun- 
try, but  when  you  get 
out  on  the  Arizona  mesa 
and  hear  about  it  you 
will  also  hear  about  John  Hance.  John 
is  worth  hearing  about,  however,  for  his 
association  with  the  canon  is  a  story 
worth  telling.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  he  first  reached  the  rim  of  the  canon 
hunting  for  some  grazing  ground  in  the 
desert  for  a  few  steers.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  Hance  chanced  into  a  little 
basin  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss 
where  the  only  spring  water  for  a  hun- 


JOHN    HANCE,  THE    FAMOUS    GUIDE    OF    TH: 
CANON    POINTING    OUT    A    TRAIL. 


dred  miles  around  moistens  a  few  acres, 
enough  to  let  the  grass  grow.  It  looked 
good  to  him  and  there  he  located 
"Hance's  Ranch,"  known  all  over  the 
Southwest  as  the  only  ranch  on  the 
verge  of  the  canon. 

Here  he  put  up  a  log  house.  His 
dooryard  is  a  little  grove  of  stunted 
pines.  His  back  yard  is — the  canon. 
You  cannot  see  it  from  the  house  be- 
cause the  rock  wall  of  the  rim  turns 
upward  and  reaches  above  the  roof.  So 
when  Hance  wants  to  go  to  the  back 
yard  he  climbs  a  wooden  stairway. 
When  he  reaches  the  top  he  looks  off 
into  the  world  forty  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  while  the  river  flows 
six  thousand  feet  below  his 
"observatory." 

No  nature  lover  on  earth 
has  such  a  scene  as  Hance 
views  every  morning,  for 
here  is  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  canon  where  it  turns 
from  the  south  to  the 
southwest  and  a  picture  of 
vastness,  of  silence,  of  des- 
olation has  been  made  that 
no  human  being  can  realize 
unless  he  has  stood  on  the 
rock  that  Hance  calls  his 
observatory.  And  every 
morning  of  his  life  he  goes 
to  it.  That's  his  religion. 
The  man's  life  is  bound 
up  in  this  gap  in  the  uni- 
verse. Nothing  can  take 
him  away  from  it.  When 
he  dies  he  is  to  be  buried 
in  its  depths  so  that  he  will 
never  be  apart  from  it.  A 
few  years  ago  a  brother  in 
Honolulu  tried  to  induce 
him  to  come  there  to  live. 
He  went  as  far  as  Los  An- 
geles,  then  turned   around 
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and  came  back  to  what  he  calls  home. 
Civilization  was  not  for  him. 

The  canon  was  his  home — and  that 
is  what  he  tells  the  few  travelers  who 
have  been  venturesome  enough  to  reach 
his  isolated  abode.  Here  he  keeps  busy. 
When  Hance  thinks  it  time  to  sell  his 
cattle  he  drives  them  a  hundred  miles 
over  the  desert  trail  to  the  nearest  rail- 
road. If  the  two  or  three  water  holes 
have  not  been  drained  the  stock  may 
reach  the  cars  alive,  but  more  than  once 
he  has  come  through  with  only  half  a 
herd.    But  Hance  always  comes  through. 

Small,  wiry,  he  is  all  bone  and 
muscle,  and  even  now  at  nearly  seventy 
he  can  walk  sixty  miles  between  sunup 
and  sunup,  and  tire  the  toughest  mus- 
tang that  ever  trod  the  prairie.  His 
wonderful  endurance  is  shown  by  his 
trips  into  the  underworld. 

When  Hance  first  came  to  the  rim 
where  he  lives,  no  human  being,  not 
even  a  mountain  goat,  could  go  down 
those  cliffs.  So  he  made  what  he  calls 
the  Red  Canon  Trail.  Five  miles  long, 
the  lower  end  a  mile  below  the  head, 
it  is  a  zigzag  path  dug  and  cut  on  the 
face  of  the  great  walls,  in  places  not  a 
foot  wide.     Here  and  there  the  "trail" 


is  a  wooden  post  propped  against  the 
rock  with  cleats  fastened  across  it  for 
steps — the  canon  side  so  steep  that  no 
other  foothold  can  be  made. 

Up  and  down  this  devil's  staircase 
he  clambered  to  spend  days  and  weeks 
in  those  depths  looking  for  gold  and 
hunting  mountain  sheep  that  manage 
to  live  in  some  of  the  crevices.  Finally, 
the  Red  Canon  Trail  was  partly  washed 
out  by  the  winter  snow  melting  on  the 
rim.  Hance  located  a  second  route  and 
made  what  is  known  as  Hance's  Trail. 

It  is  now  used  by  the  tourist  who  may 
wish  to  get  into  this  corner  of  the  canon 
— if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  toll 
each  way  and  risk  his  neck.  If  he  wants 
Hance  the  old  man  will  play  the  part 
of  guide,  as  he  is  more  familiar  with 
that  world  without  life  than  any  other 
who  has  ventured  into  it. 

Hance  is  the  foremost  of  all  the  canon 
guides,  but  he  has  been  going  in  and  out 
of  it  over  twenty  years.  He  has  actual- 
ly lived  in  what  he  calls  the  "fissure" 
when  the  rigor  of  winter  has  driven 
him  from  the  rim,  for  so  deep  is  the 
bottom  that  the  temperature  of  a  Jan- 
uary day  is  as  that  of  May  on  the  sur- 
face. 


A    TASTE    O'    MAINE 

BY   LEROY    MELVILLE    TUFTS 

pHE  tote-road  beckons  through  the  pines! 

To  packs  and  trails  again ! 
Come,  "  Bucko  "  !  drop  your  drear  designs 
And  take  a  taste  o'  Maine ! 


Your  legs  may  weary  of  the  tramp, 
Your  shoulders  stiffen,  sore ; 

But  there'll  be  balm  in  every  camp 
When  the  day's  jaunt  is  o'er! 

And  then  how  good  the  coffee'll  smell! 

How  good  the  trout  and  bacon! 
For  every  joy  a  blessed  bell 

Of  memory  will  awaken ! 

The  music  that  the  mart  has  stilled 

Will  bubble  up  again — 
Come,  "Bucko,"  boy!  the  kits  are  billed 

We'll  take  a  taste  o'  Maine! 


LIGHTNING 

(36y  Zx/ne  Gret/ 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  Arthurs 


EWARD:  $500  will  be 
paid  for  the  death  of 
Lightning,  leader  of  the 
Sevier  range  of  wild 
horses."  "Utah  Cattle 
Company." 
This  notice,  with  a  letter,  coming  by 
stage  and  messenger  to  the  Stewarts, 
brightened  what  had  been  a  dull  pros- 
pect. Seldom  did  a  whole  year's  work, 
capturing  and  corralling  mustangs  in  the 
canons  and  on  the  plateaus,  pay  them 
half  as  much  as  the  reward  offered  for 
this  one  stallion.  The  last  season  had 
been  a  failure  altogether.  A  string  of 
pintos  and  mustangs,  representing 
months  of  hazardous  toil,  had  climbed 
out  of  a  canon  corral  and  escaped  to 
their  old  haunts.  So  on  the  strength  of 
this  opportunity  the  brothers  packed  and 
rode  out  of  Fredonia  across  the  Arizona 
line  into  Utah. 

Two    days    took    them    beyond    and 
above  the  Pink  Cliffs  to  the  White  Sage 


plateau,  and  there  the  country  became 
new  to  them.  From  time  to  time  a 
solitary  sheepherder,  encountered  with 
his  flocks  on  a  sage  slope,  set  them  in  the 
right  direction,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
they  reached  Bain,  the  most  southerly  of 
the  outposts  of  the  big  Utah  ranches.  It 
consisted  of  a  water  hole,  a  corral,  a  log- 
cabin,  and  some  range  riders. 

Generally  mustang  wranglers,  men 
who  lived  by  catching  mustangs,  were 
held  in  contempt  by  the  rangers  and  cow- 
boys of  that  ironbound  desert  country. 
For  mustangs  were  harder  to  catch  than 
deer,  and  when  captured  and  broken 
brought  only  a  few  dollars  per  head. 
The  Stewarts,  however,  though  they  had 
never  earned  any  money  to  speak  of,  were 
famous  all  over  the  two  States.  Stories 
of  their  wonderful  pursuits,  of  their  fleet 
mustangs,  and  trailing  hounds,  had  be- 
come camp-fire  gossip  on  the  ranges,  so 
their   advent   at   Bain   aroused   interest. 

Lee    and    Cuth    Stewart    were    tall, 
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lean  Mormons,  as  bronzed  as  desert 
Navajos,  cool,  silent,  gray-eyed,  still- 
faced.  Both  wore  crude  homespun  gar- 
ments much  the  worse  for  wear;  boots 
that  long  before  had  given  the  best  in 
them;  laced  leather  wristbands  thin  and 
shiny  from  contact  with  lassoes ;  and  old 
gray  slouch  hats  that  would  have  dis- 
graced cowboys.  But  this  threadbare 
effect  did  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  out- 
fit, which  showed  a  care  that  must  have 
been  in  proportion  to  its  hard  use.  And 
the  five  beautiful  mustangs,  Bess  in  par- 
ticular, proved  that  the  Stewarts  were 
Indians  at  the  end  of  every  day,  for  they 
certainly  had  camped  where  there  were 
grass  and  water.  The  pack  of  hounds 
shared  interest  with  the  mustangs,  and 
the  leader,  a  great  yellow,  somber-eyed 
hound,  Dash  by  name,  could  have  made 
friends  with  everybody  had  he  felt  in- 
clined. 

"  We  calculated,  boys,"  held  forth  the 
foreman,  "  thet  if  anybody  could  round 
up  Lightnin'  an'  his  bunch  it'd  be  you. 
Every  ranger  between  here  an'  Marys- 
vale  has  tried  an'  failed.  Lightnin'  is 
a  rare  cute  stallion.  He  has  more  than 
hoss  sense.  It's  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  of  us  fellers  thet  he  wasn't  born 
wild,  an'  thet  he  come  into  this  country 
somewhere  from  Nevada.  Fer  two  years 
now  no  one  has  been  in  rifle  shot  of  him, 
fer  the  word  has  long  since  gone  out  to 
kill  him. 

"  It's  funny  to  think  how  many  rang- 
ers have  tried  to  corral  him,  trap  him, 
or  run  him  down.  He's  been  a  heap  of 
trouble  to  all  the  ranchers.  He  goes 
right  into  a  bunch  of  hosses,  fights  an' 
kills  the  stallions,  an'  leads  off  what  he 
wants  of  the  rest.  His  band  is  scattered 
all  over,  an'  no  man  can  count  'em,  but 
he's  got  at  least  five  hundred  hosses  off 
the  ranges.  An'  he's  got  to  be  killed  or 
there  won't  be  a  safe*  grazin'  -spot  left  in 
Sevier  County." 

"  How're  we  to  know  this  hoss's  trail 
when  we  do  cross  it?  "  asked  Lee  Stew- 
art. 

"  You  can't  miss  it.  His  right  fore- 
track  hes  a  notch  that  bites  in  clean 
every  step  he  takes.  One  of  my  rangers 
came  in  yesterday  an'  reported  fresh 
sign  of  Lightnin'  at  Cedar  Springs,  six- 
teen  miles   north    along   the   red    ridge 


there.  An'  he's  goin'  straight  fer  his 
hidin'  place.  Whenever  he's  been  hard 
chased  he  hits  it  back  up  there  an'  lays 
low  fer  a  while.  It's  rough  country, 
though  I  reckon  it  won't  be  to  you  canon 
fellers." 

"  How  about  water?  " 

"  Good  chances  fer  water  beyond  Ce- 
dar, I  reckon,  though  I  don't  know  any 
springs.  It's  rare  an'  seldom  any  of  us 
ever  work  up  as  far  as  Cedar.  A  scaly 
country  up  thet  way — black  sage,  an' 
thet's  all." 

The  Stewarts  reached  Cedar  Springs 
that  afternoon.  It  was  a  hot  place;  a 
few  cedars,  struggling  for  existence,  lift- 
ed dead  twisted  branches  to  the  sun;  a 
scant  growth  of  grass  greened  the  few 
shady  spots,  and  a  thin  stream  of  water 
ran  between  glistening  borders  of  alkali. 
A  drove  of  mustangs  had  visited  the 
spring  since  dawn  and  had  obliterated 
all  tracks  made  before. 

While  Cuth  made  camp  Lee  changed 
his  saddle  to  another  mustang  and  rode 
up  the  ridge.  His  idea  was  to  get  a  look 
at  the  country.  The  climb  was  not 
particularly  steep,  but  it  was  long  and 
took  time,  as  he  had  to  pick  his  way  and 
zigzag  the  bare,  stony  slopes.  At  last 
he  reached  the  top  and  caught  a  breath 
of  cool  wind.  From  where  he  stood 
the  ridge  wound  northward,  growing 
rougher  and  higher.  Other  ridges  rolled 
to  meet  it  from  the  left;  to  the  right 
shelved  off  the  desert,  gray,  patched,  dim. 
Far  northward  a  long,  black  plateau 
leveled  the  horizon,  and  at  each  end  a 
snow-capped  peak  shone  coldly  in  the 
sun.  Lee  regretted  that  this  vantage 
point  was  not  higher,  but  he  fixed  in  his 
mind  as  best  he  could  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  returned  to  camp. 

"  We're  jest  on  the  edge  of  wild-hoss 
country,"  he  announced  to  Cuth.  "  Thet 
stallion  probably  had  a  picked  bunch 
an'  was  drivin'  them  higher  up.  It's 
gettin'  hot  these  days  an'  the  browse  is 
witherin'.  I  seen  old  deer  sign  on  the 
ridge,  an'  cougar,  an'  coyote  sign  trail- 
in'  after.  They're  all  makin'  fer  higher 
up.  I  reckon  we'll  find  'em  all  on  Sev- 
ier plateau." 

"Did  you  see  the  plateau?"  asked 
Cuth. 

"  Plain.     Near  a  hundred  miles  away 
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yet.  Jest  a  long  flat  ridge  black  with 
timber.  Then  there's  the  two  snow 
peaks,  Terrill  an'  Hilgard,  pokin'  up 
their  cold  noses.  I  reckon  the  plateau 
rises  off  these  ridges,  an'  the  Sevier  Riv- 
er an'  the  mountains  are  on  the  other 
side.  So  we'll  push  on  fer  the  plateau. 
We  might  come  up  with  Lightnin'  and 
his  bunch." 

All  the  next  day  they  rode  up  the 
hard-packed  trail  winding  along  the  base 
of  the  ridge.  It  was  a  long,  gradual 
ascent,  with  the  ridge  ever  growing 
rockier  and  more  rugged  and  the  desert 
slipping  below.  Cedar  trees  flourished 
toward  the  close  of  the  day's  march  and 
then  merged  their  yellow-green  with  the 
fresh  dark  green  of  the  pinons.  Sunset 
was  time  for  camp  and  found  them  halt- 
ing at  a  little  water  hole  among  a  patch 
of  cedars  and  bowlders. 

Cuth  slipped  the  packs  and  Lee  meas- 
ured out  the  oats.  On  a  hard  trail  the 
brothers  always  packed  grain  for  their 
mounts.  The  fact  that  the  mustangs 
when  eating  grain  were  also  eating  the 
profits  of  a  trip  never  entered  into  the 
Stewarts'  calculations.  The  horses  first, 
then  the  hounds,  and  then  themselves — 
that  was  the  way  of  the  "  mustang 
wranglers."  Having  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  their  dumb  friends,  Lee  and 
Cuth  set  about  getting  supper  for  them- 
selves. 

Cuth  had  the  flour  and  water  mixed 
to  a  nicety  and  Lee  had  the  Dutch  oven 
on  some  red-hot  coals  when,  moved  by 
a  common  instinct,  they  stopped  work 
and  looked  up. 

The  five  mustangs  were  not  munching 
their  oats;  their  heads  were  up.  Bess, 
the  keenest  of  the  quintet,  moved  rest- 
lessly and  then  took  a  few  steps  toward 
the  opening  in  the  cedars. 

"  Bess!  "  called  Lee,  sternly.  The 
mare  stopped. 

"  She's  got  a  scent,"  whispered  Cuth, 
reaching  for  his  rifle.  "  Mebbe  it's  a 
cougar." 

"  Mebbe,  but  I  never  knowed  Bess 
to  go  lookin'  up  one.  .  .  .  Hist!  Look 
at  Dash." 

The  yellow  hound  had  risen  from 
among  his  pack  and  stood  warily  shift- 
ing his  nose.  He  sniffed  the  wind, 
turned    round    and    round,    and    slowly 


stiffened  with  his  head  pointing  up  the 
ridge.  The  other  hounds  caught  some- 
thing, at  least  the  manner  of  their  leader, 
and  became  restless. 

"  Down,  Dash,  down,"  said  Lee,  and 
then  with  a  smile  to  Cuth,  "  Did  you 
hear  it?" 

"Hear  what?" 

"  Listen !  " 

The  warm  breeze  came  down  in  puffs 
from  the  ridge ;  it  rustled  the  cedars  and 
blew  fragrant  whiffs  of  smoke  into  the 
hunters'  faces,  and  presently  it  bore  a 
call,  a  low,  prolonged  call.  Cuth  rose 
noiselessly  to  his  feet  and  stood  still.  So 
horses,  hounds,  and  men  waited  listen- 
ing. The  sound  broke  the  silence  again, 
much  clearer,  a  keen,  sharp  whistle. 
The  third  time  it  rang  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  splitting  the  air, 
strong,  trenchant,  the  shrill,  fiery  call 
of  a  challenging  stallion.  Bess  reared 
an  instant  straight  up  and  came  down 
quivering. 

"  Look !  "  whispered  Lee,  tensely. 

On  the  summit  of  the  bare  ridge  stood 
a  noble  horse  clearly  silhouetted  against 
the  purple  and  gold  of  sunset  sky.  He 
was  an  iron-gray,  and  he  stood  wild  and 
proud,  with  long  silver-white  mane  wav- 
ing in  the  wind. 

"  Lightnin'  !  "  exclaimed  Cuth. 

He  stood  there  one  moment,  long 
enough  to  make  a  picture  for  the  wild- 
horse  hunters  that  would  never  be  for- 
gotten; then  he  moved  back  along  the 
ridge  and  disappeared.  Other  horses, 
blacks  and  bays,  showed  above  the  sage 
for  a  moment,  and  they,  too,  passed  out 
of  sight. 

"  I  couldn't  never  shoot  thet  stallion," 
whispered  Lee. 

"  No  more  could  I,"  replied  Cuth. 
"  Now,  what  do  you  make  of  thet  whis- 
lin'?" 

"  Jest  grazin'  along  easy  like.  The 
wind  sure  favors  us.  He  came  to  the 
hilltop  an'  jest  snorted  down,  like  a 
stallion  will,  to  let  anything  as  might 
be  there  know  he  could  lick  it.  Thet 
whistle  of  his  was  jest  plain  fight.  But, 
Lord!  Wasn't  he  a  beauty?  I  never 
seen  such  a  hoss,  never,  an'  never  any 
as  could  come  near  him." 

"  He  shure  was  pretty.  An',  Lee,  to 
my  way  of  thinkin'  he  jest  might  hev 


ON    THE    SUMMIT    OF    THE    BARE    RIDGE    STOOD    A    NOBLE    HORSE 
SILHOUETTED    AGAINST    THE    SUNSET    SKY. 


winded  our  mustangs,  Bess,  anyhow. 
You  know  how  we've  hed  proof  of 
scents  between  hosses  as  passed  all  our 

understandin'.     Bess  might  need  watch- 

*_>  " 
in  . 

Lee  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  Mebbe. 
It  was  kinder  strange.  But  if  we  can't 
trust  Bess,  we  can't  never  trust  a  hoss 
again.  I  reckon  we'd  better  lay  low  to- 
night. Keep  the  hounds  an'  hosses  in 
an'  get  an  early  start  fer  the  next  water 
hole.  Thet  bunch'll  drink  to-morrer  or 
next  day  if  they  ain't  scared." 

Before  daylight  the  brothers  were  up 
and  at  dawn  filed  out  of  the  cedar  grove. 
The    trained    horses   scarcely    rattled    a 


stone,  and  the  hounds  trotted  ahead  un- 
mindful of  foxes  and  rabbits  brushed  out 
of  the  sage. 

The  morning  passed  and  the  after- 
noon waned.  Green  willows  began  to 
skirt  the  banks  of  a  sandy  wash  and  the 
mustangs  sniffed  as  if  they  smelled  wa- 
ter. Presently  the  Stewarts  entered  a 
rocky  corner  refreshingly  bright  and 
green  with  grass,  trees,  and  flowers  and 
pleasant  with  the  murmur  of  bees  and 
fall  of  water.  A  heavily  flowing  spring 
gushed  from  under  a  cliff,  dashed  down 
over  stones  to  form  a  pool,  and  ran  out 
to  seep  away  and  lose  itself  in  the  sandy 
wash.      Flocks   of   blackbirds   chattered 
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around  the  pool  and  rabbits  darted  every- 
where. 

"  It'd  take  a  hull  lot  of  chasin'  to 
drive  a  mustang  from  comin'  regular  to 
thet  spring,"  commented  Cuth. 

"  Shure,  it's  a  likely  place,  an'  we 
can  make  a  corral  here  in  short  order." 

They  hobbled  their  mustangs  and 
then  set  to  work  on  the  corral.  The 
plan  was  to  drop  cedar  trees  around  the 
pool  and  leave  an  opening  at  the  most 
favorable  point,  which  was  a  wide-beaten 
trail.  By  nightfall  they  had  the  pool 
inclosed,  except  on  the  upper  side  where 
the  water  tumbled  over  a  jumble  of 
rocks,  a  place  no  horse  could  climb  out, 
and  on  the  lower  side  where  they  left 
the  opening  for  the  gate.  The  gate  was 
the  important  part  and  now  presented  a 
problem. 

"  We  can't  do  no  more  to-night,"  said 
Lee,  "  an'  we'll  hev'  to  take  chances  on 
the  stallion  comin'  down  to  drink.  Meb- 
be  it'll  be  a  couple  of  days  before  he 
comes,  an'  thet'll  give  us  time  to  fix  up 
a  gate  an'  strengthen  the  weak  places  in 
the  fence." 

All  that  night  Lee  and  Cuth  lay  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  corral,  waiting 
and  watching.  The  next  morning  they 
climbed  the  ridge  and  brought  down 
three  long  pine  poles.  These  they  fash- 
ioned into  a  gate,  and  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  swing  such  a  ponderous 
affair  they  concluded  to  let  it  lie  flat 
before  the  opening,  to  be  raised  quickly 
after  the  wild  mustangs  had  gone  in  to 
drink.  In  the  afternoon  the  hunters 
slept  with  only  Dash  on  guard;  at 
nightfall  they  were  ready  and  waiting 
for  their  quarry. 

What  little  breeze  there  was  favored 
their  position,  and  the  night  promised  to 
be  clear  and  starlit.  In  the  early  hours 
a  prowling  coyote  howled  lonesomely 
and  deer  came  down  to  drink.  Later, 
soft-footed  animals  slipped  with  padlike 
tread  over  the  stones  to  the  spring.  At 
midnight  the  breeze  failed  and  a  dead 
stillness  set  in.  It  was  not  broken  until 
the  afterpart  of  the  night,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, by  the  shrill,  piercing  neigh  of  a 
mustang.  The  Stewarts  raised  them- 
selves sharply  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  the  starlight. 

"Did  you  hear  thet?"  asked  Lee. 


"  I  jest  did.     Sounded  like  Bess." 

"  It  was  Bess,  darn  her  black  hide. 
She  never  did  thet  before." 

"  Mebbe  she's  winded  Lightnin'." 

"  Mebbe.  But  she  ain't  hobbled,  an' 
if  she'd  whistle  like  thet  fer  him  she's 
liable  to  make  off  after  him.  Now, 
what  to  do?" 

"  It's  too  late.  I  warned  you  before. 
We  can't  spoil  what  may  be  a  chance  to 
get  the  stallion.  Let  Bess  alone.  Many's 
the  time  she's  had  a  chance  to  make  off 
an'  didn't  do  it.     Let's  wait." 

"  Reckon  it's  all  we  can  do  now.  If 
she  called  thet  stallion,  it  proves  one 
thing — we  can't  never  break  a  wild  mare 
perfectly.  The  wild  spirit  may  sleep  in 
her  blood,  mebbe  fer  years,  but  some 
time  it'll  answer  to — " 

"  Shet  up — listen !  "  interrupted  Cuth. 

In  the  strained  moments  following 
there  was  no  sound,  and  no  movement 
till  Dash  put  his  nose  high  and  turned 
slowly  in  a  circle.  His  significant  ac- 
tion meant  to  the  hunters  that  he  had 
passed  the  uneasy  stage  prior  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  scent  and  was  now  baffled 
only  by  the  direction. 

"There!"  whispered  Lee. 

From  far  up  on  the  ridge  came  down 
the  faint  rattling  of  stones. 

"  Mustangs  —  an'  they're  comin' 
down,"  replied  Cuth. 

Long  experience  had  brought  the 
brothers  patience,  but  moments  such  as 
these,  waiting  in  the  shadow,  had  never 
come  to  be  tranquil.  Presently  sharp 
clicks  preceded  the  rattles,  and  when 
these  sounds  grew  together  and  became 
louder  the  hearts  of  the  hunters  began 
to  quicken.  The  sounds  merged  into  a 
regular  rhythmic  tramp.  It  came  down 
the  ridge,  softened  in  the  sandy  wash 
below  the  spring,  opened  up  again  with 
a  steady  click  and  thump,  and  came 
straight  for  the  corral. 

"  I  see  'em !  "  whispered  Cuth. 

Lee  answered  by  a  pressure  of  his 
hand.  It  was  an  anxious  moment,  for 
the  mustangs  had  to  pass  hunters  and 
hounds  before  entering  the  gate.  A 
black  bobbing  line  wound  out  of  the 
cedars.  Then  the  starlight  showed  the 
line  to  be  the  mustangs  marching  in 
single  file.  They  passed  with  drooping 
heads,  hurrying  a  little  toward  the  last, 
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and  unsuspiciously  entered  the  corral 
gate. 

"  Twenty  odd,"  whispered  Lee,  "  but 
all  blacks  an'  bays.  The  leader  wasn't 
in  thet  bunch.     Mebbe  it  wasn't  his — " 

Among  the  cedars  rose  the  peculiar 
halting  thump  of  hobbled  horses  trying 
to  cover  ground,  and  following  that 
snorts  and  crashings  of  brush  and  the 
pound  of  plunging  hoofs.  Then  out  of 
the  cedars  moved  two  shadows,  the  first 
a  great  gray  horse  with  snowy  mane, 
the  second  a  small,  graceful,  shiny  black 
mustang.  Lightning  and  Bess!  The 
stallion,  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  conquest 
such  as  had  made  him  famous  on  the 
wild  ranges,  was  magnificent  in  action 
and  mien.  Wheeling  about  her,  whinny- 
ing, cavorting,  he  arched  his  splendid 
neck  and  pushed  his  head  against  her. 
His  importunity  was  that  of  a  master.  . 

Suddenly  Bess  snorted  and  whirled 
down  the  trail.  Lightning  whistled  one 
short  blast  of  anger  or  terror  and  thun- 
dered after  the  black.  Bess  was  true 
to  her  desert  blood  at  the  last.  They 
vanished  in  the  gray  shadow  of  the  ce- 
dars, as  a  stream  of  frightened  mus- 
tangs poured  out  of  the  corral  in  a 
clattering  roar. 

Gradually  the  dust  settled.  Cuth 
looked  at  Lee  and  Lee  looked  at  Cuth. 
For  a  while  neither  spoke.  Cuth  gen- 
erously forbore  saying:  "  I  told  you  so." 


The  failure  of  their  plan  was  only  an 
incident  of  horse  wrangling  and  in  no 
wise  discomfited  them.  But  Lee  was 
angry  at  his  favorite. 

"  You  was  right,  Cuth,"  he  said. 
"  Thet  mare  played  us  at  the  finish. 
Ketched  when  she  was  a  yearling,  broke 
the  best  of  any  mustang  we  ever  had, 
trained  with  us  fer  five  years,  an'  helped 
down  many  a  stallion — an'  she  runs  off 
wild  with  thet  big,  white-maned  brute !  " 

"  Well,  they  make  a  team  an'  they'll 
stick,"  replied  Cuth.  "  An'  soil  we 
stick,  if  we  have  to  chase  them  to  the 
Great  Salt  Basin." 

Next  morning  when  the  sun  tipped 
the  ridge  rosy  red  Lee  put  the  big  yel- 
low hound  on  the  notched  track  of  the 
stallion,  and  the  long  trail  began.  At 
noon  the  hunters  saw  him  heading  his 
blacks  across  a  rising  plain,  the  first  step 
of  the  mighty  plateau  stretching  to  the 
northward.  As  they  climbed  grass  and 
water  became  more  frequent  along  the 
trail.  For  the  most  part  Lee  kept  on 
the  tracks  of  the  mustang  leader  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  hound ;  Dash  was  used 
in  the  grass  and  on  the  scaly  ridges 
where  the  trail  was  hard  to  find. 

The  succeeding  morning  Cuth  spied 
Lightning  watching  them  from  a  high 
point.  Another  day  found  them  on  top 
of  the  plateau,  among  the  huge  brown 
pine    trees    and    patches    of    snow    and 
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clumps  of  aspen.  It  took  two  days  to 
cross  the  plateau — sixty  miles.  Light- 
ning did  not  go  down,  but  doubled  on 
his  trail.  Rimming  a  plateau  was  famil- 
iar work  for  the  hunters,  and  twice  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  leader  and  his 
band.  Once  a  bunch  of  mustangs 
trooped  out  of  a  hollow  and  went  over 
the  wall,  down  on  the  back  trail.  The 
stallion  was  not  among  them,  and  Dash 


among  the  slides  of  snow  and  silver 
spruces,  and  another  across  a  divide  into 
a  rugged  country  of  bad  lands  where 
barrens  began  to  show  and  high  mesas 
lifted  flat  heads  covered  with  patches  of 
sage  and  gray-green  cedars.  So  it  went 
on  day  by  day,  but  Lightning  turned 
back  no  more.  He  had  marked  a 
straight  course,  though  every  mile  of  it 
grew  wilder.     Sometimes  for  hours  the 


AS    HE    PASSED    THROUGH,    A    YELLOW    LOOP    FLASHED    IN    THE    SUN. 


did  not  split  but  kept  straight  on  into 
the  timber. 

"  He's  broke  up  his  band — cut  out 
some,"  commented  Lee. 

"  Wait  till  he  takes  to  weathered 
stone,  then  we'll  see,"  replied  Cuth. 

Lightning  crossed  the  plateau  again 
and  struck  down  into  the  valley.  The 
trail  was  a  long  steep  slope  of  weathered 
stone,  and  the  pursuers  zigzagged  it  with 
the  ease  of  long  practice  in  the  canon 
country.  Many  times  the  great  stallion 
could  be  seen  looking  back.  Evidently 
this  steady  pursuit  puzzled  him.  After 
these  surveys  he  always  plunged  away  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  He  crossed  the  Sevier 
valley  to  the  river  and  turned  back. 
The  river  was  raging  from  thaws  in  the 
mountains.  Then  he  struck  up  the 
valley. 

Another  day  put  his  pursuers  high  up 


hunters  had  him  in  sight,  and  always  be- 
side him  was  the  little  black  they  knew 
to  be  Bess. 

There  came  a  day  when  Lightning  cut 
out  all  of  his  band  except  Bess,  and  they 
went  on  alone.  They  made  a  spurt  and 
lost  the  trailers  from  sight  for  two  days. 
Then  Bess  dropped  a  shoe  and  the  pur- 
suers came  up.  As  she  grew  lamer  and 
lamer,  the  stallion  showed  his  mettle. 
He  did  not  quit  her,  but  seemed  to  grow 
more  cunning  as  pursuit  closed  in  on 
them,  choosing  the  open  places  where  he 
could  see  far  and  browsing  along,  cover- 
ing rods  where  formerly  he  had  covered 
miles. 

One  day  the  trail  disappeared  on  stony 
ground,  and  there  Dash  came  in  for 
his  share.  Behind  them  the  Stewarts 
climbed  a  very  high  round-topped  mesa, 
buttressed  and  rimmed  by  cracked  cliffs. 
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It  was  almost  insurmountable.  They 
reached  the  summit  by  a  narrow  water- 
course, to  find  a  wild  and  lonesome  level 
inclosed  by  crags  and  gray  walls.  There 
were  cedars  and  fine  thin  grass  growing 
on  the  plateau. 

"  Corralled !  "  said  Lee,  laconically,  as 
his  keen  eye  swept  the  surroundings. 
"  He's  never  been  here  before,  an'  there's 
no  way  off  this  mesa  except  by  the  back 
trail,  which  we'll  close." 

After  fencing  the  split  in  the  wall  the 
brothers  separated  and  rode  around  the 
rim  of  the  mesa.  Lightning  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  trail ;  he  was  caught  in  a 
trap.  Lee  saw  him  flying  like  a  gleam 
through  the  cedars,  and  suddenly  came 
upon  Bess  limping  painfully  along.  He 
galloped  up,  roped  her,  and  led  her,  a 
tired  and  crippled  mustang,  back  to  the 
place  selected  for  camp. 

"  Played  out,  eh  ?  "  said  Cuth,  as  he 
smoothed  the  dusty  neck.  "  Wal,  Bess, 
you  can  rest  up  an'  help  us  ketch  the 
stallion.  There's  good  grazin'  here,  an' 
we  can  go  down  for  water." 

For  their  operations  the  hunters  chose 
the  highest  part  of  the  mesa,  a  level  cedar 
forest.  Opposite  a  rampart  of  the  cliff 
wall  they  cut  a  curved  line  of  cedars, 
dropping  them  close  together  to  form  a 
dense,  impassable  fence.  This  inclosed 
a  good  space  free  from  trees.  From  the 
narrowest  point,  some  twenty  yards 
wide,  they  cut  another  line  of  cedars 
running  diagonally  back  a  mile  into  the 
center  of  the  mesa.  What  with  this 
labor  and  going  down  every  day  to  take 
the  mustangs  to  water  nearly  a  week 
elapsed.  But  time  was  of  no  moment 
to  the  Stewarts.  Every  day  Bess  was 
getting  better,  and  Lightning  more  rest- 
ive. They  heard  him  crashing  through 
the  cedars,  and  saw  him  standing  in  open 
spots,  with  his  silver  mane  flying  and 
his  head  turned  over  his  shoulder  watch- 
ing, always  watching. 

"  It'd  be  somethin'  to  find  out  how 
long  thet  stallion  could  go  without 
waterin',"  commented  Lee.  "  But  we'll 
make  his  tongue  hang  out  to-morrer! 
An'  jest  fer  spite  we'll  break  him  with 
Black  Bess." 

Daylight  came  cool  and  misty;  the 
veils  unrolled  in  the  valleys,  the  purple 
curtains  of  the  mountains  lifted  to  the 


snow  peaks  and  became  clouds ;  and  then 
the  red  sun  burned  out  of  the  east. 

"  If  he  runs  this  way,"  said  Lee,  as  he 
mounted  Black  Bess,  "  drive  him  back. 
Don't  let  him  in  the  corral  till  he's 
tired." 

The  mesa  sloped  slightly  eastward  and 
the  cedar  forest  soon  gave  place  to  sage 
and  juniper.  At  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  mesa  Lee  jumped  Lightning 
out  of  a  clump  of  bushes.  A  race  en- 
sued for  half  the  length  of  the  sage  flat, 
then  the  stallion  made  into  the  cedars 
and  disappeared.  Lee  slowed  down,  trot- 
ting up  the  easy  slope,  and  cut  across 
somewhat  to  the  right.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  heard  Cuth  yelling  and  saw 
Lightning  tearing  through  the  scrub. 
Lee  went  on  to  the  point  where. he  had 
left  Cuth  and  waited. 

Soon  the  pound  of  hoofs  thudded 
through  the  forest,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  Lightning  appeared  straight 
ahead,  running  easily.  At  sight  of  Lee 
and  the  black  mare  he  snorted  viciously 
and,  veering  to  the  left,  took  to  the  open. 
Lee  watched  him  with  sheer  admiration. 
He  had  a  beautiful  stride  and  ran  seem- 
ingly without  effort.  Then  Cuth  gal- 
loped up  and  reined  in  a  spent  and  foam- 
flecked  mustang. 

"  Thet  stallion  can  run  some,"  was 
his  tribute. 

"  He  shure  can.  Change  hosses  now 
an'  be  ready  to  fall  in  line  when  I  chase 
him  back." 

With  that  Lee  coursed  away  and  soon 
crossed  the  trail  of  Lightning  and  fol- 
lowed it  at  a  sharp  trot,  threading  in  and 
out  of  the  aisles  and  glades  of  the  forest. 
He  passed  through  to  the  rim  and  circled 
half  the  mesa  before  he  saw  the  stallion 
again.  Lightning  stood  on  a  ridge  look- 
ing backward.  When  the  hunter  yelled, 
the  stallion  leaped  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
and  plunged  down  the  ridge.  Lee 
headed  to  cut  him  off  from  the  cedars, 
but  he  forged  to  the  front,  gained  the 
cedar  level,  and  twinkled  in  and  out  of 
the  clump  of  trees.  Again  Lee  slowed 
down  to  save  his  mustang. 

Bess  was  warming  up  and  Lee  wanted 
to  see  what  she  could  do  at  close  range. 
Keeping  within  sight  of  Lightning  the 
hunter  chased  him  leisurely  round  and 
round  the  forest,  up  and  down  the  sage 
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slopes,  along  the  walls,  at  last  to  get 
him  headed  for  the  only  open  stretch  on 
the  mesa.  Lee  rode  across  a  hollow  and 
came  out  on  the  level  only  a  few  rods 
behind  him. 

"Hi!  Hi!  Hi!"  yelled  the  hunter, 
spurring  Bess  forward  like  a  black  streak. 
Uttering  a  piercing  snort  of  terror  the 
gray  stallion  lunged  out,  for  the  first 
time  panic-stricken,  and  lengthened  his 
stride  in  a  way  that  was  wonderful  to 
see.  Then  at  the  right  moment  Cuth 
darted  from  his  hiding  place,  whooping 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  whirling  his 
lasso.  Lightning  won  that  race  down 
the  open  stretch,  but  it  cost  him  his  best. 

At  the  turn  he  showed  his  fear  and 
plunged  wildly  first  to  the  left  then  to 
the  right.  Cuth  pushed  him  relentlessly, 
while  Lee  went  back,  tied  up  Bess,  and 
saddled  Billy,  a  wiry  mustang  of  great 
endurance.  Then  the  two  hunters  re- 
morselessly hemmed  Lightning  between 
them,  turned  him  where  they  wished,  at 
last  to  run  him  around  the  corner  of  the 
fence  of  cut  cedars  down  the  line  through 
the  narrow  gate  into  the  corral  prepared 
for  him. 

"  Hold  here !  "  cried  Lee  at  the  gate. 
"  I'll  go  in  an'  drive  him  round  an' 
round  till  he's  done;  then  when  I  yell 
you  stand  to  one  side  an'  rope  him  as  he 
goes  out." 

Lightning  ran  around  the  triangular 
space,  plunged  up  the  steep  walls,  and 
crashed  over  the  dead  cedars.  Then  as 
sense  and  courage  gave  way  more  and 
more  to  terror  he  broke  into  desperate 
headlong  flight.  He  ran  blindly,  and 
every  time  he  passed  the  guarded  gate- 
way, his  eyes  were  wilder  and  his  stride 
more  labored. 


"  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  "  yelled  Lee. 

Cuth  pulled  out  of  the  opening  and 
hid  behind  the  line  of  cedars,  his  lasso 
swinging  loosely.  Lightning  saw  the 
vacated  opening  and  sprang  forward 
with  a  hint  of  his  old  speed.  As  he 
passed  through,  a  yellow  loop  flashed  in 
the  sun,  circling,  narrowing,  and  he 
seemed  to  run  right  into  it.  The  loop 
whipped  close  around  the  glossy  neck 
and  the  rope  stretched  taut.  Cuth's 
mustang  staggered  under  the  violent 
shock,  went  to  his  knees,  but  struggled 
up  and  held  firmly.  Lightning  reared 
aloft. 

Then  Lee,  darting  up  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  shot  his  lasso.  The  noose  nipped 
the  right  foreleg  of  the  stallion.  He 
plunged  and  for  an  instant  there  was  a 
wild  straining  struggle,  then  he  fell  heav- 
ing and  groaning.  In  a  twinkling  Lee 
sprang  off  and,  slipping  the  rope  that 
threatened  to  strangle  Lightning  replaced 
it  by  a  stout  halter  and  made  this  fast  to 
a  cedar. 

Whereupon  the  Stewarts  stood  back 
arid  gazed  at  their  prize.  Lightning  was 
badly  spent,  but  not  to  a  dangerous 
point;  he  was  wet  with  foam  but  no 
fleck  of  blood  appeared;  his  superb  coat 
showed  scratches,  but  none  cut  the  flesh. 
He  was  up  after  a  while,  panting  heavily 
and  trembling  in  all  his  muscles.  He 
was  a  beaten  horse,  but  he  showed  no 
viciousness,  only  the  wild  fear  of  a  trap- 
ped animal.  He  eyed  Bess,  then  the  hun- 
ters, and  last  the  halter. 

"Lee,  will  you  look  at  him!  Will 
you  jest  look  at  thet  mane!  "  ejaculated 
Cuth. 

"  Wal,"  replied  Lee,  "  I  reckon  thet 
reward,  an'  then  some,  can't  buy  him." 
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XERCISE  in  primitive  times 
was  the  price  of  life.  It 
was  only  after  we  had 
learned  to  live  by  our  wits, 
and  exercise  became  a  lux- 
ury, that  it  began  to  run 
into  fads.  If  primitive  man  neglected  his 
al  fresco  Delsartean  exercises  and  let  his 
muscles  soften,  he  simply  provided  a  ten- 
der tit-bit  for  some  of  his  confreres, 
carnivore  or  cannibal.  It  was  a  case  of 
eat,  or  be  eaten,  and  his  motto  was:  "  Do 
it  first !  "  The  gorgeous  possibilities  of 
Power  through  Repose  had  not  yet 
dawned  on  him. 

In  those  days  man  didn't  exercise,  he 
just  "  humped  " — he  had  to.  Exercise 
with  him  was  not  sport,  but  simply  the 
hungriest  and  grimmest  sort  of  earnest. 
In  such  few  games  as  he  did  play,  his 
motto  was  that  sometimes  imputed  to 
the  football  field :  "  Kill  only  when  ab- 
solutely necessary;  in  other  cases  muti- 
late!" 

In  fact,  primitive  man,  like  his  suc- 
cessor, the  wage  earner  of  to-day,  in- 
deed nine  tenths  of  the  species  in  any 
age,  always  got  a  good  deal  more  exer- 
cise than  he  cared  for  in  the  course  of 
winning  his  living,  and  usually  much 
more  than  was  good  for  him.  The 
harder  any  given  class  to-day,  outside  of 
agriculture,  works  with  its  muscles,  the 
shorter  is  its  average  life.  Consequently 
man  grew  to  hate  exercise  like  every 
other  form  of  that  repulsive  thing,  work, 
and  the  first  use  that  he  has  always  made 
of  the  accumulation  of  enough  money  or 
merchandise  to  cover  his  meal  tickets  for 
a  few  months  or  years  ahead  has  been  to 
stop  exercise. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  he  loves  sit- 
ting still — as  a  matter  of  fact  our  leisure 
classes  waste  as  much  energy  and  gray 
matter  in  devising  idiotic  amusements 
as  they  would  in  earning  their  living 
— but  the  pride  of  the  thing,   that  ap- 


peals to  him,  the  "  ostentation  of  con- 
spicuous waste,"  as  Zueblin  calls  it,  the 
ability  to  show  that  he  "  doesn't  have 
to."  Men,  when  they  are  really  alive, 
hate  rest  and  could  not  be  hired  to  go  to 
heaven  as  it  is  usually  described,  or  even 
to  contemplate  the  idea  with  any  great 
degree  of  toleration. 

It  is  the  looks  of  the  thing,  the  con- 
trast, that  counts  chiefly,  and  the  man 
who,  in  his  youth,  has  worked  hard  on 
the  farm,  or  in  the  mill  or  shop  is  in- 
variably the  hardest  man  to  persuade  to 
take  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  in  his 
later  prosperous  life.  The  most  stub- 
born and  indignant  opponents  of  new 
gymnasia  or  athletic  fields  or  public 
games  are  the  farmers  in  the  Legislature, 
or  the  successful,  "  practical  "  men  in  the 
City  Council  or  on  the  School  Board, 
who  had  to  take  a  great  deal  more  exer- 
cise than  they  liked  in  their  youthful 
days  and  have  never  taken  any  worth 
mentioning  since. 

The  sternest  and  bitterest  opposition 
to  intelligent  physical  culture  and  ra- 
tional hours  of  work,  to  the  purchase  of 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  the  granting 
of  reasonable  holidays,  comes  from  the 
class  whose  boast  is  that  they  started  as 
barefoot  country  boys,  who  hate  physical 
exercise  of  all  sorts  as  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude and  degradation,  and  who  propose 
to  hug  to  their  bosoms  their  hard-won 
privilege  of  "  day-long  blessed  idleness  " 
from  muscular  toil,  while  at  the  same 
time  insisting  that  the  rising  generation 
shall  pass  through  the  same  treadmill  as 
they  did,  just  as  the  Sophomore  passes 
on  with  interest  to  the  incoming  class 
the  hazings  and  other  indignities  which 
were  perpetrated  on  him  as  a  Freshman. 
Unfortunately,  boast  as  we  may  of  our 
superiority  to  country  conditions,  our 
city  working  hours  are  still  determined 
largely  by  primitive  farming  standards, 
when  the  work  needed  so  little  brains 
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that  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  was  to 
work  longer  hours  than  the  other  fellow. 
Our  only  principle  is  to  put  in  the  whole 
day  ourselves  and  get  as  many  hours  of 
the  other  man's  time  as  possible,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  or  ill  employed.  There 
are  few  things  we  do  with  so  little  in- 
telligence as  work.  We  still  run  our 
factories,  shops,  and  offices  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  a  day,  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  we  would  do  more  work 
of  better  quality  in  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  by  devoting  the  balance  of  the 
time  to  rational  physical  culture  and 
recreation  in  the  open  air. 

Shorter  Hours — Better  Work 

The  unanimous  experience  of  the 
entire  world  of  industry  is  that  the 
shorter  the  hours  of  work  so  far,  the 
larger  the  output  per  laborer,  the  higher 
the  wages,  and  the  lower  the  percentage 
of  labor  cost  in  the  product.  A  ten-hour 
day  pays  everybody  concerned  better  than 
a  twelve-hour  day;  and  an  eight-hour 
than  a  ten-hour.  How  much  further 
the  reduction  can  profitably  go  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Yet  the  "  successful  man  "  element  in 
every  community  has  to  be  beaten  over 
the  head  with  a  club,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  strike,  or  of  factory  and  industrial 
legislation  by  indignant  public  sentiment, 
every  time  it  is  proposed  to  shorten  hours 
and  allow  decent  opportunity  for  health- 
giving  recreation  in  the  open  air  to  the 
slaves  of  the  mine  gallery,  of  the  shop 
with  its  human  choke-damp  or  disease- 
bearing  dust,  of  the  foundry  that  melts 
human  lives  in  its  furnaces  as  part  of  the 
raw  material,  or  of  the  "  stitch,  stitch, 
stitch  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  "  in 
the  garment  factories,  formerly  known 
as  sweat  shops. 

The  worst  error  of  exercise,  the  most 
dangerous  fad  of  physical  culture,  is  not 
to  take  enough  of  it,  and  .to  sneer  at 
every  form  of  it  that  does  not  bear  the 
dollar  mark.  By  one  of  those  cynical 
poetic  justices  of  Nature  th.e  very  men 
who  denounce  all  physical  culture  and 
recreation  as  fads  are  those  who  pay  the 
heaviest  personal  penalty  for  this  delu- 
sion. They  use  the  vigor  that  they  have 
gained  in  early  youth  in  Nature's  open- 


air  school  to  chain  themselves  to  the 
desk,  to  bury  themselves  in  dungeonlike 
offices  or  airless  workrooms  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  They  "  feel  fine  " 
and  are  sure  they  are  going  to  live  to  be 
a  hundred,  but  one  day,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, a  little  artery,  whose  coat  has  been 
hardening  for  twenty  years  unnoticed, 
becomes  so  brittle  that  it  snaps  suddenly 
— and  down  they  go  with  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  like  a  winged  duck.  It  is  never 
safe  to  jeer  at  the  gods,  whether  the 
imaginary  ones  of  Olympus  or  the  real 
ones  of  modern  science. 

The  men  who  jeer  loudest  at  physical 
culture  and  who  sarcastically  advise  col- 
lege and  high-school  students,  ambitious 
for  gymnasia  or  athletic  fields,  to  "  go 
and  git  a  buck  saw  and  a  cord  of  wood," 
or  a  hoe  and  a  potato  patch  and  develop 
their  muscles  "  like  I  did  when  I  was  a 
boy  "  are  the  very  ones  who  die  suddenly 
when  they  should  be  in  their  prime,  for 
lack  of  exercise  and  open-air  recreation. 
It  is  really  an  astonishing  thing  how 
many  giants  of  industry  and  transporta- 
tion, particularly  executive  railroad  men, 
die,  or  suddenly  go  to  pieces,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  in  railroad  circles  that  a  big 
general  superintendent,  or  department 
chief  will  seldom  live  beyond  forty-eight 
to  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Many  break 
down  before  that. 

Overdrafts  on  the  Body  Bank 

It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
way  they  work.  It  isn't;  it's  the  way 
they  don't  exercise  and  utterly  neglect 
sane,  wholesome,  restful  recreation  in 
the  open  air.  These  men  have  acquired 
a  temporary  surplus,  so  to  speak,  of  re- 
serve energy  and  working  power  by 
vigorous  and  strenuous  muscular  effort 
in  their  early  days.  After  they  "  arrive," 
they  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  using  up 
their  surplus,  and  in  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  it  is  gone.  Their  body 
bank  has  been  carrying  them  on  over- 
drafts for  the  last  six  years.  Suddenly 
it  refuses  further  credit  and  down  they 
go!  When  the  sanatorium  doctor,  or 
the  undertaker,  picks  up  the  pieces,  he 
discovers  that  they  have  taken  no  exer- 
cise save  with  their  teeth,  or  vicariously, 
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by  watching  other  people  do  it,  for  ten 
years  past. 

This  is  the  class  of  men  that  appear 
to  lend  credit  to  the  lying  old  proverb 
about  those  who  "  dig  their  graves  with 
their  teeth."  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the 
"  hang-over  "  of  their  early  outdoor  lives 
hadn't  enabled  them  to  eat  enormously 
without  taking  exercise,  they  would  not 
have  lasted  nearly  as  many  years  as  they 
did. 

Indeed,  the  most  dangerous  feature  of 
fads  in  physical  culture  is  that  by  their 
narrowness  and  injudiciousness  they 
prevent  you  from  getting  enough  of  it! 
We  doctors  feel  toward  physical  culture 
and  outdoor  exercise  pretty  much  as  the 
great  preacher  Spurgeon  did  about  giv- 
ing. 

He  was  talking  one  day  to  an  audience 
of  ministers  and  urging  them  to  get  their 
congregations  to  give  liberally  to  mis- 
sions, churches,  education,  etc. 

"  But,"  said  one  of  the  young  men, 
"  isn't  it  possible  for  a  church  to  give  so 
much  that  it  will  have  nothing  left  for 
itself  and  go  to  pieces?" 

"Well,"  said  the  great  divine,  "that 
might  happen,  but  if  you  ever  hear  of  a 
church  dying  because  it  gave  too  much, 
just  send  for  me  and  I'll  come  and 
preach  its  funeral  sermon  free  of  charge, 
and  my  text  will  be  '  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ! '  " 

There  are  those  who  injure  themselves 
by  too  much  and  too  strenuous  physical 
culture,  but  they  are  comparatively  few 
and  far  between.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  fads  act  in  just  the  opposite  direction 
by  deluding  us  into  the  belief  that  we  can 
get  all  we  need  for  a  day  in  two  or  three 
doses  of  seven  and  a  half  minutes  each. 
Almost  the  only  serious  or  lasting  harm 
done  by  excesses  in  exercise  is  among 
young,  growing  boys  held  to  the  stop- 
watch and  trained  to  run  for  prizes  by 
that  curse  of  modern  athletics,  the  pro- 
fessional coach,  or  professional  trainer, 
among  champion  athletes,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  small  percentage  who  go  into 
training  or  competitions  when  their 
hearts  and  lungs  are  still  weak  after  an 
"illness,  especially  an  infection,  even  if 
only  of  the  grippe. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  and  prevalent 
fads    in    physical    culture    is    the    "  tab- 


loid "  delusion — the  idea  that  you  can 
concentrate  the  essentials  of  a  day's  exer- 
cise into  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
"  predigested "  whizzing  with  dumb- 
bells or  pumping  with  somebody's 
"  Extrasizer"  as  Morris  Mowgileffsky 
calls  it,  usually  advertised  under  such 
headings  as  "  Health  and  Long  Life  for 
$1.35";  or,  "The  Secret  of  Vigor  in 
your  Vest  Pocket  " ;  or  "  A  Gymnasium 
in  a  Clothes  Closet  " ;  illustrated  by  a 
picture  of  some  hippopotamus  of  a  crea- 
ture, whose  muscles  have  broken  out  all 
over  him  and  who  in  his  sworn  testimony 
assures  you  that  with  it  alone  he  has 
built  himself  up  to  his  present  elephant- 
ine proportions  from  a  spindling,  narrow- 
chested  consumptive !  The  bare  possibil- 
ity of  ever  coming  to  look  like  such  a 
monstrosity  would  send  a  shudder  down 
the  spine  of  any  rational  being,  but  the 
"  Extrasizer "  sells  like  the  proverbial 
"  hot  cakes." 

Why   We  Need  Exercise 

The  "  business,"  so  to  speak,  of  exer- 
cise for  the  brain  worker  or  indoor  man 
or  woman  is  to  pump  the  blood  through 
the  tired  brain  and  little-used  muscles, 
wash  out  their  fatigue  poisons,  burn  up 
clean  the  wastes  of  the  food  necessary  to 
supply  working  power,  and  get  rid  of  all 
these  through  the  lungs,  the  skin,  and  the 
kidneys.  This  process  takes  hours  every 
day  instead  of  minutes,  and  you  can  no 
more  accomplish  it  in  two  or  three  ten- 
minute  periods  than  you  can  keep  up 
your  working  power  on  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  patent,  predigested  humbug 
in  place  of  three  square  meals.  More- 
over, the  only  place  to  get  rid  of  these 
waste  poisons  adequately  from  lungs  and 
skin  is  in  the  open  air.  The  "  sweat  of 
thy  brow  "  is  literally  the  price  of  life 
as  well  as  of  bread. 

Even  with  a  life  spent  constantly  in 
the  open  air,  these  poisons  accumulate 
one  fifth  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be 
got  rid  of,  and  it  takes  eight  or  ten  hours' 
sleep  every  night,  with  muscles  and  brain 
at  rest,  to  restore  the  balance. 

How  utterly  preposterous  and  impos- 
sible that  this  daylong  process  should  be 
carried  out,  or  even  distantly  imitated, 
in  two  or  three  five-minute  periods  of 
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calisthenics  or  deep  breathing  indoors! 
We  might  as  well  try  to  kill  a  tiger  with 
a  squirt-gun,  or,  in  the  words  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  to  capture  the  Snark  by 

Threatening  its  life  with  a  railroad  share, 
And  pursuing  with  smiles  and  with  soap. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  that 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  vigorous  arm- 
swinging,  windmilling,  back  and  body 
straining,  and  side-stretching  are  an  ad- 
mirable introduction  to  the  day's  work 
just  after  the  bath,  or  a  good  preliminary 
to  restful  sleep,  just  before  retiring,  but 
they  are  no  more  to  be  considered  a  gen- 
uine substitute  for  a  day's  exercise,  the 
amount  needed  to  keep  you  in  health, 
than  the  cherry  in  a  cocktail  is  the  food 
equivalent  of  a  pound  of  beefsteak. 

Exercise  in  such  doses  is  little  better 
than  cough  drops  for  a  consumptive, 
which  delude  him  into  the  idea  that  he 
is  doing  something  to  save  his  life  by  re- 
lieving a  few  of  his  most  uncomfortable 
symptoms,  but  do  nothing  whatever  to 
cure  his  disease.  Exercise  to  do  any 
genuine  or  permanent  good  to  health 
must  be  taken  by  the  hour  and  not  by 
the  minute.  And  the  hours  that  we 
spend  in  this  way  are  not  wasted,  but 
the  best  investment  we  can  possibly  make 
of  the  time. 

No  man  of  affairs,  however  important 
or  overdriven,  can  ever  be  too  busy  to 
take  time  for  exercise,  unless  he  wishes 
to  apply  for  his  Long  Vacation  a  decade 
or  two  earlier  than  is  necessary.  The 
place  where  the  Mummy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians should  be  carried  round  at  regular 
intervals,  with  a  reminder  that  he  has 
been  dead  for  ten  thousand  years,  is  not 
at  feasts,  but  in  our  business  offices, 
workshops,  counting-houses,  and  studies. 
There  is  where  men  are  really  killing 
themselves,  instead  of  in  their  sports, 
their  luxuries,  or  even  in  their  vices. 
Commercially,  slave-driving  your  body 
and  brain  may  sometimes  be  a  necessity, 
but  the  unbiased  biologist  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  beginning  to  suspect  that 
the  praises  of  industry,  like  those  of 
sacrifice,  are  sung  most  loudly  and  in- 
sistently by  those  in  church  or  state  who 
hope  to  profit  by  it — in  others! 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  genesis — 
I    had    almost    said    apotheosis — of    an 


apostle  of  physical  culture.  Like  every 
other  genius,  he  is  born  not  made.  If 
he  be  a  male,  the  innate  qualifications 
that  he  requires  are  an  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  groups  of 
muscles  and  a  genius  for  advertising.  If 
he  have  the  former  without  the  latter, 
he  simply  becomes  the  prize  fighter,  the 
baseball  player,  acrobat,  or  other  form 
of  professional  athlete.  In  that  case, 
when  people  ask  him  "  how  he  does  it," 
he  simply  and  truthfully  replies  that  he 
doesn't   know,    he   was   born   with    the 

gift. 

Beginning  of  a  System 

If  he  has  the  secondary  qualification, 
and  fortunately  for  the  community  not 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand  has,  he 
begins  to  look  wise  and  impart  his  secret 
of  success  at  so  much  per  impart.  He 
hires  a  press  agent,  or  if  he  has  the 
brains,  starts  a  magazine  and  becomes 
his  own.  Being  blissfully  ignorant  of 
even  the  rudiments  of  physiology,  hy- 
giene, dietetics,  or  the  science  of  mus- 
cular development,  his  scheme  of  physical 
culture  usually  consists  either  of  advising 
his  admirers  to  follow  his  own  admirable 
personal  habits  of  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, and  exercising — good  or  bad  as  these 
may  happen  to  be,  or  else  of  delivering 
some  string  of  absurdities  that  he  has 
culled  out  of  almanacs,  "  Every  Man  his 
own  Doctor,"  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cessors, or  the  maxims  of  the  circus  tent 
and  his  "  trainer." 

Such  physical  powers  as  he  possesses 
he  was  invariably  born  with,  though  he 
may  have  improved  upon  them  by  devot- 
ing his  whole  mind  to  the  business.  In 
fact,  he  is  what  the  biologist  calls  "  a 
sport "  and  the  man  in  the  street  a 
"  freak,"  and  anything  but  an  ideal  of 
balanced,  symmetrical,  enduring,  phys- 
ical development,  let  alone  mental. 

Yet  the  gaping  public  is  induced,  by 
the  exploitation  of  his  triumphs  and  the 
free  use  of  his  pictures  in  every  imagi- 
nable peacock  pose,  showing  his  contort- 
ed muscles  and  his  pithecoid  profile,  to 
buy  his  apparatus,  purchase  his  "  secret," 
or  take  his  course  in  calisthenics,  in  the 
blissful  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  will 
become  like  him.     So  far  as  the  value  of 
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their  systems  can  be  judged  by  their 
effect  upon  themselves,  the  cold  statisti- 
cal facts  of  record  show  them  to  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  insurance  companies, 
"  exceedingly  poor  life  risks."  Few  of 
them  live  to  be  over  fifty.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  rational  of  them,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  after 
some  six  or  seven  years  of  chronic  in- 
validism. 

Like  champion  athletes  of  all  sorts, 
they  resist  the  attack  of  acute  diseases, 
like  tuberculosis  and  typhoid,  badly,  far 
worse  than  the  average  man,  and  are 
about  as  deplorably  unsafe  guides  and 
examples  for  the  rising  generation  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  The  un- 
balanced character  of  their  "  systems  " 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
normal,  sensible  individuals  find  out 
their  absurdities  and  give  .them  up  in 
disgust  after  a  few  weeks'  or  few  months' 
following.  Only  those  who  are  them- 
selves slightly  unbalanced,  either  men- 
tally or  physically,  persist  in  them.  To 
paraphrase  the  old  European  proverb, 
"  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find 
a  Tartar,"  scratch  a  health  crank  and 
eight  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  an 
invalid,  whether  his  fad  be  exercise,  diet, 
clothing,  or  chewing.  Nine  tenths  of  all 
individuals  who  subsist  on  exclusive  diets 
and  who  live  by  rule  are  physically 
or  mentally  defective  and  will  remain  so 
as  long  as  they  stick  to  their  fads.  The 
capacity  for  fads  is,  in  fact,  a  sign  of 
abnormality. 

If  the  apostle  of  physical  culture.be 
of  the  female  sex,  her  performances  are 
far  more  artistic  and  graceful,  but 
equally  amusing.  Like  her  male  coun- 
terpart, she  is  born  with  a  beautiful  face 
or  a  graceful  figure.  If  she  has  the  aver- 
age endowment  of  brains  she  utilizes 
these  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage,  but 
if  a  little  more  or  less  or  a  little  differ- 
ent, she  begins  to  pose  like  the  champion 
strong  man,  only  far  more  gracefully 
and  artistically,  and  to  tell  others  "  how 
to  do  it."  The  silly  little  canary  bird 
things  that  she  tells  them  to  do  in  the 
way  of  dieting  and  thinking  high 
thoughts,  and  going  without  corsets,  or 
walking  barefoot  in  the  dew,  or  living 
in  Harmony  with  the  All  Good,  or 
crawling  like  the  lizard,  or  hopping  a  la 


Kangaroo,  have  no  more  to  do  with  her 
complexion  and  her  figure  than  postage 
stamps  have  with  the  spots  on  the  sun. 

She  is  just  as  blissfully  ignorant  as 
her  male  counterpart  of  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, dietetics,  and  the  laws  of  health, 
but  she  knows  she  can  count  with  equal 
certainty  on  the  boundless  credulity  of 
her  sisters,  who  are  less  richly  endowed 
physically,  but  more  so  financially.  They 
take  their  coffee  without  cream,  or  their 
cream  without  coffee,  their  ten  drops  of 
violet  cologne  upon  lump  sugar,  or  their 
deep,  downward  breathing  with  an  up- 
ward thought,  they  contort  themselves 
over  their  bed  rails,  or  writhe  over  their 
boudoir  floors,  or  dislocate  half  their 
joints  in  Delsartean  poses,  or  work  them- 
selves into  neurasthenia  trying  to  acquire 
Power  through  Repose,  and  practicing 
the  Gospel  of  Limpness.  They  end  with 
exactly  the  same  unroseleaf-like  com- 
plexions and  unchorusgirl-like  figures 
with  which  they  began,  but  hope  springs 
eternal  and  they  are  always  ready  to 
swallow  a  new  bait,  undiscouraged  by 
past  failures  and  pathetically  sure  that 
this  plan  will  prove  the  real  secret  of 
beauty. 

"Beauty"  that  Soon  Fades 

If  anyone  would  take  the  trouble  td 
follow  the  lives  of  these  prize  beauties, 
they  would  find  that,  with  a  few  lament- 
able exceptions,  they  grow  old  and  go.  to 
pieces,  by  either  the  fat  or  the  fibrous 
route,  from  five  to  fifteen  years  earlier 
than  the  average.  The  one  thing  that 
kept  them  before  the  public  eye  was 
their  beauty  or  their  figure,  and  when 
that  is  gone  they  are  promptly  forgotten, 
new  favorites  take  their  place,  and  a 
new  generation  of  gaping  gullibles  are 
ready  to  swallow  their  claims. 

Any  system  of  physical  culture  which 
does  not  include  at  least  from  two  to 
four  hours'  gentle  exercise  a  day  in  the 
open  air,  three  square  meals,  and  nine 
hours  of  sleep  is  of  the  Evil  One.  So 
far  as  it  passes  itself  off  as  a  substitute 
for  real  exercise  and  fresh  air,  or  en- 
courages you  to  neglect  these,  it  is  a 
fraud  and  a  failure.  Practically  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  advertised  systems  must 
be  put  down  in  this  class. 
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Another  thing  which,  though  helpful 
and  invaluable  in  rational  doses,  may 
easily  be  made  a  fetish  is  machine-made 
exercise.  Any  exercise  which  has  to  be 
taken  with  an  apparatus  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  At  best  it  is  only 
a  supplement  to,  or  temporary  substitute 
for,  real  exercise.  In  the  gymnasium 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  skilled  physical 
director,  chest  weights,  rowing  machines, 
bars,  ladders,  etc.,  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  building  up  groups  of  muscles 
or  regions  of  the  body  which  are  deficient 
or  below  the  general  average,  and  in 
filling  in  the  gaps  between  different  kinds 
of  outdoor  sports,  or  serving  as  a  substi- 
tute for  these  in  inclement  weather. 
But  as  they  are  apt  to  be  used  by  the 
average  man  or  boy  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  in  his  own  chosen  odds  and  ends  of 
time,  they  may  easily  be  made  to  do  as 
much  harm  as  good. 

Mere  Work  Not  Enough 

Particularly  is  this  true  from  the  fact 
that  by  means  of  them  we  are  enabled 
to  so  far  concentrate  our  exercise  as  to 
do  a  given  amount  of  muscular  work, 
which  in  any  ordinary  form  of  outdoor 
exercise  or  sport,  short  of  sprinting, 
would  be  spread  out  over  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour,  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  the  notion  being  that 
if  you  make  your  muscles  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  this  is  all  that  health 
requires.  This,  of  course,  is  utterly 
fallacious  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
since  the  real  value  of  exercise  consists 
in  increasing  the  elimination  of  waste 
poisons  through  the  lungs  and  skin,  and 
not  in  increasing  their  formation. 

What  the  average  business  man  or 
office  worker  is  doing  when  he  rushes 
through  his  gymnasium  cyclone-fashion, 
chins  himself  fifteen  or  twenty  times, 
pumps  on  the  parallel  bar,  or  swings  on 
the  horizontal  bar  for  five  minutes, 
smashes  the  medicine  ball  back  and 
forth,  hammers  himself  purple  in  the 
face  on  the  punching  bag,  runs  ten  times 
around  the  racing  gallery,  and  takes  a 
hot  shower  bath  and  a  rub-down  all  in 
eighteen  and  a  half  minutes,  is  simply 
loading  himself  to  the  bursting  point 
with    the    fatigue   poisons   of   muscular 


effort  and  allowing  no  time  for  their 
elimination.  He  came  to  the  gymnasium 
from  his  office  with  his  blood  loaded 
with  the  fatigue  toxins  of  brain  work. 
He  adds  to  them  an  additional  amount 
of  the  muscle  fatigue  poisons  and  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  both  barrels  loaded 
with  carbon  dioxide,  instead  of  one  as 
before. 

When  it  is  added  that  most  gymnasia, 
except  a  few  rare  ones  belonging  to  some 
university  or  big  club,  are  as  innocent 
of  ventilation  as  a  Turkish  bath  and  as 
fragrant  as  a  livery  stable  with  human 
steam,  it  can  be  seen  what  a  broken  reed 
this  kind  of  gymnasium  work  is  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  healthful  exercise. 

No  one  is  more  keenly  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  ignorant,  unskilled  use  of  the 
gymnasium  and  its  apparatus  than  are 
the  splendid  group  of  broad-minded, 
scholarly,  scientifically  trained  men  who 
are  growing  up  as  physical  directors  of 
the  great  gymnasia  and  training  schools 
attached  to  our  college,  universities,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s,  and  municipal  and  military 
organizations.  Such  men  as  Sargent, 
of  Harvard,  who  has  done  such  mag- 
nificent pioneer  work  in  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional physical  education  and  race-build- 
ing, Seaver,  of  Amherst,  MacKenzie, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mey- 
lan,  of  Columbia,  Gulick  and  Crampton, 
of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  have 
been  insisting  for  years  that  the  real  field 
of  training  is  the  heart  and  the  nervous 
system  rather  than  the  muscles;  that  all 
forms  of  athletic  exercises,  to  be  of  per- 
manent benefit,  should  be  carried  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  open  air;  that 
we  should  develop  and  use  muscles  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  directions  and 
group  movements  for  which  they  are 
naturally  used;  that  consequently  the 
most  profitable  and  helpful  exercises  are 
those  which  are  instinctive  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  hence  partake  of  the  nature 
of  free  play;  that  the  only  forms  of 
exercise  to  which  the  subject  can  be  in- 
duced to  devote  sufficient  time  and  make 
a  daily  or  weekly  habit  for  life  are  those 
which  are  agreeable  and  attractive  in 
themselves  and  also  partake  of  the 
nature  of  play. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  how  in 
all  the  great  systems  of  physical  culture, 
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even  in  those  which,  like  the  German 
turners  founded  by  Jahn,  or  the  equally 
famous  Swedish  system  of  Ling,  made 
the  gymnasium  the  very  foundation 
stone,  it  is  coming  to  occupy  a  less  and 
less  important  and  dominant  place.  In 
fact,  the  modern  exponents  of  both  these 
great  systems  make  games  and  sports  in 
the  open  air  the  central  part  of  their 
scheme  and  the  gymnasium  only  a  sup- 
plementary one.  This  is,  of  course, 
practically  the  position  which  the  great 
English  open-air  methods  of  physical 
training  have  instinctively  assumed  from 
the  beginning. 

Another  fad  of  physical  culture  which, 
though  beneficial  in  moderation,  falls 
far  short  of  the  claims  made  for  it  is 
deep  breathing.  Air  is,  of  course,  the 
breath  of  life,  and  as  this  breath  of  life 
is  "  eaten  "  with  the  chest,  the  larger 
and  more  superbly  expanded  chest  you 
have,  the  more  life  you  get ;  so  runs  our 
popular  logic.  Moreover,  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated easily  that  when  you  have 
been  cramped  up  over  desk  or  book  for 
hours,  it  is  an  inspiring  and  exhilarating 
thing  to  stand  erec^  throw  back  your 
shoulders,  and  draw  three  or  four  big, 
deep  breaths.  Ergo;  if  a  little  of  this 
pouter-pigeon  performance  is  good,  more 
of  it  must  be  better. 

Also  the  typical  consumptive  has,  as 
everybody  thinks  he  knows,  a  small,  flat, 
hollow  chest  and  the  less  you  are  like  a 
consumptive,  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
be  a  Hercules !  Therefore  breathe  deep, 
fill  your  lungs  with  fresh  air  and  your 
mind  with  pure  thoughts  for  as  much  as 
five  minutes  at  a  stretch,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  you  have  done  all  that 
is  required  to  attain  the  ineffable. 

But  while  deep  breathing,  like  deep 
drinking  or  high  thinking,  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  itself,  it  has  certain  limitations. 
In  the  first  place,  as  usually  practiced, 
it  is  like  most  of  the  other  physical 
culture  fads,  a  ridiculous  subterfuge — 
almost  a  fraud.  It  attempts  to  atone  for 
hours  of  cramped,  inadequate  breathing 
in  foul,  overheated  air  by  a  few  minutes' 
vigorous  chest-pumping.  No  man  or 
woman  can  breathe  adequately  and 
properly  when  sitting  still.  It  is  only 
when  moving  about  and  gently  exercis- 
ing, or  lying  prone  with  every  activity 


of  mind  and  body  at  rest,  as  in  sleep, 
that  as  much  oxygen  is  taken  into  the 
body  as  is  burned  up  in  it.  It  is  the  old 
absurdity  over  again  of  trying  to  atone 
in  fifteen  minutes  for  the  neglect  of  a 
day. 

The  next  cold,  indigestible  fact  is  one 
which  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  more  benefit  in 
having  an  unusually  large  lung  than 
there  is  in  having  an  extra  big  stomach. 
It  isn't  the  size  of  your  lung  or  your 
stomach  that  counts,  but  the  amount  of 
it  yoii  use,  and  the  way  in  which  you 
use  it. 

More  Blood — Not  More  Air 

Careful  measurements  of  the  height, 
chest  diameters,  and  lung  capacity  of 
consumptives  have  revealed  the  at  first 
sight  incredible  fact  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing smaller  lungs  in  proportion  to  their 
height  and  weight  than  normal  indi- 
viduals, they  have  larger  ones ;  that  they 
give  off  more  carbon  dioxide  and  take 
in  more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  do  healthy  individuals;  that 
the  tubercle  bacillus  finds  its  most  fre- 
quent lodgment  in  those  parts  of  the 
lungs  which  are  most  poorly  supplied 
with  blood,  viz.,  the  apexes ;  that  surplus 
lung  tissue  is  like  any  other  surplus  in 
the  body — "  matter  out  of  place,"  viz., 
dirt,  and  like  dirt  everywhere,  a  splendid 
breeding  place  for  disease. 

What  the  consumptive  needs  is  not 
more  lungs,  still  less  more  air  in  them, 
but  more  blood  in  them — enough  to  "go 
round  "  and  keep  every  air  cell  alive. 
Exercise  and  food  will  prevent  consump- 
tion, food  and  exercise  will  cure  it. 

Deep  breathing  some  years  ago  was 
universally  advocated  as  a  curative 
measure  in  consumption ;  now  it  is  well- 
nigh  discarded,  only  a  few  enthusiasts 
insisting  upon  it.  All  careful  observers 
are  agreed  that  in  the  acute  or  active 
stages  of  the  disease  it  is  distinctly  harm- 
ful instead  of  beneficial,  irritating  the 
inflamed  lung,  breaking  up  the  adhesions 
with  which  Nature  is  trying  to  wall  off 
the  disease,  provoking  hemorrhages,  and 
throwing  fresh  doses  of  the  infection  into 
the  blood.  It  is  now  used  only  in  the 
late  stages  of  the  cure  after  all  active 
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processes  have  ceased,  and  only  a  minor- 
ity of  clinicians  claim  any  special  benefit 
from  its  use.  The  best  "  deep-breath- 
ing "  exercises  for  the  convalescent  are 
walking  and  hoeing. 

Last  and  most  fundamental  of  all,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  body 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in 
the  lungs,  but  to  the  oxygen-hunger  of 
the  blood.  Our  real  breathing  is  done  by 
the  blood,  not  the  lungs.  Air  in  the 
lungs  is  like  food  in  the  stomach,  of  no 
use  to  the  body  till  it  is  absorbed.  This 
oxygen-hunger  of  the  blood  can  be  pro- 
duced in  health  only  by  exercise,  or  in 
diseased  conditions  by  fever.  Therefore 
the  best  method  of  developing  the  lungs 
is  to  exercise  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  thereby  throw  quantities  of 
waste  into  the  blood  stream  and  raise 
the  oxygen-hunger  of  the  blood.  The 
muscles  that  best  develop  the  chest  are 
those  of  the  legs,  because  they  are  the 
largest  masses  which  can  be  most  vigo- 
rously and  protractedly  exercised.  Sim- 
ply pumping  up  the  chest  by  forced 
inhalations  is  of  no  benefit  whatever, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  oxygenating 
the  blood,  except  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
exercise  to  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
But  these  all  taken  together  have  scarcely 
the  vigor  and  effect  of  one  biceps  upon 
oxygen-hunger. 

So  far,  in  fact,  from  our  being  able  to 
get  more  oxygen  into  the  blood  by  pump- 
ing air  into  our  lungs,  careful  experi- 
ments have  shown  repeatedly,  these 
twenty  years  past,  that  the  actual  tension 
of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  even  in  the 
poorest  and  flattest  chests,  is  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  is  needed  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  blood.  This  is  why  all 
our  machines  and  cylinders  for  the  arti- 
ficial administration  of  oxygen,  or  for 
the  pouring  of  oxygen  or  ozone  into  the 
air  of  living  rooms,  have  been  almost 
abandoned,  as  they  simply  add  to  the  air 
an  element  of  which  it  already  contains 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  lungs  are 
able  to  utilize. 

To  paraphrase  the  proverb :  "  You 
may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can- 
not make  him  drink,"  you  may  balloon 
your  lungs  with  air  to  the  bursting  point, 
but  you  cannot  make  the  blood  in  them 
drink  more  than  it  is  hungry  for.     The 


only  way  to  build  up  the  lungs  is  to 
build  up  the  whole  body.  The  "  busi- 
ness "  of  the  lungs  is  to  bring  the  air  and 
the  blood  together.  The  fuller  you 
pump  them  of  air  the  more  you  empty 
them  of  blood,  and  as  the  resting  lung 
contains  at  least  twice  as  much  air  as  the 
blood  in  it  can  utilize,  the  way  to  in- 
crease its  power  is  to  fill  it  fuller  of 
blood.  This  can  be  done  only  by  muscu- 
lar exercise.  Breathe  with  your  legs,  not 
your  ribs. 

Making   Up  for  the  Spurt 

"  But,"  says  somebody  at  once,  "  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that  to 
stand  up  straight  and  throw  my  shoul- 
ders back  and  take  twenty  or  thirty  deep 
breaths,  with  the  windows  open,  clears 
the  cobweb  out  of  my  brain,  exhilarates 
me,  and  makes  me  twice  as  fit  for  work 
again  as  I  was  before." 

Granted!  But  here  comes  in  another 
fallacy,  or  rather  two  of  them.  First, 
that  of  contrast!  If  you  have  been 
underbreathing  in  foul  air  for  an  hour 
or  two,  naturally  it  will  make  you  feel 
better  to  get  up  and  throw  open  the 
windows  and  overbreathe  for  four  or 
five  minutes.  In  that  sense  this  spurt 
has  been  beneficial.  But  follow  the  ex- 
periment a  little  further  and  watch  what 
happens  after  you  sit  down  to  your  desk 
again.  For  a  period  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  your  spurt  of  deep 
breathing,  you  will  find  that  your  res- 
piration becomes  so  shallow  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  and  you  will  not 
resume  breathing  at  your  former  rate 
until  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after 
your  "  stunt." 

In  short,  in  your  spurt  you  have  done 
your  breathing  in  advance  for  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  then  you  slow 
down  until  you  have  caught  up  your 
lead.  This  curious  fact  is  one  of  the 
oldest  commonplaces  of  the  physiological 
laboratory.  In  fact,  the  condition  has 
received  a  special  name,  the  eupnea,  or 
physiologic  apncea,  meaning  simply  a 
state  of  normal  stoppage  of  breathing. 

Firefighters  and  divers  have  known 
for  centuries  that  by  breathing  deeply 
and  forcibly  for  five  minutes,  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  breaths  in  thick  smoke 
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or  under  water  for  from  two  to  four 
minutes,  instead  of  the  usual  fifty 
seconds.  But  besides  this  accumulative 
power,  forced,  deep  breathing  has 
another  curious  and  rather  unexpected 
effect  and  that  is  its  nervous  or  mental 
one.  After  ten  or  a  dozen  deep  breaths, 
there  is  the  well-known  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion and  comfort,  quickly  followed,  if 
the  pumping  be  persisted  in,  by  slight 
sensations  of  giddiness,  of  fullness  in  the 
head,  of  floating  in  the  air;  while  if  the 
process  be  pushed  a  little  farther,  this 
increases  to  partial  unconsciousness  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  swoon- 
ing. 

The  Fakirs  of  India  and  other  mystics 
have  for  ages  adopted  this  method  in 
bringing  themselves  into  the  trance  con- 
dition or  starting  their  prolonged  sleeps 
— persistent  forced,  deep  breathing, 
combined  with  the  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  words  or  phrases  of  loud,  boom- 
ing,   sonorous   tone.      So  marked   is  its 


power  that  it  has  often  been  utilized  by 
surgeons  for  the  production  of  mild 
degrees  of  anaesthesia,  and  in  certain 
susceptible  individuals  slight  and  even 
severe  operations  can  be  performed 
under  its  influence  without  the  patient's 
being  conscious  of  the  slightest  pain.  It 
has  even  been  proposed  by  certain  en- 
thusiasts as  a  substitute  for  chloroform 
or  ether,  but  has  not  been  found  practical 
in  severe  cases  nor  capable  of  application 
except  in  a  limited  percentage  of  individ- 
uals. 

This  curious  cerebral  effect,  which  is 
due  to  damming  up  in  the  brain  the 
blood  forced  out  of  the  lungs,  is  the  real 
secret  of  the  exhilarating  and  comfort- 
ing sensations  experienced  by  those  who 
practice  deep  breathing.  Most  of  its 
beneficent  influence  may  be  described, 
in  the  vernacular,  as  a  "  pipe  dream," 
yet  this  self-hypnotizing  procedure  is 
vaunted  upon  all  hands  as  if  it  were  the 
real  secret  of  perpetual  health. 
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BIRTH    OF    BASEBALL   AND    CRICKET 


Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Beans 


ITERALLY  baseball  and 
cricket  began  when  one 
man  found  that  he  could 
bat  a  round  object  with  a 
bludgeon  and  another  that 
»    he  could  catch  it.     No  his- 


torian has  traced  these  games,  as  in  the 
case  of  football,  perhaps  because  from 
such  crude  beginnings  practically  all 
ball  games  must  have  originated — the 
bat,  the  club,  the  golf  stick,  the  crosse, 
the  tennis  racket,  all  being  variations 
of  the  original  bludgeon. 

Baseball  probably  grew  out  of  the  old 
English  schoolboy  game  of  "rounders." 
Some  have  adduced  evidence  that  it 
came  from  the  old  New  England  game 


of  "one  old  cat"  or  "two  old  cat," 
which  may  be  true.  The  old  game 
of  tipcat  may  also  be  related.  It  was 
played  by  four,  six,  or  eight  players, 
each  standing  by  a  hole  or  base.  One 
of  the  opposite  party  threw  the  cat  to 
a  baseman  and  every  time  it  was  hit 
they  had  to  run  about  the  bases.  Prob- 
ably rounders  and  tipcat  had  the  same 
ancestor.  At  any  rate  baseball  belongs 
to  the  family. 

An  Englishman  seeing  a  baseball 
game  for  the  first  time  might  very 
properly  say,  "This  is  rounders  made 
scientific."  We  took  the  old  game, 
made  rules,  and  amended  it,  until  now 
it    stands    forth    as    the    national    game 
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of  America.  Rounders  was  played  on 
a  ground  shaped  like  a  regular  penta- 
gon with  the  home  base  at  one  angle 
and  four  others  at  the  other  angles, 
perhaps  forty-five  or  sixty  feet  apart 
as  compared  to  the  ninety  feet  in  base- 
ball. The  server  or  pitcher  stood  in 
the  center  and  tossed  the  ball  to  the 
batter  who  stood  at  the  home  plate. 
There  used  to  be,  as  at  baseball,  one 
side  out  in  the  field  and  the  other  in 
at  bat,  not  less  than  ten  players  nor 
more  than  thirty  in  all. 

When  the  server  tossed  the  ball  he 
called  out  "Play" — he  did  not  pitch  it. 
One  of  his  side  stood  behind  the  bat- 
ter as  the  catcher  does  to-day.  If 
the  batter  hit  the  ball  and  it  was 
caught  before  touching  the  ground  he 
was  out.  If  in  one  or  more  trials,  as 
prearranged,  he  did  not  hit  the  ball  at 
all,  he  was  also  out.  When  he  hit  it 
he  had  to  run  to  the  first  angle  and  as 
much  farther  as  possible  without  being 
hit  by  a  fielder  with  the  ball.  If  hit 
while  between  bases,  he  was  out. 

In  the  Old  Rounder  Days 

After  he  had  circled  all  five  it 
counted  a  run,  but  on  a  lost  ball  he 
could  run  only  four  bases.  Then  an- 
other player  stepped  up  to  bat,  as  in 
baseball.  The  server  or  "feeder"  could 
feint  with  the  ball.  If  when  the  last 
man  came  up  to  bat  he  said:  "Three 
fair  hits  for  the  rounder,"  he  had  a 
chance,  if  he  hit  and  made  all  five  bases, 
of  giving  his  entire  side  another  inning. 
But  if  he  failed  in  three  attempts  they 
were  fairly  out.  Rounders  was  played 
by  schoolboys  in  the  United  States  un- 
til its  development  brought  it  to  the  at- 
tention  of  older  athletes. 

The  honors  for  the  place  of  birth 
of  baseball  are  divided.  Philadelphia 
claims  that  her  "town  ball"  was  prac- 
tically baseball  and  that  it  was  played 
by  her  Olympic  Club  from  1833  to 
1859.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
Washington  Club  of  New  York  in 
1843  was  the 'first  to  play  the  game. 
Certainly  the  New  York  Knickerbocker 
Club,  founded  in  1845,  was  the  first  to 
establish  a  code  of  rules.  They  played 
on  the  Elysian  Fields — now  Hoboken. 


Baseball  as  a  national  game  really 
began  with  the  union  of  all  the  clubs 
of  New  York  into  a  National  Associa- 
tion of  Baseball  Players  in  1858  when 
the  rules  were  revised.  In  i860  the 
Excelsior  Club  of  Brooklyn  was  an 
amateur  club  second  to  none  in  the  new 
game.  Then  came  the  war,  and  base- 
ball as  well  as  all  sports  died  down  for 
the  time  being. 

But  in  1865  it  began  to  be  played 
again,  and  by  1870,  when  the  rules 
were  once  more  revised,  there  had 
sprung  up  a  considerable  body  of  pro- 
fessional players — the  first  entire  team 
being  the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings. 
There  were  now  both  professional 
(1868)  and  amateur  (1871)  leagues, 
and  in  1876  the  National  League  of 
Professional  Baseball  Clubs,  the  pres- 
ent major  league,  was  formed.  For 
some  time  baseball  was  played  with  a 
tenth  man,  a  "right  short  stop." 

Six  years  later  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Professional  Clubs  came  into 
existence.  In  1890  those  dissatisfied 
with  both  formed  the  Players'  League. 
In  the  contest,  both  the  Players'  and 
the  Association  were  killed  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs  was  formed  with  twelve  clubs. 
Sometime  previous  to  this — 1887 — the 
minor  leagues  had  been  formed — East- 
ern, New  England,  Interstate,  Ameri- 
can (Western),  Atlantic,  and  various 
State  leagues,  International,  and  Cana- 
dian. The  formation  of  the  present 
American  League  has  been  the  latest 
step. 

Some  noted  names  were  connected 
with  baseball  in  its  early  history,  from 
Henry  Chadwick,  the  "father  of  base- 
ball" and  A.  G.  Spaulding,  down  to 
the  present  leaders.  From  1874  to 
1890  was  the  period  of  domestic  and 
foreign  popularization.  In  the  former 
year  the  Boston  Baseball  Club  and  the 
Athletic  Baseball  Club  of  Philadelphia 
made  a  trip  to  England  and  played  four- 
teen exhibition  games. 

Other  trips  were  made,  but  most  fa- 
mous of  all  was  that  of  the  Chicago 
White  Stockings  and  a  picked  team 
called  the  All-America  in  1888-9,  ac- 
companied by  newspaper  men  and 
others.     They   left    Chicago    on    Octo- 
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ber  20,  1888,  and  played  in 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Auckland,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  other  Australian 
cities,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Brindisi, 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence, 
Paris,  London,  Bristol,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dub- 
lin, Queenstown,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  where  they  arrived 
April  20,  1889. 

In  six  months  they  played  fifty-three 
games.  This  trip  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  baseball  and  was  the 
means  of  making  it  known  throughout 
almost  the  entire 
world.  It  was  favor- 
ably received  in  many 
foreign  lands  and 
adopted  in  not  a  few. 
It  was  fifty  years 
ago  last  summer  that 
the  first  college  base- 
ball game  was  played 
July  I,  1859,  at  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts, 
between  Amherst  and 
Williams  and  was 
won  by  Amherst  73-32.  There  are 
now  hanging  in  the  Amherst  trophy 
room  the  two  balls  which  were  used  in 
this  game,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription: "The  veritable  balls  used  in 
the  first  game  of  intercollegiate  baseball 
ever  played,  July  1,  1859,  Amherst  and 
Williams,  won  by  Amherst." 

From  an  old  newspaper  account  of 
the  game  it  is  learned  that  all  Williams 
was  there,  including  the  faculty,  the 
students,  old  men  and  women,  young 
men  and  maidens,  a  square  five  or  six 
deep  around  the  entire  field  of  the  Pitts- 


field  Baseball  Club.  The 
players  were  chosen  from 
the  students  at  large  by  bal- 
lot; there  was  no  squad  and 
no  long  period  of  daily  prac- 
tice. 

The  Williams  men  were 
all  dressed  alike  with  belts 
marked  Williams,  but  the 
Amherst  team  was  decidedly 
informal  with  a  blue  ribbon  which  each 
man  pinned  on  his  breast  as  the  only  at- 
tempt at  a  uniform.  Even  then  there 
were  charges  of  profes- 
sionalism as  it  was  ru-  (^ 
mored  that  the  Amherst 
pitcher  was  a  profession- 
al blacksmith  hired  for 
the  occasion.  He  pitched 
steadily  for  three  hours 
and  a  half. 

The  game  started  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Amherst 
at  bat,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  inning  Will- 
iams led  by  9-1.  As 
their  sons  and  grandsons 
do  to-day,  the  Williams 
men  cheered  loudly. 
That  made  Amherst  des- 
perate and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  inning  they 
stood  even.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  Amherst 
led  and  continued  to  do 
so  to  the  end  of  the 
game,  three  hours  and 
a  half  without  intermis- 
sion, the  final  score  be- 
ing 73-32-  No  gloves 
of  any  sort  were  worn 
at  this  time  nor  was  there  any  thought 
of  mask,  chest  protector,  or  any  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  to-day. 

In  1879  the  Intercollegiate  Baseball 
Association,  including  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Brown,  Amherst,  and 
Dartmouth,  was  formed.  Yale  re- 
fused to  join  because  profession- 
alism was  not  barred,  but  came 
in  1880  when  further  restrictions 
were  made.  In  1887  Harvard, 
Princeton,  and  Yale  withdrew  and 
with  Columbia  formed  the  Eastern 
College  League,  from  which  Co- 
lumbia   withdrew    the    next    year. 
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they  do  by  baseball  in  America.  No 
county,  city,  town,  village,  public 
school  or  university  in  England  is  with- 
out its  cricket  club,  and  the  only  real 
rival  of  the  game  is  football. 
i  The  word  appears  first  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  spelled  either  crickett 
or  krickett.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  French  criquet — a  stick 
used  as  a  marker  in  the  game  of  bowls — 
though  others  give  it  as  cognate  to  the 
Saxon  eric  or  cryk,  a.  crooked  stick. 
Doubtless  these  derivations  all  have 
something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
game.  The  bowling  of  the  ball  and 
the  batting  with  the  cricket  bat  may 
have  been  evolutions  from  previous 
games  of  bowls  and  "club  ball,"  though 
that  is  mere  speculation. 

In  the  very  earliest  known  pictures 
of  the  game  in  a  manu- 
script in  King's  Li- 
brary, dating  about  the 
middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the 
germ  of  the  modern 
bat  is  seen.  It  is  a 
grotesque  picture  of 
two  men  playing  a 
game   with   a  bat   and 

BASEBALL    BEGAN    WHEN    ONE    MAN    FOUND    THAT    HE    COULD      ball.  The       left-hand 

bat  a  round  object  v/ith  a  bludgeon.  figure  is  that  of  a  bats- 

man    holding    the    bat 

Brown   and    Dartmouth   left   the    orig-  perpendicularly.     The    right-hand    fig- 

inal      association,      Wesleyan      entered,  ure  is  apparently  that  of  a  catcher,  his 

Trinity  entered  and  withdrew.  outstretched  hands  showing  what  were 

It   still   exists   as   the   Intercollegiate  his     duties.     This     game     was     called 

Association  of  the  New  England  States,  creag. 

Amherst,     Wesleyan,     and     Williams.  Another  early  manuscript  in  the  Bod- 

The      Yale-Harvard-Princeton      agree-  leian    Library    shows    four    fielders    in 

ment  was  dissolved  for  trivial  reasons,  addition    to    the    batsman    and    bowler, 

though    they    still    continue    to    play,  each  with  his  hands  upraised   as  if  to 

There  is  great  interest  in  college  base-  be  ready   for  the  ball   if  it  comes  his 

ball    though   there   is   really   no   cham-  way. 

pionship,   and   it   is   a  strange   state   of  As    in    football,    many    efforts    were 

affairs   that   our   national   sport   should  made  to  suppress  cricket.     Edward  III 

have  no  general  intercollegiate  associa-  declared  it  unfit  for  any  but  the  lower 

tion  or  intercollegiate  code.  classes,  and  Edward  IV  made  it  illegal. 

A  person  who  allowed  it  to  be  played 

Cricket  has  followed  the  Union  Jack  on  his  grounds  was  liable  to  three  years 

and  the  English  drum  beat  around  the  in  prison  and  £20  fine,  and  players  to 

world.     The    sun    never    sets    on    the  two  years  in  prison  and  £10  fine,  the 

game.    While  Europeans,  as  a  rule,  have  implements   to   be  burned — one   of   the 

not  taken  to  it,  the  British  colonies  usu-  most  severe  laws  against  sports  of  which 

ally  have.     In  Great  Britain  itself  thou-  there  is  any  record, 

sands  now  earn  a  livelihood   by  it   as  The    game   survived,   however,   espe- 
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cially  in  the  schools,  for  there  were  con- 
tinual references  to  it.  Not  until  1748 
was  it  declared  by  law  that  cricket 
was  "a  very  manly  game,  not  bad  in 
itself  but  only  in  the  ill  use  of  it  by  bet- 
ting more  than  £10  on  it." 

It  soon  became  very  popular  and  it 
was  followed  by  all  classes.  Indeed,  in 
1 75 1  the  Prince  of  Wales  died  from  in- 
juries received  by  a  cricket  ball.  The 
modern  game  really  gained  greatest 
prominence  first  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land at  the  hop  fairs.  The  first  club 
was  the  old  Hambledon  Club,  1750, 
where  the  best  players  were  retainers  of 
the  nobility  and  the  rich.  A  few  years 
later  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  was 
formed  and  this  club,  now  at  Lord's 
Ground,  St.  John's  Wood,  is  to-day  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  cricket.  In  1791  the 
Hambledon  players  were  dispersed,  and 
the  great  popularity  of  the  game  which 
followed  so  soon  after,  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  men  carried 
it  all  through  England.  Thus  by  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
fairly  become  the  national  game. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  game  the 
stumps  did  not  exist;  a  circular  hole  in 
the  ground  took  their  place  and  the 
batsman  was  put  out  either  by  being 
caught,  or,  when  running,  by  the  ball 


being  returned  into  the  cavity  before  he 
could  place  the  end  of  his  bat  in  it. 
This  led  to  unseemly  tussles,  and  from 
the  records  of  the  old  Hambledon  Club 
it  is  learned  that  the  first  wicket  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hole  was  nothing  but  a 
single  stump. 

No  one  knows  when  the  second 
stump  was  added  and  a  crosspiece 
placed  over  the  top,  but  in  1775  it  was 
observed  that  the  ball  went  between 
them  twice  in  one  game  without  knock- 
ing them  down  and  a  third  stump  was 
added  with  the  two  bails  at  the  top  as 
at  present.  In  the  earliest  known  pic- 
ture of  modern  cricket,  1743,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club  the  stumps  were  two  feet  wide 
and  one  foot  high,  the  bats  were  old- 
fashioned  curved  shapes,  and  the  score 
was  kept  by  notching  each  run  on  a 
stick. 

Just  as  the  discovery  of  the  curved 
ball  made  baseball  more  interesting,  so 
the  discovery  of  "straight  arm"  bowl- 
ing gave  cricket  even  greater  popular- 
ity. In  all  essentials,  cricket,  quite  like 
that  of  to-day,  was  played  half  a  century 
ago.  There  has  been  no  set-back  in  its 
popularity,  in  all  that  time,  but  rather  a 
rapid  increase.  It  even  nourishes  in 
the  United  States  in  the  shadow  of  our 
own  national  game. 
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HEN  you  have  found 
a  piece  of  ground 
that  you  have  thor- 
oughly considered, 
both  as  to  itself  and 
its  relations  to  its 
surroundings,  a  property  that  you  can 
look  at  lovingly  and  say  it  is  your  own, 
you  must  learn  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  fall  into  the  common 
blunder  of  imagining  you  have  only  to 
hire  a  builder  to  construct  a  house  into 
which  you  will  move,  supposing  you  are 
living  in  the  country.  If  your  house  is 
a  city  house,  and  your  surroundings  are 
citified,  it  will  be  a  problem  whether  you 
are  living  in  the  country  or  the  city. 

One  who  lives  a  real  life  in  the  coun- 
try does  very  little  of  it  indoors.  For 
this  reason  he  must  look  out  carefully 
for  his  out  of  doors  and  see  to  it  that 
his  gardens,  lawns,  groves,  orchards,  re- 
treats, and  drives  are  his  own,  and  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  aspirations  and 
character.  The  most  important  part  of 
country  home-making  precedes  the  house. 
In  fact,  you  cannot  wisely  build  at  all 
until  you  have  done  some  planting. 

I  have  seen  a  house  put  up  on  a  knoll, 
Conspicuously,  without  a  tree  to  shade  it, 
and  it  was  as  pleasant  to  live  in  as  a 
Dutch  oven,  in  no  way  as  attractive  as  a 
common  city  home — for  in  the  city  one 
house  shades  another.  I  have  just  now 
in  sight  a  country  house  where  the  owner 
began  with  grading  and  tree-cutting. 
He  sheared  off  every  knoll  and  filled  all 
the  hollows,  and  then  built  a  house.  It 
will  be  at  least  ten  years  before  he  can 
give  himself  a  country  environment. 

This  grading  business  is  dangerous 
altogether  and  should  be  undertaken  only 


after  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  As 
a  rule,  the  rolls  and  swales  and  hollows 
are  Nature's  idea  of  grace  and  beauty. 
She  fills  the  hollows  with  mint  and  ferns 
and  forget-me-nots,  and  over  the  rolls  she 
scatters  her  grasses  and  clovers.  What 
one  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  on  the  high- 
est point  of  his  land,  at  the  very  outset, 
and  try  to  understand  what  Nature  has 
been  doing. 

Get  as  nearly  as  possible  the  full  re- 
lation of  your  land  to  the  rest  of  the 
land  about.  Sit  there  until  you  can  feel 
with  Nature,  catch  her  idea  and  the 
sentiment  of  your  homestead.  Be  sure 
it  is  part  of  a  poem.  It  might  be  well  to 
wait  a  few  days  and  take  another  survey, 
and  then  a  third  with  your  wife  and 
children. 

As  soon  as  you  have  begun  to  grade 
and  level  down,  you  are  liable  to  throw 
your  property  out  of  relationship  to  its 
surroundings.  I  can  show  you  a  hillside, 
where  the  first  homesteader,  instead  of 
leveling  his  house  to  the  land,  leveled  the 
land  to  his  house;  this  made  no  end  of 
work  for  himself,  for  the  showers  came 
guttering  down  and  filling  up  his  hol- 
lows; and  then  every  man  who  followed 
him  in  building  did  the  same  thing, 
digging  flat  places  into  the  hillside,  until 
the  whole  hill  was  sliced  and  carved  out 
of  comeliness.  It  was  a  small  attempt 
to  make  a  side  hill  look  like  a  plain,  and 
such  efforts  will  always  fail. 

After  you  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  what  you  have  purchased,  you  are 
ready  to  plot  it  on  paper.  I  advise  you 
to  do  this  work  yourself.  A  landscape 
gardener  is  likely  to  express  an  ambition 
and  set  you  to  working  that  out.  He 
will  almost  surely  undertake  too  much. 
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After  you  have  completed 
your  work,  you  might  allow 
him  to  look  it  over  and 
make  suggestions,  but  the 
real  plotting  should  be  be- 
tween you  and  Nature.  I 
am  talking  to  those  who  are 
going  into  the  country  with 
capital  enough  to  command 
a  small  homestead  and  work 
out  their  own  ideas. 

The  teamster  and  the 
clerk,  as  a  rule,  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  proper- 
ties already  plotted  and  near 
the  city.  But  even  these  can 
find  many  ways  for  express- 
ing themselves  in  their  new 
homes.  This  can  be  done 
in  the  garden  with  flowers, 
and  in  a  hundred  little  by- 
ways and  hedges.  I  could 
show  you  a  two-acre  plot, 
level  as  your  kitchen  floor, 
but  unique  at  every  point, 
and  expressive  of  the  charac- 
ter that  made  it.  I  have 
helped  a  good  many  at  this 
landscape  work,  but  I  al- 
ways refuse  to  do  it  for 
them. 

The  first  thing  to  plant  is 
to  plant  yourself,  working 
into  the  ground  your  own 
views  and  opinions  and  even  notions,  as  bed  without  finding  it  out.  I  saw  a  sur- 
well  as  tastes.  If  you  have  a  good  veyor  trace  a  fine  vein  of  iron  ore  right 
piece  of  property  it  has  lots  of  ex-  through  a  dozen  farms,  not  more  than 
pressive  features.  Do  not  stop  study-  three  feet  from  the  surface  in  places,  and 
ing  it  until  you  have  found  out  all  that  not  one  of  the  farmers  had  ever  sus- 
can  be  done.  We  understand  that  your  pected  its  existence.  On  the  other  hand 
conceptions  are  put  on  paper  at  once,  I  visited  a  man  who  had  a  beautiful 
and  these  are  to  be  viewed  and  reviewed  brook  running  through  his  pasture,  and 
and  amended  until  you  are  fairly  his  neighbor's  sheep  drank  from  it  after 
satisfied.  it  had  left  his  own  pasture,  but  not  un- 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  pleasure  til  he  had  harnessed  it  to  light  his  house 
you  will  get  out  of  these  preliminaries,  and  run  his  machinery.  It  depends  a 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  you  do  not  good  deal  upon  eyes  and  ears  and  how 
understand  landscape  work.  Profes-  you  use  them.  Ten  acres  that  you  do 
sionally  you  do  not,  but  you  are  learning  not  read  are  like  ten  books  in  Chinese 
a  good  deal  about  such  things  every  day,  on  your  library  table.  All  this  while, 
not  only  about  the  surface  and  the  roll  you  understand  that  you  are  not  to  try 
of  the  land,  but  about  the  soil  and  its  to  repeat  what  somebody  else  has  done, 
needs.  but  to  work  out  your  own  problem  in 

Last  month  in  my  article  on  "  Finding    terms  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful, 
the  Country  Home,"  I  told  you  that  I        This   charting   and   plotting  of  your 
had  known  a  man  to  live  over  a  marl    property   does   not  mean   a  complicated 
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piece  of  artistic  drawing,  but  a  very 
simple  outline  sketch  that  you  can  under- 
stand yourself,  even  if  no  one  else  would 
pronounce  it  beautiful.  Anyone  who 
undertakes  to  live  in  the  country  must 
first  of  all  learn  to  see  things,  and  this 
chart  of  yours  tells  what  you  see,  not 
only  now  visible,  but  as  hereafter  pos- 
sible. If  you  have  only  a  little  bit  of 
vision  power,  cultivate  it. 

Look  over  your  new  property,  and  be- 
fore you  do  anything  whatever  think 
what  might  be  done.  Leave  out  all  ar- 
tistic sketches  and  just  study  how  you 
and  yours  can  fit  nicely  into  what  Nature 
has  already  done,  and  how  you  can  im- 
prove, without  undoing  or  spoiling  what 
has  gone  before.  Depend  on  one  thing, 
that  when  you  begin  to  contradict 
Nature  and  plow  her  out  of  her  fields 
you  will  have  a  long  job  of  it. 

This  paper  chart  from  which  you  are 
to  do  your  work  you  can  easily  see  is 
extremely  important,  because  it  can  be 
mended  and  amended,  but  if  you  begin 
directly  on  the  soil,  striking  in  anywhere, 
you  will  at  once  be  doing  something  that 
cannot  easily  be  rectified. 

Look  Out  for  Drainage 

Right  after  the  plotting  of  your  prop- 
erty, in  fact  while  you  are  still  carrying 
on  your  study  you  may  undertake  the 
drainage  problem.  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  however  soon  you  initiate  this 
ditching  business,  you  will  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  for  several  years.  I  have 
seen  very  contented  country  home 
makers  laying  out  what  is  called  the 
Waring  system  all  over  their  acres.  I 
have  found  that  the  adoption  of  this 
system  or  any  other  patent  system  will 
not  end  the  difficulties. 

If  you  live  on  a  side  hill  it  will  take 
you  many  months,  if  not  years,  to  dis- 
cover just  how  to  catch  swift  showers 
most  promptly  and  carry  them  away  so 
easily  as  not  to  be  erosive  of  the  soil. 
My  chief  difficulty  at  this  point  was  that 
I  lost  constantly  a  good  deal  of  my  best 
property,  carried  downhill  into  my 
neighbors'  fields  and  into  the  valley. 
Drainage  does  not  mean  simply  to  pre- 
vent the  settling  of  water  in  swampy 
spots,  but  the  ready  catching  of  spring 


thaws  and  cloudbursts,  at  the  same  time 
taking  drainage  from  the  house  and  the 
outhouses  to  some  safe  receptacle.  The 
Waring  system  will  carry  away  and  dis- 
tribute fertilizing  material,  provided  it 
also  has  an  outlet  in  vegetation,  but  to 
fill  your  acres  full  of  poisonous  drainage 
demands  that  it  shall  be  taken  up  by  the 
foliage  readily,  or  it  will  poison  the  air. 

I  prefer  tile  drains  that  will  carry  the 
house  waste  a  safe  distance  and  discharge 
it  directly  into  compost  piles.  These 
compost  piles  we  shall  talk  about  more 
hereafter,  but  for  the  present  understand 
that  they  are  to  be  made  of  barnyard 
manure,  road  waste,  all  the  coal  ashes 
you  can  accumulate,  autumn  leaves  in 
great  abundance,  together  with  weeds 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  refuse  that  is 
thrown  into  the  street,  or  allowed  to  dry 
up  in  the  fields.  I  assure  you  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  this  sort  of  stuff  that 
goes  to  waste  and  that  it  is  as  important 
a  product  as  anything  your  acres  can 
yield.  Piled  up  and  allowed  to  decom- 
pose slowly,  these  compost  heaps  become 
the  chief  resource  for  keeping  your  land 
fertile,  your  trees  healthy,  and  your  gar- 
den stuff  abundant. 

Tile  drains  are  always  preferable  to 
stone  drains,  but  they  are  often  less 
economical  in  the  long  run.  If  your 
land  is  stony  you  may  use  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stones  in  drains,  always  making 
sure  that  these  drains  are  large  enough 
and  that  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
carry  off  the  heaviest  flushing  of  April 
weather  and  the  dashing  of  a  summer 
shower.  If  your  soil  is  full  of  springs, 
as  it  is  likely  to  be,  tile  drains  will  be 
needed  every  twenty-five  feet.  Plant 
them  at  least  three  feet  deep  and  make 
sure  that  you  know  just  where  they  run, 
for  you  will  need  occasionally  to  open 
them  for  repairs.  I  have  had  more  or 
less  trouble  in  finding  my  ditches, 
especially  when  they  run  through  berry 
yards. 

If  you  have  followed  my  advice  about 
grading  and  leveling  and  have  only  re- 
moved roughnesses  you  will  find  that  you 
cannot  run  all  your  ditches  in  one  direc- 
tion. They  will  have  to  be  gathered 
into  mains,  that  is,  larger  pipes,  which 
will  carry  the  wash  either  into  neighbor- 
hood drains  or  into  the  highway  ditch. 
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The  house  drainage  that  runs  into  a  com-  to  and  around  your  house  should  avoid 
post  pile  should  not  be  of  a  character  straight  lines  and  stiffness  as  a  rule. 
to  wash  out  the  fertilizing  material,  but  Something  is  gained  generally  by  start- 
rather  to  deposit  what  it  brings.  ing  at  the  corner  of  your  lot,  instead  of 

Let  me  tell  you  that  these  compost  directly  in  front  of  your  doorway, 
piles  will  not  be  an  annoyance,  either  to  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  in 
the  eyes  or  the  nose,  for  we  shall  cover  a  quite  small  place  it  is  necessary  to  curve 
them  all  summer  with  squash  vines  or  the  walks  or  drives  from  the  street  to 
pumpkin  vines,  while  Nature  slowly  de-  the  house.  I  think  the  teamster  who 
composes  the  material,  and 
fits  it  for  the  land.  For 
that  matter  my  compost 
piles  have  always  proved  an 
attraction  to  visitors,  as  well 
as  an  object  lesson  in 
economy.  Everyone  wishes 
to  know  what  they  are,  and 
I  make  them  a  text  for  a 
horticultural  sermon  about 
wasting  plant  food.  Man- 
ure, as  a  rule,  as  applied 
commonly,  loses  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  values, 
but  a  well-constructed  com- 
post pile  loses  not  to  exceed 
five  per  cent.  A  dozen  big 
Hubbard     squashes    is     the 
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first  crop,   and  I   have  dug   the  minister's  retreat  is  all   garden  and  fruit; 
out    of   such    a   pile    sweet  good  sermons  grow  along  with  parsnips 

potatoes    as    large    as    your,  and  cabbages. 
head. 

Our  next  point  in  a  preliminary  way  has  only  one   or  two  acres  will   show 

is  laying   out   drives.      These  have   for  much   better   taste   by   economizing   his 

their  main  purpose  intercommunication  land   and   growing  more  alfalfa.      One 

between   the   house,   the   road,   and   the  good  broad  driveway,  bordered  by  a  tidy 

barn,   but   a  properly  laid   out  country  path,  and  all  of  this  hemmed  in  in  the 

homestead  provides  for  drives  and  paths  old-fashioned  way  by  lines  of  shrubbery, 

that  reach   every  part  of  the   grounds,  will  serve  him  well — and  will  be  in  the 

Some  of  these  may  be  grassy  lanes,  that  best  taste.     Along  with  this  shrubbery 

lead  about  among  the  berry  gardens  and  the  housewife  will  probably  find   room 

through  the  orchards.     I   do  not  hold  for  her  pinks  and   asters.     Where  the 

that  this  is  a  waste  of  land.     It  saves  distance    is    greater    and    the    property 

the    dragging    of   wagons    through    the  larger,  let  the  walk  or  drive  follow  Na- 

mud,  or  the  cutting  of  ruts  in  the  turf  ture's  suggestion  around  a  knoll  or  down 

and  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  crates  a  swale  and  sometimes  inclose  a  group 

of  berries  and  barrels  of  apples  a  long  of  trees. 

distance  by  hand.    In  other  words,  make  Remedying    a    defective   driveway,    I 

the  approach  to  every  corner  and  every  suggested  to  a  planter  to  leave  a  row 

quarter  of  your  land  as  easy  as  possible  of  trees  directly  down  the  middle  of  it. 

and  do  it  in  the  most  natural  way.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  my  own  drives 

While  cultivating  your  berry  orchards  stands   a  superb   Kentucky   coffee   tree, 

you  need  a  turning  place  at  each  end  of  The  most  beautiful  highway  that  I  have 

your  furrow,  and  this  should  be  in  such  ever   seen    in    New   York    State   passes 

lanes  as  I  have  suggested ;  in  all  cases  through  a  grove  of  elms  and  maples.    It 

these  should  be  expressions  of  the  beau-  was  on  no  account  necessary  or  desirable 

tiful  as  well  as  the  useful.     The  drives  to  cut  any  of  these. 
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You  will  almost  surely  find  that  Na- 
ture has  some  suggestion  for  you  at 
every  point  and  has  made  many  prelim- 
inary arrangements;  it  is  quite  the 
thing  for  you  to  accept  her  advice. 
What  I  have  said  should  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood  as  suggesting  the  cut- 
ting up  of  every  piece  of  property  with 
formal  walks,  or  drives,  everywhere. 
We  can  do  most  of  our  walking  on  the 
turf,  and  as  a  rule  our  arbors  and  re- 
treats need  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  visit- 
ors. The  width  of  a  drive  should  be 
generous,  and  where  used  for  both  walk 
and  drive  it  should  not  be  less  than  six- 
teen feet. 

If  bordered  with  hedges,  remember 
that  these  will  increase  their  width  one 
inch  a  year,  even  with  close  prun- 
ing. That  is,  one  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  drive  will  be  deducted  annually, 
which  is  one  foot  every  six  years.  You 
see  you  are  losing  your  driveway  stead- 
ily, so  that  in  thirty  years  five  feet  of 
it  (two  feet  and  a  half  on  each  side)  will 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  hedge.  This 
requires  foresight  in  planting,  as  does 
every  other  step  that  you  take  in  creat- 
ing a  country  home. 

The  advisability  of  bordering  your 
drives  with  hedges  depends  upon  the  lay 
of  your  land.  The  first  object  of  a 
hedge  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  thing  in 
itself  so  much  as  the  break  that  it  makes 
in  a  smooth  landscape.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss this  more  hereafter,  and  for  that 
matter  the  hedge  planting  can  easily  be 
deferred  until  after  the  house  is  built. 
If  you  plant  hedges  at  all,  at  present, 
confine  yourself  to  Tartarian  honey- 
suckles, among  the  shrubs,  which  are 
very  easily  replaced  and  transplanted. 

While  laying  out  my  Clinton  home- 
stead, having  placed  my  house  far  back 
from  the  street,  I  found  that  roadmak- 
ing  was  the-  one  most  essential  feature 
in  my  preliminary  work.  My  neighbor 
caustically  suggested  that  I  was  laying 
out  a  railroad.  Bordered  with  arbor 
vitae  these  drives  now  constitute  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  home.  They 
demanded  a  thorough  study  of  swales  and 
slopes  and  natural  approaches.  They 
were  then  thoroughly  drained,  with  tile 
placed  at  the  sides  and  the  roadbed  made 
of   furnace  slag,   covered   by  red  shale. 


This  shale  first  melts  under  the  effect 
of  showers  and  then  compacts  until  it  is 
a  solid  and  nearly  imperishable  roadbed. 
Cutting  may  be  another  part  of  your 
preparatory  work,  only  whatever  you  do 
of  this  sort  do  very  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. Possibly  you  have  bought  an  old 
homestead  with  trees  already  on  it. 
These,  having  probably  been  neglected 
for  many  years,  will  need  judicious  trim- 
ming, and  no  doubt  some  of  them  will 
have  to  be  cut  out.  Walk  around  a  tree 
thoughtfully  half  a  dozen  times,  on  half 
a  dozen  successive  days,  before  you  use 
ax  or  saw.  Study  each  tree  individually 
and  in  its  relations  to  its  neighbors,  and 
then  cut  conservatively.  You  can  de- 
stroy the  work  of  fifty  years  in  a  single 
day,  but  you  cannot  restore  what  you 
have  removed. 

Beware  of  the  Professional 

Do  not  let  a  professional  trimmer  get 
at  the  work.  He  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
hireling,  whose  interest  is  to  cut  as  long 
as  he  is  paid  for  it.  When  I  think  of 
cutting  a  tree  I  examine  it  from  every 
point  of  view  and  aim  to  comprehend  its 
relations  to  other  trees  and  to  the  out- 
look. Then  I  go  when  I  am  in  a  differ- 
ent mood  and  at  a  different  time  of 
day.  There  is  lots  of  character  in  some 
of  these  old  orchards  and  groves,  and  we 
must  not  haggle  them  into  modern  con- 
ventionalism. One  huge  old  apple  tree 
or  a  giant  elm  hanging  its  limbs  over 
your  house  is  sacred  property,  and  a 
row  of  ancient  butternuts  is  as  full  of 
history  and  poetry  as  it  is  full  of  nuts. 
Be  careful  also  when  it  comes  to  trim- 
ming or  grafting;  these  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  cut  with  conscience  and  tender- 
ness. The  old  Saxon  word  for  thorough 
was  through  and  through.  Do  your 
trimming  with  throughness — that  is 
thoughtfulness. 

Even  more  important  is  our  planting, 
for  before  we  build  our  house  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  this  done,  and 
where  old  places  have  not  been  bought, 
it  is  all  important  to  get  ready  for  shade 
and  shelter  at  the  very  earliest  moment. 
I  like  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  who 
owns  a  dozen  acres  and  held  them  for 
seven  years  before  building. 
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He  said :  "  Why  should  I 
go  out  there  to  live  before 
things  are  ready?  Why 
suffer  from  the  heat,  and 
very  likely  from  malaria, 
when  I  can  just  as  well  get 
trees  and  vines  ready  for 
shade,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  am  getting  rid  of  pools 
and  marshy  spots?" 

He  had  patience  and  good 
sense,  planting  a  grove  of 
lindens,  which  he  said  would 
be  ready  for  his  bees  and 
a  Norway  maple  which 
makes  a  grove  all  by  itself 
and  a  group  of  hard  maple, 
out  of  which  he  intended 
to  get  his  supply  of  sugar, 
and  a  few  such  friendly 
trees  as  butternuts  and 
beeches.  Beside  these  he 
had  started  rapid-growing 
grapevines  which  could  be 
his  verandas  at 
moment. 

Select    those    trees    that    grow 
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rapidity,  for  it  will  make  a  difference 
of  four  or  five  years  in  the  matter  of 
shade.  One  of  the  best  of  our  thor- 
oughly hardy  trees  is  the  catalpa  speciosa, 
but  if  I  were  planting  a  very  small  home- 
stead I  would  take  instead  the  small- 
growing  hybrid  catalpas,  originated  by 
Mr.  E.  Y.  Teas.  These  are  gorgeous  in 
bloom,  rich  in  foliage,  and  seldom  get  to 
be  more  than  twenty  feet  high. 

A  grove  of  basswood  started  as  a  pre- 
liminary is  also  just  the  thing  for  your 
bee  quarters.  It  makes  a  capital  shade  in 
a  very  short  time.  You  cannot  begin 
too  quickly  to  supply  food  for  these  busy 
little  helpers.  The  common  locust  and 
the  so-called  honey  locust,  or  gleditschia, 
are  also  first-class  bee-feeders,  and  very 
rapid  growers  for  making  shade.  I  like 
these  rich  flowering  trees  that  give  an 
abundance  of  sweet  odors  (that  is, 
ozone).  They  are  wholesome  as  well  as 
delightful. 

I  do  not  like  to  anticipate  a  coming 
article  on  trees  and  orchards,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  before  I  began  to 
build  my  house  I  should  plant  an 
orchard,  at  least  a  few  apple  trees,  for  it 
will  take  six  or  seven  years  to  get  them 
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into  bearing.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
about  a  preliminary  garden  of  straw- 
berries and  raspberries,  but  these  need 
not  occupy  the  place  that  will  be  ulti- 
mately assigned  to  them ;  only  for  the 
present  let  them  be  convenient  to  where 
the  kitchen  door  will  open.  In  other 
words,  you  do  not  want  to  go  into  a 
country  house  and  wait  two  or  three 
years  for  a  dish  of  raspberries  of  your 
own  growing  or  a  bunch  of  roses,  and 
you  do  not  need  to  wait  eight  or  ten 
years  for  a  basket  of  Northern  spies 
from  your  orchard. 

Pear  trees  yield  their  fruit  very 
quickly,  and  so  do  plums.  I  have  noticed 
that  if  none  of  this  preliminary  planting 
goes  on,  it  is  likely  to  be  put  off  for  some 
time  after  the  house  is  built.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable sight,  that  of  a  country  house 
staring  white  on  a  hillside,  without  a 
tree  to  shade  it  or  a  vine  to  climb  over 
it  for  years. 

Now  listen  to  my  advice  and  be  sure 
to  follow  it  at  this  point  if  at  no  other. 
Do  not  add  yourself  to  those  foolish  ones 
who  build  a  house  before  they  drive  a 
well  or  build  a  capacious  cistern.  Drive 
the  well  before,  not  after,  your  house  is 
begun.  Let  it  go  down  deep  into  rock, 
so  deep  that  it  will  insure  you  an  un- 
failing supply  of  water  that  cannot  be 
tainted  by  surface  drainage,  or  in  any 
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way    affected    by    the    most    droughty 
season. 

I  have  found  that,  as  a  general  rule 
in  New  York  State,  we  are  through  with 
soil  and  rubble  after  driving  thirty  feet. 
At  that  point  we  strike  rock  of  some  sort, 
and  from  there  we  should  go  at  least 
thirty  feet  farther  before  withdrawing 
the  drill.  Of  course  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  driller  to  conceal  from  you  the  first 
pockets  of  water  that  he  strikes,  and  he 
may  even  shut  them  out,  that  is  drive  his 
pipe  through  a  good  supply  of  water  into 
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the  rock.  It  is  essential  that  you  watch 
the  work,  and  insist  on  a  thorough  test 
at  •  every  stage  of  the  work,  after  the 
first  fifty  feet. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  after  the 
drill  has  gone  down  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  water  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
until  you  have  gone  a  good  deal  below 
that.  Somewhere  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  you  should  find 
water,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  well, 
including  pipes  and  pump,  should  not 
exceed  from  $125  to  $200.  I  found 
abundant  water  in  Florida  at  sixty-five 
feet,  thirty  of  it  in  the  rock,  which  al- 
most exactly  tallied  with  the  work  done 
at  my  Clinton  home,  in  New  York — 
thirty  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  reaching 
abundance  of  excellent  water.  My  Clin- 
ton well  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  flowing.  This  can  very  rarely  be 
secured. 

The  cost  will  be  absolutely  nothing 
compared  with  the  discomfort  and  loss 


of  being  without  a  pure  water  supply  for 
your  family,  your  cattle,  and  your  plants. 
You  can  do  nothing  safely  in  the  way  of 
planting  a  tree  or  shrub  unless  you  can 
puddle  the  roots  and  keep  it  well  sup- 
plied with  water  when  planted,  and  for 
some  weeks  after.  Cisterns  should  go  in 
with  the  house  and  they  should  not  be 
stinted  in  size.  Each  one  should  hold 
at  least  fifty  barrels ;  one  hundred  barrels 
would  be  better.  Built  of  brick  and  well 
cemented,  a  cistern  will  last  nearly  as 
long  as  the  house.  In  some  sections  it  is 
desirable  to  have  double  cis- 
terns; that  is,  a  brick  wall 
through  the  middle,  through 
which  the  water  for  drink- 
ing will  filter.  That  is, 
the  water  is  caught  in  one 
cistern,  and  filtered  through 
into  the  other. 

I  am  sure  that  one  half 
of  all  the  •  sickness  in  the 
country  comes  from  the  use 
of  surface  water,  taken 
from  shallow  wells  or 
tainted  streams,  and  yet  not 
one  half  of  our  country 
homes  are  decently  supplied 
with  wells — perhaps  more 
of  them  with  cisterns.  I 
asked  a  physician  of  very 
high  standing  to  what  he  attributed 
most  of  the  ailments  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  His  answer  was :  "  First,  bad 
water;  second,  bad  habits.  Nearly  all 
sickness  is  preventable,  but  above  all 
things  be  careful  what  you  drink,  and 
then  how  much  and  what  you  eat." 

Much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
windbreaks  and  hedges,  and  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  in  my  last  month's 
article  how  very  important  I  think  it  is 
to  look  out  for  these  defenses.  A  stout 
windbreak  against  northwest  winds,  or 
wherever  your  sweeping  storms  come 
from,  will  modify  climate  materially. 
It  will  make  a  difference  of  at  least  two 
degrees  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other,  and  with  this  difference  in  tem- 
perature must  be  counted  in  the  sweeping 
winds  that  carry  the  moisture  off  your 
land  and  dry  up  your  foliage. 

Everybody  knows  the  advantage  of 
getting  down  under  the  protecting  slope 
of  a  hill.    The  wind  leaps  over  you,  and 
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you  find  that  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
it  is  rougher  and  colder  than  at  your 
protected  home.  A  planted  windbreak 
is,  however,  the  best  that  we  can  secure 
or  construct  over  large  reaches  of  our 
country.  For  quick  growth  and  excel- 
lent service  the  best  material  will  be 
found  in  those  evergreen  trees  that  are 
native  to  your  section.  In  New  York 
State  the  hemlock  and  the  spruce  are 
especially  good,  and  in  New  England  the 
white  pine  is  one  of  Nature's  proffered 
defenses. 

In  the  Western  States  the  Lombardy 
poplar  has  been  freely  used,  and  of  late 
the  Carolina  poplar.  These  trees  are 
brittle  and  soon  go  ragged,  but  still 
worse  is  the  root  growth,  which  extends 
forty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  trees,  great- 
ly hindering  cultivation  and  the  growth 
of  turf.  Both  of  these  trees  are  now 
excluded  from  our  best-ordered  cities 
because  they  destroy  the  pavement.  I 
should  prefer  the  evergreens  and  after 
them  the  white  and  black  ash  and  the 
American  linden.  The  linden  is  par- 
ticularly good  because  it  can  heal  over 
a  breakage  or  wound  very  rapidly. 

In  a  yard  or  lawn  the  mountain  ash 
makes  a  good  row,  and  if  faced  with 
stout  shrubbery,  such  as  lilacs  and  vibur- 
num opulus  and  Tartarian  honeysuckle, 
breaks  the  wind  admirably.  Some  of  the 
fruits  will  do  you  good  service,  especially 
the  pears.  The  Buffum  pear  in  particu- 
lar, growing  upright  as  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, makes  a  stout  hedgerow,  besides 
giving  a  large  supply  of  very  fair  fruit. 
However,  I  am  constantly  in  danger  of 
anticipating  future  articles,  and  I  leave 
this  point  of  the  hedges  with  only  pre- 
liminary hints. 

I  should  not  think  of  building  a 
house  or  in  any  way  establishing  myself 
in  the  country  without  inviting  the  birds 
to  come  with  me.  They  are  allies  that 
must  be 'won  for  success,  and  the  quicker 
this  is  done  the  better.  Unless  your 
home  is  made  generous  and  agreeable  to 
the  birds  you  will  be  whipped  by  the  in- 
sects, and  right  soon.  These  feathered 
friends  will  have  to  be  fed,  and  the  quick- 
er you  begin  to  provide  for  them  the 
quicker  they  will  put  in  their  work  for 
you.  Let  it  be  understood  at  once  that 
your  acres  are  to  be  free  from  dangers 


and  alarms.  In  fact,  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  put  up  your  bird  houses  be- 
fore you  put  up  your  own. 

Plant  a  grove  of  basswoods  to  give 
food  to  your  bees  and  wild  cherries  with 
mountain  ash  and  bush  honeysuckles  to 
make  sure  that  the  birds  are  never  out 
of  food.  Then  banish  guns,  except  to 
destroy  common  foes.  Birds  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  beautiful  and  quick  to 
appreciate  safe  retreats.  I  am  sometimes 
ashamed  to  note  the  ease  and  grace  with 
which  they  construct  their  country 
homes — the  common  sense  and  bird  piety 
which  they  manifest  while  training  a 
family. 

Building  the  House  of  Least  Importance 

At  this  rate  you  say  we  shall  never 
get  a  country  house  built  at  all.  Well, 
what  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  to 
build  a  house  is  a  very  insignificant  part 
of  home-making  in  the  country.  What 
you  are  after  is  life — full,  true,  happy, 
long  life  under  the  best  conditions  for 
rational  development,  and  that  does  not 
consist  in  building  for  yourself  a  huge 
box  of  a  house  in  which  you  will  do  a 
lot  of  house  cleaning  and  a  lot  more 
around  it  of  planting  and  digging.  If 
you  cannot  find  help  and  moral  uplook 
and  a  big  measure  of  poetry,  with  keener 
eyes  and  quicker  ears,  and  a  growing 
sympathy  with  Nature,  you  might  better 
stay  in  the  crowd. 

All  these  preliminaries  which  we  are 
discussing  involve  education  and  they 
will  accumulate  common  sense.  A  man 
may  live  in  the  country  half  a  hundred 
years  and  be  insipid  in  all  his  thoughts, 
and  stupid  in  his  work.  Nothing  is  lost 
in  time  by  these  preliminaries.  All  this 
work  will  have  to  be  done,  and  what  I 
am  after  is  to  see  it  is  done  in  time,  while 
it  can  be  done  best. 

I  greatly  dislike  to  go  into  a  country 
house  and  find  them  drinking  lake  or 
river  water,  and  washing  at  a  pond  some 
rods  from  the  house,  and  in  winter  with 
snow  that  has  been  thawed  over  the 
stove.  I  dislike  to  see  all  the  trees  in  an 
orchard  growing  at  a  slant,  for  lack  of 
windbreaks.  The  only  drives  that  you 
can  find  associated  with  half  our  country 
homes  are  mere  ruts  through  the  turf, 
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running  from  the  street  to  the  back  door 
and  then  to  the  barn.  The  owners  con- 
sider it  a  waste  of  time  to  construct  a 
good  private  road.  Just  as  limited  is  the 
supply  of  shade  trees — generally  confined 
to  a  few  old  apple  trees  and  a  single 
diseased  maple  or  possibly  an  elm  here 
and  there. 

However,  we  are  about  through  with 
our  preliminary  talk  and  only  care  to  re- 
enforce  it  with  a  point  already  touched 
upon,  that  is  unity.  Perhaps  I  have  im- 
plied in  what  I  have  said  about  charting 
before  planting  that  all  these  prelimina- 
ries must  work  together  and  create  a 
simple  unity,  a  single  home  idea ;  all  the 
parts  must  fit  to  each  other.  And  this  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  story.  You  must 
digest  your  planning  so  that  you  yourself 
see  not  a  pretty  thing  here  and  something 
else  there  that  is  agreeable,  but  a  fellow- 


ship  of   all   fine   things,   cooperating  to 
create  your  home. 

You  will  notice,  if  you  consider,  as 
you  drive  by  most  of  our  country  homes, 
that  there  is  no  such  community  of  pur- 
pose. The  houses  have  been  dropped 
down  in  a  conventional  way  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  street;  then 
when  the  owners  get  hold  of  a  tree  or  a 
bush  they  stick  it  in  anywhere,  wherever 
there  is  room ;  the  flowers  are  planted 
just  where  the  lawn  ought  to  be;  until 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  place  is 
a  mere  jumble  of  good  and  bad  things, 
without  the  least  relation  to  each  other. 
Every  man's  property  should  be  thought 
out,  and  that  means  a  thought-full  affair. 
Go  over  your  plan  on  paper  repeatedly, 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  everything  is 
placed  thoughtfully ;  then  every  planting 
will  be  done  reasonably. 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  CAN 
DO  WITH  AN  AUTO 
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N  posters  and  programmes 
of  motor  meets,  shows, 
and  tourneys,  and  even  on 
the  catalogues  of  the  mak- 
ers, the  favorite  device 
is  a  female  figure  with 
hands  airily  touching  the  steering  wheel. 
Sometimes  her  garb  is  a  cross  between 
that  of  a  Greek  goddess  and  the  Statue 
of  Liberty;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  wasp- 
like modernism.  Always  it  is  altogether 
decorative,  and  if  people  think  about  it  at 
all,  they  are  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  the 
pretty  symbolism  of  artists  who  invari- 
ably paint  a  figure  of  a  woman  to  repre- 
sent "  Progress,"  "  Commerce,"  and  most 
of  the  things  with  which  women  are  sup- 
posed to  have  nothing  to  do. 

Yet  the  woman  at  the  wheel  is  no 
allegory.  Already  her  intuition  has  put 
her  in  touch  with  the  automobile.  Its 
delicacy    of    adjustment,    its   vagary   of 


moods,  she  has  come  to  understand  as 
those  of  a  sister  organism,  for  what  en- 
thusiastic motorist  does  not  refer  to  his 
car. as  "  she."  This  will  seem  a  flight  of 
fancy  to  many.  Some  may  even  see  in  it 
opportunity  to  apply  an  old  joke  and 
assure  us  that  the  lady  motorists'  tool  kit 
is  confined  to  a  hairpin. 

In  sober  seriousness,  however,  let  us 
make  the  surprising  statement  that 
woman  not  only  can  do  but  has  done 
with  the  automobile  everything  of  which 
man  can  boast — in  some  respects  she  has 
done  it  better.  Shake  your  head  at  that 
all  you  like,  remembering  first  of  all  that 
the  car  is  a  mechanism  and  denying  that 
woman  has  any  mechanical  ability.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  woman  fixing  her  sewing 
machine?  If  you  have,  and  possess  any 
imagination,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  you 
to  look  into  the  future  far  enough  to 
see  the  automobile  working  as  marvelous, 
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though  quite  different,  a  change  in  the 
life  of  a  woman  as  the  sewing  machine 
is  credited  with  having  brought  about. 

Let  us  hasten  from  the  realm  of 
imagination,  however,  for  the  man  who 
has  not  seen  her  do  it  and  the  woman 
who  has  not  tried  it  herself  will  never  be 
convinced  of  what  she  can  do  with  a  car, 
unless  we  set  down  the  cold  facts.  At 
the  very  start  we  are  confronted  with 
such  an  array  of  evidence  as  can  be  no 
more  than  hinted  at  in  limited  space. 
New  York  City  boasts  at  least  one  regu- 
larly licensed  woman  chauffeur  who 
tools  a  big  private  car  through  the  city 
streets  for  her  woman  employer,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  country  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  West,  women 
drivers  of  public  automobile  stages. 
This  can  justly  be  described  as  a  phase 
of  the  modern  development  of  woman 
in  industry,  but  it  is  as  the  private  owner 
and  operator  of  her  own  car  for  her  own 
pleasure  that  woman  has  achieved  her 
most  interesting  motoring  records. 

There  is  scarcely  an  organized  com- 
petitive tour  nowadays  that  starts  with- 
out the  entry  of  at  least  one  woman 
driver,  and  it  is  no  longer  surprising  if 
she  makes  an  enviable  score  for  herself. 
As  long  as  two  years  ago  a  number  of 
women  automobilists  organized  a  run 
of  their  own  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia and  back.  The  result  demon- 
strated completely  their  ability  to  man- 
age and  care  for  their  own  machines  en 
route  without  any  assistance  from  the 
stronger  sex.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Ramsay,  the  following  year,  started 
with  three  women  passengers  from  New 
York  for  San  Francisco  and  made  an 
enviable  record. 

Two  years  ago  Miss  Alice  Potter,  of 
Chicago,  drove  unaided  from  that  city 
to  New  York.  We  might  swell  the  list 
of  women  motorists  and  their  achieve- 
ments into  a  volume.  It  should  convince 
even  the  skeptical  if  we  select  two  typical 
women  motorists,  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
continent,  and  tell  just  a  little  of  their 
experiences. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Linz,  of  San  Francisco, 
since  she  learned  to  manage  a  car  more 
than  five  years  ago,  has  driven  over  every 
road  in  both  California  and  Nevada. 
Her  husband  was  a  dealer  in  automo- 


biles, and  that  circumstance  brought  her 
quite  naturally  into  touch  with  motoring. 
She  had  little  more  than  learned  to  drive 
when  her  abilities  were  put  to  what 
would  seem  even  to  a  man  quite  a  crucial 
test.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in 
a  car  which  he  was  delivering  to  Shaw 
Hot  Springs,  Nevada. 

The  purchaser  was  an  Italian,  who 
kept  the  roadhouse  at  the  Springs,  chiefly 
frequented  by  miners.  The  man  saw  an 
opportunity  to  make  money  by  running  a 
car  regularly  between  his  hostelry  and 
Carson  City,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
bringing  passengers  over  at  a  dollar  the 
round  trip,  including  a  bath  at  the  hot 
springs. 

The  run  out  from  San  Francisco  to 
Carson  City  through  the  mountains  was 
no  child's  play  in  those  early  days  of 
motoring.  No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Linz, 
her  husband,  and  the  Italian  completed 
it  than  Mr.  Linz  was  summoned  back 
to  San  Francisco.  In  the  emergency 
Mrs.  Linz  volunteered  to  take  her  hus- 
band's place  in  putting  the  automobile 
into  operation.  It  was  the  first  automo- 
bile ever  seen  in  Carson  City.  Not  a 
man  there  knew  a  spark  plug  from  a 
carburetor,  and  most  of  the  miners  were 
rather  shy  of  the  noisy  motor. 

No  Easy  Job 

Plucky  little  Mrs.  Linz,  however, 
drove  the  car  for  three  weeks  on  schedule 
time  between  Carson  City  and  the 
Springs,  carrying  a  greater  number  of 
passengers  every  day,  as  confidence  in 
her  ability  grew.  She  not  only  drove, 
but  washed  the  car,  oiled  and  adjusted 
the  machinery,  and  repaired  punctures 
— which  she  says  occurred  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  an  hour,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely bad  roads  and  excessive  heat. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  "  quick  de- 
tachable "  tires. 

"  I  came  back  to  the  Springs  many  a 
dark  night  alone,"  she  says,  "  and  stalled 
my  car  in  an  old  barn  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  roadhouse,  with  no  light  but  a 
lantern.  Then  I  went  in  and  went  to 
bed  in  a  room  with  no  glass  in  the 
windows  and  no  lock  on  the  door.  The 
only  others  in  the  house  were  the  Italian 
proprietor  and  a  Frenchman  who  acted 
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as  bartender.  They  went  upstairs  to 
bed,  each  with  a  rifle  under  his  arm,  as 
the  Italian  had  his  money  secreted  some- 
where about  the  house.  The  last  night 
I  was  there  they  killed  a  rattlesnake  just 
outside  my  door.  It  probably  had  the 
intention  of  sharing  the  warmth  of  the 
room  with  me." 

That  was  surely  enough  to  develop 
the  motoring  nerve  of  any  woman,  and 
since  then  Mrs.  Linz  has  had  her  share 
of  the  exciting  experiences  which  the  Far 
West  provides  for  the  automobilist. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  brought  to 
her  by  the  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
when,  with  only  a  thin  waist  and  petti- 
coat over  her  underclothing,  she  drove 
steadily  for  two  days  carrying  women 
and  children  and  even  exhausted  soldiers 
to  shelter.  It  is  little  wonder  that,  as 
the  only  woman  contestant  in  the  San 
Francisco-La  Honda  Mountain  Endur- 
ance Run  of  a  hundred  miles  hard  driv- 
ing she  made  995  points,  the  five  short 
of  perfection  being  lost  through  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  a  new  spark  plug 
four  miles  from  the  last  control.  Mrs. 
Linz  organized  the  first  American  motor 
club  for  women,  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  second  San  Francisco 
automobile  show  in  1908. 

Not  Alone  in  the   West 

Lest  you  conclude  that  only  the  freer 
and  more  rugged  conditions  of  Western 
life  can  produce  the  woman  motorist, 
you  must  be  reminded  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
Cuneo,  of  New  York  City,  who,  in  com- 
petition with  men,  has  won  more  motor- 
ing prizes  for  speed,  endurance,  and  skill 
than  any  other  woman  alive.  In  July, 
1902,  Mrs.  Cuneo  took  a  notion  to  buy 
a  small  second-hand  steamer.  She  had 
never  before  even  sat  in  an  automobile. 
After  a  driving  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  morning,  she  took  her  two 
babies  and  their  nursemaid  for  a  ride 
through  Central  Park  the  same  after- 
noon. The  next  day  she  drove  alone  all 
the  way  down  Fifth  Avenue,  and  while 
making  a  call  left  the  car  too  long  and 
burned  the  boiler  out. 

This  impressed  upon  her  the  fact  that 


driving  is  not  the  only  thing  to  learn 
about  a  motor  car.  For  a  year  she  de- 
voted herself  to  learning  how  to  care  for 
her  machine  and  to  drive  it  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  New  York  City  and 
around  the  adjacent  country.  In  1903 
she  bought  a  steam  tourer,  and  after 
using  it  almost  daily  for  two  years,  re- 
placed it  with  a  1905  model  of  the  same 
make.  With  only  a  week's  practice  in 
the  new  machine  she  entered  her  first 
tour,  the  famous  Glidden  run  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  back  to  New 
York. 

Here  Mrs.  Cuneo  met  her  first  serious 
accident.  Near  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  narrow  Put's  Hill,  the  auto- 
mobile just  ahead  of  her,  being  warned 
of  a  blast,  began  to  back  rapidly,  the 
driver  not  even  looking  behind.  Mrs. 
Cuneo  had  to  choose  between  letting  this 
car  smash  into  her  own,  or  backing  down 
against  the  temporary  wooden  railing  on 
a  narrow  bridge. 

She  took  the  latter  chance ;  the  railing 
broke  and  her  machine  went  upside  down 
into  the  creek  below.  By  some  miracle 
she  and  her  three  friends  escaped  with- 
out serious  injury.  With  the  help  of  her 
fellow  tourists  the  car  was  righted  and 
put  back  on  the  road.  Undismayed  Mrs. 
Cuneo  not  only  drove  on  to  Hartford, 
the  first  night's  stop,  but  completed  the 
entire  tour  with  the  others. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  she  did 
some  fast  exhibition  driving  at  Atlantic 
City.  Subsequently  Mr.  Al.  Reeves,  the 
automobile  association  manager,  asked 
her  to  repeat  the  performance  at  the 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Fair.  There  she 
competed  with  Barney  Oldfield,  Ced- 
rino,  and  other  famous  men  drivers  and 
did  an  exhibition  mile  in  the  then 
splendid  time  of  I  minute  and  24  sec- 
onds. The  following  November  she 
drove  an  exhibition  mile  in  I  minute  and 
14  seconds  at  the  Empire  track  in  New 
York  City.  The  next  year  in  Atlantic 
City  she  won  her  first  race  in  competi- 
tion with  men  drivers,  doing  a  mile  in 
1  minute  and  12  seconds.  At  the  same 
time  she  made  a  record  for  small  cars — 
I  minute  and  22  seconds. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1907  that 
Mrs.  Cuneo  bought  her  first  gasoline 
car,  a  seven-passenger  tourer.     The  fol- 
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lowing  summer  she  entered  it  in  the 
Glidden  Tour  from  Cleveland  to 
Chicago  and  back  to  New  York.  The 
distance  was  covered  in  two  weeks. 
Near  Baltimore  one  of  Mrs.  Cuneo's 
tires  burst  and  threw  her  car  into  a  ditch, 
badly  bending  the  front  axle.  With  no 
better  repair  than  could  be  secured  in  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  she  made  the  hard 
drive  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
along  strange  roads  with  not  even  a 
kerosene  lamp  to  mark  the  way.  At  the 
finish  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession of  travel-stained  tourists  w7ho 
crawled  up  Broadway.  They  all  united 
in  presenting  her  with  a  handsome  silver 
loving  cup,  one  of  her  highest  prized 
trophies. 

In  the  summer  of  1908,  in  a  new 
car,  Mrs.  Cuneo  realized  her  ambition  of 
finishing  the  Glidden  Tour  of  that  year 
with  a  perfect  score.  The  following  fall 
in  the  same  car  she  entered  the  Long 
Island  mechanical  efficiency  tour,  from 
New  York  City  to  Montauk  Point  and 
back  again,  carrying  four  women  pas- 
sengers and  finishing  with  a  perfect 
score.  In  the  women's  run  to  Phila- 
delphia and  back,  February,  1908,  Mrs. 


Cuneo  was  prevailed  upon  to  drive  the 
famous  Lancia  Lampo  in  which  Hilliard 
had  won  the  Savannah  light-car  race. 
The  result  was  an  easy  winning  of  a 
perfect  score. 

She  was  now  being  urged  constantly 
to  drive  cars  with  which  men  had  made 
records.  In  the  Jersey  jubilee  tour  of 
1909  she  took  part,  driving  the  famous 
Bluebird.  Later  she  did  some  exhibition 
speeding  with  this  big  racer,  and  in  1909, 
at  the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  cele- 
bration, she  entered  the  races  with  a 
famous  car  which  had  competed  for  the 
Vanderbilt  Cup  and  had  won  several 
hill  climbs.  Racing  with  such  experts  as 
De  Palma,  Robertson,  Strang,  Burman, 
Ryall,  and  others,  she  beat  the  last 
named  three  in  every  event  she  entered, 
and  beat  Robertson  in  all  but  one.  She 
thus  won  the  national  amateur  cham- 
pionship and  five  other  valuable  prizes. 

This  would  never  have  been  the  end 
of  Mrs.  Cuneo's  racing  victories  over 
male  competitors  had  not  the  American 
Automobile  Association  shortly  after- 
wards adopted  a  rule  that  no  woman 
should  in  future  be  allowed  to  drive,  or 
even  ride,  in  a  car  in  any  of  their  con- 
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tests.  Though  she  had  been  a  member  of 
the  association  since  1905,  Mrs.  Cuneo 
raised  no  protest  against  this  piece  of 
masculine  discrimination.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  merely  her  sex  and  not  her  record 
as  an  automobilist  that  furnished  the 
excuse  for  barring  her  out.  She  says 
jocosely  of  the  incident: 

"  Would  that  I  could  cultivate  some 
suffragette  tendencies  and  fight  for  my 
rights.  But  I  can't — having  instead 
always  tried  to  keep  the  woman's  end  in 
automobiling  sweet,  clean,  and  refined. 
I  drive  and  race  just  for  the  love  of  it 
all." 

She  contented  herself  with  purchasing 
a  duplicate  of  the  car  in  which  she  had 
won  at  New  Orleans.  A  close-coupled 
body  was  fitted  to  it,  and  she  continued 
to  drive  for  pleasure,  entering  such  con- 
tests as  were  open  to  her,  mostly  tours, 
and  making  exhibition  records  on  various 
tracks.  At  Atlanta  on  the  two-mile 
motordrome  she  drove  the  distance  in 
I  minute  and  45  seconds. 

The  achievements  of  these  two  typical 
women  automobilists,  though  remark- 
able, need  not  be  in  any  sense  exceptional. 
The  majority  of  women  will  not,  per- 


haps, be  inclined  to  emulate  the  rough- 
ing-it  experiences  of  Mrs.  Linz  nor  the 
racing  proclivities  of  Mrs.  Cuneo.  The 
striking  fact  is  that  it  was  no  special 
physical  prowess  that  enabled  either  of 
them  to  do  what  they  have  done.  Mrs. 
Linz  is  a  slight,  willowy  little  woman 
whose  appearance  would  never  suggest 
either  strength  or  endurance.  As  for 
Mrs.  Cuneo,  once  at  a  ladies'  day  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  in  New 
York  another  woman  guest  who  had 
heard  of  her  record  was  introduced  to 
her.  Towering  above  her  something 
more  than  a  foot,  this  liberally  built 
woman  gazed  down  at  Mrs.  Cuneo 
through  her  lorgnette  and  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  I  expected  you  to  be 
at  least  as  big  as  I  am." 

Evidently  unusual  physique  is  not 
necessary  for  the  woman  motorist. 
Neither  sex  needs  extraordinary  muscu- 
lar development  in  automobiling,  and 
almost  any  woman  not  an  invalid  can 
master  its  mysteries  quite  as  well  as  a 
man,  provided  she  has  the  will  and 
patience  to  acquire  the  know-how.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  sphere  of  patience  woman 
by   nature   is  equipped   to   give   man   a 
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long  handicap.  The  woman  motorist 
is  not  half  so  likely  as  man  is  to  swear 
and  call  loudly  for  a  tow  when  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  car.  She  will  more 
probably  set  quietly  to  work  to  find  the 
trouble  and  remedy  it  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  if  she  were  cleaning  out  the  kitchen 
range. 

Remember,  nevertheless,  that  though 
sex  and  slight  physique  are  in  no  sense 
disabilities  to  the  woman  who  wants  to 
do  her  own  motoring,  and  though  her 
feminine  patience  and  intuition  stand  her 
in  good  stead,  she  must  not  expect  to 
succeed  by  intuition  alone.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Cuneo  to  tell  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine to  what,  most  of  all,  she  attributes 
her  remarkable  expertness. 

The  Secret  of  Success 

"  To  my  taking  the  trouble  to  learn 
everything  I  could  about  my  car  myself," 
she  said,  promptly.  "  I  was  towed  home 
only  once ;  that  was  when  I  let  the  boiler 
burn  out  in  my  first  steamer.  Right  after 
that  I  had  a  little  garage  built  back  of 
my  house  and  determined  to  care  for  my 
car  entirely  with  my  own  hands.  I  soon 
learned  how  much  I  didn't  know  about 
the  mechanism,  but  I  persisted  in  want- 
ing to  '  see  the  wheels  go  round,'  till  I 
found  out  what  every  funny  little  thing 
was  for.  Even  to  this  day  I  am  as  much 
of  a  crank  about  my  car  as  the  proverbial 
New  England  housewife  is  about  her 
kitchen.  I  am  not  so  particular  about 
a  few  splashes  of  mud  on  the  body,  but 
regularly  one  morning  a  week  I  give  the 
machinery  such  a  house-cleaning  that  it 
shines  like  a  baby  after  its  bath." 

There  you  have  the  secret  of  success 
for  any  motorist,  man  or  woman,  and 
there  feminine  patience  will  enable  the 
latter  to  progress  the  more  rapidly  in  mo- 
tor lore,  provided  she  begins  with  a  real 
love  for  the  sport  and  a  determination  to 
take  the  slight  trouble  necessary  to  enjoy 
it  to  the  full.  For  the  rest  there  is  no 
special  advice  for  the  woman  motorist 
that  can  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  given  in  these  pages  to  motorists 
generally,  except  this:  "  Don't  rig  your- 
self up  in  a  lot  of  specially  designed  ap- 
parel for  the  '  lady  automobilist,'  and 
don't    drive    as    though    it    were    hard 


work."  Those  are  the  only  special 
cautions  for  her  sex  which  Mrs.  Cuneo 
could  think  of,  when  I  asked  her  for 
some. 

"  I  never  wear  anything  more  than 
an  ordinary  skirt,  shirtwaist,  and  hat  in 
warm  weather,  or  perhaps  a  duster,  cap, 
and  goggles  on  tour,"  she  said.  "  Add 
the  necessary  coat  and  wraps  in  winter, 
and  you  have  all  the  special  costuming 
any  woman  needs. 

"  There  are  two  compliments  I  prize 
very  highly,"  she  continued.  "  One  was 
from  a  woman  to  whom  I  had  just  been 
introduced.  '  Why,'  she  said,  '  you're 
the  woman  I  saw  driving  down  the  street 
the  other  day;  I  thought  at  the  time  you 
looked  as  if  you  just  grew  in  that  auto- 
mobile. Most  women  have  such  a 
hunched-up,  worried  look,  just  as  when 
they  drive  horses  they  lean  forward 
anxiously  as  if  pushing  on  the  lines.' 

"The  other  compliment  was  from 
Caruso,"  went  on  Mrs.  Cuneo.  "  I 
took  him  for  a  drive  one  morning,  when 
he  surprised  me  by  saying  in  his  im- 
pulsive way : 

"  '  I  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Cuneo,  that  I 
have  never  ridden  in  an  automobile  till 
this  day ! ' 

Why,'  I  said,  '  you  have  one  of 
your  own,  haven't  you  ?  ' 

Ah,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  have  three, 
but  now  I  know  that  I  have  never  really 
ridden  in  any  one  of  them.  I  see  that 
my  chauffeur  does  not  know  how  to 
drive  them  at  all.  He  starts  with  a  jerk 
that  nearly  throws  me  forward  from  my 
seat ;  he  stops  with  a  bump  that  almost 
breaks  my  neck  over  the  back  of  it.  He 
should  run  a  trolley  car — nothing  else! 
But  this — this  is  like  sailing  on  the 
ocean  or  in  the  air !  ' 

"  I  quietly  slipped  in  the  high  speed 
then,"  said  Mrs.  Cuneo,  "  and  scared 
him  into  silence,  as  I  once  scared  Barney 
Oldfleld  into  yelling,  '  Slow  down !  ' 
when  I  drove  him  around  the  wet  track 
at  Poughkeepsie  before  the  races." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  if  she  goes 
at  motoring  seriously,  woman's  natural 
intuition  puts  her  into  closer  touch  with 
her  car  than  a  man  seems  to  be  able  to 
get  with  his.  She  acquires  the  "  feel  " 
of  the  mechanism  more  readily,  she  de- 
tects more  quickly  the  evidence  of  some- 
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thing  out  of  adjustment,  and  altogether 
she  drives  more  gently  and  with  more 
delicate  technic — all  of  which  adds  pe- 
culiarly to  her  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  motoring. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  it  will  be 
inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while 
for  a  woman  to  acquire  this  ability  to 
run  her  own  car.  The  unanimous  re- 
ply of  all  women  motorists  is  strongly 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  reasons  are 
simple  and  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place  motoring,  seriously  undertaken, 
is  not  only  the  most  pleasurable  but 
the  most  healthful  outdoor  sport  for 
woman.  It  gives  her  immediately  a 
larger  interest  and  takes  her  out  of  the 
monotonous  round  of  household  duties 
quickly  and  conveniently,  whenever  she 
requires  respite. 

"  Whenever  I  feel  nervous  or  out  of 
sorts,"  says  Mrs.  Cuneo,  "  I  get  into  my 
car  and  drive  off  my  troubles.  Since  I 
have  motored,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
inside  of  a  doctor's  office  looks  like ;  and 
as  for  pleasure,  there  is  not  only  the 
exhilaration  of  actual  driving,  but  the  joy 
of  being  able  to  share  it  with  other 
people.     If  I  kept  a  car  for  nothing  else, 


it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  it  so 
that  one  could  join  in  taking  the  poor 
little  orphans  from  the  asylum  on  their 
annual  outing  to  Coney  Island." 

Mrs.  Linz  also  testifies  to  her  pleasure 
in  taking  out  the  inmates  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  San  Francisco  and 
avers  that  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life 
have  been  spent  behind  the  wheel. 

On  the  purely  practical  side,  when 
the  average  family  comes  into  possession 
of  an  automobile,  it  is  well  worth  while 
for  the  woman  of  the  household  to  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  run  it.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  it  is  the  modern 
medium  light  car  which  is  chosen,  and  it 
presents  the  minimum  of  difficulties  for 
the  woman  to  master.  Once  she  has 
learned  to  drive  it  and  to  help  her  hus- 
band care  for  it,  the  family's  use  and 
pleasure  in  the  car  are  increased  several 
hundred  per  cent.  If  the  head  of  the 
house  is  the  only  motorist  and  the  serv- 
ices of  a  chauffeur  cannot  be  afforded, 
the  car  is  probably  idle  three  fourths  of 
the  time.  As  soon  as  the  woman  makes 
friends  with  it,  it  becomes  an  indefati- 
gable source  of  health  and  pleasure  to 
her,  her  children,  and  her  friends. 
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OTWITHSTANDING 

the  fact  that  for  a  good 
many  years  —  to  be  ex- 
act, since  1882 — a  certain 
game  fish,  most  commonly 
known  as  the  brown 
trout,  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  many 
of  our  American  trout  streams,  it  seems 
that  among  anglers  in  general  exact 
knowledge  concerning  this  trout  is  rather 
difficult  to  find.  To  one  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  taking 
these  trout  in  goodly  numbers,  the  dis- 
sertations, opinions,  disputes,  and  theories 
of  fishermen   who   have   not  enjoyed   a 


close  acquaintance  with  Sal  mo  fario, 
but  are  ever  ready  to  discuss  the  subject, 
are  somewhat  amusing. 

To  cite  a  concrete  example:  Recently 
a  reasonably  proficient  angler,  journey- 
ing from  one  of  our  larger  cities  to  a 
trout  stream  which  the  writer  has  fished 
times  almost  innumerable,  brought  home 
with  him  a  number  of  strange,  outland- 
ish fish,  all  very  sizable.  On  his  return 
the  angler  stated  to  an  admiring  audience 
of  friends  that  the  fish  fought  like  tigers, 
that  he  had  had  the  time  of  his  life,  etc., 
etc. — but  what  were  they?  Briefly,  the 
fish  were   imagined   to  be  of  every  sort 
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except  the  right  one,  and  some  of  the 
guesses  were  particularly  humorous. 
The  fish  were  simply  brown  trout. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  state 
some  of  the  facts  known  to  many  anglers 
about  the  brown  trout,  and,  it  would 
seem,  quite  unknown  to  many  others — 
to  the  majority,  in  fact.  First,  however, 
the  writer  would  recall  the  somewhat 
trite  fact  that  comparisons  are  always 
and  inevitably  odious.  Wherefore,  one 
might  suggest  that  our  native  trout, 
Salvelinus  fontinalis,  be  left  out  of  the 
discussion.  Anglers  are  prone  at  the 
very  mention  of  the  brown  trout  to  con- 
sider the  entire  question  one  of  compari- 
son between  the  brown  and  native  trout ; 
fontinalis  vs.  fario  has  been  argued  times 
without  number. 


SOME    TYPICAL    BROWN    TROUT    WATER    IN    THE 
BERKSHIRES. 


But,  really,  the  discussion  is  futile. 
Rightly,  there  can  be  no  question  as  re- 
gards the  respective  sporting  qualities  of 
the  two.  Our  native  trout,  the  speckled 
brook  trout,  is  clearly  in  a  class  by  itself. 
No  other  trout,  nor  any  other  game 
fish,  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  so  well 
beloved  by  sportsmen.  So  let  us  consid- 
er the  brown  trout  strictly  on  its  own 
merits  and  not  as  an  actual  or  even  pos- 
sible rival  of  the  speckled  brook  trout  of 
our  Eastern  lakes  and  streams. 

The  German  or  brown  trout  was  first 
planted  in  American  waters,  as  above 
noted,  in  1882,  the  eggs  coming  from 
Germany  and  England.  For  some  time 
thereafter  the  fish  were  propagated  and 
distributed  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  but  at  the  present  time  fry 
or  fingerlings  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  private 
hatcheries.  The  Federal 
Bureau  ceased  distributing 
this  fish  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later  herein. 
Before  the  cessation  of 
propagation,  however,  the 
range  of  the  brown  trout 
had  attained  very  consider- 
able proportions,  and  they 
are  now  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  trout  streams 
both  of  the  East  and  West. 
Scientifically  considered, 
as  a  matter  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  brown  trout  is  a 
true  trout,  a  salmon  trout 
and  not  a  charr,  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  native 
trout.  If  you  are  a  good 
angler  and  kill  your  fish 
immediately  after  landing 
them — which  in  the  case  of 
trout  of  moderate  size  can 
best  be  done  by  inserting 
the  forefinger  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fish  and  bending  its 
head  sharply  backward — 
you  will  have  reason  to 
note  very  sharply  indeed 
an  anatomical  difference 
between  the  mouth  of  a 
salmon  trout  and  that  of 
a  charr  trout. 

The    brown     trout    has 
teeth  in  no  uncertain  quan- 
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tity  or  degree  of  penetra- 
tion on  the  front  of  the 
bone  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  These  are  lacking 
in  the  charr  trout.  It 
should  be  said  also  that  the 
presence  of  this  efficient 
dental  weapon  at  once 
marks  the  brown  trout  as 
a  fish-killer,  as  profession- 
ally piscivorous.  A  very 
good  way  to  kill  a  brown 
trout  is  to  use  a  small  stick 
instead  of  the  finger. 

Several  years  ago  I  took 
my  first  brown  trout,  a 
rather  small  specimen,  and 
although  I  did  not  know 
the  exact  nature  of  the  fish, 
it  was  evident  at  once  that 
it  was  no  close  relative  of 
our  common  trout — simply 
because  the  fish  had  very 
appreciable  scales.  The 
scales  of  our  native  trout, 
although  they  exist,  are 
microscopic.  Those  of  the 
brown  trout  are  easily  seen. 
The  coloration  of  the 
brown  trout  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other 
trout  either  native,  rain- 
bow, or  any  of  the  Western 
varieties.  It  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally well  described 
by  William  C.  Harris,  as 
follows : 

"  The  brown  trout  is,  in  American 
waters,  rather  slimmer  in  build  than  our 
American  red-spotted  trout,  with  a 
larger  and  more  pointed  head.  The 
back  is  dark  green  covered  with  well-de- 
fined black  spots,  and  the  dorsal  fin  has 
both  black  and  bright  red  or  vermilion 
spots;  the  adipose,  or  fatty  fin,  is  also 
beautifully  decorated  with  three  red 
spots.  Below  the  lateral  line  the  colora- 
tion is  of  a  yellowish  cast  with  a  green- 
ish silvery  background.  The  tail,  or 
caudal  fin,  is  square,  and  on  its  edges 
there  is  a  reddish  stripe;  the  other  fins 
are  orange  in  color,  the  ventral  and  anal 
having  a  white  stripe  on  the  under  edge 
shaded  with  deep  orange ;  the  head,  the 
under  part  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the 
gill  covers  are  covered  with  dark  spots ; 


BROWN    TROUT    IS    WORTH    ANY    ANGLER  S 
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the  belly  is  pure  white,  above  which  is 
a  deep  yellow  hue." 

The  back  of  the  brown  trout  is  not 
marbled,  or  vermiculated,  as  in  the  case 
of  fontinalis.  The  coloration  is  quite 
as  susceptible  to  change  due  to  environ- 
ment as  is  that  of  the  native  trout.  The 
most  beautiful  specimens  are  those  liv- 
ing in  fast  water,  unshaded  and  running 
over  gravel  bottom.  Such  fish  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant  in  coloration,  with 
vivid  red  spots  and  a  golden  luster  of 
great  beauty.  Others,  living  in  slow, 
shaded  water,  with  dark  bottom,  are 
sympathetically  of  subdued  coloration. 

The  brown  trout  is  the  trout  of  our 
English  brother  anglers,  and  is  the  fish 
either  particularly  referred  to  or  implied 
as    a   matter   of   course    in    the    English 


HABITUALLY    THE         FOREIGNER         SEEKS    THE    FASTEST    WATER    OF    THE     STREAM. 


literature  of  fly  fishing.  Over  there  the 
pursuit  of  the  brown  trout — the  Britisher 
takes  his  sport  far  more  seriously  than 
does  the  Yankee — has  been  reduced  to 
an  exact  science ;  at  least,  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  exactness  .as  the  nature  of  the 
sport  permits.  The  result  of  this  deter- 
mined onslaught  upon  the  brown  trout 
is  seen  in  the  English  method  of  dry- 
fly  fishing,  latterly  coming  into  some 
prominence  in  our  own  country.  A 
single  "  dry  "  or  floating  fly  is  used  and 
cast  only — in  case  the  angler  is  a  dry- 
fly  purist,  that  is,  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease^to  a  rising  trout.  The  arti- 
ficials in  use  are  exact  imitations  of  the 
prevalent  insect  life-  of  the  streams. 

The  reports  of  American  anglers  who 
have  experimented  with  the  dry-fly  on 
home  waters  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
overenthusiastic,  although,  in  individual 
cases,  some  remarkable  successes  have 
been  recorded.  The  lack  of  results  may 
be  due  to  the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  native  and  the  brown  trout, 
although  the  waiter  has  never  seen  this 
suggested.  The  dry-fly  method  has  been 
evolved  almost  purely  as  a  method  of 
taking  the  brown  trout;  fontinalis  and 
fario  are  birds  of  an  entirely  different 
feather,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable 


or  surprising  that  an  effective  method  for 
taking  the  one  should  fail  somewhat  in 
the  case  of  the  other. 

Dry-fly  fishing  should  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful on  any  suitable  American  stream 
abounding  in  brown  trout,  for  although 
slight  variations  of  habit  have  been 
noted  between  the  brown  trout  of  Eng- 
lish and  those  of  American  streams,  they 
are  not  of  such  a  degree  or  nature  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  a  method  so  kill- 
ing on  the  other  side  should  be  much 
less  effective  here.  But  the  water  must 
be  suitable ;  that  is,  not  too  swift  and 
broken. 

Purely  as  a  sporting  proposition  the 
brown  trout  is  a  decided  success ;  in 
other  words,  he  puts  up  a  good  fight. 
There  are  marked  differences,  however, 
in  the  way  a  brown  trout  conducts  him- 
self when  taking  a  fly  and  thereafter, 
and  the  behavior  of  the  native  brook 
trout.  Especially  notable  is  the  fact  that 
very  often  the  brown  trout  will  leap 
on  a  slack  line.  Artists  who  illustrate 
the  sportsmen's  periodicals  are  fond  of 
picturing  the  brook  trout  leaping  high 
in  the  air  with  all  the  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  a  small-mouthed  black  bass,  a 
salmon,  or  a  tarpon,  but  the  observant 
and  experienced  reader  knows  very  well 
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indeed  that  the  thing  is  a  pure  Nature 
fake. 

The  brook  trout  so  seldom  that  one 
can  almost  say  never  leaps  from  the 
water  unless  fairly  yanked  out  by  too 
strenuous  rod  work.  It  does  not  belong 
to  that  class  of  game  fishes  which  may  be 
called  "  the  leapers,"  but  the  brown 
trout  may  properly  be  thus  classified. 
The  leap  of  the  brown  trout  in  the  effort 
to  rid  himself  of  the  hook  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  black  bass,  a  spectacu- 
lar and  vicious  shaking  of  the  entire  body 
in  the  air.  I  once  struck  a  good  rise  of 
brown  trout,  taking  six  in  almost  that 
number  of  casts,  running  from  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound,  and  every  one  of  them 
jumped  one  or  more  times. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the 
brown  trout  rises  reluctantly  to  the  fly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  They 
are  very  free  risers  when  conditions  are 
at  all  favorable. 

The  fight  of  the  brown  trout  is  not 
as  fast,  as  electric,  as  that  of  the  native 
trout,  but  in  good  condition  a  "  brownie  " 
is  a  very  bulldog  for  tenacity,  making  a 
prolonged  and  most  decided  objection  to 
coming  in  out  of  the  wet.  In  fact,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  tell  sometimes  just  when 
he  is  "  all  in  " — they  are  very  hard  fish 


to  tire  completely  out.  Frequently 
when  you  have  a  brown  trout  of  good 
fighting  size  almost  to  the  edge  of  your 
landing  net,  he  will  apparently  acquire 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  fight  his  way 
back  to  midstream — and  you  have  it  all 
to  do  over  again.  But  that  is  what 
makes  sport. 

As  a  general  thing  one  will  have  little 
trouble  in  hooking  a  brown  trout  when 
he  rises  to  the  fly.  Striking  them  is 
often  not  at  all  necessary ;  the  fish  looks 
out  for  all  that  himself  and  in  a  most 
emphatic  manner.  A  good  many  times  a 
brown  trout  will  leap  from  the  water 
and  take  the  fly  on  his  downward  flight. 
Usually  the  native  trout  takes  the  fly 
"  going  up  "  and  does  not  show  himself 
to  any  extent  unless  he  misses  it,  when  he 
will  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air.  Of 
course,  not  every  brown  trout,  or  every 
speckled  trout,  will  conduct  himself  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  general  rule; 
the  above  states  merely  the  general 
course  of  action  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

The  brown  trout  should  never  be 
planted  in  a  stream  inhabited  by  the 
native  trout  unless  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  natives  are  few  and  small, 
and  stocking  with  them  does  not  materi- 
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ally  improve  the  situation.  The  brown 
trout  is  a  very  fast  grower  and  attains 
a  large  size,  the  increase  being  expertly 
estimated  at  about  a  pound  a  year. 
Owing  to  the  piscivorous  nature  of  the 
brownies  and  their  larger  size,  natives 
and  browns  do  not  do  well  together,  the 
former  eventually  yielding  the  stream  to 
the  foreigners.  Disregard  or  ignorance 
of  this  fact  when  the  brown  trout  were 
originally  distributed  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  prejudice  against  them  in 
certain  quarters. 

But  in  streams  no  longer  favorable 
to  fontinalis — and  there  are  many  such 
due  to  logging  operations,  pollution,  etc., 
— the  brown  trout,  by  nature  a  hardier 
fish  than  our  speckled  charr,  will  still 
thrive.  Such  streams  may  be  made  to 
furnish  good  sport  with  the  fly  rod  and 
a  valuable  food  supply  by  stocking  with 
the  brown  trout. 

In  the  matter  of  tackle  suitable  for 
fly  fishing  for  brown  trout,  do  not  use  a 
three-ounce  rod.  The  writer  has  seen 
very  many  brownies  weighing  from  two 
to  three  pounds,  two  fish  weighing  four 
and  a  quarter  each,  and  there  are  well 
authenticated  captures  of  brown  trout 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  eight  pounds. 
The  larger  fish,  however,  are  not  usually 
taken  on  the  fly.  The  tackle  should 
be  strong  throughout,  especially  if  the 
stream  is  a  rapid  one. 

A  ten-foot,  six-ounce  rod  is  well  suited 
to  the  game ;  the  leader  should  be  of 
good,  strong  quality.  For  wet-fly  fish- 
ing any  of  the  accepted  trout  flies  are 
effective,  with  a  possible  preference  for 
the  hackles — the  gray  hackle  with  red 
body  is  particularly  good — and  the  May 
flies.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to 
the  use  of  dry  flies.    Many  of  our  Ameri- 


can stout  flies,  such  as  the  Beaverkill, 
March  brown,  Cahill,  etc.,  are  now  to  be 
had  dressed  dry-fly  fashion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea  that 
the  brown  trout  habitually  seeks  still 
water.  While  it  is  true  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  native  trout,  the  larger  speci- 
mens are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the 
pools,  coming  to  the  shallows  to  feed  at 
night,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  average  brown 
trout,  up  to  two  pounds,  are  almost  in- 
variably found  in  the  most  broken, 
swift,  and  rocky  water  which  the  stream 
affords.  A  peculiar  fact  and  one  well 
worth  knowing  is  that  a  brown  trout  in 
such  a  reach  of  white  water  is  very  apt 
to  lie  on  the  upstream  side  of  a  bowlder, 
close  under  it,  rather  than  in  the  lee  be- 
low it.  Native  trout  are  seldom  found 
in  this  position.  The  fly  should  be 
worked  cross-current  from  three  to  six 
inches  above  and  along  the  line  where 
the  water  lips  the  rock. 

The  known  presence  of  large  trout  in 
the  stream  lends  an  interest  to  a  day's 
fly  fishing  quite  unknown  when  the  an- 
gler is  whipping  a  stream  from  which 
nothing  over  half  a  pound,  and  seldom 
that,  is  at  all  liable  to  be  taken.  A 
stream  inhabited  by  brown  trout  has 
always  this  interesting  possibility,  while 
unfortunately  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  said  of  our  more  accessible  rivers  in 
which  are  native  trout  alone.  So  person- 
ally the  writer  confesses  to  no  little  ad- 
miration for  the  brown  trout — with  the 
conviction  that  he  is  not  alone  in  this — 
and  while  still  maintaining  that,  all 
things  considered,  our  native  trout  is  an 
unrivaled  game  fish,  he  is  willing  to  give 
the  devil  his  due ;  in  other  words,  to  say 
that  the  brown  trout  is  worth  any  an- 
gler's consideration  and  his  skill. 
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majority     wedding  outfit  in  which  they  appear  to 
of  our  birds  return     special  advantage. 

Everything  considered,  the  birds  are 
remarkably  regular  in  their  return  each 
year.  Each  species  has  a  certain  normal 
time  of  arrival,  and  in  most  cases  the 
dates    will    not    varv    much.      It    seems 


to  us  after  their 
winter's  absence  is 
a  time  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  bird- 
It  seems  good  to  welcome  back 


our  friends,  and  the  pioneers  give  an  wonderful  that,  with  only  instinct  to 
especial  thrill  of  pleasure,  a  feeling  guide,  they  sense  the  proper  time  for 
which    is    enhanced    by    the    scarcity    of     their  Northern  trip  as  nearly  as  they  do. 


birds  through  the 
winter.  There  is, 
too,  a  special  de- 
light in  being  afield 
when  Nature  is 
awakening,  when 
the  sun  beams  warm 
again,  bringing  the 
spring  aroma  from 
the  fruitful  earth 
and  causing  the 
early  flowers  to 
open  to  our  view. 

It  is  a  fascinating 
and  healthful  pur- 
suit to  "keep  tab" 
on  the  arrival  of  the 
spring  birds.  As 
though  realizing 
that  it  is  important 
to  make  a  good  im- 
pression, they  come 
arrayed  in  their 
very  best  garments, 
all  of  them  new, 
and  some  a  special 
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There  is,  how- 
ever, some  varia- 
tion, depending 
upon  the  weather. 
Unseasonable 
warmth  will  lure 
the  birds  on  prema- 
turely, and  contin- 
ued cold  will  keep 
them  back,  or  at 
least  the  majority 
of  them.  Yet  even 
then  there  are  often 
individuals  in  whom 
the  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  they 
brave  cold  and 
storm  and  come  on 
time.  The  problem 
of  the  origin  and 
cause  of  migration 
still  remains  shroud- 
ed in  mystery, 
which  adds  interest 
to  observation  of  it. 
It  is  mainly  through 
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gathering  of  data  by  many  observers 
everywhere  that  we  can  hope  to  come  to 
a  better  understanding  of  it. 

The  watching  of  the  migration  will 
give  special  pleasure  if  several  observers 
in  a  locality  work  together.  It  is  really 
very  exciting  to  try  to  record  the  first 
arrival  of  the  various  species.  One  has 
a  sense  of  achievement  in  being  the  first 
to  see  and  report  the  new  appearance, 
especially  if  it  is  some  very  early  or  un- 
usual one.  Withal,  it  is  the  best  time 
to  begin  to  identify  the  birds. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  expect  to 
go  afield  in  this  period  with  consider- 
able frequency  and  regularity  I  suggest 
that  they  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  and  secure 
blanks  for  recording  migration.  There 
is  a  column  on  the  left  where  the  names 
of  species  may  be  put  down  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  seen.  In  other  spaces 
opposite  can  be  given  the  dates  when 
first  seen,  when  at  greatest  abundance, 
and,    in    the    case    of    those    proceeding 


farther,  when  last  noted.  This  will  not 
only  furnish  neat  and  convenient  sta- 
tionery for  one's  own  records,  but  the 
copy  returned  to  the  department  at  the 
end  of  the  season  will  be  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  science. 

A  number  of  our  hardier  familiar 
land  birds  winter  in  the  Southern  States 
and  return  to  their  nesting  haunts  quite 
early  in  the  spring.  Of  some  of  these 
a  few  individuals  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  Northern  States  in  winter.  Such 
species  are  the  robin,  bluebird,  song 
sparrow,  red-winged  and  crow  black- 
birds, meadow  lark,  kingfisher,  cedar- 
bird,  purple  finch,  woodcock,  and  va- 
rious others.  But  the  great  majority 
pass  on  to  Central  or  South  America. 
On  the  return  migration  in  spring,  some 
come  by  the  all-land  route,  through 
Mexico  and  Texas,  but  more  of  those 
that  reach  the  Eastern  districts  prefer 
to  fly  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Of  these,  some  take  the  easier  route 
through   Cuba  or  other   islands  of  the 
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West  Indies  to  southern  Florida.  This 
route  affords  convenient  resting  places 
to  break  the  long  journey.  The  flight 
from  Cuba  to  the  Florida  keys  is  only 
about  one  hundred  miles,  yet  when  I 
cruised  off  the  keys  in  April  and  saw 
many  flocks  of  small  migrants  flying  low 
over  the  water  headed  for  the  land, 
some  were  almost  exhausted. 

A  male  bobolink  tried  to  alight  on 
the  main  boom  and  was  so  weak  that 
it  fell  into  the  water,  doubtless  to 
drown.  Yet  the  great  majority  of 
these  migrants  prefer  to  fly  directly 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or 
northern  Florida,  without  a  single  op- 
portunity to  rest.  Many  of  them  are 
feeble  fliers,  and  during  unfavorable 
weather  the  loss  of  life  must  be  ap- 
palling. 

It  may  be  asserted,  with  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  that  there  is  no 
one  natural  factor  more  destructive  to 
bird  life  than  this  migratory  habit. 
Here  is  a  well-known  recent  instance. 
One  night  in  March  there  was  an  im- 


mense migration  of  Lapland  longspurs 
over  Minnesota.  A  wet  snowstorm 
came  on,  chilling  and  bewildering  the 
birds.  Over  an  area  estimated  at  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  dead  birds  were 
found.  In  the  towns  and  cities  they 
swept  them  up  and  carted  them  off.  On 
wide  lakes  the  ice  was  dotted  with  them 
in  all  directions,  about  a  foot  or  two 
apart.  The  number  that  perished  at 
that  one  time  was  doubtless  in  the 
millions. 

From  the  Gulf  States  the  time  re- 
quired to  migrate  to  the  latitude  of  New 
England,  according  to  abundant  data 
secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  seems  to  be  ordinarily  about 
one  month.  Some  species  move  more 
slowly  and  take  about  six  weeks,  while 
a  few  do  it  in  half  that  time.  The 
estimates  are  based  upon  the  average 
progress  of  a  species  as  a  whole,  and  not 
upon  what  a  lively  individual  might  do. 
The  dates  of  arrival  which  I  shall  men- 
tion are  for  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City  and  southern  New  England. 
From   these,    according  to   the   rate   of 
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progress  as  above,  one  can  approximate 
the  times  for  arrival  in  other  localities. 

The  migratory  movement  begins  be- 
fore there  is  much  sign  of  real  spring. 
In  some  years  by  the  last  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, if  there  should  be  a  mild  spell  and 
thaw,  the  first  early  spring  birds  sud- 
denly appear.  Our  hardy  quartette  are 
the  bluebird,  robin,  red-winged  black- 
bird, and  song  sparrow.  Each  of  these 
is  occasionally  seen  throughout  the  win- 
ter. About  the  tenth  of  March,  though, 
is  more  usually  their  time  of  arrival. 

Should  the  weather  continue  cold 
and  stormy  up  to  that  time,  and  then  a 
decided  warm  wave  ensue,  these  birds 
will  arrive  almost  en  masse,  and  simul- 
taneously with  them  some  that  are 
usually  due  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  This  was  the  case  on  the 
twelfth  of  March,  1907,  when  the  de- 
serted landscapes  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land were  suddenly  alive  with  birds, 
which  had  arrived  during  the  night. 
With  the  early  four  came  the  crow 
blackbirds,  meadow  larks,  cedar  birds, 
phcebes,  cowbirds,  flickers,  an  accession 
to  the  winter  supply  of  crows,  and  prob- 
ably others  which  I  failed  to  note.  Some 
of  these  are  not  ordinarily  seen  until 
the  twentieth  or  after. 

The  woodcock  is  due  at  this  time, 
when  one  would  think  it  impossible  that 
there  should  be  soft  ground  in  which 
it  could  bore,  or  worms  therein  to  keep 
it  from  starving.  But  if  one  will  seek 
out  open  springs  in  warm-sheltered 
spots  on  the  edge  of  woods,  with  south- 
ern exposure,  the  reward  may  be  the 
very  pretty  sight  of  the  long-billed  bird, 
in  the  rich  hues  of  new  plumage,  flush- 
ing at  close  range  and  tamely  alighting 
not  far  away. 

Soon  after  the  woodcock  I  expect  to 
encounter  small  parties  of  fox  sparrows 
along  the  roadsides  in  the  wood,  and 
toward  the  end  of  March  the  swamp, 
field,  and  vesper  sparrows.  Though 
the  birds  which  have  already  arrived 
increase  in  numbers,  and  the  females, 
which  are  preceded  by  the  males,  have 
put  in  their  appearance,  additional 
species  are  slow  to  come,  and  mean- 
while the  winter  birds  are  leaving  for 
the  North. 

During  March  the  larger  hawks  mi- 


grate back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  we 
can  see  numbers  of  them  circling  over- 
head and  hear  their  piercing  screams. 
The  smaller  species  follow  along  in 
April.  About  the  middle  of  this  month 
or  later  there  is  sometimes  witnessed  a 
great  flight  of  them,  especially  of  the 
broad-winged  hawk.  Along  the  Housa- 
tonic  Valley,  in  Connecticut,  I  have  seen 
loose  squadrons  of  them,  of  various 
kinds,  drifting  leisurely  along,  plenty 
of  them  always  in  sight  hour  after  hour. 
This  gives  a  fine  chance  to  see  how  well 
one  can  identify  the  birds  of  prey  at  a 
distance  with  a  glass. 

When  the  Ducks  Are  on  the  Wing 

In  March,  too,  the  movement  of  the 
wild  fowl  has  set  in  strongly,  and  is 
at  its  height  in  early  April.  It  is  a 
great  sight,  in  such  places  as  the  outer 
shores  of  Long  Island  or  of  Cape  Cod,  to 
watch  the  northward  drift  of  the  fowl. 
Flocks  in  lines,  squadrons,  bunches, 
and  wedges  of  the  various  marine  or 
other  ducks  go  skimming  along  outside 
the  beach,  headed  for  distant  wilds. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  last 
April,  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  outer 
part  of  New  Haven  Harbor,  I  counted, 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  field  glass, 
upward  of  two  thousand  scaup  ducks, 
or  broadbills,  in  scattered  flocks,  float- 
ing on  the  water.  They  were  assembled 
preparatory  to  moving  on,  and  within  a 
few  days  they  had  all  gone. 

Early  April  is  the  time  when  the 
honking  flocks  of  wild  geese  pass  high 
overhead  in  stately  procession,  skillfully 
deployed,  or  alight  in  wild  lakes  and 
scatter  out  to  feed.  Later  in  April  and 
for  a  while  in  May  we  may  see  diving 
and  feeding  in  the  ponds  little  parties 
of  grebes  which  have  dropped  in  to 
pass  a  day  before  proceeding  on  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Its  relatives,  the 
great  Northern  and  the  red-throated 
loon,  have  preceded  it  in  April,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  motley  crew  of  swim- 
ming fowl. 

While  we  are  still  speaking  of  water 
birds,  we  may  mention  the  wading  birds 
and  note  that  the  various  herons,  long 
of  limb,  are  back  in  their  boggy  haunts 
in   April.      The   first   shore    birds   also 
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appear  then,  but  during  May  is  the 
height  of  their  migration.  Then  also 
the  marsh-dwelling  rails,  gallinules,  and 
coots  may  be  expected. 

Returning  to  our  small  land  birds, 
the  tiny  kinglets  are  in  evidence  in  early 
April.  The  golden-crown,  which  has 
been  occasional  during  the  winter,  by 
latter  March  has  become  more  numer- 
ous where  there  are  evergreens,  and  now 
the  ruby-crown  has  joined  it.  The 
former  has  yellow  on  the  crown — the 
male  orange  and  yellow — while  in  the 
other  the  crown  patch  is  fiery  red  and 
the  female  lacks  the  ornament  entirely. 
We  begin  to  see  the  purple  finch  in 
numbers,  though  sometimes  it  arrives 
earlier.  The  American  pipit,  in  small 
flocks,  which  can  be  recognized  by  its 
habit  of  wagging  the  tail,  runs  about 
open,  rather  barren  fields  or  hilltops, 
picking  up  seeds.  The  first  of  the 
warbler  host,  myrtle  and  yellow  palm, 
arrive. 

High    Tide  of  the  Migration 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  we  are 
glad  to  greet  the  hermit  thrush,  though 
he  does  not  yet  condescend  to  sing  for 
us,  and  the  first  straggling  swallows — 
tree,  bank,  and  barn — which  do  not 
necessarily  make  a  summer,  for  some- 
times it  snows  after  their  arrival.  Then 
when  they  disappear  we  fear  that  they 
have  perished,  for  there  is  room  for 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  individual 
birds  caught  too  far  North  can  run  back 
for  a  time,  as  is  the  popular  impression 
that  they  do. 

During  the  last  days  of  April  the 
great  wave  of  migration  begins  to  be 
felt  in  the  middle  latitudes.  In  these 
days  we  see  the  first  individuals  of  such 
summer  species  as  the  brown  thrasher, 
towhee,  whippoorwill,  chimney  swift, 
and  a  few  more  warblers,  especially  the 
black-throated  green,  black  and  white, 
and  ovenbird.  By  the  second  week  in 
May  everything  is  pouring  in  at  once, 
and  a  list  of  arrivals  would  include 
about  all  the  smaller  birds  not  yet  men- 
tioned. 

By  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  most  of 
the  birds  which  go  farther  north  have 
passed  on,  the  rear  of  the  procession  be- 


ing brought  up  by  the  blackpoll  in  the 
opening  days  of  June,  though  occasion- 
ally the  migration  is  greatly  retarded 
when  the  season  is  cold  and  backward. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1907  when,  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  I  witnessed  one  of  the 
largest  migratory  waves  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  blackpolls  had  not  gone  till  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  even  then  for  them  all 
to  rear  their  young,  for  ordinarily  man}' 
of  the  warbler  broods  are  a-wing  by 
June  twentieth,  and  two  weeks  more  is 
still  far  from  autumn.  Why  should 
they  be  in  such  a  rush?  Is  it  to  get 
through  before  the  worst  of  the  hot 
weather?  Yet  we  who  spend  much  of 
June  outdoors  can  testify  to  the  heat 
even  of  early  June. 

During  the  periods  of  migration  there 
are  some  things  of  value  which  may  be 
learned  if  students  will  bear  them  in 
mind.  For  one  thing  we  need  to  know 
more  of  the  effect  of  weather  and  storms 
upon  birds.  Hence  it  is  well  to  make 
note  of  conditions  of  weather  —  wind, 
approximate  temperature,  and  precipita- 
tion in  connection  with  the  other  ob- 
servations. In  time  a  series  of  such 
notes,  especially  from  many  observers, 
would  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Make  records  of  birds  killed  by  storms. 
Have  an  eye  out,  too,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  directions  in  which  birds  are 
seen  migrating  and  their  special  lines  of 
flight,  if  any. 

From  this  we  may  gain  new  infor- 
mation as  to  their  movements.  Birds 
do  not  always,  by  any  means,  migrate 
directly  North  and  South,  as  they  are 
popularly  supposed  to  do.  There  seem 
to  be  certain  "rivers  of  migration,"  we 
might  call  them,  corresponding  to  the 
"lanes  of  navigation"  used  by  trans- 
Atlantic  steamships.  River  valleys  are 
notable  highways  of  migration,  as  is  the 
coast  line.  Certain  species  are  pecu- 
liarly limited  in  their  distribution,  and 
migrate  only  along  rather  well-defined 
pathways. 

In  some  cases  the  course  of  migratory 
birds  is  locally  deflected  by  conditions 
of  topography,  as  by  hills  and  moun- 
tains, or  by  bodies  of  water.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  last,  it  has  been  shown 
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by  Dr.  L.  B.  Bishop,  as  a  result  of  a 
long  series  of  observations,  that  land 
birds  following  the  Connecticut  shore 
line  go  inland  around  New  Haven  har- 
bor rather  than  fly  two  miles  or  less 
across  it. 

For  many  of  us  the  period  of  the 
spring  migration  is  filled  with  exacting 
demands  upon  our  time.  We  begrudge 
the  hours  of  joy  and  sunshine  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  cooped  up  indoors. 
I  can  see  myself  writing  examinations 
while  the  birds  were  warbling  outside, 
literally  gnashing  my  teeth  in  impotent 
vexation.  Well,  perhaps  we  appreciate 
the  spring  birds,  even  thus,  more  than 
though  we  could  always  be  among  them. 

Perhaps,  if  we  systematize  the  time 
more,  we  can  add  to  our  opportunities. 
It  may  be  a  case  of  "early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise."  Moreover,  much  can  be 
done  even  in  a  few  odd  moments  from 
time  to  time.     The  birds  in  the  spring 


migration  are  more  in  evidence  than  at 
any  other  period.  They  are  on  the 
move  and  in  sight,  they  sing  loudly  and 
constantly,  they  invade  the  garden  with 
their  welcome  presence,  they  come  to 
our  very  doors.  Even  from  the  win- 
dows, if  there  are  trees  near  by,  some 
have  seen  rare  and  interesting  birds — 
as  when  a  friend  of  mine  one  spring 
from  his  windows  was  able  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  to  study  Tennessee 
warblers. 

The  main  trouble  with  this  delight- 
ful period  is  that  it  is  too  short.  Before 
we  realize,  it  has  slipped  away  from  us. 
Fortunately,  there  are  other  good  things 
in  store,  and  if  we  have  made  good  use 
of  our  opportunities  with  the  swiftly 
moving  procession,  we  have  gained  a 
fund  of  experience  and  knowledge,  of 
valuable  notes,  of  delightful  remem- 
brance, which  will  remain  with  us  as 
capital  for  further  enjoyment. 
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H,  I  wish  I  were  a  man, 
Abner.  I'd  do  something 
to  help  pay  expenses." 
"  I  know  you  would, 
Millicent,"  said  I,  "but 
I'm  glad  you're  not  a 
man  because  then  we  wouldn't  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  Well,  if  you  were  single  you 
wouldn't  have  me  and  Harry  to  be  a 
drag  on  you,"  replied  Millicent,  as  we 
left  the  hen  yards  with  their  eggless  hens 
and  went  up  to  the  old  farmhouse. 

Millicent  was  in  a  pessimistic  mood. 
My  hens  simply  would  not  lay,  although 
eggs  were  so  scarce  that  prices  were 
temptingly  high,  and  I  hadn't  sold  a 
poem  in  two  months,  although  good 
poems  are  always  as  scarce  as  eggs  in 
winter.  It  really  began  to  look  as  if  we 
would  move  to  the  poorhouse  shortly. 
Poorhouses  are  all  right  in  their  way, 


and  some  of  them  are  attractively  sit- 
uated and  boast  of  a  good  table  and 
pleasant  company,  but  I  never  really 
hankered  after  the  life,  simple  though  it 
is,  even  when  I  was  single,  and  certainly 
did  not  intend  entering  such  a  retreat 
with  Millicent  and  Harry  for  com- 
panions unless  the  clouds  got.  a  good  deal 
•blacker. 

I  was  a  dozen  years  out  of  college 
and  Millicent  was  the  same  length  of 
time  out  of  Wellesley.  Harry  was  ten, 
and  as  lusty  a  country  boy  as  any  in 
Chadwick.  Both  of  his  parents  were 
city  bred,  but  we  had  bought  an  aban- 
doned farm  and  I  had  tried  to  make 
poultry  and  poems  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  us  to  prosperity.  But  either  we 
were  going  at  too  slow  a  pace  or  else 
prosperity  was  farther  off  than  I  had  sus- 
pected. Certain  it  is  that  this  was  our 
worst  summer,    and   we   had   begun  to 
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"  eat  up  our  capital,"  which  in  this  case 
was  hens. 

When  a  man  is  dealing  in  poultry  it 
seems  as  if  each  hen  he  has  for  his  own 
dinner  is  like  a  meal  of  lark's  tongues, 
and  Millicent  had  been  wont  to  com- 
plain that  although  when  she  lived  in  the 
city  she  had  eggs  a-plenty,  now  even 
when  the  hens  were  laying  she  hardly 
knew  the  taste  of  an  egg  as  it  seemed  to 
me  like  eating  good  money  to  have  them 
for  breakfast — or  any  other  meal.  We 
walked  out  to  the  vine-covered  front 
porch,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
green,  undulating  Lebanon  hills  and  sat 
down  dismally  enough.  The  clouds  in 
the  June  sky  were  really  white  and  sum- 
mery, but  to  me  they  looked  black  and 
wintry.  Kipling's  "  black  thought  "  had 
come  over  me  and  I  saw  the  end  of 
all  things,  here  at  the  beginning  of  pleas- 
ant summer  weather. 

"  We  might  advertise  for  boarders," 
said  Millicent. 

"  And  then  again  we  mightn't  if  we 
had  our  usual  horse  sense.  Do  you  look 
like  the  boarding-house  mistress  of  the 
comic  papers  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  Besides,"  said  I,  "  if  we  are  unable 
to  support  ourselves,  how  could  we  sup- 
port a  lot  of  hungry  city  people  who 
would  always  skip  without  paying  their 
board?" 

"  Abner,  dear,  you  need  a  tonic." 

That  is  always  the  way  with  Milli- 
cent. She's  the  first  one  to  indulge  in  the 
blues,  but  when  I  join  her  she  prescribes 
tonics  for  me  and  brightens  up  herself. 

"  We  could  take  money  out  of  the 
savings  bank,"  said  she,  "  and  I'm  sure 
I  could  set  a  very  attractive  table,  and 
people  would  want  to  come  back  year 
after  year." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  laughed,  "  one  year 
would  land  us  in  Easy  Street  and  then, 
after  that,  I'd  publish  my  poems  at  my 
own  expense  and  become  a  Byron  for 
popularity." 

Already  I  felt  better  owing  to  the 
"  tonic  "  of  my  wife's  words,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  we  took  out  some  of  our 
savings  (which  represented  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  prize  won  in  a  literary  com- 
petition) and  invested  in  some  attractive 
bedroom  furniture  and  furnishings  and 


then  put  an  advertisement  in  a  New 
York  evening  paper. 

It  was  worded  alluringly,  and  yet  no 
lies  were  told,  for  Chadwick  was  as 
pretty  a  hamlet  as  ever  nestled  on  a 
heaven-kissing  hill  and  drew  its  water 
from  a  sylvan  lake. 

Our  advertisement  brought  two  re- 
plies. One  was  so  illiterate  that  we 
quoted  the  man  a  prohibitive  price  and 
he  did  not  write  again. 

The  other  bore  the  letter  head  of  a 
produce  and  cheese  firm  in  Fulton  Mar- 
ket and  was  typewritten.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Abner  Young,  Esq.: 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  note  your  ad.  of  summer  board  for 
a  couple  and  one  child  and  think  that  it  is 
just  about  the  cheese. 

"  Write  stating  terms,  and  if  it  is  not 
too  high  you  can  hitch  up  '  old  Nance ' 
and  meet  us  at  the  station  when  so  re- 
quested. 

"  Give  us  an  early  reply.  Post  it  when 
you  bring  the  milk  down  and  we'll  get  it 
the  next  morning  because  we  New  York- 
ers have  a  pretty  middling  fine  postal  serv- 
ice at  that. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"John  Wardwell." 

Millicent  did  not  like  the  tone  of  the 
letter,  but  I  thought  it  promised  fun. 
Unless  I  was  mistaken,  John  Wardwell 
was  a  typical  New  Yorker — of  a  certain 
type.  I  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  New  York  myself,  but  I  had  learned 
jto  know  and  to  respect  the  countryman 
and — to  end  as  I  began — I  thought  the 
tone  of  the  letter  promised  fun. 

One  does  not  go  into  the  chicken  busi- 
ness without  taking  on  many  of  the  ear 
marks  of  the  born  farmer,  and  I  thought 
I  could  pass  for  a  pretty  good  country- 
man— in  a  country  where  most  of  the 
men  were  pretty  good. 

I  wrote  to  John  Wardwell,  stating 
the  terms  on  which  I  would  take  him, 
and  added  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that 
I  thought  he  would  like  the  table  as 
"Ma"  did  the  "cookin'."  I  did  not 
show  Millicent  the  letter  as  I  knew  she 
would  think  this  persiflage  undignified 
on  my  part. 
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I  had  a  Concord  wagon  that  was  still  den,  and  we  had  the  good  wishes  of  all 

able  to  run,  although  one  of  the  wheels  our  neighbors,  who  had  long  ago  taken 

had  begun  to  dish  just  a  little.  us  to  their  hearts  as  a  brace  of  more  or 

I   also  had  a  mare  who  was  honest  less  inexperienced  folk,  not  citified  nor 

enough   not  to  make   anyone  think  she  yet  countrified,  but  needing  more  or  less 


WHOA,    JANUARY,       SAID    MR.    WARDWELL    WHEN    HE    SAW    BETTY. 


was  a  colt.  She  had  been  a  colt,  how- 
ever, not  so  many  years  before,  for  I  call 
myself  young  and  I  was  a  good-sized 
boy  when  she  was  foaled.  Perhaps  a 
score  of  years  were  hers. 

The  day  we  expected  Mr.  Wardwell 
and  his  wife  Millicent  fried  a  mess  of 
doughnuts  that  would  have  won  a  prize 
at  any  Yankee  fair,  although  the  recipe 
was  that  of  her  Knickerbocker  grand- 
mother. 

Our  next-door  neighbor  came  in  with 
a  fine  bunch  of  "  posies  "  from  her  gar- 


motherly  and  fatherly  advice.  Keeping 
boarders  was  a  thing  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  any  Chadwickian  to  do,  and 
our  experiment  had  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  interest. 

"  It'll  do  'em  good  to  see  your  wife's 
face,"  said  Deacon  Pepperidge,  always 
ready  with  an  ingratiating  remark. 
Deacon  Pepperidge  is  Irish  on  his 
mother's  side. 

I  harnessed  "  Old  Nance,"  otherwise 
known  as  Betty,  and  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion just  as  the  New  York  train  pulled 
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in.  There  was  little  in  my  appearance 
to  make  one  think  that  my  permanent 
home  was  in  the  St.  Regis,  and  Mr. 
Wardwell  sized  me  up  as  his  "  meat  " 
as  soon  as  he  and  his  wife  and  his  little 
ten-year-old  son  stepped  off  the  train. 

The  boy  was  dressed  in  an  exceedingly 
"  stylish  "  and  evidently  brand-new  suit 
and  he  wore  white  kid  shoes.  I  remem- 
ber them  particularly  because  the  Nauga- 
tuck's  dust  and  dirt  had  imparted  to 
them  anything  but  a  Phoebe  Snow  hue. 
At  my  first  sight  of  him  he  wrenched 
himself  impatiently  from  his  careful 
mother's  protecting  care  and  jumped 
from  the  car  step  square  on  his  father's 
foot,  causing  a  perfectly  distinct  impre- 
cation to  issue  from  Mr.  Ward  well's 
mouth. 

Mr.  Wardwell  was  of  the  unctuous 
type  of  business  man.  He  had  a  gener- 
ous nose,  eyes  of  the  porcine  variety, 
hidden  in  layers  of  cheeks,  chins  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  heavily  lobed 
ears  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
pulled  out  of  shape  by  heavy  diamonds. 
He  had  no  diamonds  in  his  ears,  how- 
ever, and  but  one  in  his  shirt  front. 

Mrs.  Wardwell  had  the  diamonds — 
in  her  ears  and  also  on  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  her  fingers.  There  were  none 
on  her  thumbs.  Mrs.  Wardwell  may  be 
found  in  large  numbers  any  Monday 
in  the  department  stores.  She  had  thin, 
nervous  features,  a  beady  eye,  and  a  voice 
that  was  well  calculated  to  exploit  the 
"  Harlem  whine  "  with  which  all  three 
members  of  the  Wardwell  family  were 
afflicted. 

"  Whoa,  January!  "  said  Mr.  Ward- 
well  when  he  saw  Betty  standing 
patiently  in  the  shafts  of  the  wagon — 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  lean  against 
the  nigh  one.  "  Well,  here  we  be. 
Haow's  crops  ?  " 

His  assumption  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  think  was  country  dialect  amused  his 
son  and  me  also — inwardly.  I  told  him 
that  we'd  had  a  little  dry  weather,  but 
that  night  before  it  had  rained  and  that 
the  prospect  for  good  crops  was  excel- 
lent. 

My  father  intended  me  for  the  minis- 
try and  for  that  reason  he  was  very  care- 
ful both  of  my  pronunciation  and  my 
enunciation.   I  have  been  told  by  several 


that  I  have  a  Harvard  accent,  although 
Harvard  was  not  my  college.  At  any 
rate  Master  Martin  noticed  something 
odd  in  my  utterance  for  he  immediately 
asked,  "  W'y  do  farmers  pronounce  their 
woids  so  funny,  pop  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  they  can't  help  it,"  said 
his  father,  winking  at  me  to  save  my 
feelings.  "  W'y  do  you  talk  like  a  Noo 
Yorker?" 

"  Because  that's  the  right  way,"  said 
Master  Martin,  with  a  charming  sug- 
gestion of  newsboy  about  his  utterance. 

Mrs.  Wardwell  stepped  into  the 
wagon  with  evident  misgiving.  Concord 
wagons  have  gone  out  of  favor  in  New 
York,  although  the  horse  car  is  still 
much  in  evidence. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wardwell,"  said  I,  "  if 
you  have  no  objection  to  driving,  there'll 
be  room  for  you  all  and  we  can  put  the 
trunk  behind  and  I'll  walk.  It's  only 
two  miles  and  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as 
you. 

"  I  guess  yes,"  said  Mr.  Wardwell, 
looking  at  Betty  with  a  critical  eye.  "  I 
see  us  pinched  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  all 
right.    You're  wise  to  walk." 

He  turned  to  his  wife.  "  It's  the  real 
thing,  ain't  it,  Maria?  When  do  you 
bring  on  your  mosquitoes,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Little  old  Noo  York  ain't  so  woise,  but 
I  guess  I  can  stand  this  air  all  right. 
It's  got  the  right  flavor  about  it.  But 
air  can't  take  the  place  of  the  things 
that's  going  on  in  Noo  York." 

I  was  beginning  to  see  what  sort  of 
man  Mr.  Wardwell  was  and  I  was  not 
sure  Millicent  would  like  him.  She  is 
opposed  to  the  use  of  slang,  and  in  the 
matter  of  English  she  is  too  much  of  a 
purist  to  suit  me,  for  after  all  language 
was  made  for  us  and  not  we  for  the 
language.  I  walked  alongside  the  wagon 
up  the  steep  hill  which  began  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  continued  bravely  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  Chadwick,  treating  him  who 
scaled  it  to  a  more  and  more  entrancing 
view  of  the  Lebanon  valley  every  step. 

Mr.  Wardwell  was  inclined  to  be 
agreeable.  "  Jever  think  of  going  to  the 
city?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  with  cows  to  milk  one 
can't  go  to  the  city !  " 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  first  seen  light  in  his  own  "  burgh." 
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"  I'd  like  to  take  yer  round,"  said  he, 
flecking  a  horsefly  that  was  annoying 
Betty.    "Hey,  M'ria?" 

M'ria  smiled  sourly.  She  plainly  did 
not  think  it  dignified  for  her  husband  to 
be  talking  so  familiarly  to  a  "  farmer." 
Her  father  kept  an  oyster  saloon  in  Ful- 
ton Market  and  she  was  used  to  society 
of  a  different  sort.  But  Mr.  Ward  well 
was  condescendingly  democratic  and 
evidently  had  all  the  good  nature  of 
the  family.  Martin  had  complained  of 
being  crowded  and  had  growled  at 
Betty's  leisurely  gait  and  was  already 
being  written  down  by  me  as  an  oafish 
and  disagreeable  child  who  really  needed 
to  have  the  conceit  knocked  out  of  him 
by  some  hard-fisted  country  boy. 

"  You  look  rather  slicker  than  the 
general  run  of  hayseeds,"  was  the  aston- 
ishing remark  that  Mr.  Wardwell  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  I  came  abreast  of  the 
wagon  on  a  steep  hill. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  I  in  a  half 
apologetic  tone,  "  my  parents  gave  me 
as  good  an  education  as  they  could,  but 
of  course  in  the  country  it's  all  thrown 
away.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  You're  right,"  said  the  cheese  mer- 
chant commiseratingly.  "  The  country's 
all  right  to  go  to  for  a  week  or  two  in 
the  summer  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
country  I  don't  know  where  I'd  get  my 
cheese,  but  I  pity  you  poor  Rubes  forced 
to  live  here  the  year  round.  You  can't 
know  what's  going  on  in  Noo  York — I 
don't  suppose  you  take  the  Noo  York 
papers." 

He  was  right.  I  had  not  been  able 
to  take  a  New  York  paper  since  my  hens 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
me  of  the  eggs  that  were  mine  by  right 
of  feeding. 

"  Wife  work  out  in  the  fields?  " 

I  looked  at  him  in  genuine  astonish- 
ment.    Here  was  a  cockney  indeed. 

"  You  forget  we're  Americans,  even 
if  we  do  live  in  the  country." 

"  Gee,  that's  so !  "  said  he,  proud  of  us 
all.  "  We  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing,  do 
we?  We  respect  our  women.  Eh, 
M'ria?"  He  slapped  M'ria  on  the  back 
effusively.  "  You  countrymen  are  worth 
all  the  other  countrymen  in  the  world  at 
that.  Yes,  sir,  we're  proud  of  our 
women." 


I  looked  at  Mrs.  Wardwell  and  de- 
cided that  it  would  take  me  weeks  to 
get  proud  of  her,  even  though  she  was 
an  American,  but  of  course  I  knew  it 
was  all  a  matter  of  taste. 

"Got  a  kid?"  said  Mr.  Wardwell 
pleasantly,  after  a  time. 

"  I  have  a  son,"  said  I  distantly.  I 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  kid  as  ap- 
plied to  children. 

"How  old?" 

"  Ten." 

"  Hear  that,  Martin.  You'll  have  a 
playmate." 

"  Why,  John,  he'll  have  no  such 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Wardwell,  ignoring 
me  quite  as  if  I  were  a  servant  in  a  vul- 
gar family.  "  I  ai'nter  go'n  ter  have 
Mart'n  pick'n  up  country  tricks." 

I  did  wish  Millicent  could  have  heard 
that.  She  thinks  that  Harry  is  a  fit 
playmate  for  princes,  and  I  dare  say  he 
is.  Only  I  hope  they  won't  move  up  to 
Chadwick  while  I'm  alive. 

On  country  hills  a  man  is  as  good  as 
an  old  horse,  and  I  reached  the  pic- 
turesque old  farmhouse  together  with 
my  boarders.  Millicent  came  out  to  the 
gate  looking  just  a  little  uncomfortable. 
She  evidently  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
receive  her  "  guests."  Finally  she  said, 
"  Glad  to  see  you.  You  must  have  had  a 
hot  ride." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Ward- 
well,  taking  off  his  hat  to  my  wife. 
Wardwell  had  his  good  points.  Mrs. 
Wardwell  said  nothing. 

Martin  was  the  first  one  to  alight  and 
he  espied  Harry  who  had  just  come 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  pulling 
an  express  wagon  after  him.  There  was 
evidently  something  in  Harry's  counte- 
nance that  did  not  appeal  to  the  young 
New  Yorker,  for  his  first  words  (and 
they  have  since  become  classic  in  our 
family)  were,  "  I'll  gi'  ye'  a  puck  in  der 
snoot  fer  a  cent."  Harry  had  no  cent 
with  which  to  buy  a  "  puck  "  and  so  he 
escaped  acquiring  one. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  Martin's 
mother  feared  the  boy  would  pick  up 
rude  expressions  in  the  country.  He  had 
the  knack.  Mrs.  Wardwell,  evidently 
scenting  trouble,  was  at  his  side  in  an  in- 
stant and  yanking  him  off  his  feet  by 
one  arm,  she  ran  him  up  to  the  porch, 


I    WANT    YOU    TO    UNDERSTAND,       SAID     MRS.    WARDWELL. 


giving  him  a  "  tongue  warming  "  that 
showed  the  proficiency  of  assiduous  prac- 
tice. 

Our  boarders  had  arrived. 

I  will  pass  over  the  first  meal  lightly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardwell  seemed  to 
view  the  obligations  of  dress  from  differ- 
ent points.  Mrs.  Wardwell  was  tre- 
mendously dressed  and  wore  at  least 
three  chains  around  her  neck;  also  heavy 
bracelets.  Mr.  Wardwell,  on  the  con- 
trary, came  down  to  dinner  in  his  sus- 
penders. If  by  that  means  he  thought 
to  curry  favor  with  Millicent  I  am 
afraid  he  failed,  for  shirt  sleeves  with 
suspender  applique  have  never  appealed 
to  her. 

Although  I  dressed  in  as  becoming  a 
manner  as  I  could,  Mrs.  Wardwell  was 


plainly  annoyed  at  seeing  me  at  table, 
and  when  my  wife,  having  served  the 
dinner,  sat  down,  she  whispered  some- 
thing to  her  husband.  He  was  mightily 
pleased.  He  said  out  loud,  "  You  forget, 
M'ria,  you're  in  the  country  and  every- 
body thinks  he's  as  good  as  anybody  else, 
here.    Ain't  that  so,  professor  ?  " 

I  writhed  at  the  appellation,  as  I  have 
no  degree  and  am  not  a  barber,  either; 
it  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  been 
so  labeled,  but  I  merely  told  him  that  a 
spirit  of  democracy  was  apt  to  permeate 
country  life  away  from  the  centers  of 
population. 

"  I  guess  you  can  stand  it  for  a  week 
or  two,  M'ria,"  said  Mr.  Wardwell. 
Then  he  turned  to  me  and  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone  he  said,  "  My  wife's  folks  are 
rich,  and  she  never  eats  with  the — well, 
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she  eats  with  just  the  family.  You 
understand." 

My  temper  was  not  ruffled  because 
the  absurdity  of  it  all  appealed  to  me, 
but  Millicent  flushed  and  I  knew  that 
she  was  very  angry. 

"  We've  never  '  lived  out,'  either  of 
us,"  said  I,  "  and  that  makes  a  difference. 
This,  you  see,  is  our  own  house,  and  we 
— why,  we  sometimes  have  the  minister 
himself  to  tea." 

Wardwell  nodded  his  head  graciously. 
"  It's  all  right,  my  farming  friend.  Don't 
apologize.  Country's  country,  and  as  I 
say  it's  only  for  a  week  or  two  and  if 
M'ria  doesn't  like  it,  w'y,  she'll  have  to 
lump  it." 

Master  Martin's  voice  was  raised  in 
protest  at  one  thing  or  another  during  a 
good  part  of  the  meal,  and  once  when  he 
was  rebuked  pettishly  by  his  mother 
he  pelted  her  with  some  of  Millicent's 
raised  biscuits,  much  to  the  delight  of 
Harry,  who  would  have  liked  to  follow 
suit.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Mrs. 
Wardwell,  although  I  am  sure  he  could 
have  assigned  no  reason  for  it. 

Mrs.  Wardwell  did  not  like  to  take 
her  biscuits  externally  and  said  to  Mar- 
tin, '  Oh,  ain't  you  the  limit !  Wait  till 
I  get  you  upstairs.  I  won't  do  a  thing  to 
you!" 

It  was  an  enjoyable  meal  in  the  main. 
Mr.  Wardwell  made  it  so.  He  was 
genially  vulgar  and  overflowing  with 
good  spirits.  If  he  had  been  caught 
young  and  taken  to  live  in  the  country 
I  dare  say  he  might  have  made  a  desir- 
able citizen.  As  it  was  he  was  provin- 
cial. 

That  evening  while  I  was  helping 
Millicent  in  my  clumsy  fashion  with  the 
dishes,  she  said,  "  Abner,  I  don't  think  I 
can  stand  that  woman.  I  never  met  any- 
one like  her.  I  didn't  suppose  there 
were  such  people.  I  can  hardly  believe 
she  means  what  she  says.  She  seems  to 
think  we  are  beneath  her  feet." 

"  Make  believe  she  is  a  character  in 
a  play  and  enjoy  her.  And  remember 
that  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  weeks 
we  get  the  price  of  thirty  hens  at  a 
dollar  apiece.  The  first  week  will  put 
back  the  money  we  drew  out  and  the  rest 
will  tide  us  over  for  some  time." 

"  It's  money  a  good  deal  harder  earned 


than  any  you  ever  earned  before,  Abner, 
dear.  That  woman  is  impossible.  And 
the  boy  will  teach  Harry  to  talk  like  a 
tough.  I  do  wish  that  you  would  sell 
something  or  that  the  hens  would  lay 
half  a  dozen  eggs  apiece  a  day  so  that  we 
could  tell  those  dreadful  people  to  go 
back  to  New  York.  They  act  like  con- 
quering Romans;  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  they  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
attitude  from  our  viewpoint." 

If  Mrs.  Wardwell  had  not  been  of 
the  party  I  believe  that  Wardwell  and 
the  son  would  have  been  comparatively 
unobnoxious,  but  she  seemed  to  set  them 
both  on  edge  at  times,  and  she  herself 
was  at  her  sharpest  all  the  time.  Her 
breakfast  gowns  varied  from  kimonos 
on  rainy  days  to  silk  dresses  when  she 
was  going  for  a  walk.  She  never  unbent 
to  us.  We  were  canaille,  and  she  felt 
it  her  duty  to  show  her  superiority. 
Women  take  such  things  harder  than 
men  and  Millicent  had  hard  work  to  re- 
press all  the  bitterness  that  was  in  her. 
Once  she  so  far  forgot  what  was  proper 
as  to  scold  Martin  in  his  mother's  hear- 
ing. He  had  tracked  mud  over  the 
kitchen  floor  and  Millicent's  ancestors 
were  Dutch. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand,"  said 
Mrs.  Wardwell  on  this  occasion,  march- 
ing into  the  kitchen  and  standing  with 
arms  akimbo,  "  that  I  ain't  go'n'  to  let 
anybody  to  jaw  my  boy  but  his  parents. 
If  he  muddies  your  kitchen  he's  only  a 
boy — and  it  ain't  so  neat,  anyway.  But 
you  ain't  the  one  to  talk  to  my  son  Mar- 
tin.    See?" 

Millicent  saw,  and  by  a  superhuman 
effort  she  said  nothing  in  reply.  Instead 
she  came  out  to  the  hen  house  where  I 
was  at  work  coaxing  reluctant  hens  and 
poured  out  her  full  heart  to  me. 

When  she  had  finished  I  told  her  how 
sorry  I  was  but  that  I  did  not  see  what 
I  could  do.  "  If  we  send  them  away 
now  we'll  be  merely  even  and  no  telling 
when  the  next  money  is  coming  in. 
Realize  that  she  is  acting  after  the  man- 
ner of  her  kind  and  treat  it  all  as  a  huge 
joke.  The  month  will  soon  be  up  and 
when  we've  seen  them  to  the  station  we 
can  throw  up  our  hats  and  sign  the 
pledge  against  boarders  forever." 

And  so  two  weeks  passed  by  and  I  had 
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received  sixty  of  the  hardest  earned 
dollars  that  ever  fell  into  needy  palms.  I 
had  also  been  visited  by  some  favorite 
poems  of  mine  that  had  been  with  an 
editor  an  unconscionable  time  but  were 
now  mine  to  do  anything  I  would  with 
them — except  sell  them. 

The  morning  of  the  second  Saturday 
we  had  a  delightful  passage  at  breakfast 
made  up  of  Mrs.  Wardwell's  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  concerning  some  de- 
licious calves'  liver  that  a  neighbor  had 
sent  in  as  a  gift,  and  which  the  metro- 
politan epicure  referred  to  as  being  excel- 
lent food  for  hogs  but  not  good  for  much 
else.  Wardwell  reproved  her  and  she 
lost  her  temper,  boxed  Martin's  ears 
apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  and 
made  me  feel  like  asking  her  to  return 
to  the  city  of  her  nativity.  And  still  the 
money  question  was  insistent  so  I  bided 
my  time,  held  my  tongue,  and  comforted 
Millicent  whenever  I  could. 

That  morning  was  a  hot  one.  I  was 
making  a  hen  coop  for  a  brood  of 
chickens  that  I  expected  to  leave  their 
shells  that  day;  Wardwell  was  taking  a 
nap  in  the  hammock  under  the  apple  tree 
by  the  barn.  Millicent  was  busy  with 
her  Saturday  cooking  and  Mrs.  Ward- 
well  was  mercifully  silent.  Suddenly  I 
heard  out  in  the  barn  the  sound  of  angry 
voices  and  then  a  resounding  slap,  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  yell  of  rage.  I  dropped 
my  hammer  and  ran  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  Wardwell  rose  from  the  ham- 
mock and  followed  me. 

"  That  son  of  yours  is  quarrelsome," 
said  I  viciously  as  we  met  in  the  barn- 
yard. 

"  Your  kid  ain't  a  he  angel,"  said  he, 
as  I  opened  the  barn  door. 

There  in  the  barn  were  the  two  ten- 
year-olds  engaged  in  a  battle  royal. 

"  May  the  best  boy  win,"  said  I  to 
myself  when  I  saw  that  Harry  had  an 
advantage. 

"Go  it,  Mart!  Hammer  the  stuffing 
out  of  him,"  was  Wardwell's  elegant 
exhortation. 

Neither  of  us  sought  to  separate  the 
little  catamounts  who  were  raining  blows 
on  each  other.  I  felt  that  Harry  repre- 
sented my  feeling  toward  the  Wardwells 
and  if  he  came  off  victor  I  could  stand 
them  to  their  time  limit;  if  he  was  de- 


feated they  would  have  to  go  back  to 
New  York  on  the  following  Monday  at 
the  latest. 

Millicent  thought  it  was  shameful 
when  I  told  her  about  it  afterwards,  but 
I  had  only  one  idea  in  my  head — to  egg 
my  boy  on  to  winning — and  so  I  shouted 
encouragement.  Wardwell  on  his  side, 
and  very  naturally,  was  equally  anxious 
that  his  son  should  come  off  victor. 

"  Soak  him,  Marty !  Slip  the  hide  off 
of  him.    Kill  the  countryman." 

"  Sock  it  to  him,  Harry!  Don't  let  a 
city  boy  down  you." 

"  Smash  the  yap,  Marty  boy!  That's 
it !    Cho-oke  him !    Goo'  boy !  " 

"  Don't  let  him  up,  Harry.  Give  him 
something  to  cry  about!  " 

I  dare  say  that  both  of  us  forgot 
what  was  due  our  dignity.  Perhaps  we 
were  actuated  by  blood  lust,  but  when 
Martin  began  to  use  his  nails  (at  least 
I  said  it  was  Martin.  Mr.  Wardwell 
said  it  was  Harry)  both  of  us  leaped 
into  the  ring  and  separated  the  ten-year- 
olds  and  both  of  us  began  to  feel  some- 
what ashamed  of  ourselves.  The  little 
chaps  were  breathing  hard,  and  hate  was 
gleaming  in  their  eyes.  There  was  also 
blood  on  their  faces. 

"  Shake  hands,"  said  Wardwell. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  shake  hands." 

Both  boys  did  so,  sullenly. 

"  Now  you  come  with  me  into  the 
house  and  I'll  give  you  a  beating  for 
fighting,"  said  Wardwell  with  sudden 
inconsistency. 

I  took  Harry  around  to  the  pump  and 
removed  the  blood  that  was  issuing  from 
a  scratch  on  his  upper  lip.  Martin's 
nose  was  actively  bleeding.  Harry  had 
had  the  best  of  it.  The  Wardwells 
should  be  given  one  more  chance. 

While  I  was  at  the  pump  I  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  rural  delivery  man  at  the 
house  below  us.  The  daily  mockery  was 
upon  me.  More  returns.  Just  then 
Millicent  came  out  to  me,  her  eyes  snap- 
ping. 

"  I  simply  can't  stand  Mrs.  Wardwell 
any  more,"  said  she.  Then  noticing 
Harry  she  said,  "  Why,  Harry,  dear, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"  There's  the  mail  man,"  said  I,  leav- 
ing Harry  to  her.  "  He'll  tell  you  what 
happened." 
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"  Martin  said  papa  was  a  common 
hayseed,"  said  Harry. 

I  laughed,  but  Millicent,  whose  sense 
of  humor  is  sometimes  in  abeyance,  called 
out  after  me,  "  That  settles  it.  They'll 
have  to  go.  I  can't  slave  in  the  kitchen 
and  be  treated  the  way  Mrs.  Wardwell 
treats  me." 


I  knew  there  were  plenty  of  boarding 
houses.  The  postman  handed  me  two 
envelopes.  One  I  knew  contained  a  re- 
turned manuscript  from  the  size  of  the 
envelope,  the  other  was  a  letter  from  an 
editor  to  whom  I  had  sent  a  short  story. 
I  snatched  the  envelope  off  and  saw  in- 
side a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars — 


SOCK    IT    TO    HIM,    HARRY !       Don't    LET    A  CITY    BOY    DOWN    YOU. 


I  was  on  my  way  to  the  letter  box 
when  I  heard  Mrs.  Wardwell's  strident 
tones  from  her  bedroom  window,  calling 
to  Millicent. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  when  I  call  ? 
You  come  up  and  make  the  beds.  It's 
eleven  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Wardwell  was  evidently  in  a 
vixenish  mood,  but  that  did  not  make  it 
a  pleasant  thing  for  a  husband  to  hear 
and  I  hurried  out  to  the  mail  carrier, 
determined  to  invite  the  family  to  seek 
other  quarters  in  Lebanon  Center,  where 


more  than  I  had  ever  received  at  one 
time  in  my  life. 

That  made  my  backbone  as  stiff  as  a 
ramrod.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  Wardwell 
in  her  kimono  at  the  window  scolding 
Millicent  like  a  fishwife  also  helped  to 
strengthen  my  purpose. 

"  I  ain'ter  going  to  touch  a  bed,"  she 
cried.     "  You  come  up,  now." 

She  was  plainly  insane  with  rage. 
Her  eyes  blazed  and  her  voice  could 
have  been  heard  across  the  valley,  I 
verily  believe.     I  met  Wardwell  return- 
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ing  from  the  carriage  shed  where  he  had 
administered  a  spanking  to  Martin  (for 
allowing  himself  to  be  whipped ) . 

"Mr.  Wardwell,"  said  I,  "I  am 
afraid  that  my  wife  is  not  strong  enough 
to  run  a  boarding  house  any  longer." 
We  could  hear  his  wife  calling  to  Milli- 
cent  to  come  up  and  make  the  beds. 
"  I'll  help  you  to  get  board  at  Lebanon 
Center  if  you  wish  to,  but  I'll  have  to 
take  you  down  from  here  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Oh,  very  well!  What?  I  guess  we 
can  take  a  hint,"  said  Wardwell.  "  The 
wife's  a  high-spirited  woman  accustomed 
to  being  obeyed,  and  there  ain't  enough 
service  here  to  suit  her." 

He  went  into  the  house  and  his  wife's 
voice  ceased.  I  felt  a  little  sorry  for  him 
for  he  was  a  well-meaning  man.  I  se- 
cured a  place  for  them  at  Lebanon  Cen- 
ter by  telephone  and  took  them  down 
after  lunch.  Mrs.  Wardwell  did  not 
say  a  word  all  the  way  down  and  Mr. 
Wardwell  indulged  in  few  jocosities. 
Master  Martin  was  sullen  and  silent. 


The  events  following  my  opening  of 
the  letter  containing  the  check  had  made 
me  forget  all  about  the  returned  manu- 
script, but  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
a  peaceful  supper  with  not  a  boarder  in 
sight  I  suddenly  thought  of  it,  and  tak- 
ing the  envelope  out  of  my  pocket  I 
opened  it.  My  manuscript  had  actually 
been  returned  for  amplification  and  a 
check  for  fifty  dollars  would  follow  in 
due  course  if  I  would  only  add  two 
verses. 

Happiness  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
with  a  golden  glow.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  one  day!  For  the  other 
fifty  was  as  good  as  earned.  With  the 
Wardwells  away  I  could  sing  like  a  lark 
to  the  extent  of  cantos  innumerable  if 
necessary. 

"  Shall  we  put  in  another  advertise- 
ment, Millicent?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  the  first  smile  on  her 
face  that  I  had  seen  for  days;  "  put  one 
in  saying  that  we  won't  ever  take 
boarders  again,  under  any  consideration 
whatever." 
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EVERAL  years  ago  I  stood 
beside  a  cot  in  a  hunter's 
cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  Bit- 
ter Root  Mountains  in  Idaho, 
after  a  three  days'  ride,  and 
watched  a  valuable  young  life 
go  out  as  the  result  of  an  unattended 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh.  At 
another  time  I  amputated  a  leg  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  gangrene  from  a 
simple  cut  across  the  instep  while  the 
camper  was  splitting  wood,  an  accident 
which,  properly  treated,  would  have  re- 
sulted at  most  only  in  a  slight  incon- 
venience. Once  again,  I  transformed 
my  boat  into  a  funeral  barge  and  con- 


veyed a  young  man  who  had  only  been 
in  the  water  three  minutes  back  to  his 
sorrowing  parents  dead,  because  his 
companions  were  ignorant  of  how  to 
resuscitate  him. 

These  and  many  other  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  observation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  lives  from  trivial  causes, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge,  have  im- 
pressed me  with  the  value  of. a  few  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  treat  the  commoner 
injuries  and  diseases  that  may  befall 
those  who  seek  recreation  in  the  remote 
wilds. 

The  rules  will  necessarily  be  brief 
and    from   the   nature   of   things   easily 
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followed.  The  woods  loafer  should 
learn  them  and  be  prepared  whenever 
the  occasion  arises.  Works  on  first  aid, 
written  ostensibly  for  the  guidance  of 
the  laymen,  are  apt  to  presuppose  a  far 
greater  supply  of  surgical  necessities 
than  the  hunter  cares  to  burden  him- 
self with.  It  is  one  thing  to  apply  surgi- 
cal measures,  having  at  hand  a  well- 
filled  emergency  bag,  and  quite  another 
to  render  the  same  assistance  with  noth- 
ing to  depend  upon  but  your  native 
adaptability.  The  intention  of  this  and 
other  articles  will  be  to  tell  in  the  plain- 
est and  simplest  manner  possible  how  to 
render  intelligent  assistance  to  an  in- 
jured comrade,  using  only  the  fewest 
appliances  and  those  of  the  most  primi- 
tive character.  These  hints  are  the  re- 
sult of  over  twenty  years  of  life  in  the 
West,  in  mining  camps,  cow  camps, 
logging  camps,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  where  people  did  not  have 
forethought  enough  to  provide  them- 
selves with  even  a  bandage,  many  times 
hundreds  of  miles  from  where  such 
things  could  be  obtained. 

The  most  appalling  accident  that  can 
befall  a  man  isolated  from  skilled  surgi- 
cal aid  is  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  espe- 
cially of  the  leg,  and  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  all  woods  misfortunes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of 
individual  fractures,  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  classification  and  detection 
of  fractures  in  general  is  necessary. 
Surgeons  divide  fractures  into:  simple, 
those  where  there  is  a  simple  separation 
of  the  bone  without  injury  to  the  flesh; 
compound,  where  in  addition  to  the 
separation  of  the  bone  there  is  lacera- 
tion of  the  flesh  and  one  or  both  ends 
of  the  bone  are  driven  out  through  the 
skin;  and  comminuted,  where  the  bone 
is  in  several  fragments.  A  comminuted 
fracture  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
penetrate  the  flesh. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  are  pain, 
loss  of  motion,  change  of  position, 
change  of  contour  of  the  fleshy  parts, 
and  most  important  of  all,  a  light  crack- 
ling sound  when  the  limb  is  moved — 
crepitation  the  surgeons  call  it. 

Pain  following  an  injury  that  might 
produce    a    fracture    is    not    necessarily 


proof  positive  of  the  existence  of  a  frac- 
ture. Pain  may  and  often  does  follow 
a  bruise,  sprain,  or  dislocation,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  that  following  a 
fracture.  Loss  of  motion,  too,  is  quite 
as  marked  in  dislocations  and  severe 
sprains  as  in  fractures.  Change  of  con- 
tour, unless  in  the  locality  of  prominent 
joints,  is  quite  a  valuable  sign.  The 
fractured  limb,  except  in  certain  rare 
cases,  will  show  a  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  general  outline. 

By  crepitation  is  meant  that  charac- 
teristic grating  sound  produced  by  rub- 
bing the  two  ends  of  the  fractured  bone 
together.  It  is  the  one  absolute  sign 
of  a  fracture,  and  once  heard  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  may  be  likened  to  the 
sound  produced  by  rubbing  two  or  three 
coarse  hairs  between  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

If  a  fracture  is  suspected  let  the  pa- 
tient himself,  or  some  one  for  him,  grasp 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  site  of 
the  suspected  fracture  and  turn  it  in 
opposite  directions.  If  a  fracture  is 
present  it  will  be  manifested  by  a  dis- 
tinct grating  sound,  also  by  a  jarring 
sensation  as  the  uneven  fragments  pass 
over  each  other. 

Most  Frequent  Fractures 

A  description  of  all  the  fractures  of 
the  different  bones  of  the  body  would 
be  manifestly  out  of  place  in  an  article 
of  this  character,  so  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  those  most  liable  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  woods — that  is,  fractures  of 
the  leg,  thigh,  forearm,  and  arm.  Frac- 
tures of  the  leg  or  thigh  will  entail  an 
enforced  stay  of  from  four  to  six  weeks 
in  the  woods,  or  the  devising  of  some 
means  to  transport  the  patient  to  a 
place  where  he  can  have  proper  care,  an 
arduous  task  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  roads  and  the  trails  are  difficult. 
If  a  personal  experience  may  be  allowed, 
I  will  tell  how  I  once  treated  a  man 
with  fractured  thigh  and  conveyed  him 
with  comparatively  little  discomfort 
over  sixteen  miles  of  rugged  mountain 
trail  and  some  forty  miles  of  equally 
rugged  mountain  road. 

I  found  the  man  in  a  mining  camp 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  higher  moun- 
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tains,  lying  in  his  bunk  with  a  badly 
fractured  thigh.  The  bone  was  sep- 
arated between  the  upper  and  middle 
third — that  is,  well  up  toward  the  body. 
The  accident  had  occurred  some  twenty 
hours  previous  and  there  was  much 
swelling,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
duce before  anything  else  could  be  done. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  by  means  of  strips 
of  blanket,  changing  the  application  as 
fast  as  the  water  became  warmed  by  the 
body  heat. 

In  the  meantime  I  went  out  into  the 
timber  and  felled  a  small  cedar  tree 
some  six  inches  in  diameter.  From  this 
I  cut  a  section  five  feet  in  length  and 
removed  the  bark.  Splitting  the  bark 
in  half,  I  rounded  up  the  edges  and 
made  a  splint  for  the  outside  of  the 
limb  extending  from  the  armpit  to  six 
inches  below  the  foot.  The  other  half 
was  made  into  a  similar  splint,  only 
shorter,  for  the  inside  of  the  limb,  ex- 
tending from  well  up  into  the  groin  to 
a  point  opposite  the  outer  splint  be- 
low the  foot. 

It  was  necessary  to  cut  holes  in  the 
splints  where  the  bony  prominences 
came.  When  all  was  in  readiness  and 
the  limb  reduced  in  size,  I  wrapped  it 
well  in  soft  cloth,  having  no  absorbent 
cotton,  and  applied  my  splints.  I  had 
a  man  stand  at  the  feet  of  the  injured 
man,  take  hold  of  the  injured  leg,  and 
pull  steadily  while  I  manipulated  the 
fracture. 

A  Steady  Pull  Does  It 

Right  here  I  want  to  state  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  try  to  pull  a  broken  bone 
out  of  the  socket  in  order  to  set  a  frac- 
ture. A  persistent  pull  of  some  fifty 
pounds  will  soon  overcome  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  the  bone  will  be 
replaced.  The  acting  surgeon  must  at 
the  same  time  grasp  the  limb  at  the  site 
of  the  break  and  knead  the  two  ends 
into  place.  You  will  know  when  they 
are  in  place  by  the  absence  of  inequality 
at  the  point  of  break. 

After  the  bone  had  been  replaced,  I 
placed  my  splints  in  position  and  bound 
them  on,  using  strips  of  sheet  torn  up 
for  bandages.     Any  stout  cloth  will  do 


as  well.  They  may  be  placed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  each  wrap  beside  the 
other,  or  they  may  be  run  on  in  con- 
tinuous form,  permitting  each  ascend- 
ing turn  to  half  overlap  the  one  below 
it.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pres- 
sure is  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  bandage 
and  that  it  is  placed  tight  enough  to 
prevent  any  slipping  of  the  splints. 

The  next  problem  was  to  get  the  man 
out.  Again  the  cedar  forest  came  to  my 
relief.  I  felled  another  and  somewhat 
larger  tree,  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
placing  the  injured  man  in  a  boat- 
shaped  section  of  the  bark.  This  was 
made  longer  than  his  body  and  a  semi- 
circular board  fitted  in  each  end.  When 
the  whole  was  completed  it  resembled 
a  rude  trough. 

This  trough  was  lined  with  blankets 
until  it  was  quite  soft.  Two  poles 
twelve  feet  in  length  were  lashed  to 
either  side  and  the  man  securely  lashed 
in  the  contrivance.  When  we  were 
ready  to  start  two  steady  pack  animals 
were  brought  out  and  the  litter  with  its 
burden  swung  in  such,  manner  that  the 
animals  could  wind  down  the  steep 
rocky  trail  with  the  burden  between 
them.  In  this  manner  we  jogged  down 
the  mountainside  all  day,  our  patient 
laughing  and  enjoying  his  pipe  as  though 
he  were  the  guest  of  honor  in  some  tri- 
umphal procession. 

While  cedar  was  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  above  case,  the 
reader  will  appreciate  that  any  sort  of 
timber  with  a  tough  bark  will  answer 
equally  well. 

There  is  one  important  fact  that 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
treatment  of  all  fractures,  and  that  is 
that  at  least  the  two  adjoining  joints 
should  be  fixed.  If  it  is  the  thigh  that 
is  fractured,  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle 
should  be  included  in  the  splint.  If  the 
leg,  then  the  knee  and  ankle.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  with  fractures  of 
the  forearm  or  arm. 

If  timber  with  tough  bark  is  not 
available,  or  in  open  countries  where  no 
timber  grows,  a  broken  bone  may  be 
nicely  splinted  by  using  small  round 
sticks.  Never  use  a  clapboard  unless  it 
is  extremely  well  padded ;  even  then  it 
is  undesirable  from  the   fact  that  it  is 
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liable  to  press  upon  some  bony  point 
and  cause  trouble.  Also  it  is  very  liable 
to  slip  and  permit  your  fractured  bone 
to  become  displaced. 

To  fix  a  limb  by  using  round  sticks, 
wrap  tbe  limb  well  in  soft  cloth;  then, 
having  cut  your  sticks  the  right  length, 
place  them  at  regular  intervals  about  the 
limb  and  bind  as  before.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  better,  two  leather 
gun  scabbards  make  quite  effective 
splints. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
fractures  of  the  lower  limb  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  breaks  of  the  upper 
except,  of  course,  that  the  case  is  one  of 
far  less  gravity.  In  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  arm,  either  above  or  below  the 
elbow,  the  injured  person  can  make  him- 
self quite  comfortable  by  pinning  the 
bottom  of  his  coat  to  his  shoulder  and 
placing  the  injured  arm  in  the  V-shaped 
sling  thus  formed. 

The  treatment  of  compound  frac- 
tures is  one  that  requires  some  "nerve" 
on  the  part  of  the  acting  surgeon  and 
a  great  deal  of  fortitude  in  the  injured 
person.  A  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg  or  thigh  is  the  most  terrible  accident, 
short  of  death,  that  can  befall  a  man 
in  the  woods.  Unless  great  care  is  ex- 
ercised the  man  will  die,  either  shortly 
from  septic  poisoning,  or  almost  imme- 
diately from  shock. 

Carrying  a  Broken  Leg 

First,  get  your  patient  into  camp  if 
he  is  away  from  it.  That  may  be  done 
in  the  following  manner,  which  will 
also  illustrate  how  to  carry  a  person  in- 
jured in  any  manner:  take  a  blanket 
and  lay  it  at  full  length  on  the  ground; 
place  a  pole  two  feet  longer  than  the 
blanket  directly  in  the  center  and  fold 
the  blanket  over  it;  lay  a  similar  pole 
in  the  center  of  the  folded  half  and  fold 
the  free  side  back  over;  place  your  pa- 
tient on  top,  and  two  men  can  carry 
him  as  comfortably  as  though  he  were 
in  a  litter.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  emergency 
litter. 

Another  emergency  litter  may  be 
constructed  by  buttoning  an  overcoat 
its  full  length  and  running  two  poles 
down  the  sides,  laying  the  patient  be- 


tween them.  Failing  an  overcoat,  two 
short  coats  or  Mackinaw  jackets  may 
be  made  to  serve. 

Having  got  your  patient  with  the 
compound  fracture  into  camp,  cut  off 
all  clothing  from  the  wounded  limb,  but 
no  more.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  remove 
too  much  clothing  from  badly  injured 
persons.  All  the  warmth  must  be  con- 
served, even  to  the  extent  of  applying 
artificial  heat.  Examine  the  wound  for 
foreign  matter  and  carefully  remove  it, 
especially  bits  of  clothing,  leaves,  small 
sticks,  and  bits  of  earth. 

While  you  have  been  thus  engaged, 
water  should  be  heated  in  the  cleanest, 
brightest  vessel  the  camp  affords.  If 
there  are  none  bright  enough,  one  may 
be  sterilized  by  burning  it  over  a  hot 
fire  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  water  used 
to  cleanse  a  wound  of  this  character 
should  be  sterile — that  is,  without  any 
germ  life  whatever;  hence  the  directions 
for  boiling  it. 

In  another  clean  vessel  boil  all  the 
cloths,  towels,  and  other  dressings  that 
you  intend  using.  Any  soft  cloth  will 
do  for  dressings,  provided  it  is  sterilized 
and  sterilization  consists  only  in  thor- 
ough boiling. 

One  of  the  articles  I  shall  mention  in 
a  very  limited  surgical  kit  is  a  bottle 
of  tablets  composed  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  known  as  Bernay's  tablets. 
They  are  made  by  all  chemical  houses 
and  vary  in  form,  but  all  contain  about 
the  same  quantity  of  the  antiseptic 
agent.  Some  are  white  and  some  blue 
in  color,  the  blue  being  preferable. 

One  of  these  tablets  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water  makes  a  solution  of 
about  the  proper  strength  for  dressing 
wounds.  Make  your  solution  and  with 
your  sterilized  cloths  wash  out  the 
wound  thoroughly,  and  that  does  not 
mean  to  let  a  little  water  flow  over  the 
wound;  it  means  to  remove  every  par- 
ticle of  foreign  matter  in  and  about  the 
wound. 

If  the  bones  have  stuck  into  the  earth, 
as  is  quite  often  the  case,  they  must  be 
exposed  and  the  marrow  canal  cleaned. 
Then  replace  the  bones  in  as  nearly 
their  proper  position  as  possible.  Do 
not  attempt  to  "set"  the  bone;  just  put 
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it  back  fairly  nearly  in  line.  Then 
cover  with  several  layers  of  moist  cloth 
that  have  been  previously  boiled  and 
dipped  in  the  bichloride  solution. 

Every  day  expose  the  wound,  wash  it 
out,  and  dress  it.  If  the  patient  is  of 
stronge  physique  and  God  smiles,  he 
may  not  have  septic  fever.  If,  however, 
the  limb  shows  signs  of  inflammation 
evidenced  by  swelling  and  redness,  ac- 
companied by  fever,  chills,  and  thirst, 
then  must  you  perform  some  heroic 
tasks  to  save  your  patient's  life. 

Remove  all  dressings  and  wrap  in 
perfectly  clean  dressings  the  entire  limb 
from  the  hip  to  the  foot,  elevate  so  that 
it  will  drain  properly,  and  keep  cold 
water  running  over  it  in  a  small  stream 
constantly.  This  may  be  done  by  mak- 
ing a  small  hole  in  the  side  or  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bucket  and  hanging  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  permit  the  stream 
to  fall  on  the  limb.  If  you  follow  the 
foregoing  directions  implicitly,  you 
have  done  all  that  can  be  done. 

It  will  be  understood  that  what  I 
have  said  touches  upon  the  subject  of 
fractures  in  only  a  very  general  way. 
The  methods  of  treatment  outlined  will 
apply  to  practically  any  fracture,  and 
certainly  to  those  most  liable  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  woods. 

Reducing  Dislocation  of  the  Hip 

The  four  principal  dislocations  that 
are  liable  to  engage  your  attention  are 
those  of  the  hip,  knee,  elbow,  and  shoul- 
der. Of  these,  that  of  the  hip  is  the 
most  serious.  Without  going  deeply 
into  the  classification  of  hip-joint  dis- 
location, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
fortunately  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  is  where  the  head  of  the  bone 
slips  out  of  its  socket  upward  and  back- 
ward. Those  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  occupies  other  positions  with  re- 
lation to  its  socket  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult, in  fact,  for  the  layman  practically 
impossible. 

The  signs  of  a  hip-joint  dislocation 
are  shortening  of  the  limb,  loss  of  mo- 
tion, pain,  and  the  turning  of  the  toes 
in  toward  the  opposite  foot.  You  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture 
of  the  thigh  by  the  absence  of  crepita- 


tion (which  I  have  described  as  the 
slight  grating  sound  made  by  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone  rubbing  together),  and 
the  fact  that  in  a  fracture  the  toes  are 
generally  turned  out. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  reduced  his 
own  hip-joint  dislocation  in  a  manner 
that  may  prove  instructive.  He  was 
coming  down  the  steep  side  of  a  moun- 
tain in  winter  on  skees.  Halfway  down 
the  hill,  while  he  was  traveling  at  a 
great  rate  of  speed,  he  ran  into  a  de- 
pression, breaking  his  skee  and  dislocat- 
ing his  hip.  It  was  many  miles  to  the 
nearest  cabin,  night  was  coming  on,  and 
it  was  bitterly  cold.  Death  stared  him 
in  the  face.  It  was  a  time  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  if  ever  in  his  life. 

He  crept  down  to  a  grove  of  small 
pines,  selected  two  that  were  just  a 
little  farther  apart  than  the  length  of 
his  body,  lashed  the  foot. of  the  injured 
limb  to  one  with  his  pack  strap,  lay  at 
full  length  on  the  snow,  and  clasped 
the  other  with  his  arms.  Pulling  with 
all  his  might,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  bone  jolt  back  into  its 
socket.  The  idea  suggested  will  enable 
the  reader  to  modify  the  method  to  suit 
each  individual  case. 

In  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  the 
old  method  still  in  vogue  among  some 
medical  men  is  quite  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. Lay  the  patient  on  his  back  and 
seat  yourself  at  his  side,  first  having 
removed  the  shoe  from  your  foot  next 
to  his  body.  Grasp  his  injured  arm  and 
turn  it  outward  from  the  body.  Place 
your  bare  foot  well  up  into  his  armpit. 
While  an  assistant  steadies  his  shoulder, 
pull  downward  upon  his  arm,  at  the 
same  time  moving  it  toward  the  patient's 
body. 

Make  your  pull  steady,  and  when  you 
have  begun  do  not  relax  until  you  feel 
the  bone  jolt  into  its  position.  In  the 
case  of  muscular  persons  the  pull  must 
be  kept  up  for  a  longer  period,  or  until 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  has  been 
overcome. 

Dislocations  of  the  elbow  are  usually 
those  in  which  the  two  lower  bones  slip 
backward  and  the  upper  bone  forward. 
They  may  be  reduced  by  grasping  the 
injured  arm  just  above  the  elbow  with 
your  left  hand,  the  fingers  just  behind 
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the  prominence  of  the  dislocation ;  with 
the  other  hand  bend  the  injured  arm 
well  forward,  at  the  same  time  slipping 
your  left  hand  downward. 

When  the  injured  arm  is  fully  bent, 
grasp  tightly  with  your  left  hand  at  the 
elbow  joint  and  with  your  right  forcibly 
straighten  it.  The  fingers  of  your  left 
hand  form  a  fulcrum  for  the  bone  that 
is  out  of  place  to  act  upon  and  thus 
force  it  back  into  position.  This 
maneuver  is  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
scribe but  quite  easy  to  accomplish.  One 
will  be  surprised  with  what  ease  the 
bone  slips  back  into  position. 

Dislocations  of  the  knee  are  reduced 
similarly,  except  that  it  requires  two  to 
do  the  work.  Then,  too,  the  knee  often 
becomes  dislocated  laterally  and  the 
pressure  must  be  made  in  a  lateral  di- 
rection. 

A  very  distressing  little  accident  is 
the  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw.  I 
once  had  a  patient  who  rode  a  long  dis- 
tance with  his  mouth  wide  open,  suffer- 
ing a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and 
no  little  pain,  when  one  of  his  friends 
could  have  relieved  him  in  an  instant. 
Wrap  both  your  thumbs  in  several  lay- 
ers of  cloth,  stand  behind  the  patient, 
who  should  be  seated,  and  place  your 
thumbs,  thus  protected,  on  his  back 
teeth,  grasp  his  jaws  on  either  side  with 
your  fingers,  press  down  with  your 
thumbs,  up  with  your  fingers,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  the  jaw  forward. 
The  bones  will  go  back  with  a  snap  and 
the  victim  will  spasmodically  close  his 
mouth  hard  enough  to  draw  blood  un- 
less your  thumbs  are  well  shielded. 

Dislocations  of  the  joints  of  the 
fingers    may    be    reduced    by    taking    a 

In  his  next  article  Dr.  Moody  will 
Surgery,  taking  up  Cuts,  Burns,  Gunshot 


double  half  hitch  around  the  finger  be- 
low the  dislocation  with  a  handkerchief, 
placing  your  left  thumb  back  of  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  as  you 
pull  on  the  handkerchief  with  your 
right  hand  push  forward  and  downward 
with  your  left.  The  bone  will  readily 
slip  into  place. 

Dislocations  should  be  kept  at  rest  for 
several  days  and  any  tendency  toward 
inflammation  kept  down  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water.  Severe  dislocations,  as 
those  of  the  hip,  should  be  treated  sim- 
ilarly to  fractures. 

Sprains  and  bruises,  while  not  seri- 
ous, are  often  very  annoying.  When 
the  accident  first  occurs  immerse  the 
limb  in  cold  spring  water.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  small  blood 
vessels  and  keep  down  inflammation. 
If,  however,  swelling  has  already  set  in, 
hot  water  should  give  place  to  cold,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  A  consistent  ap- 
plication of  hot  water  to  a  sprain  or 
bruise  will  ordinarily  cure  it  in  a  few 
days. 

It  may  be  necessary,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  bandage  the  limb,  espe- 
cially if  one  has  to  make  a  journey.  By 
applying  a  roller  bandage  snugly  about 
a  sprained  ankle,  for  instance,  one  may 
travel  in  comparative  comfort  for  sev- 
eral miles.  Of  course,  he  will  pay  the 
penalty  afterwards,  but  I  am  speaking 
now  of  cases  where  it  is  imperative  that 
a  man  travel. 

In  applying  any  bandage  be  sure  that 
it  has  no  wrinkles  in  it.  It  must  be 
laid  perfectly  smooth  and  drawn  rea- 
sonably tight.  A  loose  bandage  or  one 
that  is  placed  unevenly  is  worse  than 
useless. 

continue   the  subject  of  Rough-and- Ready 
Wounds,  etc. 
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N  this  country,  though  the  time  has 
been  short,  the  energy  expended  in 
producing  the  best  bird  dog  has  been 
enormous.  It  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  the  English,  from  whom  came 
•  ^  our  first  dogs,  have  been  surpassed, 
so  far  as  the  making  of  classy  dogs  goes, 
because  they  are  importing  our  dogs 
and  those  same  dogs  are  winning  in 
their  trials.    That  is  enough. 

Among  our  field-dog  men  the  greatest 
stake  of  the  year,  coming  at  the  end  of  a 
long  season,  is  the  National  Champion- 
ship. It  means  much  to  the  winning 
dog,  much  to  his  handler,  much  to  his 
owner.  The  owner  has  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  a  great  dog.  The  handler 
gets  personal  profit  and  future  business. 
The  dog's  point  of  view  is  unimportant, 
perhaps,  but  on  the  presumption  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  most  stylish 
animal  literature,  we  will  hope  that  he 


has  some  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  good  men  have  adjudged  him 
the  best  bird  dog  of  the  year.  In  any 
event  he  becomes  of  great  weight  in 
future  breedings,  not  alone  because  of 
his  winning  performance  in  the  greatest 
of  bird-dog  stakes,  but  also  because  of  the 
exceptional  advertising  given  him  by  such 
a  win. 

Winning  the  National  Championship 
is  always  an  uncertain  and  never  an 
easy  thing.  Few  owners  come  to  the 
grounds  with  more  than  strong  hopes  and 
a  knowledge  of  much  money  spent.  The 
handlers  view  it  in  much  the  same  way, 
though  one  or  two  of  the  latter  usually 
think  they  have  the  right  dog — enough 
of  them,  anyway,  to  make  rather  vigor- 
ous discussion  at  night  of  what  will  be 
settled,  once  for  all,  on  the  morrow. 
One  may  carry  the  proverbial  rabbit's 
foot  tied  to  his  whistle  cord  for  it  is  an 
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almost  unfailing  rule  that  the  handler 
who  loses  blames  the  fates  or  the  judges, 
rather  than  give  credit  to  any  other 
handler  or  any  other  dog. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  stake,  more 
than  all  others,  is  free  from  the  element 
of  luck.  The  three-hour  periods  which 
all  the  dogs  are  required  to  run  almost 
preclude  that  possibility.  The  judging  is 
uniformly  fair,  and  practically  the  only 
matter  of  chance  is  in  the  variance  of 
the  judges'  conclusions  as  to  the  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  work. 

Among  our  best  judges  in  this  country 
this  difference  of  opinion  exists,  perhaps 
not  concretely  enough  to  be  put  into 
words  by  them,  but  sufficient  in  itself 
to  make  some  divergence  of  conclusion 
as  between  two  or  three  excellent  dogs. 
One  man  may  put  tremendous  speed 
above  every  other  quality ;  another  may 
prefer  an  attractive  way  of  going;  the 
third  may  value  great  ability  to  find 
birds.  Any  dog  to  win  must  have  all  of 
these  qualities  to  some  extent,  but  the 
proportions  vary  widely  in  each  dog,  so 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  one  thing  must  always  re- 
main true,  that  on  whatever  basis  he  does 


his  work  the  winner  is  a  great  bird  dog, 
and  luck  counts  for  little.  In  a  thirty- 
minute  heat  a  dog  may  be  lost  until  his 
time  is  up.  In  one  of  three  hours  this 
cannot  happen  unless  he  bolts  clear  out 
of  the  country,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
he  has  no  chance  to  win. 

In  the  short  heat  one  dog  may  be 
luckier  than  the  other  in  getting  to  birds, 
but  in  the  longer  race  every  dog  has 
plenty  of  birdy  opportunities  and  it  only 
remains  for  him  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  In  this  year's  Championship  a 
pointer  of  great  but  somewhat  uncertain 
reputation  was  running  against  what  is 
known  as  a  great  dog  on  birds.  In  the 
two  hours,  which  was  all  the  former  dog 
was  able  to  run,  he  uniformly  outranged 
and  apparently  outhunted  his  brace  mate, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  latter  found  seven 
or  eight  bevies  of  quail  and  several  sin- 
gles, while  the  faster  dog  achieved  only 
a.  couple  of  false  points  and  one  divided 
point  on  a  single  in  high  sedge  where  it 
was  impossible  to  see  which  dog  was  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  the  find. 

This  is  not  luck,  for  the  slower  dog 
showed  that  the  birds  were  there.  It  is 
either  inability  to  find  birds  or  lack  of  the 
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desire  to  do  so.  Perfect  training  counts 
also,  but  in  any  dog  worthy  to  start  in 
this  race,  where  real  ability  of  some  sort 
is  presumed,  perfection  and  triumph  come 
from  perfect  racing  condition.  Many 
shooting  dog  men  in  reading  reports  of 
field  trials  fail  to  understand  why  any 
dog  cannot  hunt  for  three  hours.  Their 
premises  are  wrong.  Any  dog  can.  But 
the  question  in  the  Championship  is 
which  dog  can  hunt  the  faster  for  this 
length  of  time.  The  result  is  that  the 
competitors  are  trained  to  start  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  of  speed,  to  do  their  bird 
work  in  the  same  rapid  way,  and  to 
finish  as  fast  as  when  they  began.  Few 
can  do  it. 

One  dog  this  year  was  taken  up  by 
permission  of  the  judges  at  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes  because  he  was  manifestly 
out  of  condition  and  unfit  to  continue. 
Another  lasted  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes  and  quit  to  a  walk.  Others  fin- 
ished their  three  hours  but  at  such  a  slow 
pace  that  their  chances  of  winning  were 
badly  hurt.  Only  one  or  two  finished 
as  strongly  as  at  the  start,  and  among 
these  was  the  winner,  and  also  the  dog 
which  did  the  best  bird  work. 

Monora  won,  Powhatan  was  the  run- 


ner-up, Cowleys'  Pride  stood  high  on 
general  bird  work,  but  perhaps  failed  of 
a  higher  place  because  of  a  certain  lack 
of  fire  and  determination,  due  again  to 
lack  of  perfect  condition. 

The  spectators,  the  owners,  and  the 
handlers  come  from  all  over  the  country 
to  the  Championship,  some  from  Canada, 
some  from  the  East,  some  from  near-by 
shooting  or  training  grounds.  The  trials 
of  the  United  States  Club  are  run  the 
previous  week,  but  the  real  interest  cen- 
ters at  this  time  in  the  Championship 
stake  to  follow.  Every  train  for  several 
days  in  advance  leaves  two  or  three  men 
at  the  little  way  station  of  Rogers 
Springs  just  west  of  Memphis  and  north 
of  the  Mississippi  line. 

Then  there  are  reunions  of  old  friends 
who  see  each  other  but  this  once  a  year, 
repetitions  of  old  stories,  renewal  of  old 
controversies,  and  always  the  question  of 
which  dog  is  going  to  prove  his  worth 
the  coming  week.  There  is  some  dog 
trading  and  a  little  betting  over  an  idle 
rainy  day.  At  last  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  start  will  be  made  in  the 
morning  and  the  drawing  will  take  place 
this  night. 

The  drawings  have  some  importance 


POOR  SPORT  FOR  ONE   WHO  WILL  NOT  TAKE   CHANCES  ON  A  FALL. 


THE   HANDLER    SWINGS    HIS    HORSE    TO    TURN    HIS    DOG  TO   THE    FRONT   OF  THE  JUDGES. 


at  times  as  affecting  the  result.  The 
method  is  simple.  The  names  of  the 
starters  are  put  into  a  hat  and  taken 
therefrom,  one  by  one,  each  two  names 
pairing  those  dogs  for  competition  in 
their  relative  order.  There  are  two  ele- 
ments of  chance  in  this  matter,  one  con- 
cerning a  dog's  immediate  brace  mate 
and  the  other  as  to  whether  he  starts  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon. 

In  three-hour  heats  only  two  brace  of 
dogs  can  be  run  each  day.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  and  frosty  overnight, 
as  it  was  this  year,  steadily  growing 
warmer  toward  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  morning  course  is  not  the  one  to  be 
desired,  for  the  fresh  dog  must  start  his 
heat  when  the  birds  have  hardly  begun 
to  move  and  when  the  going  is  excep- 
tionally hard,  while,  as  his  time  draws  to 
a  close,  the  steadily  rising  sun  does  not 
help  him  any  in  the  matter  of  endurance. 
The  dog  which  starts  after  dinner  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  freshness  to 
meet  the  heat  of  early  afternoon,  and 
the  cool  of  the  evening  coming  on  helps 
him  to  sustain  his  range  and  speed. 
Also  the  birds  have  been  moving  and 
feeding  and  the  opportunities  for  striking 


scent  are  correspondingly  increased. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  that  many 
more  birds  were  uniformly  found  over 
the  afternoon  course  at  Rogers  Springs 
this  year  than  could  be  located  on  that 
used  in  the  morning. 

The  other  item  in  the  drawing  touches 
the  matter  of  dog  individuality.  A 
pointer  man  with  a  confirmed  trailer 
would  prefer  to  be  drawn  with  a  dog 
thought  to  have  little  independence  in  his 
work,  so  that  his  trailing  dog  might  be 
subjected  to  the  least  temptation.  A 
man  with  a  dog  that  is  poor  on  game 
doesn't  care  to  go  down  against  one 
famous  for  his  bird  work.  The  contrast 
is  apt  to  become  vivid.  A  man  with  a 
dog  lacking  courage  is  not  anxious  for 
an  early  start  if  the  ground  promises  to 
be  covered  with  frost  and  ice  in  the 
morning. 

Most  men  take  the  luck  of  the  draw 
without  complaint,  however.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  if  the  rules  of  the 
club  are  enforced.  Sometimes  a  little 
diplomatic  argument  ensues  and  a  brace 
of  dogs  may  be  shifted  by  mutual  con- 
sent, each  handler  possibly  hoping  to 
reap  some  advantage. 
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AT    FIRST    IT    IS    A    FOOT    RACE    BETWEI 
COMPETITORS. 

The  drawing  over,  all  but  four  of  the 
handlers  present  prepare  to  rest  over  the 
following  day ;  the  four  who  are  down 
to  start  are  soon  in  bed,  to  be  in  condi- 
tion for  hard  and  exhausting  work  on 
the  morrow. 

Following  field  trials  is  poor  sport 
for  a  lazy  man  or  for  one  who  cannot 
sit  a  horse  or  will  not  take  some  chances 
of  a  fall.  Six  miles  the  crowd  drives 
from  Rogers  Springs,  across  the  line 
into  Mississippi,  over  roads  well-nigh 
impassable  for  deep  ruts,  deeper  mud, 
and  unsuspected  morasses  in  a  creek 
bottom  or  two.  It  is  cold  at  this  early 
hour  of  the  morning  and  when  the  north 
wind  is  doing  its  best  the  eight  or  ten 
men  huddled  in  each  big  wagon  have 
little  spirit  to  laugh  at  the  constant  flow 
of  picturesque  and  pointed  oratory  used 
by  the  cornfield  darky  to  cheer  on  his 
four  mules  which  he  handles  with  won- 
derful skill. 

When  the  teams  draw  up  in  the  yard 
of  the  big  country  barn  in  the  midst  of 
miles  of  cotton  and  sedge  fields  there  is 
much  flapping  of  arms  and  stamping  of 
feet  when  the  passengers  have  climbed 
gingerly  to  the  ground.     Then  comes  a 


hurried  search  for  the 
saddle  horse  of  yesterday, 
occasionally  a  short  dis- 
pute when  a  keen  observer 
who  has  had  a  poor  horse 
the  previous  day  beats 
some  luckier  man  to  the 
barn,  or  when  some  pri- 
vate and  particular  saddle 
has  been  commandeered 
by  no  particular  right  ex- 
cept speediness  in  grab- 
bing at  the  pile  in  the  har- 
ness room. 

Everything  is  soon  set- 
tled, for  there  is  small 
time  to  waste.  A  short 
gallop  beyond  the  barn,  a 
wait  while  the  dog  wag- 
ons come  up,  each  with 
a  negro  driver  astride  a 
crate,  then  the  handlers 
bring  out  their  dogs,  lead 
them  to  the  edge  of  a 
:n  the  broad  field,  they  are  let  go 

at  a  word  from  the  judges, 
and  the  game  is  on. 
At  the  start  it  is  a  straight  foot  race 
between  the  competing  dogs,  but  each 
has  birds  in  his  mind,  and  presently  one 
will  swing  aside  into  a  likely  piece  of 
sedge,  while  the  other  is  racing  up  the 
wind  toward  a  plum  thicket  half  a  mile 
away.  When  the  dogs  become  separated 
the  judges  also  part  company  so  that  each 
dog  is  always  under  the  eye  of  at  least 
one  of  the  three  officials. 

It  is  soon  possible  to  tell  that  the  dog 
which  has  gone  ahead  is  not  going  to  find 
birds  on  this  cast  and  his  handler,  riding 
in  front,  swings  his  horse  conspicuously 
to  the  left  so  that  the  dog  may  see  and 
turn  back  to  the  course.  The  judges 
will  note  this  work  and  draw  their  con- 
clusions from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done.  In  the  meantime  the  other  dog 
has  gone  out  of  sight  into  the  sedge, 
taken  the  edge  of  the  gulley,  swung  into 
view  ahead,  and  then  dropped  out  of 
sight  into  another  patch  of  sedge  whence 
he  does  not  emerge. 

The  keen-eyed  handler  sees  all  this 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  goes 
through  gullies  and  across  ditches  at  a 
gallop  to  the  edge  of  the  yellow  grass, 
stops  for  a  moment,  throws  up  his  hand, 
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and  there  reaches  the  crowd  that  most 
exciting  of  all  sounds  at  a  field  trial, 
"  Point,  Judges !  "  The  effect  is  im- 
mediate. Judges  and  spectators  join  in 
a  helter-skelter  race  toward  the  handler, 
who  leisurely  dismounts  and  takes  a  gun 
from  its  scabbard  next  his  left  stirrup. 

The  crowd  gathers  along  the  edge  of 
the  cover  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  judges 
and  watches  the  dog  up  to  his  ears  in 
the  tall  grass,  head  and  tail  high,  rigid, 


singles,  unless  both  dogs  get  to  them 
together,  for  single  work  affords  a  dog 
a  resting  time  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
gain  at  the  expense  of  his  brace  mate 
which  is  working  out  big  country  at 
greater  speed. 

The  excitement  over  the  first  point  is 
always  the  greatest  of  the  day.  As  time 
wears  on  the  crowd  straggles  somewhat, 
forming  picturesque  groups  over  the 
broad  fields,  and  comment  becomes  more 
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POWHATAN,  THE    RUNNER-UP,   STARTING    FROM    A    DROP    AT    HIS    HANDLER  S    COMMAND. 


his  head  turned  a  little  to  one  side  to 
catch  the  scent  of  his  game  coming  to 
him  down  wind.  His  handler  steps 
ahead  of  him  a  pace  or  two,  there  is  a 
whir  as  the  bevy  gets  up,  a  shot,  in  the 
result  of  which  the  handler  takes  small 
interest  his  eye  being  on  his  dog,  and  the 
judges  order  the  dog  out  and  on  again. 

The  dog  having  been  steady  to  shot, 
the  wise  handler  takes  him  by  the  collar 
and  leads  him  some  fifty  yards  from 
where  the  bevy  was  found  unless  they 
have  gone  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  course,  for  the  dog  has  marked  them 
down  and  will  be  sure  to  follow  in  their 
wake  if  he  is  not  well  and  surely  turned 
in  another  direction. 

Little  time  is  wasted  in  working  on 


general  as  to  the  way  the  dogs  are  keep- 
ing up  their  speed.  There  is  apt  to  be 
lagging  in  the  boldest  of  them  when  the 
last  thirty  minutes  are  reached,  and  when 
the  command  comes  to  take  them  up  at 
the  end  of  their  three  hours,  whatever  the 
courage  shown  during  the  race,  there  is 
usually  a  perfect  willingness  to  come  to 
the  handler  at  the  word  of  command. 

The  dog  wagons  will  be  near  at  hand, 
and  where  these  stop  the  handler  or  his 
kennel  man  will  sit  down  beside  his  dog 
and  carefully  comb  or  pick  every  burr 
or  briar  from  his  coat,  examine  his  feet 
for  possible  injuries,  and  give  him  a  brisk 
rubbing  all  over  before  putting  him  back 
into  the  crate.  He  remembers  that  this 
is  only  the  first  series  and  that  his  dog 


FOLLOWING    A    FIELD    TRIAL 
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will  be  called  upon  to  run  again  if  he  is 
to  win  the  stake. 

Luncheon  is  a  pleasing  and  welcome 
event.  The  horses  are  tied  about  among 
the  trees  of  some  sheltered  little  pine 
grove  and  a  steaming  hot  meal,  brought 
out  in  a  wagon  from  the  hotel,  is  spread 
on  the  ground.  At  some  period  during 
the  trials  it  is  customary  to  invite  all  the 
people  of  the  countryside  over  whose 
land  the  riders  go  to  join  in  this  meal, 


tired  horsemen  dismount  and  climb  into 
the  wagons,  and  the  procession  starts  for 
the  hotel  to  prepare  for  another  day. 

Fourteen  dogs  started  in  the  Cham- 
pionship this  year,  nine  of  which  were 
setters.  The  pointers,  as  has  always  been 
the  case  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
failed  to  distinguish  themselves.  Tony 
Mooring  ran  a  birdy  race,  finding  many 
bevies,  but  lacked  style  and  was  de- 
ficient in  pace  and  range. 


THE    FARMERS    WHO    OWN    THE    LAND    ARE    INVITED    TO    LUNCHEON. 


and  they  come  in  every  conceivable  con- 
veyance and  enjoy  themselves  hugely,  a 
few  always  remaining  to  follow  the  dogs 
during  the  afternoon. 

In  this  region,  where  trials  have  been 
held  for  years,  the  farmers  are  as  famil- 
iar with  the  game  as  the  English  farmer 
is  with  hunting.  In  newer  field-trial 
territory  this  manner  of  welcoming  them 
to  take  part  in  the  sport  goes  far  to- 
ward making  it  easy  to  gain  permission 
to  ride  across  their  fields,  even  where 
the  shooting  privileges  of  the  land  used 
are  not  under  lease  to  the  club. 

After  luncheon  the  second  brace  is  put 
down  and  worked  back  toward  the  barn 
through  a  different  country.  When 
they  are  taken  up  it  is  near  dark,  the 


Cord's  Lad  of  Jingo  ran  a  good  race, 
but  was  outclassed  by  several  other  dogs. 
He  is  a  likable  dog  in  his  work,  high- 
headed  in  his  manner  of  going,  and  good 
on  his  birds.  Masterpiece  and  Manitoba 
Frank  did  nothing,  and  neither  could  go 
the  route,  the  former  giving  it  up  after 
two  hours  and  the  latter  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  a  sort  of  competition  for  the 
booby  prize  which  Frank  possibly  won. 

Among  the  setters,  Monora,  the  win- 
ner, outlasted  and  outranged  every  dog 
in  the  stake.  She  found  her  percentage 
of  birds,  handled  them  well,  and  made 
an  impression  on  field  trial  men  to  be 
long  remembered.  She  possesses  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  win,  chief  of  which 
is  undying  determination  to  get  to  game 


THE   HANDLER    OR    HIS    KENNEL    MAN    CAREFULLY    COMBS    THE     BURRS    OUT    OF    THE    DOG 

AFTER    THE    RACE. 


without  regard  to  natural  difficulties  or 
physical  discomfort.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  is  all  that  makes  speed  and  range  in 
a  bird  dog  worthy  of  the  name.  Pow- 
hatan, the  runner-up,  Cowley's  Pride, 
and  Chit  Chat  all  did  clean  and  consist- 
ent bird  work,  but  were  unable  to  keep 
out  and  at  it  with  the  winner. 

The  race  between  Monora  and  Pow- 
hatan in  the  second  series  was  one  not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  was  here  that  the  win- 
ner and  the  runner-up  were  meeting, 
though  which  would  hold  the  premier 
place  no  one  could  tell  when  they  were 
put  down  after  lunch  on  the  last  day  of 
the  trials.  Powhatan  is  much  the  larger, 
a  handsome  dog,  perfectly  trained.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  dogs  in  field  trials  that 
can  be  trusted  to  drop  to  command  and 
to  break  at  the  word  of  his  handler,  who 
rarely  gets  off  his  horse  to  start  him. 

Monora,  much  the  smaller,  was  his 
equal  in  speed  on  the  breakaway  to  a 
likely  looking  piece  of  woods  where  they 
swung  in  opposite  directions,  Powhatan 
finding  the  first  bevy  in  good  style  and 
Monora  backing.  Monora  got  to  the 
singles  first,  then  was  lost  and  found  on 


a  bevy  point  far  away,  and  Powhatan, 
off  to  the  right,  also  had  a  bevy. 

When  the  dogs  were  brought  together 
again  Powhatan  was  a  little  slower  on 
his  breakaway,  but  seemed  dangerous 
until  Monora  thought  it  time  to  com- 
mence reaching  out  from  him,  which  she 
did  in  a  series  of  sweeping  casts,  taking 
her  farther  and  farther,  picking  up  two 
bevies  brilliantly  on  the  road,  then  swing- 
ing across  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  and 
out  of  sight.  She  was  so  far  away  and 
going  so  fast  that  the  spectators  gave  her 
up  for  lost,  but  they  came  to  her  in  due 
time  pointing  a  bevy. 

Powhatan  got  up  to  her  here  and 
backed.  This  was  the  last  of  Powhatan. 
He  became  slower  and  yet  more  slow, 
while  Monora  with  every  added  bevy 
seemed  to  find  more  speed.  She  was 
crazy  for  birds.  They  started  them  off 
together  once  more,  but  Powhatan  was 
done  and  the  judges  ordered  them  up. 
There  was  nothing  left  in  the  National 
Championship  of  igio  but  Monora. 
Her  name  takes  its  place  in  the  role  of 
winners  with  that  of  her  sire,  Mohawk 
II.  Like  sometimes  produces  like. 
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^HAT  physical  ex-  expense  devoted  to  physical  exercise 
ercise  is  indispensable  to  in  its  various  phases,  we  might  feel  jus- 
health,  strength,  and  tified  in  looking  for  some  widespread 
normal  activity  of  mind  and  wholesome  results.  We  might 
as  well  as  of  body  is  an  expect  to  find  the  majority  of  men 
accepted  belief.  As  a  and  women  at  least  moderately  strong, 
result  of  this  well-founded  convic-  healthy,  and  efficient.  But  if  we  look 
tion  we  find  that  there  is,  among  for  such  results  we  are  bound  to  be  dis- 
more     enlightened     people,     a     general     appointed. 

and  widespread  interest  in  what  is  In  regard  to  exercise,  people  in  gen- 
commonly  called  "physical  culture."  eral  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
The  various  competitive  games,  in-  First,  we  have  the  athletes,  a  not  very 
door  and  outdoor  baseball,  basket  ball,  numerous  class,  made  up  mainly  of  col- 
football,  golf,  tennis,  lacrosse,  polo ;  lege  men  and  other  amateurs.  These, 
the  interscholastic,  intercollegiate,  and  as  a  rule,  are  what  might  be  called  ath- 
international  athletic  contests;  rowing,  letic  specialists,  most  of  them  having 
swimming,  cycling,  boxing — all  these  worked,  not  for  general,  all-round  de- 
have  their  thousands  of  enthusiastic  ad-  velopment,  but  for  skill  at  some  partic- 
herents.  ular  feat. 

Every  college,  almost  every  school  of  The  results  of  such  training  may  en- 
any  importance,  has  its  well-equipped  able  a  man  to  make  a  running  high 
gymnasium,    the   cost   of  which,    in   the     jump  of  over  six  feet  or  do  the  hundred 

yards  in  ten  seconds,  but  the 
r,         methods     followed     are     not 
A!      physical   culture   in   the   true 
»  I     sense    of    that    term.      The 
I      champion    athlete    is    almost 
!      always  a  man  of  unsymmet- 
I       rical    physical     development; 
and,  moreover,   he  is  seldom 
a  strong  and  healthy  man  in 
later   years.      I    have    at   the 
present   time   five   or   six   pa- 
tients of  this  class  under  my 
professional  care. 

Another  class  of  people  in- 
clude those  who  practice  at 
random.  They  believe  in 
"physical  culture,"  they  know 
that  exercise  is  a  good  thing; 
so  they  take  lessons — some- 
times by  mail — they  follow 
the  instructions  found  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  they  try 
all  things,  but  seldom  suc- 
figure   i  ceed  in  holding  fast  to  that 


case  of  the  colleges,  often 
runs  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  In  every 
city  we  find  gymnasiums 
equipped  with  its  presiding 
genius,  the  "professor"  of 
bulging  biceps  and  aggressive 
mien. 

Even  the  mail  order  has 
invaded  the  field ;  and  now, 
in  this  wonderful  age  of  prog- 
ress, it  is  possible,  for  a  small 
fee,  to  develop  in  six  easy  les- 
sons muscles  which  are  guar- 
anteed to  make  the  Farnese 
Hercules  look  like  the  living 
skeleton  in  a  dime  museum, 
or  to  acquire  a  breathing 
power  which  will  make  poor 
old  Boreas  retire  to  Mount 
Olympus  humbly  confessing 
himself  a  "has  been." 

Considering  the  immense 
amount  of  time,  energy,  and 
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which  is  good.  And  the  result  in 
their  case  is  usually  failure,  often  disap- 
pointment, and  occasionally  grave  in- 
jury. The  third  class  is  composed  of 
people  who  take  no  interest  whatever  in 
systematic  exercise  of  any  sort. 

In  all  three  classes,  the  trained  ath- 
lete, the  man  who  exercises  at  random, 
and  the  man  who  neglects  exercise  alto- 
gether, there  is  failure  to  get  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  expensive  gymnasiums  with  their 
elaborate  outfits  do  not  provide  the  best 
conditions  for  a  true  physical  develop- 
ment. 

The  ordinary  "professor"  knows  no 
more  about  the  principles  of  bodily  de- 
velopment than  he  does  about  ancient 
Coptic.  And  the  poor  layman,  groping 
to  find  some  guide  to  a  correct  method 
of  physical  training  must  necessarily  fail 
to  obtain  from  his  desultory  experiments 
any  real  or  lasting  benefit. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  briefly,  first  of  all,  the  rea- 
sons why  attempts  at  "physical  culture" 
have  had  such  poor  results ;  then  to  dis- 
cuss what  a  true  system  of  physical 
training  should  accomplish  for  body  and 
mind ;  lastly,  to  describe  a  system  of 
bodily  exercise  which,  I  believe,  meets 
all  possible  requirements. 

In  the  first  place  current  methods  of 
physical  culture  aim  at  factitious  re- 
sults.     The    man    is    trained,    not    to 


develop  a  fine  physique,  powers  of 
endurance,  grace,  and  general  bodily 
efficiency,  but  to  win  at  some  particular 
event. 

I  was  talking  an  hour  ago  to  an  ex- 
champion,  a  short-distance  runner,  who 
told  me  how  he  won  in  the  trial  heat  of 
a  quarter-mile  race  and  fainted  at  the 
tape ;  how  they  rubbed  him  down,  drug- 
ged him  heavily,  and  sent  him  back  for 
the  final  heat — which  he  won.  And 
that  was  what  he  wanted — to  win! 
What  he  lost  I  can't  talk  about  because 
he  is  now  a  patient  of  mine. 

Of  course  the  poor  little  people  who 
exercise  at  random  or  who  fall  into  the 
net  of  the  wily  "professor,"  get  little  or 
nothing  for  their  time  and  money. 
The  men  and  women  who  write  the 
articles  or  who  prepare  the  material  for 
the  "courses"  as  a  rule  know  but  little,  if 
anything,  more  about  the  matter  than 
those  who  are  held  up  for  the  price  of 
the  instruction.  The  result  is  failure 
to  realize  any  great  or  lasting  benefit 
from  the  time  and  effort  put  forth. 

For  this  widespread  failure,  in  spite 
of  the  interest  and  attention  given  to 
physical  exercise,  there  is  a  reason — a 
reason  not  difficult  to  state,  although 
perhaps  rather  difficult  to  explain.  The 
fact  is  that  the  popular  methods  of  phys- 
ical development  have  failed  because 
they  are  superficial.  They  aim  at  the 
gaining  of  showy  muscular  development 
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and  the  winning  of  prizes,  but  they  do 
not  accelerate  the  activity  of  those  great 
centers  of  vital  power,  upon  the  normal 
activity  of  which  depend  all  health, 
strength,  endurance,  and  bodily  effi- 
ciency. 

The  results  of  a  true  system  of  phys- 
ical training  should  be,  first  of  all, 
health,  the  strong,  balanced,  interacting 
operation  of  every  organ  and  function. 
Secondly,  the  muscles  should  be  large, 
powerful,  and  flexible,  and  should  act 
in  perfect  harmony  with  one  another; 
that  is,  there  should  be  perfect  coordi- 
nation. These  two  results,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  nerve  and  self-control,  will 
give  us  high  bodily  efficiency — that 
power  which  enables  a  fellow  to  lead  a 
cotillion  or  to  ride  a  bucking  broncho 
with  equal  nonchalance  and  success. 

All  these  powers  and  more  can  be 
gained  through  physical  training — not 
the  training  of  the  million-dollar  gym- 
nasium, or  the  instruction  of  the  "  pro- 
fessor "  with  the  bulging  biceps,  or  the 
course  of  six  easy  lessons  glibly  adver- 
tised, but  by  the  faithful  practice  of 
certain  simple  movements  which  will 
insure  the  fundamental  requisites  of 
physical  power  and  skill. 

These  exercises,  some  of  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  have  very  important 


advantages  over  all  other  methods  of 
physical  development.  In  the  first 
place,  they  require  no  apparatus,  nor  is 
there  need  of  any  change  of  dress. 
Then,  they  are  convenient.  To  get  a 
half  hour  at  the  gymnasium,  you  must 
first  take  the  journey  there,  undress  and 
get  into  your  gym  suit,  take  off  your 
gym  suit,  get  your  bath,  and  dress,  finally 
take  the  journey  from  the  gym.  In  all, 
to  get  half  an  hour  in  the  gym  you  must 
often  spend  an  hour  extra — which  is 
more  time  than  most  men  can  afford. 

These  exercises  of  mine  are  conven- 
ient. You  can  practice  them  indoors, 
in  your  bedroom,  without  special  dress 
or  preparation.  In  fact,  the  best  time 
to  take  them  is  in  the  morning  before 
your  bath  and  at  night  just  before  re- 
tiring. Then  another  and  still  greater 
advantage  is  that  they  require  practi- 
cally no  effort  of  body  or  mind.  They 
are  easy  and  natural,  being  for  the  most 
part  merely  imitations  of  the  stretches, 
yawns,  and  free  swinging  motions  which 
constitute  the  instinctive  exercise  prac- 
ticed by  the  lower  animals. 

Because  of  the  slight  effort  required, 
these  exercises  are  enjoyable — they  are 
play,  not  work.  They  leave  you  re- 
freshed, not  fatigued ;  exhilarated,  not 
exhausted. 
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And  what  are  the  real  objects,  what 
should  be  the  results,  of  a  true  system  of 
indoor  physical  culture?  First  of  all, 
and  most  important,  there  should  be  a 
body  that  is  erect,  expanded,  and  up- 
lifted. The  foremost  requisite  of 
power — physical,  mental,  or  moral — is 
health.  This  is  possible  only  through 
regular  and  vigorous  activity  of  the 
vital  organs — heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
liver,  and  intestines. 

Proper  activity  of  these  organs  means 
that  the  food  taken  is  rapidly  digested, 
assimilated,  and  converted  by  the  blood- 
making  organs  into  pure  nutrient  blood ; 
that  this  blood  is  kept  sweeping  through 
the  body  at  its  normal  speed  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  giving  to  the  tissues  its 
store  of  life-sustaining  oxygen  and  tak- 
ing from  them  their  product  of  poison- 
ous waste;  that  the  blood-cleansing 
organs — lungs,  skin,  intestines,  and  kid- 
neys— shall  properly  perform  their  im- 
portant duty  of  removing  the  body's 
product  of  broken-down  and  dead  tissue. 

Such  regular  and  effective  action  of 
the  vital  organs  is  possible  only  when 
the  trunk — the  body — is  uplifted  and 
expanded.  Each  of  these  vital  organs 
does  its  work  by  means  of  free  and  vig- 
orous motion.  The  heart  expands  and 
contracts  about  seventy  times  a  minute. 
The  lungs  expand  and  contract  from 
twelve    to    sixteen    times    in    the    same 


length  of  time.  The  stomach  and  in- 
testines have  a  very  marked  movement 
peculiar  to  themselves  called  by  physiol- 
ogists "peristalsis." 

In  order  to  permit  these  organs  to 
move  freely  they  must  have  space,  and 
this  space  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
trunk  that  is  uplifted  and  expanded.  In 
a  collapsed  and  shrunken  body  the  vital 
organs  will  be  crowded  downward  and 
so  squeezed  against  each  other  and  be- 
tween the  shrunken  walls  of  the  trunk 
that  they  cannot  possibly  perform  their 
functions  properly. 

In  the  uplifted  and  expanded  body 
each  organ  is  supported  by  the  structures 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Heart  and 
lungs  are  free  to  expand  and  contract 
without  restraint.  Stomach  and  intes- 
tines can  move  freely  so  as  to  do  their 
important  work  of  digestion,  absorption, 
and  excretion.  Lastly,  the  entire  body 
is  poised  on  the  principle  of  an  erect, 
expansible,   elastic  column. 

The  bony  framework  forming  the 
trunk  is  composed  of  the  spine,  the  col- 
lar bones,  the  ribs,  and  the  sternum  or 
breast  bones.  These  bones  are  joined 
together  in  a  peculiar  way  which  makes 
the  structure  as  a  whole  remarkably 
flexible  and  plastic.  Owing  to  this 
plasticity,  it  is  possible  in  every  case  by 
the  practice  of  properly  selected  exer- 
cises to  develop  the  shrunken  and  col- 
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lapsed  chest  into  the  expanded  and  up- 
lifted body,  increasing  its  circumference 
anywhere  from  three  to  eight  inches. 

To  gain  this  development  no  elab- 
orate apparatus  is  necessary,  but  merely 
the  faithful  practice  of  the  following 
simple  movements: 

Exercise  No.  i. — Stand  easily,  feet 
slightly  apart,  arms  hanging  at  the 
sides.  Now  inhale  a  full,  slow  breath, 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  face  up- 
ward and  sweeping  the  arms  straight 
up  at  the  sides  until  they  are  extended 
above  the  head,  palms  forward.  Then 
holding  the  breath,  stretch  firmly  up- 
ward, expanding  and  uplifting  the  body 
all  you  can.  Figure  I.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  firm  stretching  exhale  the 
breath,  sweeping  the  arms  down  again 
to  their  original  position  at  the  sides. 

Exercise  No.  2. — Stand  in  an  easy 
pose,  left  foot  slightly  in  advance  as 
though  about  to  take  a  step,  arms  hang- 
ing at  the  sides.  Take  in  a  full,  slow 
breath,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the 
weight  far  forward,  turning  the  face 
upward  and  swinging  the  arms  straight 
up  and  out  until  they  are  on  a  level 
with  the  shoulders,  palms  up.  Then 
holding  the  breath,  stretch  the  arms 
firmly  outward  as  though  trying  to 
touch  both  walls  of  the  room  at  the 
same  moment.     Figure   2. 

After  a  few  moments  of  vigorous 
stretching,  exhale  the  breath  and  return 
to  the  original  pose.     The  same  move- 


ment should  be  practiced  with  the  right 
foot  in  advance.  This  movement  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  broadening  the 
chest  and  developing  the  important 
muscles  at  the  front,  top,  and  back  of 
the  shoulders. 

Exercise  No.  3. — Stand  with  feet 
close  together,  arms  hanging  at  the 
sides.  Inhale  a  full  breath,  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  arms  and  extending 
them,  palms  upward,  straight  out  at  the 
sides.  Then,  holding  the  breath  and 
keeping  the  arms  extended,  twist  the 
body  around  as  on  a  pivot,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other.  Figure 
3.  This  is  a  splendid  exercise  for  devel- 
oping the  important  muscles  of  the  waist 
and  loins  which  hold  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  place. 

Exercise  No.  4. — Stand  with  the 
heels  together,  arms  hanging.  Take  a 
full  breath,  then  holding  it,  bend  for- 
ward, extending  the  arms,  and  stretch 
firmly  with  arms  and  body.  Figure  4. 
This  is  especially  useful  for  developing 
the  back  muscles  and  expanding  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  trunk. 

These  four  exercises,  if  faithfully  prac- 
ticed, cannot  fail  to  increase  the  size 
and  capacity  of  the  trunk,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  will  develop  every 
muscle  in  the  body  and  add  to  the 
power  and  activity  of  every  vital  organ. 

If  there  can  be  any  comparison  made 
between  the  various  vital  functions,  if 
any  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  more 
important  than  the  others,  that  one  is 
breathing.  The  breath  is  the  life,  and 
the  more  we  breathe  the  more  we  live. 
A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  but,  in  reality,  the 
conditions  of  proper  breathing  are  very 
few  and  very  simple — erect  carriage,  a 
flexible  chest,  and  freedom  from  tight 
clothing.  That  is  all.  The  following, 
while  nominally  a  breathing  exercise 
and  the  best  I  know  for  general  use,  is 
in  reality  an  all-around  exercise  of  the 
utmost  value  for  the  development  of 
vital  and  muscular  power. 

Exercise  No.  5. — Stand  easily,  feet 
slightly  apart,  weight  on  the  left  foot. 
Exhale  the  breath  in  a  gentle  sigh,  at 
the  same  time  bending  the  head  and 
body  forward  limply.  Figure  5.  Now 
inhale    the    breath    easily    and    rapidly 
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while  swinging  the  arms  straight  out 
at  the  sides  until  they  are  over  the  head. 
Figure  6.  Then,  without  holding  the 
breath,  sweep  them  down,  at  the  same 
time  exhaling. 

The  great  ends  to  be  worked  for  in 
this  valuable  exercise  are  ease  and  flexi- 
bility. Do  it  with  a  swing.  Use  the 
least  possible  amount  of  force.  As  the 
arms  swing  down,  it  is  sometimes  easier 
to  let  them  cross  each  other  in  front  of 
the  body  in  order  to  get  a  good  start  for 
the  upward  sweep. 

Exercise  No.  7. — Stand  with  the  feet 
together,  arms  hanging.  Exhale  the 
breath  in  a  gentle  sigh  and  allow  the 
head  to  fall  limply  forward  on  the  chest. 
Then  let  the  body  follow,  bending  for- 
ward as  for  a  deep  bow,  the  arms  hang- 
ing limply  downward.  The  knees 
must  not  be  bent.  Figure  7.  Rise 
slowly  to  an  erect  position. 

Note  that  in  this  exercise  no  force  is 
to  be  used  save  the  small  amount  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  knees  back.  It  is  pure- 
ly a  relaxing  exercise,  the  principal 
object  being  to  take  the  stiffness  and 
tension  out  of  the  muscles. 

Exercise  No.  8. — Stand  with  the  left 
foot  slightly  in  advance,  muscles  re- 
laxed. Now  begin  to  swing  the  arms 
gently  back  and  forth  from  the  shoul- 
ders.    Gradually    increase   the    motion, 


allowing  the  body  to  participate  until 
the  movement  becomes  general.  Fig- 
ure 8.  Then  go  through  the  same  move- 
ment with  the  right  foot  in  advance. 

Exercise  No.  9. — Stand  in  an  easy 
position,  feet  well  apart,  arms  hanging, 
muscles  relaxed.  Begin  to  turn  the 
body  as  on  a  pivot,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  throwing  the  weight 
from  one  leg  to  the  other  and  allowing 
the  arms  to  swing  freely  as  they  will. 
Figure  9. 

Exercise  No.  10. — Simply  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  relaxing  all  the 
muscles,  imitating  the  gait  of  one 
greatly  relaxed  from  fatigue  or  intoxi- 
cation. Figure  10.  The  object  in  this 
exercise  is  to  walk  with  the  least  pos- 
sible outlay  of  muscular  force. 

These  exercises  are  very  simple,  but 
they  go  to  the  very  centers  of  vital  ac- 
tivity, and  a  few  months'  regular  prac- 
tice of  them  will  result  in  a  develop- 
ment of  health,  strength,  endurance, 
and  bodily  efficiency  which  will  be  a 
surprise  and  a  delight  to  the  student. 
As  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  them, 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

The  movements  are  so  natural  and 
gentle  that  they  cannot  be  overdone,  but 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  two  or  three 
times  a  day  will  give  best  results  in  most 
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CERTAIN  man  once 
bought  a  motor  boat 
which  was  advertised 
as  "furnished  complete 
ready  to  run."  It  ran 
all  right,  but  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  stand  up  than  to  sit 
down  on  the  hard,  uncushioned  seats  and 
he  had  to  take  a  dinner  bell  and  a  fish 
horn  along  to  comply  with  the  law  re- 
garding signals ;  by  the  time  he  had  pur- 
chased all  the  "extras"  needed  to  make 
the  boat  serviceable  and  comfortable  in 
all'kinds  of  weather  he  had  spent  a  sum 


almost  equal  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
boat — but  he  had  as  good  an  all-around 
craft  as  any  yachtsman  could  desire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  this  ex- 
treme and  buy  all  the  "trimmings,"  but 
very  few  motor  boats  in  their  original 
condition  are  equipped  with  anything 
more  than  the  attachments  necessary  for 
operating  the  motor  and  steering  the 
hull,  and  an  additional  outlay  is  always 
required  to  obtain  all  the  pleasure  pos- 
sible out  of  the  craft.  The  "bare  neces- 
sities" need  consist  only  of  the  proper 
number  of  lights,  a  whistle  or  other  sig- 
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nal  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  a  life 
preserver  or  two.  Cushions  on  all  the 
seats  may  be  a  luxury,  but  if  they  are 
cork-filled  and  are  not  fastened  to  the 
boat,  they  may  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  life  preservers,  as  a  cushion  two  or 
three  feet  long  has  ample  buoyancy  to 
keep  a  person's  head  above  water.  Such 
cushions  are  generally  made  by  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  boat  to  fit  the  seats  and 
may  be  obtained  for  varying  prices,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
leather  used»  Twenty  dollars  will  prob- 
ably cover  the  cost  of  good  cushions  for 
all  the  seats  of  an  eighteen-  or  twenty- 
foot  boat. 

Be  Sure  You're  Safe 

The  carrying  of  life  preservers,  whis- 
tle, and  signal  lights  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  law  alone,  however,  for  it  is 
decidedly  to  the  owner's  interest  to  equip 
his  boat  with  appliances  which  not  only 
make  for  the  safety  of  other  craft  in  his 
vicinity,  but  for  the  safety  of  those  on 
board  his  own  boat  as  well.  If  life 
preservers  are  desired  in  addition  to 
those  which  may  be  formed  by  the  cork- 
filled  cushions,  a  small  "life  ring"  is 
probably  the  best  form.  These  rings  have 
an  opening  through  them  large  enough 
to  permit  the  admission  of  a  man's  arm 
and  shoulder,  and  as  they  are  small  and 
compact  they  can  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  canopy  top,  out  of  the  way 
and  yet  ready  for  instant  use. 

If  the  boat  is  inclosed  or  has  a  canopy 
top,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  dis- 
play three  forward  signal  lights  at  night. 
Two  of  these  must  be  placed  beside  ver- 
tical guards  which  serve  to  enable  each 
to  be  seen  only  from  the  proper  side. 
In  many  boats  these  guards  are  perma- 
nent and  the  lights  are  fastened  on  with 
a  bracket. 

For  a  small  craft,  however,  these 
guards  are  unsightly  in  the  daytime 
while  not  serving  any  practical  purpose, 
and  it  is  well  to  make  them  collapsible 
so  that  they  will  not  show  when  out  of 
use.  This  may  be  done  best  by  making 
each  guard  of  a  sheet  of  zinc  and  fas- 
tening it  to  the  roof  by  two  or  three 
"strap"  hinges.  When  not  in  use  these 
may  be  turned  back  so  that  each  lies  flat 


along  the  roof.  When  it  is  desired  to 
attach  the  lights  the  guards  may  be  se- 
cured in  an  upright  position  with  a  hook 
and  eye.  This  method  of  securing  the 
signal-light  boards  will  also  allow  bulky 
articles  to  be  carried  on  any  part  of  the 
roof. 

A  whistle  or  loud  "noise  maker"  of 
some  kind  is  one  of  the  most  important 
attachments  of  a  motor  boat,  for  not 
only  does  it  serve  as  a  signal  to  warn 
other  boats  on  which  side  you  intend  to 
pass  them,  but  on  cruises  it  is  useful  in 
announcing  the  approach  of  your  craft 
to  locks,  drawbridges,  and  the  like,  and 
will  thus  save  much  time  in  waiting  for 
the  tender  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  op- 
erations. Owing  to  the  noise  made  by 
the  motor  in  practically  every  power 
craft  a  loud  whistle  or  siren  should  be 
used  for  signaling  in  order  that  it  may 
be  heard  over  the  much  nearer  sound  of 
the  engine  in  the  other  boat. 

A  contrary  wind  will  also  greatly  re- 
duce the  carrying  power  of  the  whistle, 
and  the  waves  and  splash  of  water 
against  the  hull  will  form  a  disconcert- 
ing sound  which  must  be  overcome  if  the 
signal  is  to  be  heard  by  the  occupants  of 
another  boat  even  a  short  distance  away. 
In  buying  a  whistle,  then,  remember  that 
it  will  sound  much  louder  in  a  closed 
room  than  in  the  open  air  when  many 
other  nearer  sounds  are  doing  their  best 
to  drown  out  its  once  seemingly  husky 
toot. 

For  the  smaller  boats  effective  hand 
whistles  can  be  obtained  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  nearly  as  well  as  would 
a  steam  siren.  These  consist  of  a  large 
cylinder  and  hand-operated  plunger 
which,  when  moved,  compresses  the  air 
and  forces  it  out  through  a  small  whis- 
tle. This  whistle  is  generally  fastened 
directly  to  the  cylinder,  but  if  installed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  this  manner 
the  high  sides  of  the  cockpit  will  so  con- 
fine the  sound  that  much  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  whistle  as  a  signal  will  be 
lost.  A  far  better  way  in  a  medium- 
sized  craft  is  to  disconnect  the  whistle 
proper  from  the  cylinder  and  place  it 
either  on  the  canopy  top  (if  the  boat  is 
covered)  or  on  the  bow  deck.  It  can 
then  be  connected  with  the  source  of  air 
by  a  few  elbows  and  lengths  of  brass 
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pipe — an  operation  which  should  not 
take  a  good  pipefitter  more  than  an 
hour. 

Many  motor  boats  are  now  equipped 
with  a  whistle  operated  by  the  exhaust 
from  the  motor — either  taken  direct  or 
confined  in  a  separate  tank,  to  be  used 
as  desired.  Such  a  signal  may  be  sounded 
from  any  part  of  the  boat  by  merely  pull- 
ing a  cord  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
steam  boats.  Another  type  of  marine 
whistle  obtains  its  compressed  air  from 
a  tank  which  is  kept  filled  by  means  of  a 
small  pump  connected  to  the  gasoline 
motor.  This  pump  can  be  so  arranged 
that  it  will  be  thrown  into  action  auto- 
matically when  the  pressure  in  the  tank 
becomes  reduced  at  all  below  a  certain 
amount. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this,  however, 
is  slightly  more  complicated  than  the 
other  methods  of  obtaining  compressed 
air  and  is  more  suitable  for  a  boat  in 
which  there  is  an  engine  large  enough  to 
start  on  compressed  air.  Such  attach- 
ments are  rarely  found  on  motors  de- 
veloping less  than  fifty  horse  power. 

The  electric  horn  is  coming  into  pop- 
ular favor  as  a  signal  for  motor  boats, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  penetrating  qual- 
ity of  its  tone  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  installed  and  operated.  It  may  be 
operated  on  dry  batteries  or  a  storage 
cell  and  can  be  sounded  merely  by  push- 
ing a  button  located  in  any  convenient 
place  near  the  wheel.  The  sound  will 
be  continuous  as  long  as  the  button  is 
pressed. 

Although  the  majority  of  two-cycle 
motors  on  the  market  are  advertised  as 
reversible  and  nearly  all  of  this  type  can 
run  equally  well  in  either  direction,  as 
described  in  an  article  in  The  Outing 
Magazine  for  February,  it  is  not  well 
to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  this  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  and  I  strongly  advise 
every  owner  of  a  motor  boat  driven  by 
an  engine  developing  six  horse  power  and 
over  to  equip  his  craft  with  some  sort 
of  good  reverse  gear  which  will  operate 
independently  of  the  motor.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a 
four-cycle  motor  is  used,  for  this  type  of 
engine,  unless  specially  constructed,  will 
run  in  but  the  one  direction. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  re- 


verse mechanisms  in  popular  use  among 
motor  boatmen,  and  while  space  will  not 
permit  a  full  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  each,  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  two  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  novice  may  best  know  how  to 
equip  his  boat.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  blades  of  the  propeller  are  turned  at 
an  angle  from  the  plane  in  which  the 
whole  wheel  revolves.  This  is  known 
as  the  "pitch"  of  the  propeller  and  is 
what  gives  the  thrust  against  the  water, 
sending  the  boat  forward  or  backward, 
as  the  case  may  be.  With  the  solid  type 
of  propeller  in  which  the  blades  are  cast 
rigidly  with  the  hub,  revolution  in  one 
direction  will  give  a  forward  force  to 
the  boat  while  revolution  of  the  wheel 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  draw  the 
hull  backward. 

Reason  for  Reverse  Gear 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  all  that  is 
necessary  thus  to  control  the  boat  is  to 
be  able  to  change  at  will  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  shaft  upon  which  the 
wheel  is  mounted.  If  this  could  be  done 
by  the  engine,  with  the  absolute  assur- 
ance that  it  would  turn  in  one  direction 
or  the  other,  as  desired,  with  no  danger 
of  stopping  at  the  crucial  moment  or, 
what  is  worse  yet,  of  continuing  with  re- 
newed power  in  the  same  direction  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  change,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  reverse  gears  of 
any  kind.  But  we  cannot  have  that  as- 
surance— and  hence  the  thriving  busi- 
ness done  by  the  clutch  and  reverse  pro- 
peller manufacturers. 

The  reverse  clutch  is  the  mechanism 
usually  installed  directly  behind  the  mo- 
tor, forming  the  connection  between  the 
crank  shaft  and  the  propeller  shaft. 
When  the  lever  attached  to  this  mechan- 
ism is  thrown  in  one  direction,  the  pro- 
peller shaft  revolves  with  the  crank 
shaft  of  the  motor  as  though  connected 
by  a  rigid  coupling.  When  this  control 
lever  is  moved  to  its  other  limit  a  set 
of  gears  is  thrown  into  mesh  which  cause 
the  propeller  shaft  to  revolve  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  of  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  motor.  Between  these  po- 
sitions of  the  lever  is  the  neutral,  at 
which  point  the  motor  may  run  while 
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the  propeller  and  shaft  will  remain  per- 
fectly still. 

The  other  arrangement  is  known  as 
the  reversible  propeller  and  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  its  operation  from  that  of  the 
reverse  clutch — although  the  results  are 
practically  the  same.  With  this  mechan- 
ism the  propeller  shaft  is  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  crank  shaft  of  the  motor 
and  always  revolves  with  it.  By  a  lever 
arrangement  and  a  rod  or  sleeve  which 
follows  the  propeller  shaft  and  connects 
with  the  wheel,  each  blade  may  be  made 
to  turn  on  its  longest  axis.  This  serves 
to  change  the  pitch  of  the  blades  in  uni- 
son, so  that  almost  any  desired  angle  to 
the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  wheel 
may  be  obtained. 

When  these  blades  are  turned  so  that 
there  is  no  pitch,  the  effect  on  the  boat 
is  the  same  as  though  a  smooth  disc  were 
revolving  through  the  water  and,  no 
matter  how  fast  the  motor  may  be  run- 
ning, there  will  be  no  power  exerted  in 
either  direction.  This  corresponds  to 
the  neutral  position  of  the  reverse 
clutch.  If  the  blades  are  turned  far- 
ther in  this  same  direction,  the  pitch  of 
the  wheel  will  be  so  changed  that, 
whereas  there  was  a  push  against  the 
hull  before,  there  will  now  be  a  pull, 
and  we  have  the  same  result  as  though  a 
solid  wheel  had  been  revolved  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  It  is  evident  that  with 
this  arrangement  almost  every  variation 
of  pitch  can  be  obtained  from  the  great- 
est forward  angle  through  zero,  to  an 
equally  great  reverse  angle. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
change  the  pitch  of  the  propeller  at  will 
while  the  boat  is  under  way,  for  by  reg- 
ulating the  speed  of  the  motor  to  the 
position  of  the  blades  a  wonderful  flexi- 
bility of  control  can  be  obtained.  Then, 
too,  there  may  be  a  certain  pitch  of  the 
propeller  at  which  the  highest  speed  of 
the  boat  may  be  obtained  but  which,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  will  allow  the 
motor  to  "turn  up"  too  fast  and  cause 
undue  vibrations  in  the  hull.  By  in- 
creasing the  pitch  of  the  propeller  blades 
a  greater  load  will  be  thrown  on  the  en- 
gine, which  may  result  in  smoother  run- 
ning, although  it  will  probably  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  boat  somewhat. 

It  is  this  flexibility  of  pitch  that  is  one 


of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the 
reversible  propeller.  Another  advan- 
tage to  be  found  in  this  type  of  wheel 
is  the  ease  with  which  individual  blades 
may  be  replaced.  It  often  happens  that 
when  a  shoal  or  log  is  struck,  only  one 
"bucket"  of  the  propeller  may  be  dam- 
aged. In  case  a  solid  wheel  is  used,  the 
entire  propeller  must  be  replaced,  and 
although  this  is  not  a  very  difficult  op- 
eration when  once  the  boat  is  raised  out 
of  water,  one  or  two  extra  wheels  would 
occupy  a  greater  amount  of  space  in  the 
boat  than  would  have  a  dozen  inter- 
changeable blades  for  the  reverse  pro- 
peller, and  in  addition  a  greater  number 
of  accidents  could  be  provided  for  in 
the  latter  case. 


Solid    Wheel    for    Racers 

The  reverse  clutch  using  a  solid  wheel 
has  its  advantages,  however,  and  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  personal  preference 
and  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better 
type  to  use  on  any  particular  design  of 
boat.  The  hub  of  the  solid  wheel  can 
be  made  smaller  than  that  of  the  re- 
verse propeller,  and  consequently  slight- 
ly better  blade  design  with  a  greater 
amount  of  effective  surface  for  the  same 
size  of  wheel  may  be  obtained  with  the 
former.  This  feature  makes  the  solid 
wheel  better  suited  for  racing  purposes 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  every  fac- 
tor into  consideration  which  will  have 
any  effect,  no  matter  how  small,  upon 
the  speed  of  the  boat.  Many  a  race  has 
been  lost  and  won  on  such  a  small  mat- 
ter as  a  few  square  inches  of  effective 
blade  area. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  solid  wheel  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  plain  steel  shaft  is  the  simplest 
form  of  connection  between  the  motor 
and  the  water.  The  reversible  pro- 
peller requires  either  a  hollow  shaft 
throughout  the  length  of  which  slides 
a  rod  connected  to  the  blade-turning 
mechanism  located  in  the  hub,  or  a 
sleeve  which  surrounds  this  propeller 
shaft  and  operates  the  same  levers  for 
changing  the  pitch  of  the  buckets  as 
does  the  rod.  This  complicates  matters 
slightly,  particularly  if  it  is  desired  to 
shorten  the  propeller  shaft,  and  in  addi- 
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tion  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  outboard  and  inboard  stuffing  boxes 
in  order  that  the  packing  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
sleeve  or  rod. 

With  both  the  ordinary  reversible 
propeller  and  the  clutch  the  speed  of  the 
motor  must  be  regulated  in  connection 
with  the  load  carried  by  the  wheel.  For 
instance,  as  the  blades  are  brought  to 
neutral  or  as  the  clutch  is  released,  the 
motor  must  be  throttled  down  and  the 
spark  retarded  in  order  to  keep  the 
motor  from  racing  under  its  decreased 
load.  When  the  load  is  again  applied, 
either  by  increasing  the  pitch  of  the 
blades  or  by  reengaging  the  clutch,  the 
throttle  of  the  motor  must  be  opened 
and  the  spark  advanced  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  engine  from  becoming  stalled 
under  its  increased  load. 

In  order  to  simplify  these  operations 
and  to  enable  complete  control  of  the 
boat  to  be  obtained  by  one  lever,  a  re- 
versible propeller  has  been  designed  in 
which  the  load  upon  the  engine  is  al- 
ways constant,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  position  of  the  blades.  This  device 
consists  of  two  propellers  on  the  end  of 
a  single  shaft,  the  pitch  of  each  of  which 
is  regulated  by  one  lever  located  near 
the  motor,  as  in  the  ordinary  type.  For 
full  power  ahead  each  propeller  is 
turned  so  as  to  give  maximum  efficiency 
on  the  forward  drive. 

As  the  wheel  is  turned  toward  neutral 
the  pitch  of  one  blade  is  changed  auto- 
matically so  that  it  sets  up  a  resistance 
against  the  water  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  loss  of  load  on  the  motor  due  to  the 
decreased  pitch  of  the  other  bucket. 
When  the  neutral  point  of  the  propeller 
is  reached,  one  blade  is  so  turned  as  to 
develop  a  forward  push,  which  is  en- 
tirely counteracted  by  the  reverse  pitch 
of  the  other  blade,  which  is  exerting  a 
backward  pull.  As  these  forces  are 
equal  and  are  working  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, there  is  no  power  transmitted  to 
the  boat, '  although  the  motor  will  be 
running  at  full  load.  For  full  speed 
astern  both  propellers  will  be  set  to  re- 
verse pitch. 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  when  the 
load  lost  by  one  propeller  is  gained  by 
the  other  the  load  on  the  motor  must 


remain  constant  and  there  can  be  no  rac- 
ing. With  a  wheel  of  this  type  properly 
designed  the  reverse  lever  may  be  used 
alone  to  control  the  speed  of  the  boat, 
and  the  load  may  be  shifted  from  full 
power  ahead  to  full  speed  astern  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
speed  of  the  motor. 

Very  few  of  the  smaller  motor  boats 
require  both  a  pilot  and  an  engineer — 
except  that  the  operator  must  have  some 
of  the  qualities  and  abilities  of  each. 
Even  a  forty-foot  cruiser  may  be  man- 
aged by  one  man  after  the  motor  is  once 
started,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  com- 
paratively bulky  boat  may  be  operated 
is  really  astonishing.  The  older  designs 
of  motor  boats  carried  out  the  idea  of 
the  larger  steam  craft,  in  which  the  pilot 
or  captain  sat  in  the  bow  and  steered 
and  signaled  to  the  engineer  when  the 
boat  was  to  be  stopped,  started,  or 
reversed.  Nowadays,  however,  with 
scarcely  any  more  effort  than  that  re- 
quired to  pull  his  signal  bell,  the  captain 
may  become  engineer  and  assume  com- 
plete control  over  his  motor,  as  well  as 
over  the  direction  of  the  boat. 

"One-Man  Control" 

This  "one-man  control"  feature  of 
the  motor  boat  is  probably  best  exem- 
plified in  the  type  known  as  the  "auto 
boat,"  in  which  the  engine  is  located 
under  the  bow  deck  within  only  a  few 
feet  of  the  "man  at  the  wheel."  The 
steering  wheel  is  generally  of  the  auto- 
mobile type,  having  the  spark  and  throt- 
tle levers  located  on  quadrants  inside 
its  rim.  The  starting  crank  and  reverse 
levers  are  near  at  hand,  and  practically 
every  phase  of  motor  boat  navigation 
may  be  obtained  by  the  one  man  without 
once  stirring  from  his  seat. 

With  the  boat  in  which  the  motor  is 
located  in  the  stern  or  in  the  center  of 
an  undivided  cockpit,  such  one-man  con- 
trol as  that  described  above  cannot  be 
obtained.  Nearly  all  of  the  larger  boats 
of  this  type  are  steered  from  a  wheel  in 
the  bow,  while  the  motor  is  operated 
by  a  second  member  of  the  party.  It  is 
possible  to  convert  such  a  boat  as  this 
into  a  one-man  control  type,  however, 
merely  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
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throttle,  spark,  and  reverse  levers  and 
the  installation  of  an  extra  steering 
wheel. 

These  control  levers  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  all  three  come  within 
reach  of  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right 
free  for  steering  the  boat.  A  simple 
extension  from  the  throttle  may  be  ar- 
ranged easily  by  almost  any  machinist  or 
blacksmith,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
reverse  and  spark  levers  will  already  be 
located  within  easy  reach. 

There  are  many  arrangements  for 
auxiliary  steering  in  use  on  various  mo- 
tor boats,  but  probably  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  is  a  small  extra  wheel  at- 
tached to  the  coaming  or  side  of  the 
cockpit  opposite  the  motor.  A  connec- 
tion may  be  made  with  the  rudder  line 
at  this  point,  a  few  turns  taken  around 
the  drum  of  the  wheel,  and  it  will  then 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  steering 
wheel  at  the  bow  without  complicating 
the  system  to  any  extent.  This  extra 
wheel  should  not  have  handles,  or  grips, 
projecting  from  its  rim,  as  these  are 
liable  to  be  in  the  way  and  to  catch  in 
the  clothing  of  persons  near  by. 

Types  of  Steering  Wheels 

The  best  form  is  a  small  wheel  with 
a  round  rim.  This  will  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient grip  and  will  be  as  compact  as 
any  device  obtainable.  Many  boats  are 
equipped  with  a  single  vertical  lever, 
pivoted  at  its  lower  end  and  fastened  to 
the  steering  line  about  in  the  middle. 
This  is  a  simple  form  of  control  and 
one  easily  installed,  but  the  large  arc 
of  the  circle  through  which  the  handle 
swings  when  the  boat  is  turned  occupies 
considerable  room  along  the  side  of  the 
cockpit  and  is  liable  to  destroy  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  a  locker  which  may  be 
located  within  range. 

Furthermore,  a  greater  length  of 
steering  line  will  be  required  when  this 
lever  is  pushed  in  either  direction  from 
the  vertical  than  will  be  the  case  when 
it  is  standing  upright.  This  has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  steering  line  too 
slack  when  the  boat  is  going  straight 
and  of  tightening  it  unduly  when  the 
rudder  is  turned  hard  in  either  direc- 
tion.    An  attachment  to  this  lever  can 


be  obtained  by  means  of  which  the  steer- 
ing line  will  be  kept  at  the  same  tension 
— no  matter  what  the  position  of  the 
rudder  may  be.  This  attachment  con- 
sists of  two  sectors  of  a  steel  wheel,  each 
having  a  toothed  rim  to  accommodate 
the  links  of  a  chain  fastened  to  the  rud- 
der line. 

These  sectors  may  be  likened  to  a  part 
of  the  sprocket  wheel  of  a  bicycle,  and 
as  the  chain  follows  the  arc  of  the  wheel 
attached  to  the  lever  as  it  is  pushed 
in  either  direction,  the  tension  on  the 
rudder  chain  remains  always  the  same. 
This  is  a  simple  arrangement,  but  it  is 
hardly  as  desirable  as  the  small  wheel 
mentioned  at  first. 

Most  of  the  devices  and  attachments 
described  above  have  had  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  boat  while  under 
way,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  often  desirable  or  necessary  to  stop 
and  to  stay  stopped  for  a  while,  and 
when  there  is  no  good  pier  or  other 
landing  place  available,  an  anchor  will 
prove  itself  of  as  great  value  as  any 
accessory  to  be  found  on  board.  This 
will  be  true  particularly  if  the  motor 
should  happen  to  break  down  near  a 
shore  toward  which  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing  or  a  strong  current  flows,  and 
in  this  case  the  anchor  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  boat  from  being  smashed 
or  stove-in  upon  the  rocks.  It  is  much 
easier  to  repair  the  motor  when  there  is 
no  feeling  of  rush  or  hurry,  and  when 
the  boat  is  safely  riding  at  anchor  the 
trouble  may  be  located  much  more  quick- 
ly and  a  better  job  done  than  if  there 
was  danger  of  drifting  helplessly  upon 
the  rocks. 

An  anchor  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  for  holding  a  medium-sized 
boat  in  a  good  "blow"  is  not  the  bulky 
and  unwieldy  object  that  one  might 
think.  While  there  are  no  "pocket 
editions,"  of  course,  folding  anchors  are 
made  which  can  be  stowed  in  a  remark- 
ably small  space  and  which  can  yet  be 
rendered  easily  available  for  almost  in- 
stant use.  Such  an  anchor,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  feet  of  rope, 
may  be  stowed  in  a  space  two  feet  long 
by  one  foot  square  and  should  form  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  motor 
boat.     It  will  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
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a  thirty-foot  boat,  or  larger,  and  the 
two  hundred  feet  of  line  will  allow  of 
comfortable  mooring  in  almost  any  river 
or  lake. 

If  the  boat  is  of  the  open  type,  some 
form  of  canvas  hood  or  spray  cloth 
should  be  added  to  the  equipment  for 
the  protection  of  the  motor  and  the  oc- 
cupants in  rainy  or  rough  weather. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
styles  of  these  covers,  from  the  simple 
piece  of  canvas  stretched  around  the 
bow  half  of  the  cockpit  to  keep  out  the 
flying  spray  to  the  adjustable  and  col- 
lapsible hood  which  may  be  made  to  in- 
close the  entire  boat.  They  will  vary 
in  price  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  but  their  field  of  use  is  so 
great  and  the  number  of  designs  so  large 


that  they  are  worthy  of   treatment  by 
themselves  in  a  separate  article. 

There  are,  of  'course,  other  attach- 
ments and  appliances  which  many  boat 
owners  will  consider  it  advisable  to  pur- 
chase and  which  will  add  to  the  pleasure 
to  be  obtained  from  their  craft,  but 
those  enumerated  above  will  be  found 
to  be  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
under  ordinary  conditions.  No  mention 
has  been  made  of  tools  and  equipment 
for  the  motor,  as  these  are  generally 
provided  by  the  manufacturer  of  whom 
the  boat  was  purchased.  A  motor  boat 
is  a  good  deal  like  a  house;  it  can  be 
made  serviceable  without  great  expense, 
but  to  be  made  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive as  well,  it  must  be  furnished  with 
common  sense. 
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BY    EDWARD    FRANK   ALLEN 


HOWEVER  much  the  cause  of  science 
benefited  from  the  Nimrod  expedi- 
tion that  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  led  to 
the  Antarctic,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  po- 
sition the  work  containing  the  record  of  the 
expedition  will  take  in  polar  literature. 
"The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic  "*  is  to  the  lay 
mind  the  most  tangibly  valuable  conse- 
quence of  the  trip  to  the  most  southerly  point 
ever  reached  by  man. 

Shackleton's  experiences  with  the  Discov- 
ery expedition  of  1901-4  had  left  him  with 
a  keen  desire  to  see  and  learn  more  of  the 
vast  Antarctic  continent.  He  admits  that 
his  determination  to  try  his  fortunes  again 
in  the  frozen  south  came  partly  from  love 
of  adventure  and  the  fascination  of  the  un- 
known and  partly  from  a  thirst  for  scientific 
knowledge.  His  narrative  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  these  factors  were  about  equal. 

*  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.  Being  the 
story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907-9. 
By  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O.  With  an  introduction 
by  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc,  and  an  account  of  the 
first  journey  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  by  Professor 
T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  F.R.S.  Two  volumes. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  366-450.  $10  net.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


It  was  on  July  30,  1907,  that  the  party  of 
explorers  left  England  and  began  the  pre- 
liminary journey  of  sixteen  thousand  miles 
to  New  Zealand,  where  their  stanch  little 
steamer  Nimrod  received  its  final  coaling 
and  the  ten  Manchurian  ponies,  which 
formed  a  novel  part  of  the  shore  equipment, 
were  taken  on  board.  With  a  view  to  sav- 
ing the  fuel  supply  of  the  expedition — which 
included  coal  for  heating  the  hut  as  well  as 
for  furnishing  motive  power  to  the  ship — 
the  Nimrod  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  on  the  voyage  to  the  Ant- 
arctic in  tow  of  the  steamship  Koonyah. 
It  was  a  stormy  passage,  and  hardly  were 
the  boats  out  of  sight  of  land  before  they 
ran  into  bad  weather,  which  continued  with 
varying  intensity  until  the  Great  Ice  Barrier 
was  reached. 

There  were  the  usual  physical  discom- 
forts— and,  for  that  matter,  some  unusual 
ones — attendant  on  stormy  weather  at  sea, 
but  the  chief  anxiety  was  the  care  of  the 
ponies.  They  were  housed  in  stalls  evenly 
divided  between  the  port  and  starboard 
sides  of  the  deck,  and  every  now  and  then 
the    seas   would   wash   across   the   forehatch 
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with  such  violence  as  to  sweep  them  off  their 
feet.  The  ship  rolled  at  times  so  that  the 
masts  described  arcs  of  more  than  fifty  de- 
grees from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  severe 
buffeting  was  fatal  to  one  of  the  ponies. 

On  January  15th  the  Nimrod  was  parted 
from  the  towing  steamer,  which  returned 
home  after  having  made  a  record  for  being 
the  first  steel  vessel  to  cross  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  Eight  days  later,  after  threading  its 
way  through  icebergs  in  frozen  seas,  the 
Nimrod  reached  the  Great  Ice  Barrier.  Ac- 
cording to  previous  plans  the  party  was  to 
have  wintered  at  King  Edward  VII  Land, 
but  a  landing  could  not  be  effected  there. 
The  boat  was  therefore  turned  west  and 
headed  for  McMurdo  Sound  where  at  Cape 
Royds  a  halt  was  made  and  winter  quarters 
established. 

A  portable  hut  was  erected  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  and  quarters  for  the  ponies  were  con- 
structed with  cases  of  supplies  and  bales  of 
fodder.  The  hut  was  fitted  with  bunks  for 
the  men,  laboratories  for  scientific  work,  a 
dark  room  for  photography,  a  complete  out- 
fit for  typesetting  and  printing,  and  an  ap- 
paratus for  making  the  acetylene  gas  with 
which  the  hut  was  lighted.  This  last  item, 
says  Mr.  Shackleton,  represented  the  height 
of  luxury  under  polar  conditions,  and  did 
much  to  render  the  sojourn  more  tolerable 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  earlier 
days.  Altogether,  the  winter  quarters  seem 
to  have  been  as  nearly  homelike  as  could  be 
possible  within  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Plenty  to  Do 

Besides  the  work  necessary  for  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  establishment,  making  scien- 
tific observations,  and  exercising  the  dogs 
and  ponies,  there  were  many  interesting  di- 
versions for  the  men.  Hockey  sticks  and  a 
football  had  been  included  in  the  outfit,  and 
these  furnished  amusement  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  long  polar  night.  Later  the  print- 
ing press  was  brought  into  use,  and  during 
the  winter  the  men  set  up,  printed,  and  il- 
lustrated the  first  book  ever  produced  in  the 
Antarctic.  This  "  Aurora  Australis,"  as  it 
was  named,  was  bound  in  Venesta  boards 
from  cases  in  which  the  food  was  packed, 
and  the  illustrations  were  made  by  a  litho- 
graph  process. 

The  winter  quarters  were  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  great  volcano  Mt.  Erebus,  and 


in  March,  before  the  coming  of  the  long 
night,  a  party,  which  did  not  include  Shack- 
leton, ascended  the  mountain,  and  for  the 
first  time  accurately  estimated  its  height  as 
13,370  feet.  The  scientific  results  of  this 
undertaking  were  of  much  value  in  the  light 
they  shed  on  geological  formations,  meteor- 
ology, and  atmospheric  circulation,  but  the 
red  blood  of  the  "  general  reader " — who- 
ever that  indefinite  but  enviable  personage 
may  be — will  be  more  thoroughly  stirred  by 
the  narrative  of  what  the  party  encountered 
on  the  journey. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  at  an  altitude  of 
8,750  feet,  they  awoke  in  their  sleeping  bags 
to  find  a  fierce  blizzard  raging,  the  fury  of 
which  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
when  one  of  the  men  emerged  from  his 
sleeping  bag  a  gust  of  wind  blew  away  one 
of  his  fur  mitts,  and  in  dashing  after  it  he 
was  swept  down  a  ravine.  It  was  only  by 
the  most  desperate  effort  that  he  was  able  to 
pull  himself  back  to  his  companions,  numb 
with  cold  and   almost  exhausted. 

Happily  there  were  no  disasters  resulting 
from  this  trip ;  the  worst  mishap  was  a 
frost-bitten  foot,  one  of  the  toes  of  which 
had  to  be  amputated  later.  The  summit 
was  reached  five  days  from  the  time  of  leav- 
ing camp.  The  party  witnessed  awe-inspir- 
ing scenes  both  at  the  volcano's  crater  and 
on  the  journey.  The  closing  paragraph  of 
the  report  made  by  Professor  David  is 
worth   quoting: 

"  The  glorious  sunsets,  the  magic  of  the 
sunrise  seen  from  our  camp  above  the 
clouds  when  the  great  shadow  of  Erebus 
swept  across  McMurdo  Sound  and  touched 
the  far-off  Western  Mountains,  the  weird 
shapes  of  the  green-and-white  ice  mounds 
built  around  the  fumaroles  of  the  old  crater, 
with  its  pavement  of  sparkling  crystals  in- 
terspersed with  snow  and  pumice,  the  hiss- 
ing and  booming  cauldron  of  the  modern 
crater  with  its  long  line  of  steam  jets  and 
its  snow-white  pillar  of  steam,  are  all  mem- 
ories that  will  never  fade  from  our  minds." 

That  is  the  nearest  approach  to  word 
painting  the  book  affords.  The  absence  of 
striving  after  literary  effect  is  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  marked,  yet  the  narrative  is  always 
graphic,  and  there  are  occasional  touches  of 
grim  realism  and  dramatic  incident.  These 
are  especially  noticeable  in  the  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  dash  for  the  South  Pole. 

This    journey,    under    the    leadership    of 
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Lieutenant  Shackleton,  was  begun  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1908.  Only  four  ponies  of  the 
original  ten  remained,  so  that  the  earlier 
plans  had  to  be  altered  in  some  measure. 
Provisions  for  ninety-one  days  were  taken. 
The  motor  car,  with  which  Mr.  Shackleton 
had  hoped  to  accomplish  a  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, was  left  behind,  as  trials  in  the  vicinity 
of  winter  quarters  had  proved  that  it  was 
useless  for  traveling  over  soft  snow  surfaces 
such  as  would  be  encountered. 

In  many  of  its  details  this  southward 
dash  had  much  in  common  with  like  efforts 
in  other  polar  expeditions,  but  the  problems 
which  confronted  the  explorers  were  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  arising  at  the 
antipodes.  The  almost  continual  ascent  of 
the  high  plateau  on  which  the  South  Pole 
is  located  is  a  feature  not  met  with  by  the 
Arctic  explorer. 

One  Pony's  Appetite 

For  many  days  the  ponies  showed  extraor- 
dinary endurance,  but  they  suffered  attacks 
of  lameness  and  also  what  would  in  an 
opera  singer  be  called  "  temperament."  In 
a  journal  entry  one  of  them  is  humorously 
characterized  as  a  sort  of  an  ostrichlike 
epicure.  "  Within  the  last  week  he  has  had 
the  greater  part  of  a  horsecloth,  about  a 
fathom  of  rope,  several  pieces  of  leather,  and 
odds  and  ends  such  as  a  nose-bag  buckle, 
but  his  digestion  is  marvelous,  and  he  seems 
to  thrive  on  his  strange  diet.  He  would 
rather  eat  a  yard  of  creosoted  rope  than 
his  maize,  indeed,  often  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness throws  his  food  all  over  the  snow." 

Four  weeks  after  leaving  winter  quarters 
the  party  passed  the  most  southerly  point 
previously  reached  by  man  and  reached  lat- 
itude 82°  i8i'.  About  this  time  the  food 
allowance  was  cut  down.  Two  of  the  po- 
nies had  become  snow-blind  and  exhausted 
and  were  shot,   and  now  the  third  came  to 


the  same  end,  leaving  only  one.  The  men 
pushed  on,  their  beards  coated  in  ice  and 
their  helmets  frozen  stiff  on  their  faces.  At 
the  beginning  of  December  they  were  living 
mainly  on  horse  meat  cut  from  the  carcases 
of  the  slaughtered  ponies.  Shackleton  be- 
came afflicted  with  temporary  snow-blind- 
ness. 

A  week  later  the  remaining  pony  was  lost 
while  crossing  a  crevasse  on  the  snow  crust. 
The  sledge  he  was  drawing  was  saved  and 
its  weight  was  added  to  that  already  being 
dragged  by  the  four  men.  Food  was  run- 
ning low,  and  falls,  bruises,  cut  shins,  and 
numerous  other  trials  combined  with  the 
heavy  upward  pull  to  increase  their  hunger 
and  fatigue.  The  record  of  this  dogged 
march  is  full  of  poignant  and  dramatic 
pathos.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  the  leader's  journal,  written  at  times 
when  an  empty  stomach  and  weary  limbs 
prevented  any  waste  of  words. 

The  men  had  a  "  splendid  dinner "  on 
Christmas  Day.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
looked  forward .  to  this,  for,  come  what 
might,  they  were  determined  to  be  full  of 
food  once  more.  First  came  "  hoosh,"  con- 
sisting of  pony  ration  boiled  with  pemmican 
and  some  biscuits.  Then  there  was  a  little 
plum  pudding  with  a  drop  of  medicinal 
brandy,  after  which  came  cocoa  and  cigars, 
and  a  spoonful  of  creme  de  menthe. 

On  January  9,  1909,  they  reached  the  limit 
of  their  endurance.  At  latitude  88°  23',  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  pole,  they 
hoisted  the  British  flag  and  the  next  day 
began  the  return  journey. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  work  is 
its  "  human  interest " — not  the  sort  that  con- 
sists solely  of  references  to  physical  discom- 
fort and  privation,  but  that  which  shows 
men  of  courage,  endurance,  and  good  humor 
in  vital  contact  with  the  rugged  conditions 
of  life  in  polar  regions. 
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A    SUGGESTION    WORTH    HAVING 

TO  every  editorial  office  come 
scores  of  letters  worth  printing 
and  every  editor  must  regret  the 
tyranny  of  space  that  forbids  him  to 
recognize  his  correspondence  in  the  way 
that  much  of  it  deserves.  Occasionally, 
however,  even  space  must  give  way,  so 
apt  and  pointed  is  the  letter.  That  is 
the  case  with  the  communication  that 
we  print  below  from  a  new  acquaintance 
in  San  Francisco.  We  publish  it  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  is  well  writ- 
ten; in  the  second  place,  the  point  of 
view  is  so  clear  and  sensible ;  in  the  third 
place,  it  agrees  with  our  own  beliefs; 
and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  it  is  such  a 
pithy  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
very  object  that  we  are  striving  to  ac- 
complish. Here  is  the  letter;  it  speaks 
for  itself. 

"Will  you  kindly  accept  a  criticism  of 
your  editorial  policy?  In  your  travel  arti- 
cles you  are  giving  us  the  best  the  world 
affords,  but  unfortunately  you  overshoot  the 
pocketbooks  and  available  time  of  the  ma- 
jority of  your  readers.  We  read  with  in- 
terest the  account  of  Mr.  Whitney's  hunt 
under  Arctic  skies,  but  those  of  us  who  must 
work  for  a  living  lay  the  magazine  down 
with  a  sigh,  'Oh,  well,  we  can't  do  it,'  and 
why  should  we  be  tempted?  Mr.  Paine's 
jauntings  along  Mediterranean  shores  bring 
forth  the  same  comment,  much  as  we  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  fellow  'Ship-Dwellers.' 
The  keen  edge  is  taken  off  Mr.  Wallace's 
Mexican  and  Labrador  tales  in  the  same 
way. 

"Get   my   criticism   clear.      Do   not    leave 


this  out.     Give  us  articles  like  the  above  as 
often  as  possible,  but  give  us  something  else. 

"What  was  a  propaganda  a  few  years 
ago  is  now  an  accepted — not  fashion — but 
habit  of  living.  The  great  out-of-door 
movement,  the  desire  to  enjoy  during  week- 
end and  vacation  some  little  part  of  God's 
beauties  as  spread  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
even  though  it  be  at  our  own  doorstep,  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  American  people 
— no,  the  people  of  the  world.  And  we  look 
to  your  magazine  and  similar  publications 
for  guidance.  This  should  be  practical  as 
well  as  suggestive. 

"We  all  like  to  read  about  interesting 
things,  but  are  surprised  and  generally 
pleased  when  shown  interesting  things  in 
our  own  or  similar  planes  of  life.  You 
should  feel  it  a  moral  obligation  to  your 
readers  and  a  financial  obligation  to  your 
advertisers  to  do  anything  that  lies  in  your 
power  to  further  this  practice  of  utilizing 
spare  moments  and  scraps  of  time  in  com- 
munion with  Nature  or  mere  physical  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air — shade  between  as  you 
like.  .  .  . 

"Supplementary  to  my  criticism  let"  me  of- 
fer a  suggestion  for  development  along  this 
line.  Run  a  series  of  articles,  by  the  same 
writer,  covering  short  excursions,  or  longer 
excursions  capable  of  being  broken  into  a 
number  of  short  ones.  The  articles  must  be 
practical  first.  A  short  description  of  the 
incubus,  the  equipment  and  transportation, 
the  difficulties  encountered,  all  in  a  free, 
suggestive,  practical  manner. 

"Then  comes  the  main  objective  point,  for 
no  well-regulated  excursion  can  proceed 
without  an  objective  point.  But  let  this  be 
as  simple  as  possible  so  that  it  will  not  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  unattainability.     As  an  in- 
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stance,  In  a  week-end  excursion  of  the  writ- 
er's knowledge,  the  objective  point  is  not  the 
feat  of  having  climbed  Black  Mountain,  or 
the  reverence-inspiring  spectacle  of  seeing 
the  sun  sink  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
but  the  incomparable  hot  biscuits  and  wild 
honey  that  are  served  in  the  mountain  home 
at  the  summit.  The  other  things  are  mere 
incidents,  though  it  is  the  climb  that  yields 
the  delicious  sensations  experienced. 

"Of  course,  if  possible,  let  there  be  some- 
thing of  real  interest  as  a  secondary  objec- 
tive, something  told  us,  some  photograph 
shown  that  will  be  of  value  as  an  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  our  country.  No  local- 
ity, no  matter  how  remote,  but  what  has 
something  of  interest,  real  interest,  too,  if 
approached  in  a  proper  spirit.  But  the  most 
important  requirement  of  all  is  the  moral 
tone  (here  I  use  moral  in  its  broadest  sense, 
the  uplifting  of  humanity). 

"This  must  be  delicately  but  firmly 
brought  out.  The  development  of  present- 
day  out-of-door  writing  is  toward  mere 
physical  development.  Of  all  humanizing 
influences  that  of  communion  with  Nature 
should  rank  among  the  highest.  It  is  such 
periodicals  as  yours  that  should  lead  in  this 
work.  But  it  must  be  done  delicately,  by 
inference  rather,  for  the  true  out-of-door 
enthusiast  is  not  a  sermonizer  and  has  no 
patience  with  sermons." 

BE    A    GOOD    FISHERMAN 

SPRING  has  come  and  the  voice  of 
the  fisherman  is  heard  in  the  land. 
We  are  doing  our  humble  best  to 
introduce  our  friends  to  the  joys  of 
angling  and  to  tell  some  of  the  prac- 
tical things  necessary  for  success  at  the 
brookside.  But  as  Dr.  Henshall  says  in 
another  part  of  this  issue,  it  is  not  all 
of  fishing  to  fish,  and  we  cannot  for- 
bear adding  our  word  to  his.  That 
word  is,  Give  the  fish  a  chance.  It  is 
a  game  of  wits.  Of  course,  you  would 
like  a  full  creel.  That  is  a  human  and 
entirely  laudable  ambition,  but  how  you 
caught  them,  not  how  many  you  caught, 
is  the  test  of  the  sportsman. 

There  is  more  glory  in  one  wily  old 
trout  landed  after  a  hard  fight  with  a 
light  rod  and  keen  wits  than  in  half  a 
dozen  jerked  to  the  net  by  main 
strength  and  awkwardness.  Also  don't 
forget  that,  as  fishing  has  been  for  cen- 


turies the  king  of  outdoor  sports,  the 
outdoors  itself  as  the  stage  and  setting 
of  the  action  plays  a  great  part  in  your 
day's  sport.  If  the  fish  won't  rise,  don't 
take  it  out  in  profanity.  Cuss  words  are 
poor  bait. 

Sit  down  on  the  bank,  light  your  pipe, 
and  think  how  lucky  you  are  to  be  out 
of  doors,  in  the  green  woods,  by  the 
bubbling  streams,  when  other  men  are 
slaving  in  offices  or  shops.  Then  per- 
haps you  won't  care  very  much  whether 
they  rise  or  not.  At  any  rate  be  a  good 
sport.  Take  things  as  they  come  with- 
out any  more  grumbling  than  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  your  interest.  Don't  try 
to  catch  all  the  fish  in  the  stream. 
Throw  back  the  little  fellows.  And 
have  as  good  a  time  as  you  can. 

MORE    CHAMPIONSHIPS 

THE  end  of  the  college  basketball 
season  brought  up  again  the  ever- 
recurring  question  of  champion- 
ships. Columbia  played  through  the  sea- 
son without  a  defeat.  Therefore  they 
are  undoubted  champions  of  their  sched- 
ule. But  New  York  University  also 
offered  a  clean  sheet  and  challenged  Co- 
lumbia's claim  to  supremacy — until  they 
were  unpleasantly  bumped  by  West  Point 
just  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Williams 
came  out  at  the  top  of  the  New  England 
heap  and  is  crying  down  Columbia's  as- 
sumption of  superiority. 

All  this  would  be  unimportant  and 
even  amusing  if  it  were  not  in  a  way 
symptomatic  of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
dergraduate mind — and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  athletic  mind  generally.  The 
situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  two  small 
boys  each  daring  the  other  to  dislodge 
the  tantalizing  chip  from  the  convenient 
shoulder.  To  want  to  win  out  in  your 
own  regularly  arranged  schedule  is  a 
commendable  ambition,  and  to  realize  it 
is  proof  of  skill  and  merit. 

But  to  turn  then  in  search  of  other 
winners  and  dare  them  to  try  conclu- 
sions in  a  final  struggle  savors  a  little 
of  the  braggart  and  the  seeker  after  vain- 
glorious laurels.  Furthermore,  to  fol- 
low such  a  course  is  only  to  obscure  still 
further  the  real  underlying  purpose  of 
college  athletics,   which  is  the  pleasure 
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and  development  of  the  participants. 
How  the  best  ends  of  college  sport  can 
in  any  way  be  served  by  these  post-season 
games  is  a  bit  difficult  to  discover.  If 
the  schedule  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  the 
skill  of  any  particular  team  revise  the 
schedule  to  make  it  include  contestants 
worthy  of  the  winner's  steel.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  suggest  the  bravo  over- 
proud  of  his  own  prowess  and  envious 
of  the  success  of  others. 

After  all,  championships  are  shortlived 
and  soon  forgotten.  The  greatest  value 
of  victory  is  the  crowning  touch  that  it 
gives  to  the  joy  of  the  contest.  Let  a 
few  others  have  a  taste  of  this  joy,  too, 
occasionally. 

THE   SPORT   OF  TO-MORROW 

AVIATION  is  the  sport  of  the 
twentieth  century;  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speculate  on  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  new  art  of  flying.  If  there  are 
any,  they  will  be  developed  in  due  time. 
Also  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  in  war 
may  well  be  left  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness is  fighting.  The  rest  of  us  who 
have  no  desire  to  operate  air-line  ex- 
presses or  to  command  "airy  navies  grap- 
pling in  the  central  blue"  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  "sense"  side  of  the  new 
sport. 

Here  is  a  sensation  that  the  locomo- 
tive could  not  offer,  that  the  automobile 
even  could  not  command.  Fliers — ex- 
pert and  amateur — agree  as  to  the  feel- 
ing of  exhilaration  experienced  when 
the  great  man-made  bird  swoops  aloft. 
Paulhan  climbing  to  the  greatest  height 
yet  reached  feels  no  fear,  no  uneasiness. 
Four  thousand  feet  above  the  earth  he 
cuts  out  his  engine  and  soars,  detached 
from  the  earth  and  from  all  thought  of 
it,  as  much  a  part  of  the  medium  in 
which  he  moved  as  though  born  to  com- 
mand it. 


Wilbur  Wright,  in  his  laconic  man- 
ner, announces  that  there  is  no  sport 
that  will  compare  with  it — that  motor- 
ing is  tame  beside  it — and  Mr.  Wright 
should  know.  D'Annunzio  soars  aloft 
in  a  Wright  machine  and  breaks  into 
pagans  of  lyric  prose  when  he  reaches 
the  solid  earth  again.  To  have  added 
a  new  sensation  to  a  jaded  world  is 
achievement  enough  for  a  decade  or  two, 
even  if  the  more  serious  phases  of  the 
new  art  lag  behind  the  mere  accomplish- 
ment of  flying. 

To  be  sure,  to  a  certain  extent  the 
new  game  is  in  the  hands  of  the  show- 
men, the  acrobats  of  the  upper  air,  but 
time  will  change  that.  The  automobile 
is  no  longer  the  game  of  the  specialist, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  process  of  development  will  be 
passed  through  with  the  aeroplane.  Of 
course,  the  time  will  never  come  when 
skimming  the  sky  will  be  an  agreeable 
recreation  for  the  weak-nerved  or  those 
lacking  steadiness  of  brain. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many  in- 
teresting phases  to  watch.  Litigation  is 
in  process  to  determine  priority  of 
rights  with  which  most  of  us  need  con- 
cern ourselves  much.  Unkind  criticisms 
have  been  made  of  inventors  who  seek 
to  monopolize  the  new  art.  Such  state- 
ments are  both  unkind  and  gratuitous. 
The  laborer — even  on  the  aeroplane — 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  no  one  can 
reasonably  criticise  the  pioneer  for 
claiming  all  that  he  believes  to  be  his 
own.  As  for  claims  that  he  cannot  sub- 
stantiate, the  courts  can  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  those.  Whatever  delay  or 
temporary  vexation  the  suits  may  cause 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  if  in  the 
end  rights  are  properly  adjudicated  and 
the  legal  fundamentals  clearly  laid  down. 
For  the  great  majority  the  prime  fact  is 
that  flying  has  come  to  stay  and  a  new 
sensation  has  been  added  to  human  ex- 
perience. 


NEWS    FROM  THE    OUT    OF   DOORS 


Dogs 

AT  the  34th  annual  show  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  held  in  New 
York,  February  i4th-i9th,  the  judges 
awarded  the  special  prize  for  any  breed  or 
sex  to  Sabine  Rarebit,  owned  by  the  Sabine 
Kennels.  In  its  own  class  this  crack  beat 
out  Warren  Remedy,  the  smooth-haired  fox 
who  was  the  leader  for  three  years. 

Another  special  prize  which  was  offered 
for  the  best  dog  bred  by  a  club  member,  was 
won  by  Shepton  Hero,  an  old  English  sheep 
dog. 

Aviation 

EVERY  aviator  of  prominence  will  be 
present  at  the  International  Aviation 
Meet  at  Atlantic  City,  June  16th. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  prizes 
will  be  offered. 

The  American  aviator  Sands,  using  an 
Antoinette  monoplane  at  the  aviation  meet 
at  Heliopolis,  Egypt,  beat  the  world's  record 
for  speed,  covering  3^  miles  in  4  minutes 
22  seconds. 

Baseball 

THE  new  rules  adopted  by  the  joint 
rules  committee  of  the  major  leagues 
have  been  accepted  by  the  club  own- 
ers with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote.  A  double 
umpire  system  is  established,  with  an  umpire 
in  chief  behind  the  bat  to  judge  balls  and 
strikes  and  decisions  at  third  base,  and  a 
field  umpire  to  judge  decisions  at  first  and 
second  bases.  The  field  umpire  has  full  au- 
thority in  removing  and  fining  players. 
Other  new  rules  are  outlined  as  follows: 

The  coacher's  box  has  been  limited  so  that 
the  coacher  cannot  approach  nearer  to  first 
base  than  fifteen  feet.  The  dead  line  is 
drawn  at  an  imaginary  line  directly  through 
first  and  second  bases.  The  captain  will  no 
longer  have  to  appeal  to  an  umpire  for 
small  offenses,  such  as  the  discoloring  of  new 
balls.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  watch 
these  things  himself.  When  a  player  is  sub- 
stituted or  shifted  from  one  position  to  an- 
other,  the   captain   must   notify  the   umpire, 


and  the  latter  must  announce  the  change  to 
the  spectators.  The  batting  order  of  both 
teams  must  be  delivered  by  the  captains  to 
the  umpire  at  the  home  plate  before  play 
begins,  and  the  players  thus  named  must 
participate  in  the  game.  A  runner  is  al- 
lowed three  bases  if  a  player  on  the  defense 
throws  a  glove  or  a  mask  at  a  batted  ball 
and  succeeds  in  hitting  it  or  impedes  its 
progress.  Every  player  gets  an  assist  who 
assists  in  putting  out  a  runner,  even  though 
he  makes  the  put  out  himself,  thus  receiving 
credit  for  a  put  out  and  an  assist  on  the 
one  play.  The  chief  umpire  can  first  fine 
and  for  a  second  offense  eject  players  who 
kick  while  on  the  benches. 

Tennis 

THE  national   indoor  championship  in 
doubles  was  won  by  Carl  R.  Gard- 
ner  and   Gustave   F.  Touchard,   de- 
feating    William     B.     Cragin     and     Miles 
S.  Charlock  6-1,  3-6,  7-9,  6-1,  and  6-4. 

In  the  singles  G.  Touchard  defeated  Rich- 
ard A.  Holden,  Jr.,  of  Yale,  winning  the 
championship.  The  scores  were  6-2,  6-1, 
3-6,  6-8,  and  6-3. 

George  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  defeated  Harold 
McCormick,  of  Chicago,  at  Tuxedo,  winning 
the  amateur  gold  racquet  15-10,  15-6,  18-14, 
15-13,  15-6. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  his  career  Quincy 
A.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  has  won  the  national 
amateur  racquet  championship,  defeating 
Reginald  Fincke,  of  New  York,  three  games 
out  of  four,  the  score  being  17-14,  8-15,  15-2, 
15-2. 

Ice  Sports 

ON  the  South  Shrewsbury  River  in 
New  Jersey,  an  interesting  ice-boat 
race  over  a  fifteen  mile  course  be- 
tween Princeton  and  Jack  Frost,  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  former.  Time :  Princeton, 
39:55,  Jack  Frost,  42:06.  Jack  Frost  (time, 
46:08)    beat    out    Drub    (time,  49:12)    for 
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the  Wilson  cup.  In  the  competition  for  the 
Irwin  trophy,  Georgia  captured  first  place, 
making  the  distance  in  43  :  02. 

At  the  international  skating  meet  held  at 
Davos,  Switzerland,  recently,  Oscar  Mathie- 
sen,  of  Christiania,  Sweden,  made  a  new 
world's  record  for  1,500  meters.  His  time 
was  two  minutes  20  3-5  seconds.  This  beat 
his  own  record  made  two  years  ago  by 
a  fifth  of  a  second.  He  also  equaled  the 
world's  record  of  44  4-5  seconds  for  the  500 
meters.  The  figure  skating  championship 
was  won  by  Ulrich  Salchow,  of  Stockholm, 
with  11  points  for  nine  figures. 

Joe  Miller,  the  New  York  athletic  skater, 
was  the  star  of  the  amateur  skating  cham- 
pionship events  on  Verona  Lake,  New  Jersey, 
winning  the  half-mile  and  two-mile  cham- 
pionships. Time,  half  mile  1 :  24 ;  two  mile, 
6:25. 

Motor  Boating 

THERE  was  considerable  satisfaction 
among  exhibitors  at  the  motor-boat 
show  which  ran  for  a  week  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York.  It  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Many 
new  models  were  exhibited,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm shown  by  the  visitors  presages  an 
increased  interest  in  motor  boating  during 
the  coming  summer.  Mr.  H.  T.  Koerner,  of 
Buffalo,  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Power  Boat  Association.  Mr.  M.  M. 
Whitaker  was  made  secretary,  and  Mr.  J. 
N.  Oliphant,  treasurer.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  formulate  plans,  new  rules, 
and  classes  based  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  President  Koerner,  in  order  to  rem- 
edy some  evils  which  have  interfered  with 
the  natural  growth  of  the  sport. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Explorers'  Club  in 
New  York  City,  Prof.  H.  C.  Parker,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Belmore  H.  Browne, 
told  the  members  of  their  plans  for  their 
coming  expedition  to  Mt.  McKinley  in  the 
spring.  The  party  will  proceed  up  Cook's 
Inlet  and  the  rivers  to  within  thirty  miles 
of  Mt.  McKinley,  in  a  specially  constructed 
motor  boat.  It  will  be  forty  feet  long,  with 
six  and  one  half  feet  beam,  and  will  draw 
about  two  feet.  Its  motive  power  will  be 
a  kerosene  engine  of  twenty  horse  power,  in 
which  the  party  expect  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  negotiating  the  rapids.  In  case  of  neces- 
sity a  captain  will  be  rigged  for  tracking. 


Miscellaneous 

ALEC  WICKHAM,  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  recently  swam  fifty 
yards  in  23  2-5  seconds,  making  a 
new  world's  record.  This  breaks  his  own 
record  of  24  3-5  seconds  for  fifty  yards 
straightaway. 

In  a  sensational  race  Thure  Johansen, 
youthful  champion  long-distance  runner  of 
Sweden,  broke  the  Marathon  record  at  the 
69th  Regiment  Armory  in  New  York.  The 
Swede's  time  for  twenty-five  miles  was 
2:10:05  1-5,  or  :o6  3-5  seconds  ahead  of  the 
Marathon  record. 

At  the  Intercollegiate  Rifle  Shooting  League 
meet,  held  in  Washington,  N.  P.  Lane,  of 
Columbia,  made  the  first  "excellent"  score. 
He  fired  from  a  prone  position  and  put  ten 
shots  in  a  space  that  could  be  covered  by  a 
ten-cent  piece,  scoring  100  points. 

Anders  Haugen,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
won  the  first  professional  honors  of  the  na- 
tional ski  tournament,  at  Coleraine,  Minn., 
scoring  271  points.  Barney  Riley,  of  Color- 
aine,  winner  of  the  amateur  events,  made 
an  exhibition  jump  of  119  feet,  whereas  the 
longest  jump  made  by  a  professional  was 
117   feet,    by   Anders    Haugen. 

The  highest  strength  test  made  by  a  Har- 
vard athlete  this  year  in  the  qualifying  tests 
taken  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  is  held 
by  F.  H.  Leslie,  '12,  now  rowing  No.  2  in 
the  varsity  eight.  Leslie  made  1,271.6  points 
by  the  Sargent  system,  which  is  the  system 
in  general  use  in  this  country.  He  pulled 
his  weight  up  fourteen  times,  and  pushed 
up  eighteen  times.  The  Harvard  and  Inter- 
collegiate record  in  this  test  is  held  by  Ar- 
thur Tyng,  '02,  who  made  2.369.8  points  in 
an  intercollegiate  competition  in  1902,  the 
last  of  the  sort  that  was  held. 

In  order  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
indoor  polo  about  sixty  polo  enthusiasts  re- 
cently formed  the  National  Indoor  Polo  As- 
sociation. The  officers  elected  are:  Presi- 
dent, Harry  Guggenheimer ;  vice-president, 
Jack  Wilmerding;  secretary,  Dr.  F.  T  Robe- 
son ;  treasurer,  Harry  Guthrie.  It  is 
planned  to  make  the  organization  national 
in  scope,  and  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  joining  the  new  association. 


FRESH    FIELDS    FOR    THE    FISHERMAN 

BY   HERBERT   WHYTE 


[_It  it  Herbert  TVhyte1 '  s  business  to  kelp  readers  of  OUTING  with  practical  information  and  ad-vice  on 
outdoor  topics.  If  there  is  any  question  that  puzzles  you  in  games,  sport,  travel,  occupation,  or  recreation,  or 
any  other  subject  in  -which  you  are  interested,  don't  hesitate  to  -write  him.  He  -will  tell  you  the  thing  you  -want 
to  know  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  His  address  is  THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE,  jij  Fifth  A-ve.,  New 
York   City.'] 


THE  Winter  King  is  a  grasping  old 
fellow;  he  is  mighty  reluctant  to 
loose  his  hold  on  the  land  and  re- 
tire again  to  his  Northern  haunts.  Yester- 
day we  were  glad  to  throw  open  the  win- 
dow and  welcome  back  the  spring  season, 
but  to-day  the  radiator  is  in  commission 
again.  Each  day,  though,  the  sun,  rising 
steadily  higher,  has  filtered  down  through 
the  narrow  canons  between  city  buildings 
and  stirred  eager  anglers  with  the  lust  for 
the  rod  and  reel. 

Scores  of  readers  have  written  me  for  in- 
formation about  Herbert  Whyte  "finds." 
My  business  is  to  pass  on  the  good  word, 
and  I  am  glad  to  do  it.  But,  by  the  way, 
the  far-flung  boundary  lines  of  the  United 
States  make  it  necessary  to  name  some  par- 
ticular section.  The  matter  of  travel  ex- 
pense may  prove  a  barrier  between  the  an- 
gler and  the  stream  I  recommend. 

Between  seasons  when  the  busy  man  seeks 
recreation  he  is  apt  to  turn  southward. 
Cuba  is  attracting  increased  attention  each 
year,  and  an  inquiry  leads  me  to  remark 
that  the  bays  along  the  coast  of  the  "Pearl 
of  the  Antilles"  abound  in  fine  fish ;  Nue- 
vitas,  Manati,  and  Puerto  Padre  teem  with 
tarpon.  Last  year  an  Englishman  went  to 
Puerto  Padre  Bay  in  his  yacht,  and  he  tells 
me  that  although  he  has  fished  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  he  found  no  finer  sport  than 
he  did  there. 

Dillon  Wallace's  articles  on  Mexico  have 
aroused  a  tremendous  interest  in  that  coun- 
try. Sportsmen  in  large  numbers  have  asked 
me  to  tell  of  the  opportunities  for  fishing 
there.  A  correspondent  writes  from  Maz- 
atlan,  Sinaloa:  "The  fishing  along  the  inner 
bay  and  lagoons  here  is  fine  for  all  the 
smaller  varieties  of  salt-water  fish  that  seek 
the  more  shallow  places  for  their  habitat 
and  feeding  grounds.  These  afford  endless 
sport,  while  outside  the  bar  may  be  found 
the  red  snapper,  mackerel   porgie,  and  many 


of  the  other  species  with  local  names.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  islands  that  lie  some  ten 
miles  to  the  northwest  there  are  excellent 
fishing  grounds,  and  one  may  go  in  a  canoe 
or  motor  boat  for  a  hundred  miles  through 
lagoons  with  good  sport  at  all  times  in  the 
way  of  fishing." 

Twin  Lakes,  among  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  bodies  of  water  in  Colorado,  are 
suggested  by  a  friend  who  has  fished  them. 
They  are  reached  by  stage  from  Granite, 
which  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Twin  Lakes  contain  more  varieties  of  eat- 
able fish  than  any  other  lake  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  viz.,  land-locked  salmon,  mack- 
inaw,  Eastern  brook,  rainbow,  MacDonald, 
and  mountain  trout.  The  salmon  and  mack- 
inaw  (or  trout  of  the  Great  Lakes)  were 
planted  in  these  lakes  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  mountain  and  MacDonald 
or  "yellow  fin"  are  indigenous,  the  latter 
being  found  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  is  now 
known.  Mackinaw  trout  and  land-locked 
salmon  exceeding  twenty  pounds  in  weight 
have  been  caught  in  the  lower  lake. 

The  "Lone  Star"  State  offers  the  angler  in- 
numerable opportunities  for  good  catches. 
There  is  not  a  bay  on  all  the  coast  of  Texas 
which  does  not  abound  with  the  choicest  fish. 
Here  you  will  find  the  bold  and  mighty 
tarpon,  the  gentle  and  toothsome  flounder, 
admired,  too,  for  his  beauty  and  speed,  the 
mackerel,  the  stout  and  sturdy  red  fish,  the 
desire  of  all  epicures,  the  pompano,  not  to 
mention  trout,  sheepshead,  croaker,  king  fish, 
perch,  each  waiting  for  the  right  man  to 
come  along.  One  may  find  near  Galveston, 
for  instance,  rare  fishing  that  will  amply 
reward  the  Northern  traveler.  If  the  whirr 
of  the  line  as  it  races  through  the  water 
attached  to  a  speedy  mackerel  is  a  pleas- 
ing sound,  or  if  you  like  to  feel  the  powerful 
"Silver  King"  on  your  line,  Texas  affords 
many  opportunities  to  gratify  your  taste. 

In    New    York    the    Canandaigua    Sports- 
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men's  Club  is  doing  good  work  for  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  fish  and  game. 
The  secretary  writes  that  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  has  been  very  liberal  in 
fish  matters.  The  Constantia  hatcheries  ob- 
tain their  white  fish  spawn  from  Canan- 
daigua  Lake  every  fall  and  have  returned 
carloads  of  fry,  also  perch  which  has  be- 
come almost  extinct,  lake  trout,  rainbow 
trout,  etc. 

In  fishing  with  a  Seth  Green  rig  the  fish- 
erman, by  continually  sounding  with  the 
lead,  comes  to  know  the  topography  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  as  well  as  if  it  were 
charted.  Well-known  bars  with  local  names 
such  as  "hay-cock,"  "middle  bar,"  "stone- 
pile,"  etc.,  are  followed  by  devotees  of  the 
sport.  Sometimes  a  dozen  fishermen  will  be 
seen  following  these  courses  in  slow,  solemn 
procession  waiting  for  the  strike — and  their 
patience  is  generously  rewarded. 

"The  'Lunge  of  French  River,"  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue,  may  excite  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  see  for  himself  just  what 
that  section  affords  in  the  angling  line.  A 
gentleman  in  Cleveland  desiring  to  take  a 
fishing  trip  was  confronted  with  the  big  ex- 
pense of  such  an  outing.  He  wrote  asking 
my  advice  about  the  feasibility  of  taking  a 
party  of  men  and  women  on  a  cruise  of 
about  two  thousand  miles  in  a  motor  yacht 
through  good  fishing  waters,  ending  at  "a 
certain  nameless  river"  on  the  "North  Shore," 
that  Steward  Edward  White  mentions  in  the 
chapter  "The  River"  of  his  excellent  book 
"The  Forest."  It  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
through  some  careful  advertising  will  prove 
an  ideal  plan,  both  for  the  organizer  and 
those  arranging  to  make  the  trip. 

The  Halcyon,  a  large,  roomy  motor  boat 
equipped  with  baths  and  modern  conve- 
niences and  provided  with  good  things  to  eat, 
will  start  from  Cleveland  in  the  spring  on 
its  first  cruise.  The  guest  may  leave  the 
busy,  smoking  city  behind  and  throw  off  every 
care  in  the  anticipation  of  a  quiet,  restful 
cruise,  skillfully  varied  by  a  captain  who 
knows  where  to  lead  his  happy  company  in 
their  search  for  fresh  fishing  spots. 

Passing  through  the  straits  from  Lake 
Erie,  nightfall  finds  the  good  ship  Halcyon 
well  out  on  Lake  Huron's  cool,  green  waters. 
In  the  morning  you  will  wake  in  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  North.  After  breakfast  the 
small  boats  and  the  motor  tender  will  be 
manned  and  waiting  to  take  you  wherever 


your  fancy  wanders.  Between  the  islands 
near  Georgian  Bay  are  bass  that  for  game- 
ness  cannot  be  equaled  anywhere,  and  you 
will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  your  first 
strike  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  ensuing 
struggle.  If  you  have  never  fished,  let  me 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  more  exciting  game 
of  chance. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  thirty  thou- 
sand island  fragments  spangling  the  breast 
of  Georgian  Bay,  and  the  cold  water  of  the 
bay  has  in  it  all  the  life  and  freshness  of 
the  North.  In  the  channels  are  bass — big 
bass  with  a  small  mouth  and  olive  tail. 
Bred  in  cold  water  these  go  to  a  hook  like 
a  terrier  for  a  cat. 

Proceeding  leisurely  northward  the  cruise 
leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  French,  White 
Fish,  and  Spanish  rivers.  Here  you'll  find 
the  capture  of  the  mighty  "  'lunge"  royal 
sport.  This  fish,  growing  upward  to  fifty 
pounds,  is  a  worthy  foe  and  is  justly  known 
as  the   "water   tiger." 

There  are  still  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  so 
turning  away  from  those  tempting  spots 
the  Halcyon  is  headed  again  out  through 
Georgian  Bay,  past  the  majestic  sentinel 
that  stands  guard  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Superior  and  along  the  Canadian  shore  in 
quest  of  "a  certain  nameless  river,"  of  which 
the  author  of  "The  Forest"  writes: 

"At  a  certain  spot  on  the  north  shore — 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  where — we  turn 
in  toward  a  semicircle  of  bold,  beautiful 
hills,  that  seem  at  first  to  be  many  less  miles 
distant  than  the  reality.  From  the  prow 
you  will  make  out  at  first  a  uniform  velvet 
green;  then  the  differentiation  of  many 
shades;  then  the  dull  neutrals  of  rocks  and 
crags,  finally  the  narrow  white  of  the  peb- 
ble beach,  against  which  the  waves  utter 
continuously  a  rattling  undertone.  Then  we 
push  boldly  in.  The  cool  green  of  the  water 
underneath  changes  to  gray.  Suddenly  you 
make  out  the  bottom,  as  through  a  thick 
green  glass,  and  the  big  suckers  and  cat- 
fish idling  over  the  riffled  sands.  And  here 
are  trout — real  trout — big  fellows,  the  kind 
that  fishers  of  little  streams  dream  of,  but 
wake  to  call  Morpheus  a  liar." 

The  regular  trip  will  be  varied  in  such 
a  way  that  a  whole  new  country  will  be 
opened  up  for  pleasure  and  fishing.  This 
is  a  "fish  story"  that  may  be  translated  into 
real  life  by  the  reader  during  the  coming 
spring    and    summer. 


From  a  Painting  by  /Veal  A.  Truslo-w.  Illustration /or  "  Two  on  the  Trait,"  Page  173. 

"  HOPE  I  HAVEN'T  HURT  THE  BEGGAR,"  SAID  GARTH  BLANDLY,  "  BUT  YOU  HAVE 
TO  DEAL  QUICKLY  WITH  A  BREED." 

Half  Tone  Plate  Engraved  by  C.  IV.  Chadiuick. 
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HEN  we  are  at  last 
ready  to  build  a 
country  house,  we 
must  understand 
that  we  have  a  good 
while  ago  begun  to 
build  a  home.     The 


The  average  country  house  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  builder  gets  his  model 
from  the  city  avenue.  He  has  not  stud- 
ied the  house  from  the  country  stand- 
point. A  house  in  the  city  is  related 
only  to  streets  and  to  other  houses,  but 
the   country  house   ought   to   be   mainly 


house  is  not  to  be  the  central  thought  in  related  to  the  landscape,  the  orchards, 
this  homestead  of  ours.  It  will  be  a  the  gardens,  and  the  outlook.  The  land- 
convenience  rather,  and  we  shall  do  our  owner  should  live  all  over  his  land, 
receiving  of  friends  as  often  under  the  getting  his  life  as  well  as  his  living  in 
apple  trees,  or  where  we  can  share  with  the  garden  and  orchard.  This  does  not 
them  the  babbling  of  the  brook  and  the  mean  that  architecture  is  out  of  place 
fragrance  of  the  roses.  We  mean  to  in  the  country;  only  that  it  ought  to  be 
enjoy  this  country  place  of  ours  from  country  architecture, 
gateway  to  wind-break,  and  all  our  As  a  rule,  the  man  to  plan  a  house  is 
planting  and  building  will  have  in  it  the  man  who  is  to  live  in  it,  and  it 
this  understanding,  that  we  are  not  to  should  express  first  of  all  his  feelings, 
repeat  the  restrictions  and  convention-  and  be  very  much  what  a  shell  is  to 
alisms  of  city  life  out  here  in  the  coun-  a  crustacean — only  it  need  not  be  car- 
try.  I  assure  you  that  this  has  been  a  ried  about  on  his  back.  Have  you  ever 
serious  trouble  with  country  home  mak-  noted  how  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
ing,  but  then  it  is  hardly  country  at  all,  blend  in  one  of  these  sea  houses,  the 
or  country  things,  or  country  atmos-  shell  telling  you  what  the  occupant 
phere  that  fills  our  minds.  really  thinks  and  likes?     Our  houses  do 
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TREES    AND    HEDGES    AND    VINES    WORK    TOGETHER    FOR    BEAUTY. 


nothing  of  that  sort,  or  very  seldom  do 
it. 

The  country  is  spotted  all  over  with 
houses,  for  the  most  part  uniform,  or 
very  slightly  varying  a  few  conventional 
features;  and  they  are  set  back  just 
about  an  even  distance  from  the  road. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  be  planted  near  enough  to  quite 
create  a  row.  The  poorer  ones  are 
the  prettier,  because  they  really  ex- 
press poor  folks'  needs,  and  the  nicest 
room  is  the  kitchen,  because  it  tells 
more  about  the  people  who  use  it.  A 
parlor  or  a  sitting  room  is  generally 
pretentious  and  a  flat  failure  every 
way. 

Just  note  how  people  look  and  act 
in  one  of  these  formalities.  The  best 
place  to  receive  visitors  is  on  your  ve- 
randa in  big  rocking-chairs  or  rustic 
seats,  and  as  for  your  friends,  take  them 
to  rustic  seats  and  hammocks  under 
your  trees.  The  poorest  house  in  the 
land  can  afford  a  good,  broad,  hearty 
portico — ten  feet  deep,  and  breasting  at 
least  two  sides  of  the  house — only  I  am 


going  to  talk  about  this  more  fully  very 
soon. 

When  we  come  to  the  better  sort  of 
country  houses,  they  lack  independence; 
have  no  character  of  their  own ;  are 
patched  up  of  notions  that  have  devel- 
oped mainly  in  the  crowd.  The  old- 
fashioned  New  England  house  was  bor- 
rowed of  old  England  and  it  never  got 
over  a  foreign  aspect.  It  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  better  if  these  Puritan 
Fathers  of  ours  had  imitated  the  Indi- 
ans. Then  about  1850  there  came  in  a 
touch  of  scholarship,  in  the  way  of 
Greek  porticos  and  big  pillars,  supposed 
to  be  Doric  and  Ionic.  What  in  the 
world  had  we  Yankee  pioneers,  shoving 
our  way  through  the  wilderness,  to  do 
with  Greek  temples?  The  Iroquois 
Long  House  would  have  suited  the  oc- 
casion far  better. 

These  borrowed  houses  were  not  usa- 
ble by  their  tenants.  The  parlor  was 
shut  up  most  of  the  time,  until  the 
Family  Bible  and  hair-cloth  sofa  were 
equally  musty.  The  verandas  or  porches 
were  just  big  enough  to  be  uncomfort- 
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able  and  practically  useless.  Soon  after 
observatories  were  built  on  the  roofs, 
but  who  had  time  to  go  up  there 
to  look  out?  Nobody  did  go  but  spiders 
and  flies.  Meanwhile  architecture  un- 
derwent another  change  and  out  on  the 
hillsides  we  began  to  build  copies  of 
other  city  houses  in  brick ;  and  these 
were  put  up  as  conspicuously  as  pos- 
sible, for  people  to  look  at  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  looking  at  the  trees 
and  listening  to  the  birds. 

We  drove  about  admiring  these  pre- 
tentious buildings  and  forgot  the  coun- 
try altogether  ;  did  not  hear  the  language 
of  the  brooks,  until  the  country  became 
a  synonym  for  isolated  stupidity.  The 
farmer  became  Old  Hayseed,  and  all 
around  the  cities  rich  people  filled  the 
suburban  space  with  costly  mansions. 
These  mansions  were  surrounded  with 
straight  brick  walls  and  a  precision  that 
trimmed  hens  and  rabbits  along  the  tops 
of  the  hedgerows. 

What  we  need  first  of  all  is  to  know 
what  we  want  a  house  for,  and  then 
the  sort  of  a  house  that  fits  where  we 


intend  to  build.  There  really  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  natural  house,  just  as  there 
is  a  natural  tree,  and  the  one  ought  to 
grow  just  as  naturally  as  the  other  and 
as  exactly  suited  to  its  place.  Our  first 
axiom  is  that  a  real  country  house  be- 
longs only  in  one  spot,  and  to  that  spot 
it  belongs  naturally.  In  other  words 
no  other  house  could  have  wisely  been 
built  in  the  place  of  the  one  we  have 
constructed.  The  architect  who  plans 
the  same  sort  of  a  house  for  divers  lo- 
cations does  not  know  his  business. 

We  have  gone  into  the  country  to 
see,  to  feel,  and  to  know  Nature.  We 
have,  least  of  all,  any  interest  in  a  house 
that  shuts  out  from  us  nearly  all  the 
beautiful  that  is  within  reach  of  vision 
and  leaves  us  to  enjoy  wall  paper  and 
furniture.  The  result  of  the  wrong 
method  has  been  a  very  natural  one, 
that  the  country  housewife's  mind  gets 
to  be  of  the  wall-paper  sort,  rather  than 
of  the  landscape  sort — artificial  and 
conventional.  Not  living  with  the  birds, 
she  comes  easily  to  the  monstrous  crime 
of   wearing  our  winged   allies    for   per- 
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sonal  adornment.  Study  the  place 
where  you  propose  to  build  until  you 
know  exactly  all  there  is  around  you 
that  you  can  gather  into  a  home 
(gather  with  your  eyes  and  your  ears), 
then  plan  your  house  to  let  this  in  and 
not  to  shut  it  out. 

There  should  be  not  only  wide  ve- 
randas, but  balconies  and  windows  that 
are  bayed  to  the  light — never  for  orna- 
ment or  show,  but  always  for  use.  A 
sun-bath  window  to  the  east  and  a  sun- 
set window  to  take  in  the  glow  of  even- 
ing to  the  west  are  natural.  Let  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  vital  morning  and 
gather  to  yourselves  the  mellow  sweep 
of  gold  at  evening.  Our  relation  to  the 
sun's  rays  is  hardly  appreciated.  We 
feed  by  absorption  as  well  as  by  diges- 
tion. It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  the  sun- 
light touch  us  all  over  as  often  as  pos- 
sible; by  no  means  shut  it  out  of  the 
house.  Associate  yourself  with  the 
light. 

Let  in  the  Landscape 

Your  best  property  in  this  world  is 
not  your  meadows  and  your  pastures, 
your  cornfields  and  your  orchards,  but 
that  property  of  yours  which  is  much 
farther  away,  in  the  valleys,  or  even  in 
the  skies.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
a  few  windows  slashed  into  a  house 
anywhere  and  looking  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, and  even  these  shrouded  with 
dust-collecting  curtains.  Glass  is  not 
half  enough  used  in  our  houses.  The 
whole  east  front  of  many  a  country 
house  might  be  mostly  glass,  or  that 
front  which  can  let  in  most  of  the  glory 
of  the  world  and  the  sky. 

Then  your  narrow  six-foot  or  seven- 
foot  veranda  is  a  meaningless  as  well 
as  a  useless  adjunct.  It  is  just  big 
enough  to  pinch  you,  and  not  large 
enough  to  give  you  comfort.  A  country 
house  should  have  ten  or  twelve  foot 
verandas,  on  at  least  two  of  its  sides,  or 
all  around  it,  and  here  should  be  every- 
thing to  suggest  comfort  and  com- 
panionship— not  only  hammocks  and 
easy  chairs,  but  hammock  beds,  that  by 
day  can  be  drawn  up  under  the  roof. 

We  start  in  with  this  fixed  convic- 
tion, that  in  the  country  we  are  to  live 


mostly  among  our  trees  and  flowers, 
and  that,  apart  from  a  few  forms  of 
toil,  the  house  is  to  be  used  only  when 
we  need  to  get  out  of  the  rain  or  the 
snow.  If  you  cannot  agree  with  me  on 
this  point  you  may  as  well  lay  aside 
these  articles  altogether.  We  do  not 
need  to  be  under  cover  most  of  the 
time.  God  made  us  to  be  as  free  as 
the  other  creatures.  The  sky  is  roof 
enough,  except  in  a  storm. 

The  best  chairs  are  mossy  logs  and 
the  brown  lichen  turfs.  Our  sweetest 
canaries  are  in  the  bushes,  or  freely  hop- 
ping about  the  apple  boughs.  Live  out 
of  doors  for  beauty  if  for  nothing  else, 
for  it  will  paint  your  cheeks,  while  in- 
doors will  make  them  pallid ;  for  health, 
also,  and  for  long  life  drink  oxygen. 
Learn  to  walk,  not  merely  when  you 
must,  but  to  enjoy  it.  Get  into  argu- 
ment with  the  folks  that  live  in  the 
glens  and  exchange  calls  with  the  birds 
at  their  houses.  Humanize  everything 
about  you,  and  be  yourself  humanized 
in  turn. 

Your  house  should,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, be  located  as  near  the  center  of 
your  property  as  possible.  Even  if  you 
have  five  or  ten  acres,  you  may  go  well 
back  into  the  land  and  select  your  site 
where  you  can  command  the  scenery 
most  freely  and  reach  every  part  of 
your  lot  with  the  least  waste  of  time 
and  travel.  If  it  seems  to  be  too  remote 
from  the  street,  causing  a  good  deal  of 
travel  when  you  go  to  the  village  or  to 
a  neighbor,  remember  how  much  travel 
is  caused  when  you  go  to  3^our  fields 
from  a  house  built  on  one  side  of  the 
land.  I  do  not  say  get  exactly  in  the 
middle,  but  on  some  commanding  posi- 
tion well  back  from  the  street. 

This  should  be  done,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  to  avoid  that  conventionality 
which  repeats  what  has  been  done  by 
our  neighbors.  But  we  would  do  it 
also  to  escape  the  dust  of  the  highway 
and  the  noise  of  rattling  teams.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  advantage 
of  quiet  for  American  nerves.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  see  every  Dick 
and  Harry  that  goes  up  and  down  the 
highway,  nor  to  study  fashions  from 
our  parlor  windows.  It  is  very  rare 
that  convenience  of  drainage  and  com- 
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manding    position    would    set    a    house  side  I  advise  you  to  anchor  it  well  in, 

near  the  road.  that   is,   let   the   basement  be  excavated 

I    do   not   fancy   architectural  beauty  into   the   side   of   the   hill,   and   in   that 

that  ends  in  itself.     If  you  employ  an  basement     arrange    your    cellars,     your 

architect,  look  out  for  a  man  who  is  free  laundry  room,  your  furnace  room,   and 

from  the  crotchets  of  his  profession.    He  possibly  your  kitchen.     In  this  way  you 

will  be  likely  to  plan  for  you  an  up-to-  get  both  strength  and  protection.    Above 

date    combination    of    artistic    features,  all,    you   can    easily   create   a   wholesale 

and    a    house    that    after   you    had    con-  apple     cellar,     frost     proof,     but     cool 

structed  it  as  your  home,  would  be  ex-  enough    for    keeping    your    fruit    sound 

actly  as  appropriate  on  your  neighbor's  until  May  or  June.     Good  cellars  are  a 

lot  as  your  own.     Understand  that  this  rarity,  and  bad  ones  are  abominable,  as 

house  of  yours  is  to  fit  your  conditions  well  as  dangerous. 

and  to  do  it  exactly.     Beware  of  "gin-  These  basements  should  not  be  mere 

gerbread  work,"  as  it  is  aptly  called —  dugouts,  but  the  most  carefully  planned 

those    fanciful    adornments    that    make  and     constructed     part     of     the     house, 

lots  of  trouble  as  well  as  cost,  are  easily  Sometimes  in  excavating  you  will  touch 

broken,  and  soon  get  to  be  a  veritable  a    vein    of    water ;    carry    it    carefully 

nuisance.  through    your    cellar    or    basement    and 

I  know  one  house  in  the  country  that  put  it  to  use  for  your  hot  water  fur- 
is  painted  in  checks,  like  a  Highlander's  nace  and  your  laundry.  It  will  not  be 
plaid,  because  there  is  something  of  the  at  all  out  of  place  if  it  run  through 
sort  in  a  neighboring  city.  Down  our  your  apple  cellar  and  so  keep  the  fruit 
valley  stands  an  octagon  house,  possibly  from  drying  and  wasting, 
economical  of  room,  but  out  in  Nature 

it   is  an   oddity      I    do   not    think  that  E          SUg  a  FrQnt  Side 
Nature  ever  built  an  octagon  anywhere. 

Neither   man    nor   house    should   be    so  There  should  be  no   back   side   to   a 

conspicuously   peculiar   as   to    defy   Na-  house.      It    should    front    always,    only 

ture — and    stand    around    like    sheared  with   a   different   outlook;   for   there   is 

evergreens,  or  hedges  that  are  trimmed  no  direction  in  which  you  will  not  find 

box  style,  with  crowing  cocks  on  top.  the    beautiful,    and    the   most    beautiful 

In  the  country  we  seldom  need  to  very  often  lies  right  in  the  rear  of  a 
climb  very  high  into  the  air.  Two  country  house,  where  there  are  slop 
stories  are  enough  for  a  house,  but  learn  holes  and  shiftlessness  which  spoil  ev- 
to  abominate  half  stories  with  their  hot  erything.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
attics.  If  a  magnificent  landscape  is  to  walk  around  a  house  in  the  country 
be  commanded,  of  course  a  three  story  without  distress,  or  catching  a  bad  odor, 
house  is  to  be  tolerated — at  any  rate  and  there  ought  to  be  an  equally  cheer- 
get  at  your  property  that  lies  in  the  ful  welcome  for  you  with  porches  and 
distance.  The  first  floor,  however,  is  balconies,  on  all  sides.  Around  the  kit- 
where  we  should  live;  with  stairs  as  chen  door  particularly  there  should  be 
few  as  possible.  There  is  land  enough  neatness  and  sweetness, 
in  the  country,  and  we  should  broaden  Keep  clean  on  all  sides,  and  do  not 
out  at  the  bottom.  indulge   yourself   in   slovenliness   out   of 

Of  course,  this  general  rule  must  be  sight  of  the  street.     This  is  one  reason 

modified  where  the  land  is  so  level  that  for  building  back  from  the  highway;  it 

the  nights  are  foggy.     On  some  of  our  puts  you   on  your  honor  to  be  decent, 

flats   I  would   not  like   to  sleep   in   the  and  to   develop  the  beautiful.     Besides 

lower    story.      This,    however,    we    do  this  you  will  feel  that  your  home  is  not 

not  mean  to  take  into  our  estimate  very  built  for  others  to  look  at,  but  for  your- 

largely  when   seeking  a  country  home,  self  to  see,  and  to  smell.     Flower  beds 

Up  to  the  present  most  people  can  find  are  preferable  to  ash  heaps  and  decaying 

for     themselves     purchasable     property  refuse, 

that  does  not  lie  low  or  too  level.  Your  house  should  be  adjusted  to  all 

If  your  house  is  built  on  a  steep  hill-  other  buildings  on  your  place.     There  is 
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no  reason  under  the  sun  why  a  barn 
should  be  less  beautiful  or  attractive 
than  a  house.  Often  of  an  evening  I 
sit  in  an  easy  chair  at  my  barn  door  to 
enjoy  the  moonlight.  As  I  have  told 
you  before  cows  and  horses  like  clean- 
liness and  they  understand  the  beau- 
tiful. Cows  will  generally  lie  down 
with  their  faces  toward  the  harvest 
moon.  For  this  reason  humanize  all  the 
buildings  where  your  animals  are 
housed. 

My  laboratory,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  very  soon,  is  an  adjunct  to 
the  barn.  I  would  make  the  bee  yard 
also  a  charming  place,  not  a  tight  little 
inclosure  to  be  stung  in.  If  the  yard 
is  large  and  shady,  with  basswood  trees 
reaching  over,  you  will  find  your  bee 
yard  a  very  peaceable  place,  where  you 
can  sit  and  enjoy  the  marvelous  industry 
and  skill  of  your  winged  allies.  In  oth- 
er words,  create  harmony  in  all  parts 
of  your  place  and  have  no  part  that  is 
dissevered   from   the  human. 

A  foul  stable  or  outhouse  is  not  only 
bad    in   itself,    but    it   spoils   the  whole 


thing.  You  will  find  dirt  to  be  a  dis- 
ease. Dirty  stables  mean  a  dirty  dis- 
position to  begin  with  and  will  breed 
dirty  dispositions  in  the  children,  and 
there  will  be  traces  elsewhere.  Piles  of 
old  lumber  and  ash  piles  and  other  ref- 
use can  just  as  well  be  put  into  the 
compost  pile  as  be  scattered  about  in 
disorder,  but  a  barnyard  ankle  deep 
with  rotting  stuff  is  an  unendurable 
waste  and  an  abomination.  Clean  up, 
and  let  your  animals  have  tidy  quarters; 
even  the  pig  likes  cleanliness:  I  have 
grape  vines  running  all  over  my  barn, 
and  plum  trees  hanging  over  the  fence, 
as  well  as  a  big  apple  tree  that  spreads 
its  shade  at  noon  day. 

Animals  degenerate  in  disagreeable 
surrounding  as  surely  as  they  become 
humanized  by  humane  surroundings 
and  treatment.  My  neighbor  Harding 
built  a  house  over  his  barn  well,  "Be- 
cause, sir!  my  horses,  eight  in  number, 
would  take  two  hours  drinking  every 
morning  and  every  night ;  for  they 
would  be  looking  over  the  valley.  I 
think,  sir,  you  have  observed  that  horses 
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know  more  about  Nature  than  some 
folk." 

I  took  blinders  from  my  harnesses 
long  ago,  because  my  beautiful  Morgan 
saw  as  much  and  enjoyed  as  much  as  I 
did.  I  wished  wThen  traveling  to  keep 
her  in  full  sympathy  with  myself.  The 
result  was  that  she  helped  me  through 
many  a  pinch  with  broken  shafts  and 
straps  on  dangerous  hillsides. 

You  should  know  that  there  are  in- 
telligible languages  all  about  you  and 
you  can  much  better  spare  Latin  and 
Greek  than  catbird  speech  and  robin 
poetry.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  school 
houses;  you  were  born  in  an  academy; 
you  live  in  a  university.  For  this  rea- 
son I  hold  it  to  be  immensely  impor- 
tant that  you  get  your  whole  place  in- 
to harmony,  one  part  with  the  other. 
Let  the  whole  be  a  study,  and  as  for 
the  birds,  let  them  comprehend  that  the 
nearer  they  are  to  you  the  less  they  are 
in  danger  of  losing  liberty  or  life. 

Finish  the  whole  house  in  wood,  ceil- 
ing it  with  any  native  lumber  that  you 
can  secure,  for  there  is  hardly  one  of 


them  that  cannot  be  finished  admirably. 
Butternut  and  chestnut  and  cherry  are 
often  attainable,  and  they  are  exquisite 
for  house  finishing.  In  the  South  I  use 
Florida  pine  (the  yellow  pine  of  com- 
merce) and  it  is  beautiful  indeed.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  secure  enough  curled 
pine  to  finish  our  houses  elegantly. 
Nothing  can  excel  curled  black  wal- 
nut, and  even  yet  in  some  of  the  best 
wooded  Western  States  this  is  obtain- 
able. Maple  puts  itself  forward  in 
many    charming    variegations. 

When  we  learn  to  put  a  little  thought 
to  this  business  and  get  rid  of  plaster, 
we  shall  not  only  greatly  reduce  the 
work  of  building,  but  we  shall  find  op- 
portunities for  making  our  houses  more 
beautiful,  as  well  as  wholesome.  Lath 
and  plaster  are  an  inheritance  of  pov- 
erty. They  involve  incessant  dust  and 
breakage,  repapering  for  fashion,  and 
nothing  is  ever  quite  tidy;  with  all  the 
rest  they  are  the  hiding  place  of  germs, 
if  we  have  sickness  in  the  house.  Your 
ceiled  walls  may  be  oiled  over  at  any 
time,   and   fumigation   cleanses  it  much 
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more  easily.  I  have  known  typhoid  home  piety,  social  good  will  and  help- 
fever  to  be  passed  on  to  three  successive  fulness.  This  home  room  should  have 
families  of  tenants,  in  a  very  handsome  the  best  inlook  and  the  best  outlook  of 
house,  until  the  plaster  was  entirely  re-  the  house — full  of  inspiration,  sweet- 
moved,  and  the  house  could  then  be  ness,  and  sunshine, 
made  sanitary.  Next    to    this    I    place    the    mother's 

This  may  be  a  hobby  of  mine,  all  room,  where  the  babes  begin  life  and 
the  same  I  feel  capable  of  defending  it.  child  character  is  shaped.  It  should  be 
Apart  from  this  I  hold  that  natural  a  quiet  and  sunny  room,  taking  in  a  lot 
wood,  finished  in  oil  alone,  is  the  most  of  morning  and  free  from  any  sort  of 
beautiful  wall  that  can  be  built.  We  casual  intrusion.  After  this  every  mem- 
have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  ber  of  the  family  should  have  one  room 
beauty  hidden  under  the  rough  bark  of  to  himself  or  herself,  in  which  to  grow 
our  maples  and  beeches  and  walnuts  his  own  individual  tastes.  Sleeping  to- 
and  hickories  and  pines.  They  consti-  gether  is  irrational  and  generally  de- 
tute  a  study  as  well  as  a  charm.  structive      to      health      and      character. 

The  original  house  of  our  Saxon  fa-  There    is   no    need    of    it   in    a   country 

thers  was  called  the  All,  and  it  consist-  house, 
ed  of  but  one  room.     Here  the  whole 

family  lived,  dined,  and  slept  This  All  Books— But  Not  Too  Many 
was  gradually  differentiated  into  apart- 
ments, leaving  at  last  the  All  as  a  Hall.  A  librae  is  needed  in  a  modern 
The  kitchen  or  workroom  came  off  house,  unless  poverty  forbids  it.  In  the 
first;  then  sleeping  rooms  for  more  dis-  latter  case  every  child  should  be  taught 
tinguished.  We  have  now  a  house  sub-  to  collect  a  few  choice  books  for  him- 
divided  to  express  the  tastes  and  whims  self  in  his  own  private  room.  The  fam- 
of  civilization.  Until  very  recently  the  ily  room  is  for  music,  and  not  for  books 
kitchen  was  the  home  room,  the  social  or  for  pictures.  It  is  not  the  place  for 
center  of  the  house,  the  workshop  and  reading,  but  for  social  life.  However, 
laboratory,  where  everything  was  ac-  beware  of  book  dissipation,  the  book  dis- 
complished  as  a  family  matter,  and  in-  ease  that  has  run  over  into  our  genera- 
dividuality  was  only  partly  considered  tion.  Fifty  years  ago  a  book  was  a 
in  sleeping  rooms.  book,   and  half  a  dozen   dotted  a  year, 

Bridget     entered     to     break     up    this  but  now  they  are  poured  in  upon  us  like 

social  life,  and  now  we  have  to  provide  a  Galveston  flood.     A  book  at  the  best 

for  it  with  what  we  call  a  living  room  is  only  a  translation  of  Nature,  and  here 

or    home   room,    while    the    kitchen    has  in  the  country  it  is  not  right  that  you 

been    degraded    into    an    outside    apart-  should   be   able  to   read   books   and  not 

ment,  where  no  member  of  the  real  fam-  Nature    itself.      Learn    to   listen    to   the 

ily  is  more  than  tolerated  or  allowed  to  birds    and    the    brooks    and    to    see    for 

pass    through.       In    this    country-home  yourself. 

house  of  ours,  I  would  first  of  all  re-  But  I  would  have,  either  as  a  part  of 
store  the  kitchen  to  its  pristine  dignity  the  barn  or  the  house,  a  shop  and  a  lab- 
as  a  food  laboratory.  I  dream  of  the  oratory.  Ours  is  an  age  of  industrial- 
old-time  kitchen  of  my  boyhood,  where  ism,  and  at  least  one  third  of  our  chil- 
the  little  mother  presided  with  a  science  dren  are  born  with  an  instinct  for  tools, 
and  dignity  that  far  exceeded  any  glory  This  is  growing  on  us,  and  it  is  a  good 
that  can  be  secured  by  suffragettes.  thing.     When  our  children  are  born  to 

I  place  the  main  room  of  a  country  do,    as  well    as   to   learn,    to   think   for 

home,    after    the    kitchen,    as    first    the  themselves  and  act,  rather  than  to  stuff 

home    room.       This    is    the     gathering  their   memories   with   book  information, 

place,  the  social  life  All,  where  we  grow  it  will  be  vastly  better  for  us. 

together,  exchange  thought,  blend  emo-  The    laboratory    should    be    a    large 

tions,    and   learn    to   be   truthful,    faith-  room  and  simply  prepared  for  studying 

ful,   and  loving — bearing  one   another's  insects,  plants,   soils,  and  whatever  else 

burdens.     The    best    part    of    piety    is  constitutes  country  property.     The  boys 
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and  girls  may  need  some  instruction 
here  to  start  them  on  a  line  of  thor- 
ough investigation,  but  they  should 
make  their  own  collections  of  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  our  fruits  and 
flowers,  until  they  are  capable  of  origi- 
nal investigation.  This  will  be  a  source 
of  infinite  pleasure  and  such  satisfaction 
as  no  one  ever  gets  from  reading  the  in- 
vestigations of  others. 

The  shop  should  be  an  adjacent  room, 
with  lathes  and  engines  and  a  chance 
for  making  tools  as  well  as  using  them. 
Here  broken  tools  can  be  repaired,  wood 
sawed,  apples  ground  into  cider,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  farm  industries  accom- 
plished. These  two  rooms  will  pay  one 
hundredfold  on  their  cost. 

Somewhere  about  a  country  house 
there  should  be  what  I  would  call  a 
household  shop  room  or  sewing  room, 
the  center  of  household  industries  apart 
from  the  cooking.  It  is  absurd  to  find 
a  pile  of  half-made  clothing,  with  need- 
les and  thimbles  in  your  chair,  in  the 
dining  room  or  library,  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  A  snug  and  tidy  room 
should  hold  all  this,  with  an  up-to-date 
sewing  machine.  I  have  a  sewing  bal- 
cony, opening  from  my  wife's  room,  and 
grown  over  with  a  magnificent  grape- 
vine. Here  is  supposed  to  be  done  that 
sort  of  work  which  I  have  described ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  a  delightful  spot  for  gos- 
sip and  needlework. 

Give  your  wife  and  daughters  just  as 
good  accommodations  as  you  take  for 
yourself  and  your  sons.  I  say  nothing 
about  a  play  room,  because  in  the  coun- 
try there  is  room  enough  out  of  doors. 
I  have  very  little  patience  for  a  man  in 
the  country  who  must  have  a  billiard 
table  in  his  house,  and  who  is  out  of 
doors  "securing  exercise"  at  golf  links. 
I  cannot  see  such  a  fellow  without  a  de- 
sire to  use  up  a  golf  stick  about  his  legs. 
There  is  his  share  of  work  in  this  world 
to  be  done  and  somebody  else  is  doing  it. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  games  for 
the  young,  nor  for  that  matter  against 
games  for  the  old.  Only  I  would  like 
to  have  ycm  turn  the  intelligent  and  joy- 
ous side  of  work  to  the  front  and  let  the 
young  people  learn  that  work  need  not 
be  a  task,  but  that  it  may  be  and  ought 
to  be  a  pleasure. 


Let  your  house  be  thought  out  thor- 
oughly, in  every  item,  with  full  consid- 
eration of  your  own  individuality  and 
the  peculiarities  of  everyone,  young  or 
old.  Good  air  and  good  water  should 
be  provided  throughout  the  whole  house. 
A  bath  room  is  an  absolute  requirement, 
not  for  delicate  bathing,  but  for  plenty 
of  splashing  and  fun — a  place  for  chil- 
dren to  learn  the  love  of  cleanliness. 
Make  the  windows  large  and  let  them 
swing  or  slide.  There  should  be  at 
least  one  fireplace  in  every  country 
house,  and  in  the  Southern  States  it 
should  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  a 
home.  In  my  Florida  house  I  have 
four,  for  sleeping  rooms,  library,  and 
dining  room.  It  takes  but  two  or  three 
minutes  to  start  a  glorious  blaze  with 
pine  knots  or  cones,  and  fuel  is  so  plen- 
tiful that  you  are  not  inclined  to  econ- 
omy. 

Don't  Forget  the  Open  Fire 

Morning  bathing  before  such  a  fire 
is  made  a  luxury,  and  a  chilly  evening 
cannot  get  in  as  far  as  your  bones.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  is  up  the  fire  may  go 
out,  and  while  hunting  about  the  gar- 
dens and  wondering  at  the  evolutions  of 
a  single  night  one  soon  forgets  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  house.  In  our 
Northern  homes  the  fireplace  should  be 
restored,  for  it  was  the  most  homeful 
and  delightful  center  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned house.  Its  heartiness  and  bigness 
should  not  be  contracted  into  a  little 
pinched-up  affair  like  a  grate  for  coals. 

An  elaborate  country  house  is  too  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  an  elaborate 
death  trap.  Underneath  we  begin  with 
a  cellar  which  is  disagreeable,  if  not 
damp,  and  is  generally  the  receptacle  of 
waste  vegetables  and  molds,  from  which 
poisonous  air  rises  through  all  the  floors 
and  becomes  dangerous  when  the  win- 
dows are  closed  in  winter.  Then  we 
have  our  hot-air  furnaces,  that  not  only 
burn  and  taint  the  air,  but  send  up 
through  the  registers  a  cloud  of  poison- 
ous dust.  These  furnaces  are  breeding 
disease  more  dangerous  than  sharp  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  air.  I  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  stove. 

The  hot-water  furnace  is  not  only  the 
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most  agreeable  but  the  safest.  The 
most  dangerous  thing  that  we  come  in 
contact  with  is  dust — furnace  dust,  cur- 
tain dust,  carpet  dust,  that  is  regularly 
swept  up  into  the  air  two  or  three  times 
a  day  in  the  name  of  cleanliness.  Ex- 
amine a  bit  of  this  dirt  in  a  spectro- 
scope, and  you  will  find  that  it  is  made 
up  of  particles  of  every  sort  of  decay, 


contrary,  the  house  should  drop  into  the 
foliage  with  ease  and  grace,  so  that 
one's  eyes  shall  easily  pass  to  the  garden 
and  orchard. 

No  one  can  come  near  some  of  these 
high-toned  buildings  without  feeling 
that  he  must  be  in  full  dress,  instinc- 
tively dropping  every  thought  of  sim- 
plicity   and    frankness    at    the    gateway. 
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metallic  and  vegetable — not  infrequent- 
ly poisonous,  at  all  events  dangerously 
irritating  to  lungs  and  throat.  Both  in 
furnishing  and  in  heating  your  house 
look  out  for  dust  creators  and  dust 
catchers. 

When  the  house  is  done  and  well 
filled  with  yourself,  do  not  become  a 
slave  to  decoration.  Let  the  beautiful 
wood  which  you  have  used  be  finished 
without  any  paint  or  varnish,  oiling 
only  the  floors.  There  is  every  reason 
why  your  rooms  should  not  stand  on 
exhibition,  as  specimens  of  art,  where 
every  manufacturer  may  display  his  new 
varnishes,  and  the  whole  house  itself  in- 
vite attention  from  the  street.     On  the 


For  the  outside  of  a  country  house  a 
warm  red  with  dark-green  borders  is 
almost  always  acceptable  to  garden  sur- 
roundings. Run  it  all  over  with  vines 
and  surround  it  with  shrubs  and  roses; 
you  can  hardly  overdo  this  matter  of 
concealment.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
homely  and  so  homeful  as  the  grape- 
vine, and  this  I  would  use  very  freely 
over  a  country  house.  It  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  great  food 
provider  and  an  ozone  breather;  love  it 
and  praise  it. 

Select  sweet  flowers,  those  giving  de- 
licious odors,  especially  at  night,  for 
they  are  great  givers  of  ozone  and 
health.    There  is  a  very  common  notion 


A  SEWING  BALCONY  IS  A  USEFUL  FEATURE 


abroad  that  night  air  is  unwholesome, 
and  I  know  many  country  dwellers  who 
will  shut  it  out  with  closed  windows. 
There  is  not  the  least  basis  for  this 
blunder,  for  Nature  has  provided  a  host 
of  health-giving  flowers  and  plants  for 
the  night,  and  these  open  along  toward 
sunset,  inviting  moths  to  share  their 
charm.  Among  these  the  honeysuckle  is 
notable,  and  you  cannot  plant  it  too 
freely  around  your  house. 

There  is  a  difference  also  in  the 
homefulness  of  trees,  and  this  you  must 
think  about  when  you  surround  your 
house.  A  beech-nut  tree,  where  the  sun 
and  air  can  get  well  at  it,  is  an  ideal  for 
a  near-by  lawn,  and  it  is  sweet  beyond 
comparison.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  a  big,  hearty  beech  tree  to  sit  un- 
der during  the  daytime ;  but  to  hang 
its  big  arms  right  over  the  roof  of  the 
house  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  and  child-beloved  butter- 
nut. Then  among  fruit  trees  I  like  best 
for  near  company  the  hearty  pear  trees, 
that  lean  over  and  drop  their  fruit  on 
our  roofs. 


"  O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew; 

The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears.'' 

But  why  not  live  right  in  the  heart  of 
an  apple  orchard  ?  There  is  no  tree  in 
the  world  more  beautiful  than  these  off- 
hand apple  trees,  from  the  time  that 
they  burst  out  into  a  cloud  of  pink-and- 
white  flowers  until  they  hang  their  arms 
down  full  of  Spitzenbergs  and  pippins. 
One  may  love  an  apple  tree  with  a  per- 
sonal tenderness ;  as  for  myself  I  re- 
member nothing  with  more  joy  than 
climbing  into  the  top  of  the  huge  Kirk- 
land  orchard  trees,  to  sit  among  the  red 
streaks  and  look  over  the  Oriskany  val- 
ley. There  were  birds'  nests  all  around 
me,  and  every  hollow  tree  had  an  owl 
or  a  yellow-hammer.  It  is  a  whimsical 
fashion,  without  a  bit  of  good  sense  in 
it,  that  excludes  fruit  trees  from  our 
lawns. 

Furnish  your  house  simply  and  let  it 
be  substantial  furniture.  Not  a  single 
article  should  display  pride  or  ignor- 
ance.    We  lack  the  furnishing  instinct. 
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All  sorts  of  things  are  tumbled  into  our 
houses,  mainly  glued  together  and 
crudely  varnished.  Stiff  and  fussy  fur- 
niture that  you  cannot  sit  upon  easily  is 
a  bad  display.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
strongly  in  that  which  comes  to  me  as 
"knock-down  furniture,"  for  it  gives  me 
the  more  substantial  forms  of  tables, 
desks,  and  chairs,  within  reach  of  a 
common  man's  purse. 

Detest  a  varnished  floor.  It  looks 
slippery,  even  if  it  is  not,  and  it  is  al- 
ways getting  scratched.  It  is  probable 
that  you  have  something  else  to  do  in 
the  world  besides  revarnishing.  Neither 
is  there  any  reason  for  expensive  plumb- 
ing, something  a  little  more  costly  in 
proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Get  a  bright-brained  carpenter  and  he 
can  fit  up  your  bath  room  with  a  sub- 
stantial tub  and  whatever  else  is  needed 
at  one  fourth  the  ordinary  cost  of  such 
furnishing.  If  mosquitoes  and  flies 
abound,  inclose  your  balconies  and  ve- 
randas with  close  wire  netting,  a  very 
inexpensive  method,  but  very  lasting;  it 
will  give  you  that  sort  of  comfort  with- 
out small  annoyances,  which  the  house- 
holder rarely  enjoys. 

Remember  all  this  while  that  the  ab- 
solute basis  of  a  happy  and  successful 
country  home  is  health.  (Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers  called  it  wholth — that  is, 
wholeness.)  You  must  keep  whole  for 
there  will  always  be  all  that  a  sound 
man  and  a  sound  family  can  do,  and  you 
must  learn  to  keep  your  family  always 
vital,  ph3'sically  and  morally  clean  cut, 
and  full  of  executive  ability.  This  con- 
dition will  depend  very  largely  on  how 
you  build  and  keep  your  house;  also 
largely  upon  cleanliness  everywhere,  on 
drainage  as  well  as  ventilation ;  but  per- 
haps most  of  all  on  wholesome  food, 
home  grown   and  brain  prepared. 

Eating  three  times  a  day  should  for- 
bid  a   single    mouthful   between   meals, 


and  for  most  people  two  meals  a  day 
is  quite  enough — made  up  largely  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  cereals,  with 
very  little  meat.  Go  to  your  rooms  at 
eight  or  nine  at  night  and  arise  with 
the  daylight.  The  law  of  a  true  life 
and  a  happy  one  is  temperance  and  sim- 
plicity, with  a  satisfied  mind.  Take  as 
your  maxim,  from  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  "Look  up,  not  down ;  look  for- 
ward and  not  back ;  look  out,  not  in ; 
and  lend  a  hand." 

But  if  you  will  not  obey  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  lead  the  simple  life,  then 
the  country  is  no  whit  better  for  you 
than  the  city.  It  will  give  you  no 
health  perforce,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
go  back  to  the  city  dissatisfied.  Good 
air  and  the  perfume  of  clover  and  corn 
blossoms  cannot  negative  the  virus  of 
gin  and  tobacco.  Nature  does  well  to 
give  over  the  lazy  and  the  drunken  to 
weeds  and  waste.  Human  waste  is  the 
meanest  thistle  in  the  crowd. 

The  present  countryward  overflow, 
the  tide  away  from  congestion,  must 
mean  an  honest  purpose  to  live  as  Na- 
ture's laws  order,  or  it  fails  of  any  good 
end.  Next  month  we  will  go  about 
your  acres  with  some  freedom,  and  see 
what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing the  beautiful  out-of-doors — I  mean 
helping  Nature  to  do  it,  for  we  shall  all 
of  us  be,  always,  like  those  who  were 
placed  in  Eden,  intended  only  to  trim 
and  to  train.  We  will  invite  the  bees 
to  dinner  in  your  alfalfa  and  the  birds 
to  breakfast  among  your  strawberries, 
for  as  sure  as  you  live  they  are  going 
to  be  part  of  every  well-ordered  coun- 
try home. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  advice 
in  this  article  will  not  accord  with  the 
conventions.  Defy  me  if  you  will,  but 
at  all  events  be  yourself  and  not  a  copy 
of  your  neighbors.  The  key  is  in  your 
door;  you  may  now  lock  me  out. 


TAKING     OUTDOOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS  ^£?^S^ 


Illustrated  with  Photographs  by   the  Author 


N  one  of  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring  that 
world-old  call  of  the 
open  sets  you  dreaming. 
According  to  tempera- 
ment, you  wish  for  a  rod 
or  a  hoe,  a  paint  box  or  a  notebook,  a 
gun  or  a  camera.  Some  day  the  camera 
may  become  the  most  popular  wish  of 
all.  Our  game  is  disappearing,  art  is 
limited  to  those  who  have  had  technical 
training,  and  the  camera  perforce 
strides  forward  into  greater  favor. 
With  this  small  black  box  and  a  roll 
of  films  you  may  catch  and  store  away 
impressions  you  never  could  accurately 
describe,    or   paint,   or   remember. 

There  is  only  one  drawback — in  your 
inexperience  you  may  feel  doubtful  of 
results.  The  books  on  photography  are 
too  technical.  They  discuss  chemicals 
and  papers  and  the  fine  shadings  of 
workmanship,  when  all  that  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  beginner  is  simply  how 
to  take  pictures — what  exposure  to  al- 
low for  a  portrait,  what  for  a  house, 
what   for   a  panorama.     The   rest   you 


may  be  content  to  leave  to  professionals. 
You  realize  only  too  keenly  that  the 
vital  chapter  for  you  is  the  one  on  ex- 
posure, and  that  to  learn  this  art  you 
must  have  a  rule  and  some  examples  of 
its  application. 

Since,  in  the  first  place,  you  lack  a 
simple  working  theory,  I  will  give  you 
one  now,  in  its  simplest  terms:  The 
closer  the  object  which  you  wish  to  pho- 
tograph, the  more  light  it  requires;  the 
farther  away,  the  less  light.  A  portrait 
head,  or  anything  else  which  must  be 
brought  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lens, 
requires  the  most  light  (or  the  longest 
exposure),  and  a  far  away  mountain 
peak  or  a  cloud  requires  the  least  light 
(or  the  shortest  exposure). 

To  understand  what  I  mean,  take  off 
the  back  of  your  camera,  turn  that  open 
side  of  the  box  toward  the  light,  set  the 
pointer  of  the  upper  dial  at  "T"  (time 
exposure),  and  then  press  the  bulb  or 
push  the  lever  which  opens  the  shutter. 
(When  the  shutter  is  set  at  "T"  it  will 
stay  open  until  you  press  the  bulb  a  sec- 
ond time.)      Now  make  the  light  come 
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through  the  largest  of  the  stops.  The  views;  also  boats  in  the  middle  dis- 
way  to  do  this  is  to  push  the  pointer  tance  and  beach  scenes.  You  will  learn 
of  the  lower  scale  to  "4."  If  you  have  by  costly  "overexposures"  that  any  pic- 
a  box  camera,  let  the  light  come  through  ture  on  the  water  requires  much  less 
the  largest  of  the  stops.  light  than  an  object  an  equal  distance 

You  will  see  now  that  the  light  is  away  on  the  land.  Photographers  say 
coming  through  the  full  width  of  the  "water  is  as  bright  as  the  sky  itself." 
lens.  This,  then,  is  the  stop  at  which  So  it  is  at  "64"  that  you  begin  to  take 
to   take  pictures  at  close  range,  indoor    water  views. 

views,  and  pictures  under  trees  or  in  The  smallest  pin  hole  of  a  stop  is  for 
other  places  where  the  light  is  dim.  far-away     mountain     tops,     clouds,     or 

Now  push  the  pointer  to  "8"  (or  if  boats  in  the  open  sea  at  some  distance 
you  have  a  "snap-shot  box"  camera,  let    from  the  camera. 

the  light  come  through  the  aperture  There  you  have  the  theory.  Apply 
next  to  the  largest  in  size).  You  will  it  with  common  sense  and  you  will  have 
notice  that  only  half  as  much  light  is  few  failures.  You  scarcely  need  to  be 
coming  through  now  as  before.  This  told  that  if  an  object  is  dark  in  color 
is.  the  stop  at  which  to  take  full 
length  figures  and  other  views 
in  which  the  foreground  is  un- 
usually prominent.  Many 
buildings  which  are  not  light  in 
color  might  also  be  taken  with 
this  stop;  in  general  it  is  for 
any  scene  in  which  the  fore- 
ground is  very  dark  or  "heavy." 

Push  the  pointer  to  "16" 
and  the  amount  of  light  again 
is  cut  in  half.  This  point,  you 
will  notice,  is  midway  between 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  of 
the  stops.  It  is  also  a  greatest 
common  divisor  or  a  "happy 
medium" — the  stop  at  which 
you  will  take  the  great  major- 
ity of  all  your  pictures,  those 
hundreds  of  objects  not  close 
enough  to  be  called  "heavy 
foregrounds"  nor  yet  far 
enough  away  to  be  in  the 
"middle  distance."  Buildings 
which  are  light  in  color  and 
the  great  majority  of  street 
scenes  fall  into  this  classifica- 
tion. When  in  doubt,  try 
"16." 

Push  the  pointer  on  to  "32" 
and  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed ought  to  be  anything 
in  the  middle  distance.  This 
is  the  stop  for  the  open  road 
and  the  fields — anything  be- 
tween an  average  view  and  a 
panorama. 

At  "64"  the  camera  is  set  to 
take   the   most   distant   of   land 


'A    STRANGE, 


BEARDED    CREATURE    IN    A  THREE- 
PIECE    SUIT." 


(1/25  second  exposure  at  stop  "  8.") 


SOME    LOG    CABINS     HALF    HIDDEN    IN    THE    DENSE     SHADE. 

(1/25  second  exposure  at  stop  "4.") 


it  will  require  more  exposure  than  if  it 
is  light.  Experience  will  soon  teach  you 
how  to  judge  such  values,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  little  handbooks  and 
"exposure  meters"  which  will  be  of 
service. 

You  have  seen  now  how  the  theory 
works.  So  press  the  bulb  again  to  click 
the  shutter  shut.  Then  set  the  hand  on 
that  upper  scale  (the  time  scale)  either 
to  "I"  (instantaneous)  or  to  -£$  of  a 
second,  which  is  about  the  same  thing, 
for  I  am  going  to  propose  that  you  take 
all  the  pictures  you  can  with  your  cam- 
era set  thus  for   "snap   shots." 

On  an  ordinary  sunshiny  day  of 
spring  this  stop  will  not  need  to  be 
changed  to  take  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
outdoor  pictures.  The  only  adjustment 
you  need  to  make  is  in  the  size  of  the 
stop  you  use.  Simply  recall  the  rule — 
the  closer  the  object  the  larger  the  stop. 
The  only  pointer  you  have  to  adjust  is 
that  one  on  the  lower  scale  regulating 
the  amount  of  light. 

Your  dealer  has  shown  you  how  to 
load  the  camera.  Load  up  and  go  for  a 
hunt.  Take  a  tripod.  With  a  tripod 
you  insure  yourself  against  getting  your 
picture  on  the  plate  lopsidedly,  or  los- 
ing the  photograph  on  account  of  a 
shaky  hand.     If  you  are  lucky  enough 


to  have  an  automatic  timer  on  your 
lens,  you  may  feel  secure  of  other  things, 
too,  at  which  the  photographer  who  is 
not  so  well  equipped  must  guess.  For 
example,  you  may  set  your  timer  on  a 
gray  day  at  ^  of  a  second  instead  of  at 
-g*g- ;  or  at  |-  of  a  second  when  the 
sky  is  badly  overcast;  or  at  a  full  sec- 
ond when  the  sky  is  full  of  rain  clouds. 
And  you  may  take  pictures  at  early 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon  and  be 
sure  that  the  exposure  is  accurately 
timed. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  than 
by  examples.  So,  to  show  you  what  I 
mean  by  my  definitions,  follow  the  ac- 
count of  this  camera  hunt  in  northern 
Arkansas.  Most  of  the  time,  the  sun 
is  shining,  so  I  keep  the  stop  set  where 
I  proposed — £w  of  a  second,  or  at  the 
snap-shotter's  "instantaneous."  The 
proper  exposure  then  becomes  simply  a 
matter  of  adjustment  of  stops  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  away  from  the  lens 
that  the  objects  to  be  photographed  are 
placed. 

Down  the  stony,  winding  Ozark 
road  comes  a  strange,  bearded  creature 
in  a  three-piece  suit.  Overalls,  a  hick- 
ory shirt,  and  a  shapeless  felt  hat  are 
his  entire  costume.  He  wears  a  beard 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  shaving. 
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(1/25  second  at  stop  "  16."     Lens  shaded  from  direct  sun  rays  with  a  hat  brim.) 


His  leathery  feet  scarcely  feel  the  sharp 
stones.  He  is  a  picture  worth  preserv- 
ing, for  the  "cracker"  is  becoming  a  rar- 
ity in  Arkansas. 

I  would  not  wish  to  lose  any  part  of 
a  figure  so  interesting,  so  I  take  his  full 
length.  I  set  the  pointer  at  "8."  But 
if  I  had  wished  to  take  only  his  head — 
closer  to  the  lens — I  would  have  set  the 
pointer  at  "4." 

A  few  steps  farther  on  the  road 
plunges  into  a  shady  valley.  A  stream 
runs  beside  it.  Under  the  trees  ahead 
are  some  log  cabins  half  in  the  shade 
of  the  dense  leaves  and  branches.  One 
way  to  take  such  a  picture  is  to  give  it 
a  long  exposure,  but  a  breeze  might  stir 
the  leaves  and  cause  a  blur  on  your  film. 
The  better  way  is  to  leave  the  timer  set 
at  2^  of  a  second  and  open  the  aper- 
ture to  its  widest — that  is,  to  stop  "4." 

In  a  clearing  where  the  shade  of  the 
trees  has  little  effect  is  an  old  water 
mill.  It  is  simply  an  "average  view." 
It  is  closer  than  the  "middle  distance," 
yet  is  not  a  "very  heavy  foreground." 
Take  it  with  "16." 

The  friendly  pigs  under  the  mail 
hack,  however,  make  a  picture  with  a 
very  heavy  foreground.  They  fall  into 
the  "8"  classification.  Then  comes  an 
old   prospector   and   poses   at   the  bridle 


of  the  pony  which  has  carried  him  four 
thousand  miles  in  a  single  year.  They 
make  a  group  farther  from  the  lens 
than  that  full-length  figure  of  the 
"cracker"  farmer,  yet  not  so  far  away 
as  the  mill.  You  wonder  what  to  do? 
They  are  somewhere  between  "8"  and 
"16." 

Very  well.  Apply  the  theory.  Set 
the  pointer  somewhere  between  "8"  and 
"16."  But  when  you  notice  that  the 
horse  is  white,  you  will  do  well  to  al- 
low less  light  than  if  he  were  darker  in 
color — that  is,  you  will  set  the  pointer 
nearer  the  smaller  stop. 

The  road  leads  us  at  last  to  a  river. 
An  old-fashioned  ferry-boat  waits  at  the 
bank.  If  the  sun  isn't  glimmering  on 
the  water  you  can  take  this  scene  sim- 
ply as  a  picture  of  objects  in  the  "mid- 
dle distance,"  with  stop  "32."  To  take 
a  view  of  the  road  which  bore  you  to 
the  river,  "32"  would  be  the  correct 
stop,  without  a  doubt. 

But  when  you  get  near  the  water  be- 
ware of  overexposing  your  plates.  Wa- 
ter is  "like  light  itself"  in  brightness 
and  requires  the  smallest  stops.  The 
picture  you  take  of  the  river  from  the 
boat  as  you  cross  must  be  taken  with 
a  stop  at  least  as  small  as  "64." 

Across   the   ferry,   then   up   the   hills, 
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THE    FRIENDLY    PIGS    UNDER    THE    MAIL    HACK. 
(1/25  second  exposure  at  stop  "  8.") 


and  before  long  there  are  panoramas  to 
take.  Remember,  then,  that  a  pano- 
rama requires  only  half  as  much  light 
as  a  picture  of  "middle  distance."  So 
pull  out  a  small  stop  of  your  box  cam- 
era or  set  the  stop-pointer  to  "64." 

In   my   own    work,    when    there    are 
clouds   in  sight  to   add  to   the   interest 


of  a  picture,  I  get  these  clouds  on  my 
film  by  putting  over  the  front  of  my 
lens  a  little  piece  of  lemon-colored  glass, 
known  as  a  "ray  filter."  I  set  my  timer 
at  one  second  to  make  up  for  the  new 
condition  of  light,  but  work  the  stops  as 
before.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  would  take 
a  panorama  of  Ozark  hills  with  g1^  of 


AN    OZARK    RIVER. 

(Sun  not  bright  on  the  water,  so  stop  "  64,"  1/25  second,  was  right.) 
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'A  PROSPECTOR  AND  THE   PONY  WHICH  CARRIED    HIM    4,000    MILES    IN  A  SINGLE     YEAR. 
(1/25  second  exposure  between  "  8  "  and  "  16  " — nearer  "  16." 


a  second's  exposure  at  stop  "64"  I  would 
use  the  same  stop  and  a  full  second  of 
exposure  when  the  filter  is  added.  It  is 
possible  to  buy  a  good  filter  for  half  a 
dollar. 

Sometimes  the  open  door  of  a  cabin 
may  invite  you,  from  the  road  for  a  few 
minutes.     That  is  not  properly  the  field 


of  outdoor  photography,  but  it  is  an 
adjunct  that  is  worth  a  word  or  two 
more.  Remember  to  push  the  stop  wide 
open  to  "4"  for  such  work  and  keep  on 
the  safe  side — even  though  the  room  is 
well  lighted — by  allowing  at  least  five 
seconds'  exposure.  Ten  seconds  will  be 
found  to  be  a  good  average  for  indoor 


A    PANORAMA    OF    OZARK    HILLS. 


(Proper   exposure  for  this  was  1/25   second  at  "64;"    because  there  were   attractive 
clouds,  I  took  it  with  "64,"  a  ray  filter  over  the  lens,  and  one  second  exposure.) 
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views.       Many    require    twenty.       The  will  be  a  failure.     But  don't  be  discour- 

danger  indoors  always  is  underexposure,  aged.      Keep    the    direct    sunlight    from 

Sometimes,    as    was    my    predicament  striking   the   lens   by    shading   the   glass 

when  I  took  the  picture  of  the  old  wa-  with  your  hat. 

ter  mill,   the  only  position   from  which         Always    keep    in    mind    the    general 

to   take   a  picture  will  find  you  facing  rule,   and   don't  be  afraid   to  make  ex- 

the   sun.     You  have  been   warned   that  periments.     The  rest  will  come  with  ex- 

if  the  sun  strikes  the  lens  your  picture  perience. 


A  SOUTHERN  WILDFOWL     O 

"+■  PARADISE     +     Jby //erJberhtfoA 

Illustrated  With  Photographs  by  the  Author 


NOR  years   I   had   been  hearing  ness    of    the     Mississippi    River     delta, 

tales   of    the   great   abundance  where     through     innumerable     muddy, 

4      of  wild  ducks  and  geese  in  the  shallow   channels   the   mighty   river-tide 

South,  which  had  aroused  the  sweeps   forth   to   blend   its   waters  with 

desire  to  go  and  see   for  my-  those  of  the  Gulf.     The  meeting-place 

self.     At  last  such  a  trip  be-  is  a  world  of  marsh,  creeks,  or  bayous, 

came  feasible  and  assumed  definite  form,  brackish   lakelets,   and,   out  beyond,  im- 

After  careful  inquiry  I  decided  to  visit  mense   flats  and  shallows,   ideal   feeding 

lower    Louisiana,     along    the    Gulf    of  ground   for  wild  fowl. 
Mexico,    as   being   not   too    remote   and         The    thing,    however,    which    at   first 

likely  to  afford  fine  spectacles  and  pho-  surprised   me,   was   the   very   absence  of 

tographs  of  wild-fowl  life  in  abundance,  these  fowl  from  much  of  the  area.    My 

The  only  time  that  I  could  leave  was  preconception      had     been      that      there 

over  the   Christmas  holidays,  when  not  would  be  "rafts"  of  ducks  in    every   pool, 

one   of   my   friends   of   sportsman   blood  a  riot  of  quacking  and  splashing,   fowl 

could  be  dragged  from  fireside  and  fam-  always    in    sight.      Such    was    decidedly 

ily,   to  say  nothing  of  the  balancing  of  not    the    case.     We    would    cruise    and 

books  at  the  close  of  the  business  year,  cruise  among  the  bayous  and  see  but  an 

So  I  had  to  start  alone,  though  when  I  occasional    passing    flock.      The    market 

reached  my  Eldorado,  I  had  no  lack  of  hunters     are    camped    here     and     there 

companions,  both  human  and  feathered,  throughout    the    region,    and    the    fowl 

The    early    part    of    Christmas   week  have   learned    that   it   is   safer,    even    in 

found  me  cruising  in  a  power  boat  with  those  wilds,  to  keep  out  along  the  open 

two    gamewardens   in    the   vast   wilder-  sea,  and  come  in  to  feed  only  at  night. 
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Hence  the  first  impressions  are  disap-  runs  into  the  Gulf  four  miles  north  of 
pointing,  and  one  begins  to  feel  that  all  the  mouth  of  Main  Pass,  on  the  east 
the  stories  which  he  has  heard  are  side  of  the  delta.  It  was  so  shoal  that 
"fishy."  But  to  realize  the  true  abun-  presently  our  vessel,  the  Mallard, 
dance  of  the  wild  fowl  one  must  go  grounded,  nearly  a  mile  back  from  the 
where  they  are.  Even  on  the  outer  coast.  So  the  hunter  and  I  set  out  in 
coast  they  are  not  everywhere.  They  the  former's  pirogue,  a  light,  narrow 
select  certain  areas  for  concourse,  and  boat  shaped  like  a  canoe, 
exchange  them  for  others  from  time  to  It  was  sunrise  now,  a  clear  day,  but 
time,  especially  if  molested,  so  that  one  with  a  cold  northeast  wind  and  temper- 
needs  to  learn  from  the  hunters  where  ature  almost  at  the  freezing  point,  an 
the  fowl  are  feeding.  But  when  once  unusually  severe  "norther."  Soon  we 
we  reach  the  favored  locality,  there  is  rounded  the  last  point  of  marsh,  and 
no  question  as  to  their  abundance.  One  came  in  sight  of  the  open  Gulf.  There 
is  figuratively  "paralyzed"  by  the  sights  a  sight  such  as  I  had  never  before  wit- 
which  greet  him.  nessed    greeted    my    eyes.      What    were 

After   some   cruising    around,    by    in-  those  immense  dark  areas  out  there  on 

quiry  of  the  hunters  at  their  camps  we  the    flats    and    in    the    shallow    water? 

discovered    the   local    gathering-place   of  "Geese,"  said  my  guide,  as  I  aimed  my 

the  wildfowl  hosts  and  arranged  a  plan  high    power    binoculars.     Yea,    verily! 

by  which    I    might   see   things    at   their  geese,    geese,    geese,    acres   and    acres   of 

best.       We    anchored    overnight    in    a  them !     A  great  army  of  them  were  out 

bayou  by  the  camp  of  a  Creole  market-  in   front,   another  off  to  south'ard,   and 

hunter  and  trapper,  with  whom  I  was  various     bunches     scattered     here     and 

to  make  a  morning's  hunt.     Before  day-  there,   nearly  all  quiet,  but  with  a  few 

light  he  came  aboard  and,  getting  under  flocks    in    the    air,    coming    to    join    the 

way,  we  ran  out  toward  the  coast,  turn-  larger  bodies, 

ing  presently  into  a  small  bayou  which  The    first    thing   to    be    done   was   to 


FLOCKS    OF    GEESE    SWUNG    OVER    US — MOSTLY    THE    BLUE    GOOSE. 


A    MARSHY    POOL    FREQUENTED    BY    YELLOWLEGS. 


try  to  secure  some  photographs  which 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
these  anserine  throngs.  Realizing  that 
I  could  not  hope  to  approach  at  all 
near,  I  made  ready  my  camera,  5x7,  us- 
ing a  single  member  of  my  large  doub- 
let of  22-inch  focus.  This  would  show 
up  birds  at  a  distance  at  which  even  so 
large  a  doublet  as  mine  would  be  inop- 
erative. I  had  in  my  holders  some  won- 
derfully sensitive  plates,  which  I  had  as- 
certained by  previous  test,  even  with  the 
single  lens  and  an  exposure  of,  say,  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  second,  would  give, 
over  water,  a  fully  exposed  plate. 

As  I  started  to  walk  toward  them 
over  the  rather  treacherous  flats  of  mud 
and  sand,  a  small  bunch  of  canvasbacks 
dashed  past  us  quite  high  in  air,  but  my 
companion,  Janfreau,  gave  me  an  ear- 
nest of  what  he  could  do  with  the  gun 
by  bringing  down  one  of  them.  The 
report  did  not  alarm  the  geese,  so  I 
waded  on  until  I  was  perhaps  three 
hundred  yards  from  them.  Then  they 
became  uneasy,  and  before  I  could  ad- 
vance much  farther  they  rose  in  a  great 


cloud.  I  got  in  two  camera  shots, 
and  they  settled  farther  out,  on  a  flat 
across  a  shallow  channel.  Following 
them,  I  got  in  about  two  more  "bar- 
rels," as  they  left  to  settle  about  a  mile 
down  the  coast. 

Returning,  I  found  Janfreau  setting 
out  the  wooden  decoys  in  front  of  his 
blind,  a  simple  but  effective  contrivance, 
two  parallel  lines  of  "canes,"  or  reeds, 
cut  from  the  marsh  and  stuck  into  the 
mud,  just  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of 
the  pirogue  being  pushed  in  between 
them,  where  it  was  entirely  out  of  sight. 
Similar  bunches  of  tall  grass  grew  out 
from  the  points  of  the  marsh,  and  the 
artificial  ones  made  by  the  gunners  here 
and  there  farther  out  from  shore  did 
not  arouse  much  suspicion. 

We  had  not  been  in  the  blind  five 
minutes  before  we  began  to  hear  the 
honking  of  many  geese  in  decided  cres- 
cendo, and  could  see  long  double  lines 
of  them  to  the  northward,  headed 
straight  for  us,  apparently  wishing  to 
join  the  great  concourse  beyond.  I  kept 
perfectly  still,  with  beating  heart,  until 
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they  were  almost  directly  overhead, 
then  we  both  jumped  up  and  turned. 
As  I  drew  a  bead  on  them  with  the 
camera,  I  could  see  the  great  fellows 
stringing  sharp  and  clear  across  the 
whole  plate.  I  snapped,  and  just  as  I 
did  so  Janfreau  let  fly  with  both  bar- 
rels, and  two  of  the  geese  landed  heavily 
on  the  flat  only  a  few  yards  away  from 
us. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
stand  was  an  immense  raft  of  ducks, 
comparable  to  those  of  the  geese.  There 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  them, 
and  they  kept  flying  up  and  alighting, 
being  joined  frequently  by  flocks  of 
ordinary  size  which  kept  pouring  out 
from  the  marshes  which  they  had  quit 
for  the  day.  Fortunately  for  us  the 
ducks  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  "bed." 
Plenty  of  flocks  were  constantly  in  evi- 
dence,  flying  about  in   all   directions. 

Janfreau  plied  the  duck  call  vigor- 
ously close  behind  me,  loud  enough  al- 
most to  deafen  one,  but  skillfully  and 
effectively.  He  knew  the  notes  of  the 
various  species,  recognized  them  as  they 


approached,  and  saluted  them  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  result  was  that 
many  a  flock  passed  by  or  over  us  at 
reasonably  close  range,  and  we  were 
both  kept  busy.  My  good  friend  would 
give  me  the  first  chance  with  the  cam- 
era, and  then  he  would  have  his  inn- 
ings. The  shots  that  he  missed  were 
surprisingly  few.  I  must  confess  that 
I  missed  more  than  he  did. 

The  wind  being  easterly,  directly  on- 
shore, a  good  many  of  the  flocks  came 
from  behind  me,  so  that  I  could  not 
keep  them  focused  on  the  ground  glass 
as  they  approached,  and  it  was  hard  to 
"find"  them,  focus,  and  snap  before 
they  were  gone.  One  mixed  party  gave 
me  a  good  shot.  They  came  from  the 
north,  and  as  I  followed  them  on  the 
finder,  almost  flew  into  my  face,  sheer- 
ing off  as  I  snapped. 

Seldom  did  any  of  the  ducks  linger 
over  the  decoys.  As  they  came  near 
they  saw  our  motions,  and  the  shooting 
began.  One  small  bunch  set  their 
wings  over  the  blocks  and  I  snapped, 
but   unfortunately   I    did   not   raise   the 
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camera  enough  to  fully  clear  the  reeds 
laid  on  the  bow  of  the  pirogue. 

Presently  a  large  shore  bird  which 
looked  like  a  curlew  flew  by.  I  was 
curious  to  know  the  species,  so  Janfreau 
whistled  it  back  and  shot  it.  It  proved 
to  be  a  great  marbled  godwit. 

Bands  of  geese  passing  overhead  gave 
me  two  more  snap  shots.    A  small  party 


over  the  flats  and  shallows  about  us.  It 
was  cold  work,  even  though  it  was 
Louisiana,  sitting  still  and  handling  the 
camera  in  a  twenty-knot  wind  and  a 
temperature  around  forty,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  it  seemed  wise,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  to  take  account  of 
stock.  The  legal  bag  limit  for  a  day's 
shoot  is  twenty-five  birds.     We  thought 


GEESE,  GEESE,  GEESE,  ACRES  AND  ACRES  OF  THEM. 


of  Canada  geese,  low  down  over  the 
water,  were  passing  so  far  outside  that 
at  first  I  hardly  thought  they  would 
show  on  the  plate,  but  they  swerved  in 
somewhat  and  gave  me  a  better  chance 
than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for. 

The  ducks  that  passed  near  enough 
to  be  recognized  showed  a  good  range 
of  variety.  There  were  the  canvasback, 
redhead,  scaups,  mallard,  pintail,  gad- 
wall,  baldpate,  shoveler,  green-winged 
teal,  and  probably  various  others.  I  was 
kept  so  busy  with  the  camera  that  I 
could  not  use  the  binoculars  to  identify 
them. 

Owing  to  Janfreau's  proficiency  with 
the   gun,  we   soon   had    fowl   lying   all 


there  were  about  twenty,  but  on  count- 
ing them  saw  that  there  were  exactly 
the  full  number. 

I  would  gladly  have  stayed  longer, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  keep  my  host 
from  his  other  work  of  trapping.  As  I 
was  screwing  together  my  doublet,  a 
fine  flock  of  geese  went  right  over  us, 
low  down,  and  I  was  not  ready.  Before 
departing  I  took  pictures  of  my  friend 
in  the  blind  and  as  he  took  in  the  de- 
coys, gathered  up  the  birds,  and  poled 
along  in  the  pirogue.  This  peculiar 
boat  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  travers- 
ing the  flats.  Curving  up,  the  bottom 
rests  on  the  mud  only  on  the  middle, 
and    with    the    paddle    Janfreau    easily 
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pushed  it  over  the  flats,  with  hardly  any 
water  to  float  it. 

On  picking  up  the  results  of  the  two 
hours'  shooting,  we  found  it  to  be  as 
follows:  twelve  shovelers  or  spoonbills, 
three  mallards,  one  canvasback,  two 
green-winged  teal,  two  baldpates,  one 
pintail,  one  gadwall  or  gray  duck,  one 
great  marbled  godwit,  and  the  two 
geese.  The  geese  proved  to  be  decided- 
ly the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  not 
because  they  were  the  largest  game 
either ! 

As  that  first  flock  had  approached  my 
companion  called  them  "brant."  I 
knew  that  this  could  hardly  be  correct, 
because  brant  are  not  known  to  reach 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  were,  how- 
ever, smaller  than  the  big  Canada  geese 
and  had  shorter  necks.  Besides  this, 
many  in  the  flock,  more  than  half,  I 
should  think,  had  the  head  and  neck 
distinctly  white,  and  it  was  such  as  these 
that  we  picked  up. 

Subsequent  investigation  proved  that 
they  were  the  blue  goose,  which  is  called 
in  the  manuals  of  ornithology  an  un- 
common bird.     The  strangest  thing  of 


all  was  that,  both  on  this  morning  and 
on  my  entire  trip,  nearly  all  the  various 
flocks  of  geese  which  came  near  enough 
to  be  examined  were  largely  composed 
of  this  same  "uncommon"  species.  I 
should  say  that  three-quarters  of  them 
were  probably  this  kind. 

This  fact  is  surprising  and  perhaps 
throws  new  light  upon  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  species.  The  blue 
goose  is  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Collectors  in  the  regions  to  the 
south  of  this,  as  in  Texas,  seem  to 
know  little  about  it. 

As  my  expert  friend,  Dr.  Louis  B. 
Bishop,  put  it  to  me,  after  examin- 
ing my  photographs,  "It  looks  as 
though  the  range  of  this  rare  species 
were  very  limited,  and  that  practically 
the  whole  species  migrates  in  a  body 
from  their  Arctic  nesting  grounds  down 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  winters  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the   Gulf  coast  of  western  Louisiana." 

This  calls  attention  to  an  interesting 
mistake.  Audubon  says  that  the  snow 
ffoose    is    abundant    in    winter    at    the 


A    MALE    CANVASBACK    FLEW    CLUMSILY    TO    LEEWARD. 


A    PARTY    OF    DUCKS    IN    RAPID    FLIGHT.       SHEERING    OFF    AS    THE    CAMERA    SNAPPED. 

mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  issippi  River,  I  returned  to  New  Or- 
immature  plumage,  very  few  of  the  leans  and  made  a  trip  in  another 
adults  being  seen.  But  in  his  plate  of  power  boat  through  the  bayous  and 
the  snow  goose  he  figures  for  the  young  lakes  of  Vermilion  Parish,  in  south- 
bird  what  we  now  know  as  the  blue  western  Louisiana,  and  out  along  the 
goose!  He  had,  however,  little  to  guide  Gulf  coast.  New  Year's  morning  found 
him,  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  made  as  me  in  a  duck  blind  in  a  small  lake  far 
few  blunders  as  he  did.  up  one  of  the  small  bayous.     It  was  a 

He    was    evidently    right    about    the  great  marsh  country.     Tall  canes,  eight 

adult — or  real — snow  geese,   for   I  saw  to   ten    feet   high,   grew   in   rank  confu- 

only    a    very    few    of    them — one   small  sion     out     of     the     almost     impassable 

flock.    They  are  more  of  a  far  Western  morass.     No  human  being  lived  within 

bird.      Another  species   found,   probably  many  a  mile. 

sparingly,  is  the  white-fronted  goose,  of         Deer    roamed    and    browsed    through 

which  I  saw  a  few  specimens  which  had  this    undergrowth    safe    enough,    except 

been  shot  by  the  hunters.  when    chased     by    hounds     past     places 

In  cruising  along  the  bayous  we  kept  where  hunters  were  stationed.  It  is  a 
meeting  herons  feeding  along  the  shores  country  full  of  mink  and  muskrat,  and 
or  on  the  marshes,  mostly  great  blue,  trappers  camp  here  and  take  their  toll, 
little  blue,  and  Louisiana  herons.  They  Though  there  were  large  numbers  of 
were  generally  rather  shy,  but  one  beau-  ducks  about,  the  weather  had  turned 
tiful  snowy  egret,  feeding  on  the  margin  warm — temperature  in  the  sixties  and 
of  the  bayou,  was  so  tame  that  it  al-  seventies — and  the  ducks  were  not  in- 
lowed  us  to  pass  and  repass  at  close  clined  to  fly.  However,  I  got  some 
range  in  the  power  boat  and  take  sev-  camera  shots,  the  best  one  being  at  a 
eral  pictures  before  it  finally  flew  off.  flock  of  some  forty  pintails.     They  ap- 

Leaving,   at  length,  the   lower  Miss-  proached  just  right  so  that  I  could  fol- 
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low  them  on  the  ground  glass.  As  they 
swung  toward  the  decoys  I  let  drive 
and  captured  the  whole  bunch  on  the 
plate  as  well  as  I  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

Back  of  the  stand,  which  was  built 
like  the  other  described  above,  was  a 
marshy  pool  frequented  by  yellow-legs, 
killdeers  and  sandpipers.  As  I  waited 
for  ducks,  a  nice  flock  of  sandpipers 
darted  over  the  decoys  past  me  and  the 
single  lens  again  made  an  effective  pic- 
ture. Later  I  waded  back  over  the 
sticky  flat  and  secured  a  number  of 
other  shore-bird  photographs.  There 
were  also  numbers  of  American  coots 
or  mudhens,  locally  known  as  poule 
d'eau,  in  the  lake.  They  avoided  the 
decoys,  but  I  secured  some  snap  shots  at 
them. 

As  we  ran  through  the  bayous  in  the 
power  boat  we  occasionally  started  up 
ducks,  so  I  tried  to  be  ready  with  the 
camera,  and  had  my  reward.  As  we 
rounded  a  bend,  we  found  ourselves  at 
close  quarters  with  a  fine  male  canvas- 
back.  We  were  right  to  windward  of 
him,  fortunately,  and  he  was  facing  us, 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  not  daring 
to  rise  to  windward  toward  us  and  so 
frightened  that  he  forgot  to  dive.  In- 
deed we  almost  ran  him  down  before  he 
made  up  his  mind,  and  then  he  flew 
clumsily  to  leeward.  I  snapped  him  just 
as  he  rose,  and  the  next  instant  one  of 
our  party  dropped  him  with  the  gun. 

Our  destination  was  down  on  the 
coast  out  through  Vermilion  Bay,  where 
we  had  heard  that  there  were  great  re- 
sorts for  wild  geese.  Truth  to  tell,  we 
were  not  sorry  to  leave  the  marshy 
bayous,  where  the  warm  weather  had 
aroused  the  mosquitoes  from  inaction. 
So  we  ran  out  through  Southwest  Pass 
of  Vermilion  Bay  to  the  Gulf,  and 
cruised  a  dozen  miles  westward  to  what 
is  known  as  Chenier  Tigre,  or  Tiger 
Oak,  Louisiana.  It  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  dry  land,  two  miles  long,  on  the 
Gulf  shore,  surrounded  by  a  vast  marsh, 
timbered  with  fine  live-oaks,  and  having 
a  few  resident  families. 

We  anchored  off  there  in  the  after- 
noon and  went  ashore.  A  pleasant- 
faced  boy  told  me  that  geese  in  great 
numbers  frequented  the  marsh  just  west 
of   the  settlement   and  piloted   me   and 


the  warden  to  the  place.  There  was 
really  little  need  for  a  guide.  Before 
we  had  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
oaks  I  could  hear  a  tremendous  honk- 
ing and  squawking.  The  marsh  all  about 
here,  fortunately,  was  grazed  and  tram- 
pled by  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  so  that 
it  was  comparatively  dry  and  firm  and 
one  could  walk  anywhere  with  ease,  at 
the  worst  never  sinking  over  halfway 
to  the  knees. 

Over  a  mile  out  on  this  marsh  were 
the  geese.  We  could  see  large  flocks, 
with  the  various  sorts  more  or  less  in- 
termingled, settled  down  on  the  short 
grass  or  by  the  edge  of  pools.  Fre- 
quently a  squadron  of  them  would  rise 
and  alight  close  by  on  some  new  spot 
where  they  could  get  fresh  feed.  In  a 
short  time  such  a  flock  will  pull  up 
every  root  and  blade  of  grass  in  quite 
an  area,  and  the  settlers  frequently  have 
to  station  a  boy  with  a  gun,  when  the 
geese  get  to  feeding  near  the  settlement, 
to  scare  them  away  and  prevent  them 
from  ruining  the  pasture !  I  had  read 
of  the  geese  in  the  West  ravaging  the 
grain  fields,  but  I  had  never  expected  to 
see  a  place  where  they  were  really  so 
abundant. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  geese  had 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  moved  off, 
there  were  hundreds  of  them  left,  and 
other  flocks  now  began  to  fly  in.  I  had 
been  told  that  they  would  allow  a  closer 
approach  on  horesback,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  two  mounted  trappers 
rode  up.  One  of  them  loaned  me  his 
horse  to  try,  but  the  animal  had  to  be 
urged  so  much,  as  he  floundered  through 
the  morass,  that  the  geese  did  not  al- 
low me  to  get  very  near. 

Not  knowing  the  country,  I  lost  much 
time  in  finding  the  places  where  the 
fowl  had  chosen  to  feed.  Another  time 
I  shall  know  better  where  to  go.  But 
even  as  it  was,  I  saw  wonderful  sights 
and  had  a  delightful  time  and  can  rec- 
ommend the  regions  which  I  visited  as 
splendid  resorts  of  the  wild  fowl.  The 
great  need,  to  insure  their  increase  and 
lasting  abundance,  is  that  all  States 
shall  put  a  stop  to  the  wasteful  and  bar- 
barous practice  of  spring  shooting,  which 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  exter- 
minate the  game. 
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CHAPTER    I 

The   Girl  Across   the    Table 


=^HE  Interior  of  Papps's, 
as  in  most  restaurants  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest, 
was  divided  into  a  dou- 
ble row  of  little  cabins 
with  a  passage  between, 
each  cabin  having  a  swing  door.  Garth 
Pevensey  found  the  place  very  full,  and 
he  was  ushered  into  a  cubby-hole  which 
already  contained  two  diners,  a  man  and 
a  woman  nearing  the  end  of  their  meal. 
They  appeared  to  be  incoming  settlers 
of  the  better  class — a  farmer  and  his 
wife  from  across  the  line.  Far  from 
resenting  Garth's  intrusion,  they  visibly 
welcomed  it;  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing uncomfortably  suggestive  of  a  cell 
in  those  narrow  cabins  to  which  the 
light  of  day  never  penetrated. 

Garth    passed    behind    the    farmer's 
chair  and  seated  himself  next  the  wall. 


No  sooner  had  he  ordered  his  luncheon 
than  the  door  was  again  opened  and  the 
rotund  Mr.  Papps,  with  profuse  apolo- 
gies, introduced  a  fourth  to  their  table. 

The  newcomer  was  a  girl,  young, 
slender,  and  decidedly  pretty;  that  was 
Garth's  first  impression.  She  came  in 
without  hesitation  and  took  the  place 
opposite  Garth  with  the  serenely  ob- 
livious air  of  a  properly  civilized  young 
lady.  Very  trimly  and  quietly  dressed; 
sufficiently  well-bred  to  accept  the  situ- 
ation as  a  matter  of  course:  thus  ran 
Garth's  further  impressions.  The  maid- 
en's bland  aloofness  was  discouraging 
to  his  half-formed  hope  of  possible 
acquaintance ;  nevertheless  his  heart 
worked  in  an  extra  beat  or  two  as  he 
considered  the  added  relish  his  luncheon 
would  have  garnished  by  occasional 
glances  at  such  a  delightful  vis-a-vis. 
Meanwhile  he  was  careful  to  take  his 
cue  from  her;  his  face  was  blank. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  immediately 
became  very  uncomfortable.     The  sim- 
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pie   souls  could   not  understand  how  a  She  was  angry  with  him  for  forcing 

personable   youth   and   a  charming  girl  this  repression  on  her.      She  longed  to 

could  sit  opposite  each  other  with  such  clear  the  air  with  a  burst  of  laughter, 

wooden  faces.     Their  feeling  was  that  but  the  thought  of  a  quick,  cool  glance 

at  such  close  quarters  extra  sociability  of  surprise  from  the  steady  eyes  opposite 

was  demanded  and  the  utter  lack  of  it  effectually    checked    her.      As    for    his 

made  them  move  uneasily  in  their  chairs,  features,    they    were   well    enough,    she 

Unconsciously   they   hastened   to   finish,  thought.    He  had  a  shapely  head,  broad- 

and     having     dutifully     polished     their  est    over    the    ears,    and   thatched   with 

plates,    arose    and    left    the   cabin   with  thick,  straight  hair  of  ashy-brown  just 

audible  sighs  of  relief.  the  other  side  of  blond.     His  eyes  were 

This  was   a  contingency   Garth   had  of  the  shade  politely  called  gray,  though 

not  foreseen,  and  his  heart  jumped  a  lit-  yellow    or    green    might    be    said    with 

tie.     At  the  same  time  he  felt  a  trifle  equal   truth,   had   not  those  colors   un- 

sorry  for  the  girl.     He  wondered  if  she  pleasant  associations, 

would  consider  it  an  act  of  delicacy  if  His  nose  was  longish,  and  he  had  a 

he  fastened  the  door  open  with  a  chair,  comical  trick  of  seeming  to  look  down 

On  second  thought  he  decided  that  such  it,  at  which  she  greatly  desired  to  laugh. 

a  move  would  be  open  to  misconstrue-  His  mouth  was  well  cut  and  decisively 

tion.  finished   at   the  corners,   and  he  had   a 

Since  her  arrival  the  objective  point  chin  to  match.  In  spite  of  her  irrita- 
of  his  attention  had  shifted  from  his  tion  with  him,  she  was  reminded  of  a 
plate  some  three  feet  across  the  table;  picture  she  had  seen  of  Henry  V  look- 
he  gazed  covertly  at  her  with  more  in-  ing  out  from  his  helmet  on  the  field  of 
terest  than  he  evinced  in  his  food.     She  Agincourt. 

had  a  good  deal  the  aspect  of  a  plucky  As  the  minutes  passed  and  Garth 
boy,  he  thought ;  a  direct  level  gaze ;  a  maintained  his  calm,  she  became  quite 
quick,  sure  turn  to  her  head;  and  the  unreasonably  wroth.  Her  own  lunch- 
fresh,  bright  lips  of  a  lad.  But  that  eon  was  now  before  her.  By  and  by 
was  no  more  than  a  pleasant  fancy;  in  she  wanted  salt  and  the  only  cellar 
reality  she  was  woman  clear  through.  stood  at  Garth's  elbow.     Nothing  could 

Eve  lurked  in  the  depths  of  her  blue  have  induced  her  to  ask  for  it;  she 
eyes,  for  all  they  showed  the  colors  of  merely  stared  fixedly  at  what  she  de- 
simple  honesty,  and  Eve  glanced  at  him  sired.  Garth,  presently  observing  the 
from  every  fold  of  her  rich  chestnut  trend  of  her  gaze,  politely  offered  the 
hair.  She  was  quick  and  impulsive  in  saltcellar.  She  waited  until  he  had  put 
her  motions;  she  turned  her  head  at  it  down  on  the  table  and  removed  his 
every  step  in  the  passage;  and  although  hand  from  the  neighborhood;  then  she 
she  showed  such   a  blank  front  to  the  took  it. 

man  opposite,  her  lips  flickered  with  the  "  Thank  you,"  she  murmured  indig- 

desire   to   smile   and   tiny   frowns  came  nantly,  furious  at  having  to  say  it. 

and  went  between  the  twin  crescents  of  Garth  wondered  what  he   had   done 

her  brows.  to  offend  her. 

As  for  her,  she  was  sizing  him  At  this  moment  there  was  an  inter- 
up,  too;  though  with  skillfully  veiled  ruption;  again  the  apologetic  Mr.  Papps 
glances.  She  saw  a  square-shouldered  with  yet  another  guest.  This  was  a 
young  man  who  sat  calmly  eating  his  comely  young  tradesman's  wife,  with 
lunch,  without  betraying  too  much  self-  very  ruffled  plumage  and  the  distracted 
consciousness  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  air  of  the  unaccustomed  traveler.  She 
desire  to  make  flirtatious  advances  on  was  carrying  in  her  arms  a  shiny  black 
the  other.  Yet  he  was  not  stupid,  either ;  valise,  three  assorted  paper-covered  bun- 
he  had  eyes  that  saw  what  they  were  dies  with  the  string  coming  off,  and  a 
turned  on,  she  noted.  His  admirable,  hat  in  a  paper  bag;  and,  although  it  was 
detached  attitude  piqued  her,  though  warm,  she  wore  her  winter  coat,  plain- 
she-  would  have  been  quick  to  resent  any  ly  because  there  was  no  other  way  to 
other.  bring  it.     Her  hair  was  flying  from  its 
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moorings,  her  face  flamed,  and  her  hat  Mrs.  Pink,  absorbed  in  her  own  trou- 

sat  at  a  disreputably  rakish  angle.     As  bles,    was    innocently    unaware    of    the 

she  piled  up  her  encumbrances   on  the  consternation  she  had  thrown  them  into, 

chair    next   the   girl    and    took   off   her  She  plunged  ahead,  still  addressing  her 

coat,    she    bubbled    over    with    indistin-  remarks   to   the   girl, 

guishable,   anxious  mutterings.     At  last  "Perhaps  you  think  there's  no  danger 

she  sank   into   the  seat  by  Garth  with  of  losing  yours  so  soon,"  she  went  on, 

something  between  a  sigh  and  a  moan,  "and  very  like  you're  right.     But,  my 

"I've    lost    my    husband,"    she    an-  dear,   you   never   can   tell!      Bless   you, 

nounced  at  large.  when    I   was  on   my  wedding   trip,   he 

Her  distress  was  so  comical  that  they  hung    around    continuous.      I    couldn't 

could  not  forbear  smiling.     Encouraged  get  shet  of  the  man  for  a  minute,  and 

by  this  earnest   of  sympathy,   the  new-  I   was   fair  tired   of   seeing  him.      But 

comer  plunged  into  a  breathless  recital  that    wears    off — not    that    I    mean    it 

of  her  mischances.  would   with    you,"    turning    to    Garth, 

"Just  came  in  over  the  A.   N.  R.,"  "but   nothing   different   couldn't  hardly 

she  panted.     "By  rights  we  should  have  be  expected  in  the  course  of  nature." 

got  in  last  night,   but   day  before  yes-  Garth  considered  whether  he  should 

terday's  train  had  the  right  of  way  and  stop  Mrs.  Pink's  tongue  by  telling  the 

we  was  held  up  down  to  Battle  Run.     I  truth.      It   seemed   ungallant   to    be   in 

tell  you  the  rails  of  that  line  are  like  such    haste    to    deny    the    responsibility, 

the  waves  of  the  sea!     I  was  that  sea-  He     felt     rather     that    the     disclaimer 

sick  I  thought  never  to  eat  mortal  food  should    come    from    the    girl,    and    she 

again,   but  it's  coming  back — my  appe-  made  no  move ;  indeed,  he  almost  f an- 

tite  I  mean.     He  was  to  meet  me,  but  cied  he  saw  the  ghost  of  a  smile.     Un- 

I  suppose  he   got  tired   after  seventeen  der  his  irritation  with  the  woman  and 

hours — small    blame — and    dropped*  off  her  clumsy  tongue,  he  was  conscious  of 

somewheres.      S'pose   I'll  have  to  make  a  secret  glow  of  pleasure.     There  was 

a  round  of  the  hotels  till  I  find  him.  something    highly    flattering    in    being 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  him,  do  taken  for  the  husband  of  such  an  extra- 

you?"  she  asked  of  Garth.    "John  Pink,  desirable  creature.      Slender,   trim,   and 

the  carpenter?"  mistress  of  herself,  she  had  exactly  the 

"I'm  a  stranger  in   Prince   George,"  look  of  the  wife  he  had  often  pictured, 

said  he  politely.  Mrs.  Pink  broke  off  long  enough  to 

"Oh,  what  and  all  I've  been  order  her  luncheon,  and  from  the  ex- 
through!"  groaned  Mrs.  Pink,  with  an  tent  of  the  order  it  appeared  that  she 
access  of  energetic  distress.  She  shook  had  entirely  recovered  her  appetite. 
a  warning  finger  at  the  girl.  "Take  "The  next  thing  I  have  to  do  after 
my  advice,  miss,"  she  counseled,  "and  finding  my  man,"  she  resumed,  with  a 
don't  you  let  him  out  of  your  sight  a  wild  pass  at  her  hat  which  sent  it  as 
minute  till  you  get  him  safe  home!"  far  awry  on  the  other  side,  "is  to  find  a 

The  girl  stared  hard  at  her  plate,  and  house.     They  tell  me  rents  are  terrible 

Garth  felt   a  slow,   dark  red  creep   up  high  in  Prince   George.     Are  you  two 

from  his  neck  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  going  to  settle  here?" 

Yet  Mrs.  Pink's  mistake  was  surely  a  Garth   replied   in   the  negative.      He 

natural    one;    there    they    sat    lunching  had    decided    that    if    the   girl    did    not 

privately  together  in  the  secluded  little  choose     to     enlighten     Mrs.     Pink,     he 

cabin.      Moreover,   they  looked  like  fit  would  not. 

mates,  each  for  the  other,  and  their  air  "It  has  a  great  future  ahead  of  it," 

of    studied    indifference    was    no    more  she  said  solemnly.     "It's  a  grand  place 

than    is    commonly    assumed    by   young  for  a  )^oung  couple  to  start  life  in.    And 

married    couples    in    public    places — es-  elegant  air  for  children.     Mine  are  at 

pecially   the   lately   married.      Without  my  mother's." 

appearing  to  raise  her  eyes,  the  girl  in  Garth  swallowed  a  gasp  at  this,  but 

some  mysterious  way  was  conscious  of  the  girl  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard. 

Garth's  dark  flush.  "But  how  I  do  run  on!"  exclaimed 
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Mrs.  Pink.  "P'raps  you've  got  a  good 
start  somewheres  else." 

"Not  so  very,"  said  Garth  with  a 
smile. 

The  smile  disarmed  the  young  lady 
sitting  opposite,  and  somehow  obliged 
her  to  reconsider  her  opinion  of  him. 

"Are  you  Canadians?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Pink  politely. 

"I  am  from  New  York,"  said  Garth. 

Mrs.  Pink  opened  her  eyes  to  their 
widest.  If  he  had  said  Indo-China  she 
could  not  have  appeared  more  surprised. 
New  York  is  a  magical  name  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  more  remote,  the 
more  glowing  the  halo  evoked  by  the 
sound. 

"Bless  me!"  she  ejaculated.  Then, 
addressing  herself  to  the  girl:  "How 
fine  the  shops  and  the  opera  houses 
must  be  there!" 

"I've  not  been  there  in  some  years," 
she  answered  coolly.  "I  am  from  On- 
tario." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  cried  Mrs.  Pink. 
"Quite  a  romance!  Where  did  you 
meet?" 

"Here,"  said  Garth  readily.  There 
was  no  turning  back  now. 

"What  a  nice  man!"  now  thought 
this  perverse  young  lady. 

"Well!  Well!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pink 
with  immense  interest.  "Ain't  that  odd 
now!     Was  it  long  since?" 

"Not  so  very,"  said  Garth  vaguely. 
He  glanced  across  the  table  and  saw 
that  his  supposed  wife  had  finished  her 
lunch.     His  heart  sank  strangely. 

"Three  months?"  hazarded  Mrs. 
Pink. 

"It  was  about  half  an  hour  ago," 
came  brisk  and  clear  from  across  the 
table. 

Mrs.  Pink  looked  up  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, her  jaw  dropped,  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  was  arrested  half  way 
to  her  mouth.  The  girl  had  risen  and 
was  drawing  on  her  gloves. 

"Good-by,"  she  said  sweetly.  "I 
hope  you  find  your  husband  sooner  than 
I  find  mine!" 

With  that  she  passed  out,  and  the 
swing  door  closed  behind  her.  All  the 
light  went  with  her,  it  seemed  to  Garth, 
and  the  cabin  became  a  sordid,  spotty 
little   hole.      Mrs.    Pink   stared    at    the 


door  through  which  she  had  disap- 
peared in  speechless  bewilderment. 
Finally  she  turned  to  Garth. 

"Wh — what  did  she  mean?"  she 
stammered. 

"I  do  not  know  the  young  lady," 
said  Garth  sadly. 

"Good  Land,  man!"  screamed  Mrs. 
Pink.  "Why  didn't  you  say  so  at 
first!" 

CHAPTER    II 

A    Message    end   a    Mystery 

GARTH  Pevensey  was  a  reporter 
—from  force  of  circumstances 
rather  than  from  choice.  In 
the  round  hole  of  modern  journal- 
ism he  was  something  of  a  square  and 
stubborn  peg.  He  had  turned  to  news- 
paper work  because  he  had  no  taste  for 
business,  and  a  newspaper  office  is  the 
natural  refuge  for  clever  young  men 
with  a  fair  education  and  the  need  of 
providing  an  income.  He  was  not  a 
"star"  and  his  city  editor  had  no  illu- 
sions about  him  and  his  future. 

But  though  his  brilliancy  might  be 
discounted,  Pevensey  was  one  of  the 
best  liked  men  on  the  staff.  He  was 
entirely  unassuming  for  one  thing,  and 
though  he  had  the  reputation  of  lead- 
ing rather  a  saintly  life  himself,  he  was 
as  tolerant  as  Jove,  and  the  giddy 
youngsters  who  came  and  went  in  the 
office  with  such  frequency  were  wont 
to  confide  their  escapades  to  him,  sure 
of  being  received  with  interest  at  least, 
if  not  with  sympathy.  It  was  with  the 
very  young  ones  that  he  was  most  pop- 
ular of  all,  for  he  took  on  himself  no 
irritating  airs  of  superiority,  he  was  a 
good  listener,  and  his  temper  was  sound 
and  even. 

New  York  is  full  of  young  men  like 
Garth  who,  deprived  of  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety their  parents  were  accustomed  to, 
do  not  assimilate  readily  with  that 
which  is  open  to  all,  and  so  do  without 
any.  Young,  presentable,  and  clever, 
Garth  had  never  yet  had  a  woman  for 
a  friend.  Those  he  met  in  the  course 
of  a  reporter's  rounds  made  him  over- 
fastidious.  He  had  erected  a  sky-scrap- 
ing ideal  of  fine  breeding  in  women,  of 
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delicacy,  reserve,  and  finish,  and  his  life 
hitherto  had  given  him  no  chance  of 
meeting  a  woman  who  could  anywhere 
near  measure  up  to  it.  That  was  his 
little  private  grievance  with  Fate. 

His  family  traditions  were  of  the 
best  and  in  them  was  a  strong  sporting 
and  military  strain  which  found  an  out- 
let in  his  case  through  a  regiment  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  had  a  passion  for 
firearms  and  was  the  crack  marksman 
of  his  regiment.  Wonderful  tales  were 
told  of  his  prowess. 

When  his  paper  was  invited  to  send  a 
representative  on  the  excursion  of  press 
correspondents  which  an  enterprising 
immigration  agency  purposed  conduct- 
ing through  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
Garth  was  chosen  to  go — most  unex- 
pectedly to  himself  and  to  the  higher 
paid  men  on  the  staff.  But  in  this  case 
the  powers  chose  wisely,  for  it  was  on 
such  a  trip  that  the  young  man's  talents 
for  vivid,  impersonal  description  and 
for  extracting  pertinent  information 
from  local  great  men  might  be  expected 
to  have  their  fullest  play.  Besides,  the 
"snappy"  writers  were  needed  for  more 
urgent  work  nearer  home. 

When  the  excursion,  lapped  in  the 
luxury  of  a  private  car  (nothing  can  be 
too  good  for  those  who  are  to  write 
their  opinions  of  you),  reached  Prince 
George,  the  farthermost  point  of  their 
wide  swing  around  the  country,  the 
good  people  of  the  town  outdid 
themselves  in  entertaining  the  corre- 
spondents. The  newspaper  men  were 
good  fellows  in  themselves,  which  was 
something.  Furthermore,  the  citizens 
of  new  towns  are  usually  keenly  alive  to 
the  effect  of  favorable  publicity  on  real 
estate  values.  Among  the  festivities 
held  in  honor  of  the  visitors,  a  large 
public  reception  gave  the  correspon- 
dents and  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted. 

To  Garth  the  most  interesting  man 
present  was  the  Bishop  of  Miwasa. 
His  Lordship  was  a  retiring  man  in 
vestments  a  thought  shabby,  and  the 
other  correspondents  overlooked  him. 
But  Garth  had  heard  by  accident  that 
the  bishop's  annual  tour  of  his  diocese 
included  a  trip  of  fifteen  hundred  miles 


by  canoe  and  pack  train  through  the 
wilderness  and  he  scented  a  story.  The 
bishop  was  an  incorrigibly  modest  man 
and  the  despair  of  interviewers;  but 
Garth  stuck  to  him,  and  the  story  that 
he  wrote  about  the  bishop  was  the  best 
sent  out  of  Prince  George  on  that  trip. 

During  the  five  days  the  correspon- 
dents spent  there  the  quiet  Garth  and 
the  still  more  quiet  bishop  became  fast 
friends  over  innumerable  pipes  at  the 
Athabasca  Club.  A  liking  for  the  same 
brand  of  tobacco  was  a  strong  bond  to 
begin  with,  and  Garth  was  entranced 
by  the  bishop's  matter-of-fact  stories  of 
his  long  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
ness during  the  delightful  summers  and 
the  rigorous  winters.  The  upshot  was 
that  the  bishop  asked  him  to  join  his 
forthcoming  tour  of  the  diocese,  which 
was  to  start  from  Miwasa  Landing  on 
the  first  of  August. 

Garth  jumped  at  the  opportunity, 
and  telegraphing  lengthily  to  his  paper 
to  set  forth  the  rich  copy  that  was  pin- 
ing to  be  gathered  in  the  north,  prayed 
for  permission  to  go.  The  answer  was 
brief.  He  might  have  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  for  the  journey  at  his 
own  risk  and  expense,  and  the  news- 
paper would  use  such  of  his  stuff 
as  might  be  suitable  at  space  rates. 
That  was  precisely  what  he  wanted;  it 
meant  two  months  of  liberty.  By  the 
time  he  received  it,  the  excursion  had 
left  Prince  George  behind  and  was  on 
its  way  homeward.  Garth  dropped  off 
at  a  way  station  and  made  his  way 
back,  this  time  without  any  fetes  to  cel- 
ebrate his  arrival.  He  caught  the 
bishop  as  he  was  starting  for  the  Land- 
ing, and  it  was  arranged  that  Garth 
should  follow  him  by  stage,  three  days 
later.  He  was  to  use  the  time  in  pur- 
chasing an  outfit. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
his  luncheon  at  Papps's  Garth,  in  his 
room  at  the  hotel,  was  packing  in  a 
characteristically  masculine  fashion,  pre- 
paratory to  his  start  for  the  North 
woods  next   day. 

It  would  have  been  patent  to  a  child 
that  something  besides  packing  lay  on 
the  young  man's  mind.  To  be  truthful, 
he  was  thinking  of  a  pair  of  flashing 
blue  eyes — for  blue  eyes  do  flash,  though 
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they  are  not  customarily  chosen  to  il- 
lustrate that  capacity  of  the  human  orb 
— which  had  disturbed  his  customary 
peace  of  mind. 

He  felt  sure  that  if  he  had  three  days 
more  in  Prince  George  he  could  discov- 
er her,  but  unfortunately  the  weekly 
stage  for  the  North  left  the  following 
morning  and  the  bishop  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  Landing;  likewise,  his  news- 
paper back  in  New  York  was  waiting 
for  stories — and  not  about  blue  eyes,  at 
that.  It  was  at  this  point  in  his  cir- 
cular train  of  reflections  that  he  would 
resume  packing  with  a  gusty  sigh. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  on 
the  door,  and  upon  opening  it,  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to  receive  a  note  from 
the  hands  of  a  boy  who  signified  his 
intention  of  waiting  for  an  answer.  It 
was  contained  in  a  thick  square  en- 
velope with  a  crest  on  the  flap  and  was 
addressed  in  a  tall,  angular,  feminine 
hand.  Garth,  his  mind  ever  running  in 
the  same  course,  tore  it  open  with  a 
crazy  hope  in  his  heart,  but  the  first 
words  brought  him  sharply  back  to 
earth. 

"Will  Mr.  Garth  Pevensey,"  thus  it  ran 
"be  good  enough  to  oblige  an  old  lady  by 
calling  at  the  Bristol  Hotel  this  evening? 
Mrs.  Mabyn  will  be  awaiting  him  in  the 
parlor,  and  as  it  concerns  a  matter  of  su- 
preme importance  to  her,  she  trusts  he  will 
not  fail  her,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour 
at  which  he  may  be  able  to  come." 

Garth  dismissed  the  boy  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  he  would  answer 
the  note  in  person.  As  he  leisurely  put 
his  appearance  in  order,  he  thought: 
"Verily  one's  adventures  begin  upon 
leaving  home."  He  was  human,  con- 
sequently his  curiosity  was  pleasantly 
stimulated  to  discover  what  lay  before 
him,  but  the  little  adjective  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  letter  was  fatal  to  the 
idea  of  any  violent  enthusiasm  on  her 
behalf. 

The  parlor  of  the  Bristol  Hotel  was 
on  the  first  floor  above  the  street  level. 
Garth  paused  at  the  door  and  cast  a 
glance  about  the  room.  It  was  empty 
save  for  two  figures  at  the  farther  end. 
The  one  he  could  see  more  plainly  was 
an  old  lady  sitting  in  an  easy  chair. 
She  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white 


cap,  and  white  wristbands,  a  spare, 
erect  little  lady.  Garth  judged  her  to 
be  the  writer  of  the  note. 

The  other  figure,  also  a  woman,  was 
partly  hidden  in  a  window  embrasure. 
She  was  standing  by  the  window,  hold- 
ing the  curtain  back  with  one  hand  and 
looking  into  the  street.  She  turned  her 
head  to  speak  to  the  old  lady,  where- 
upon Garth's  heart  leaped  in  his  bosom, 
the  room  rocked,  and  the  chandeliers 
burst  into  song;  that  clear  profile,  that 
slender  figure,  could  belong  to  none  in 
Prince  George  but  Her!  He  was  over- 
come with  delight  and  amazement;  he 
could  scarcely  credit  his  eyes.  He 
wished  in  the  same  instant  that  he  had 
spent  more  care  on  his  appearance  and 
that  he  had  not  kept  them  waiting  so 
long. 

The  younger  lady  saw  him  standing 
in  the  shadowy  doorway  and  came  for- 
ward. 

"Mr.  Pevensey?"  she  began  in  a  tone 
of  cool  inquiry.  Then  she  stopped 
aghast  and  the  color  flamed  into  her 
face.  "You!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
too  low  to  reach  the  older  woman's 
ears.  "Oh,  I  didn't  know — I  never 
suspected  it  might  be  you!" 

Garth  was  conscious  of  a  complicated 
feeling  of  irritation — a  kind  of  jealousy 
of  himself.  "Why  did  they  send  for 
me,  if  they  didn't  know  it  was  I  ?"  was 
his  thought. 

"What  must  you  think  of  me?"  she 
said  in  obvious  distress. 

"I  am  in  the  dark,"  said  Garth  help- 
lessly. 

She  recovered  her  forces.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  she  said  simply.  "I  was 
distressed  to  find  it  was  you,  because  I 
am  afraid  that  from  what  you  saw  yes- 
terday you  must  think  me  a  frivolous 
person,  and  I  am  anxious  you  should 
not  think  so." 

"I  don't,"  said  Garth  bluntly. 

She  smiled.  "Very  well,"  she  said, 
"then  there's  no  harm  done." 

"Natalie!"  called  the  old  lady,  with 
a  hint  of  irritation. 

"Come  and  meet  Mrs.  Mabyn,"  she 
said  quickly  and   led  the  way. 

"This  is  Mr.  Pevensey,  Mrs.  Ma- 
byn," she  said. 

The  old   lady   regarded    Garth  with 
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a  sharp  scrutiny,  which  Garth  returned  "Dear  me,  how  unfortunate!"   mur- 

with  interest.      She  was  a  fragile,  ele-  mured    Mrs.     Mabyn    sympathetically; 

gant,   plaintive  little  person  of  the  old  but  her  voice  was  cold  and  her  abstract- 

"ladylike"  regime,  but  for  all  her  gen-  ed  eyes  dwelt  throughout  upon  that  re- 

tleness,   Garth   was  somehow  conscious  lentless    thought    of    hers,    whatever    it 

that  he   faced   a  woman  of  will.      She  was. 

had   the   impatient,    inattentive   manner  "I    am   related   distantly  to  the   Bu- 

of  one  possessed  by  a  single  idea.    With  hannons,  of  Richmond,  and  the  Main- 

the   result   of   her  examination   she   ap-  warings,     of     Philadelphia,"     continued 

peared  but  half  satisfied ;  she  held  out  Garth,  willing  to  humor  her. 

a  delicate,  wrinkled  hand  dubiously.  "There  was  a  Mainwaring  at  Chel- 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said.  "Please  sea  with  my  husband  as  a  boy,"  re- 
sit down."  marked  Mrs.  Mabyn. 

"I    am   Natalie   Bland,"   further   ex-  "Probably  my  great-uncle,"   he  said, 

plained  the  girl,  who  had  again  retreat-  "In  this  part  of  the  world,"  he  went 

ed   to   the   window  embrasure.      "Mrs.  on,  "there  is  no  one  who  knows  me  be- 

Mabyn  and  I  are  traveling  together."  yond  mere  acquaintanceship,  except  the 

"Dear  Natalie  is  a  daughter  to  me,"  Bishop  of  Miwasa." 

murmured     Mrs.     Mabyn    with    com-  "Pray  say  no  more,   Mr.  Pevensey," 

mendable  feeling.  interrupted   Mrs.   Mabyn.     "The  mere 

The  two  women  exchanged  a  glance  fact  that  the  bishop  invited  you  to  ac- 
which  Garth  was  at  a  loss  to  interpret,  company  him  is,  after  all,  sufficient." 
He  was  looking  at  Natalie  and  he  She  turned  to  the  girl.  "You  may  con- 
thought  he  saw  patience,  real  affection,  tinue,   Natalie." 

and  perhaps  a  little  kindly  amusement;  "We  read  in  this  evening's  paper," 
but  there  was  something  beyond — some-  began  that  young  lady,  with  a  direct- 
thing  grimmer  and  more  determined,  a  ness  refreshing  after  Mrs.  Mabyn's  cir- 
hint  of  rebellion.  cumlocutions,    "that   you   were   starting 

"My   husband,    Canon    Mabyn,    was  for  Miwasa  Landing  to-morrow  morn- 

the  rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  ing,   to   join   the   bishop   on  his  annual 

in   Millerton,  Ontario,  up  to  the  time  tour.      We  wished    particularly   to   see 

of  his  death,"  murmured  Mrs.  Mabyn  you  before  you  started  and  that  is  why 

in  her  dulcet  tones,  with  the  air  of  one  I — why  Mrs.  Mabyn  wrote." 

delivering  all-sufficient  credentials.  "We     thank     you     for     coming     so 

Garth  bowed   to   show   that  he   was  promptly,"    put   in    Mrs.    Mabyn   with 

suitably  impressed.  her  gracious  air. 

"You    are    from    New   York,    I    be-  Garth  murmured  truthfully  that  the 

lieve,"  said   Mrs.   Mabyn.  pleasure  was  his.      He   felt  himself  on 

Garth  acknowledged  the  fact.  the  breathless  verge  of  a  discovery.     In- 

"So  the  newspaper  said,"  she  re-  tuition  warned  him  of  what  was  corn- 
marked.  "Of  course  I  know  very  few  ing,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
Americans,   still   it   is   possible  we  may  believe  it  yet. 

have  common  friends.   You — er — "  She  "Mr.   Pevensey,"  resumed  the  young 

paused  invitingly.  lady,  as  if  with  an  effort;  she  had  the 

"Hadn't  we  better  explain   why  we  humility    of   a   proud    soul   that   stoops 

asked  Mr.    Pevensey   to    call?"    put   in  to  ask  a  favor;  "we  are  going  to  make 

Natalie  quietly.  a   very   strange   request,    as   from    total 

"My    dear,    Mr.    Pevensey  was   just  strangers." 

about  to  tell  me  of  his  people,"   Mrs.  Mrs.  Mabyn  raised  an  agitated  hand. 

Mabyn  said  in  tones  of  gentle  reproof.  "Wait,  wait,  my  dear  Natalie,"  she  ob- 

Garth  saw  what  the  old  lady  would  jected.  "Perhaps,  after  all,  we  had  bet- 
be  after.  "My  father,  Lieutenant  Ray-  ter  go  no  further.  I — I  think  we  had 
mond  Pevensey,  was  in  the  navy,"  he  better  give  up  the  plan,"  she  said  in  ap- 
said.  "He  was  killed  by  a  powder  ex-  parently  the  deepest  distress, 
plosion  on  the  gunboat  Arkadelph'ia,  The  girl  turned  a  patient  shoulder 
twelve  years  ago."  and    looked    into    the   street   again,    ab- 
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stractedly  playing  with  the  cord  of  the 
blind. 

"It  is  really  too  much  to  ask  of  you," 
continued  Mrs.  Mabyn  distressfully, 
"and  I  am  so  afraid  for  Natalie!  Na- 
talie is  very  dear  to  me.  The  situation 
is  so  unusual!"  she  wailed. 

Poor  Garth  was  sadly  perplexed  and 
exasperated  by  all  this.  The  discov- 
ery he  anticipated  was  now  apparently 
in  retreat. 

"We  are  glad  at  least  to  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquain- 
tance," said  Mrs.  Mabyn  with  an  air 
of  finality. 

Suddenly  it  was  borne  in  upon 
Garth,  partly  from  the  girl's  patient  at- 
titude, partly  from  the  other's  over- 
emphasis upon  her  distress,  that  this 
was  simply  clever  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  older  woman.  Her  fanatic  eyes 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  she  was  still 
bent  on  her  object,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  quickest  way  to  find  out  if  he  were 
right  was  to  seem  to  fall  in  with  her 
desire,  so  he  rose  promptly  as  if  to 
leave. 

Mrs.  Mabyn's  eyes  snapped.  Evi- 
dently she  did  not  relish  being  taken 
at  her  word  so  quickly.  "One  moment, 
Mr.  Pevensey,"  she  said  plaintively 
and  hastily.  "Overlook  the  distraction 
of  an  old  woman;  I  am  torn  two 
ways !" 

Garth  understood  by  this  that  the 
matter  was  reopened  and  sat  down 
again.  There  was  a  pause,  while  the 
old  lady  struggled,  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr,  to  regain  her  composure.  The 
girl  continued  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  Garth  simply  waited  for  what 
was  coming. 

"You  may  continue,  Natalie,"  said 
Mrs.  Mabyn  at  length,  faintly. 

The  girl  resumed  her  explanation  at 
the  exact  point  where  she  left  off. 
"We  expected — that  is,  we  hoped — you 
were  an  older  man."  Garth  looked  so 
disappointed  that  she  added  immediate- 
ly: "for  that  would  make  the  request 
seem  less  strange — "   She  hesitated. 

"What  is  it?"   asked   Garth. 

But  she  parried  awhile.  "What 
sort  of  a  man  is  the  Bishop  of  Miwasa  ?" 
she  asked. 


Garth  described  his  modesty  and  his 
manliness. 

"A  very  proper  person  to  be  bishop 
in  a  wild  country,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Mabyn  patronizingly. 

"And  his  wife?"    asked   Natalie. 

Garth  pictured  a  homely,  unassum- 
ing body,  with  a  great  heart. 

"Of  course!"  said  Mrs.  Mabyn.  A 
whole  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  the  tone  in  which  she  said  it. 

"We  have  heard  that  she  accompa- 
nies her  husband,"   said  Natalie. 

"Yes,"   said  Garth. 

"That  simplifies  matters!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mabyn. 

"Their  route  takes  in  Spirit  River 
Crossing,  I  believe,"  pursued  Natalie. 

Garth  affirmed  it,  wondering. 

Natalie  paused  before  she  went  on. 
"Whatever  you  may  think  of  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Pevensey," 
she  said  with  the  same  proud  appeal  in 
her  voice,  "we  may  count  on  you,  I  am 
sure,  not  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone  for 
the  present." 

"Indeed  you  may!"  he  said  warmly. 

"I  am  obliged  to  get  to  Spirit  River 
Crossing  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment," she  said  simply. 

Through  the  wilderness  with  her! 
Garth  had  to  wait  a  moment  before  he 
could  trust  himself  to  reply  with  be- 
coming coolness. 

"Have  you  considered  the  kind  of  a 
journey  it  is?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"That  is  the  worst  of  it!"  com- 
plained Mrs.  Mabyn.  "I  had  expected 
to  go  with  her,  but  we  find  that  that 
is  out  of  the  question." 

Garth  hastened  to  assure  her  that  it 
was. 

"I  have  considered  everything,"  said 
Natalie. 

"But  do  you  know  that  you  will  have 
to  travel  two  or  three  weeks  in  an  open 
boat,  in  all  weathers,  a  mere  canoe  in 
fact?  That  you  will  have  to  sleep  out 
of  doors  and  live  on  the  very  roughest 
of  fare?  Could  you  stand  it?"  he  de- 
manded almost  sternly. 

"I  am  perfectly  well  and  strong,"  an- 
swered Natalie. 

"That  is  quite  so,  happily,"  said 
Mrs.  Mabyn.  "Otherwise  I  would  not 
hear  of  it  for  a  moment." 
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"If  the  bishop's  wife  can  stand  it, 
certainly  I  can,"  the  girl  added. 

"But  she  is  obliged  to  do  it,"  said 
Garth. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Natalie  quickly. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Garth 
said  nothing,  but  his  question  was  felt. 
"Naturally  you  wonder  what  forces  me 
to  undertake  such  a  journey,"  Natalie 
said   uncomfortably. 

"Couldn't  I  help  you  more  intelli- 
gently if  I  knew?"  suggested  Garth. 

"But  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said; 
"that  is,  not  yet.  Believe  me,  it  is  noth- 
ing  I   need   be   ashamed   of." 

"Natalie!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mabyn 
indignantly.  "Is  it  not  I  who  urge  you 
to  go?" 

"Yes,  I  am  doing  what  will  be  con- 
sidered a  most  praiseworthy  thing,"  said 
Natalie  with  what  sounded  strangely 
like  bitterness. 

"Yes,  indeed!"  urged  Mrs.  Mabyn, 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  late 
anxiety  on  Natalie's  account. 

"But  in  telling  you,"  objected  Na- 
talie gently,  "I  would  have  to  trust  you 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  you  would 
be  trusting  me,  in  lending  me,  without 
knowing  my  reasons,  the  assistance  of 
one  traveler  to  another." 

Garth  was  ready  enough  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  without  this  affect- 
ing appeal.  "Please  count  on  me,"  he 
said,  moved  more  than  he  would  let 
them  see,  especially  the  old  woman. 
"How  can  I  help  you?" 

"See  me  as  far  as  Miwasa  Landing," 
she  said  simply.  "I  will  then  throw 
myself  on  the  goodness  of  the  bishop 
and  his  wife  and  trust  to  them  to  take 
me  with  them  the  rest  of  the  way. 
That  is,  if  I  wish  to  go.  The  bishop 
may  be  able  to  give  me  information," 
she  added. 

"Natalie!"  put  in  Mrs.  Mabyn 
warningly.  "I — I  will  give  her  letters 
to  those  good  people,"  she  added  has- 
tily, to  divert  Garth's  mind  from  the 
strangeness  of  Natalie's  last  words. 

But  Garth  was  in  no  temper  to  be 
deflected  by  a  mystery.  "I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  chance  to  be  of  service,"  he 
said  fervently,  having  a  keen  sense  of 
the  poverty  of  words. 

"Thank    you,"    said    Natalie   simply. 


"Let  us  talk  of  ways  and  means,"  she 
added  decisively.  "What  should  I 
take?" 

CHAPTER    III 

An    Inquisitive    Stranger 

AT  a  quarter  to  eight  next  morn- 
ing Garth  was  waiting  again  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Bristol  Ho- 
tel. Promptly  to  the  minute  Natalie 
came  sailing  in,  in  her  own  inimitable 
way,  walking  all  of  a  piece  with  a  sweep 
like  a  banner,  Garth  thought.  When 
he  saw  her,  his  last  doubt  of  the  real- 
ity of  this  intoxicating  journey  van- 
ished. She  bore  no  trace  now  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  night  before;  all 
smiles  and  red-cheeked  eagerness,  she 
radiated  the  very  joy  of  being. 

"Enter,  Mrs.  Pink!"  she  cried. 

She  had  a  brown  valise,  a  fat  bun- 
dle, a  flat,  square  package  wrapped  in 
paper,  a  coat,  and  a  parasol.  "You  said 
trunks  were  taboo,"  she  explained.  "I 
only  had  one  valise  and  I  couldn't  near- 
ly get  everything  in.  Indeed,  I  sat  up 
half  the  night  studying  how  little  I 
could  do  with." 

"We'll  get  you  a  duffle  bag  at  the 
Landing,"  he  said. 

"Am  I  suitably  dressed?"  she  de- 
manded, showing  herself. 

Garth  smiled.  She  was  perfection; 
how  could  he  blame  her?  She  had  in- 
terpreted his  suggestions  as  to  sober, 
serviceable  clothes  with  a  diabolically 
well-fitting  suit  of  brown,  the  color  of 
her  hair.  At  the  wrists  and  neck  of  her 
brown  silk  waist  were  spotless  bands  of 
white  and  on  her  head  was  a  dashing 
little  brown  hat  with  green  wings.  She 
exhibited  square-toed  little  brown  boots 
as  an  evidence  of  exceeding  common- 
sense  and  was  pulling  on  a  pair  of  ab- 
surdly small  boy's  gloves.  This  most 
suitable  costume  for  the  North  was 
completed  by  a  business-like  brown  silk 
parasol. 

"All  in  place  and  well  tied  down," 
she  announced.  "Nothing  to  fly  or 
catch !" 

Garth  pictured  to  himself  the  ef- 
fect likely  to  be  created  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  this  adorable  acme  of  the  femi- 
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nine  with  something  between  a  smile 
and  a  groan. 

They  walked  to  the  post  office  quaf- 
fing deep  of  the  delicious  morning  air, 
Garth  glancing  sidewise  at  his  exuber- 
ant companion  and  wondering,  like  the 
old  lady  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  if  this 
could  really  be  he.  It  was  a  day  to 
make  one  walk  on  tiptoe;  the  sky  over- 
head bloomed  with  the  exquisite  pale 
tints  of  a  Northern  summer's  morning 
and  the  bricks  of  the  pavement  were 
washed  with  gold. 

Natalie's  face  fell  a  little  at  sight  of 
the  stagecoach,  for  it  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  vehicle  of  romance, 
except  the  four  horses,  and  they  were 
but  sorry  beasts.  In  fact,  it  was  noth- 
ing but  a  clumsy,  uncovered  wagon, 
which  had  never  been  washed  since  it 
was  built  and  was  worn  to  a  dull  drab 
in  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  alter- 
nating mud  and  dust  of  the  trail.  Be- 
hind the  driver's  seat  was  a  sort  of  well 
for  the  mail  bags  and  express  packages, 
and  behind  that  two  excruciatingly  nar- 
row seats  for  the  passengers,  running 
lengthwise  between  the  rear  wheels. 
The  entrance  was  by  a  step  at  the  tail- 
board. 

Garth  helped  Natalie  aboard  and  fol- 
lowed, putting  his  charge  into  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  little  cockpit.  An- 
other woman  passenger  was  already  in 
place  opposite — a  forbidding  and  at  the 
same  time  pitiable  figure. 

Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the  door  of 
the  post  office  was  opened  and  the  last 
bag  of  mail  was  thrown  into  the  stage. 
Still  the  driver  made  no  move  to  climb 
into  his  seat,  and  Garth,  becoming  rest- 
less as  the  minutes  passed,  got  out  and 
approached  him. 

"Good  morning,  driver,"  he  said, 
while  the  bystanders  stared  afresh. 
"What's  the  delay?" 

He  gazed  at  Garth  with  a  mild  and 
cautious  blue  eye  and  spat  deliberately 
before  replying.  He  was  a  withered 
little  man,  with  a  shock  of  grizzled 
hair  and  deeply  seamed  face  and  neck 
and  hands,  who  might  have  been  forty- 
five  or  seventy.  He  had  on  a  pearl-col- 
ored fedora  very  much  over  one  ear,  a 
new  suit  of  store  clothes  with  a  mighty 
watch    chain,    and    new    boots,    which 


seemed  like  souls  in  torment,  so  horribly 
did  they  screech  whenever  he  moved. 

"I  couldn't  start  off  and  leave  Nick 
Grylls,"  he  said  deprecatingly.  "He's 
spoke  for  two  seats." 

Garth  was  sensible  that  he  was  hear- 
ing a  great  man's  name. 

"I  tell  you  it  ain't  often  Nick  Grylls 
travels  by  the  stage,"  continued  Smiley, 
addressing  the  bystanders  impressively. 
"He  hires  a  rig  and  a  team  and  a  driver 
to  take  him  to  the  Landing,  he  does." 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  Grylls?"  asked 
Garth,  pursuing  the  reporter's  instinct. 

"Don't  know  Nick  Grylls!"  ex- 
claimed old  Paul,  exchanging  a  won- 
dering glance  around  the  circle.  "You 
must  be  a  stranger !  Nick  Grylls  is  a 
wonderful  bright  man,  wonderful! 
He's  the  biggest  free  trader  in  the 
North  country — trades  down  Lake  Mi- 
wasa  way.  Big  man  with  the  Injuns; 
does  what  he  wants  with  them.  I  tell 
you  there  ain't  much  north  of  the  Land- 
ing Nick  Grylls  ain't  in  on.  Here  he 
comes  now!     All  aboard. 

As  Garth  resumed  his  seat  by  Na- 
talie he  saw  a  burly,  broad-shouldered 
figure  hurrying  along  the  sidewalk;  un- 
der the  wide,  stiff-brimmed  hat  was  a 
red  face  with  an  insolent,  all-conquer- 
ing expression  and  fat  lips  rolling  a  big 
cigar.  A  young  half-breed  followed  af- 
ter, staggering  under  the  weight  of  a 
bag  which  matched  its  owner.  Arrived 
at  the  stage,  Nick  Grylls  flung  a  thick 
word  of  greeting  to  the  bystanders,  and 
taking  the  bag  from  the  boy  threw  it 
among  the  mail  bags  as  one  tosses  a  pil- 
low, and  climbed  into  the  seat  by  the 
driver.  The  half-breed  sprang  on  the 
step  behind;  another  passenger  took  the 
place  opposite  Garth;  old  Paul  cracked 
his  whip  and  shouted  to  his  horses;  the 
dogs  leaped  and  barked  madly;  and  the 
Royal  Mail  swung  away  to  the  north 
with  its  oddly  assorted  company. 

As  they  rattled  through  the  suburbs 
the  fat  back  on  the  front  seat  shifted 
heavily  and  the  red  face  was  turned  on 
them.  This  was  plainly  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  prolonged  stare  at  Na- 
talie, and  the  insolence  of  the  little, 
swimming  pig  eyes  infuriated  Garth. 
The  young  man  opposite  him,  too,  a 
sullen,     scowling    bravo,     was     staring 
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boldly  at  Natalie.  Garth  stiffened  him- 
self to  play  a  difficult  part. 

"I  feel  like  a  rare,  exotic  bird,"  whis- 
pered Natalie  in  his  ear. 

"You  are,"  he  returned  grimly.  "I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  you  did  not 
speak  my  name,"  he  added.  "I  will  not 
address  you  by  yours.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  parry  questions." 

"I  will  be  careful,"  she  said. 

To  do  him  justice,  Nick  Grylls  on  a 
close  examination  of  Natalie  had  the 
grace  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  his  man- 
ner. He  altered  his  features  to  what 
he  thought  was  a  genteel  expression, 
but  Garth  called  it  a  leer.  "Bully  day 
for  our  trip,"  he  said. 

They  all  agreed  in  various  tones,  even 
Garth.  He  knew  it  would  not  help 
Natalie  for  him  to  begin  by  inviting 
trouble. 

"You're  the  New  York  newspaper 
man,"   said   Grylls  to  Garth. 

"Yes,"  said   Garth  quietly. 

"They  tell  me  you're  going  to  write 
about  this  country,"  said  Grylls,  ex- 
hibiting that  curious  blend  of  suspicion, 
contempt,  and  respect  his  kind  has  for 
the  man  who  writes.  "I  can  tell  you 
a  few  things  myself,"  he  added  .with  a 
braggadocio  air. 

Garth  thanked  him. 

"It's  an  onusual  trip  for  a  lady," 
continued  Grylls,  cunningly  trying  to 
draw  Natalie  into  the  conversation, 
"but  nothing  out  of  the  way  at  this 
season.  The  bishop  travels  comfortable 
enough — separate  tent  for  the  women 
and  an  ile  stove-like." 

His  move  was  not  successful ;  Natalie 
continued   to  look  charmingly  blank. 

Rebuffed  for  the  time,  Grylls  faced 
forward  and  old  Paul  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  launch  forth  in  an  endless 
yarn  of  the  old  days  when  he  was 
young  and  life  was  really  worth  living. 
Grylls  interrupted  him  in  mid-career. 
"Are  you  making  the  round  trip  with 
the  bishop?"  he  asked  Garth. 

Garth  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"I've  got  a  rabbit-skin  robe  at  the 
Landing  I'd  be  glad  to  lend  the  lady," 
he  said,  leering  sidewise  at  Natalie. 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Garth  agree- 
ably, "but  we  really  have  all  we  can 
use." 


"What  does  she  say?"  growled  Nick. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Natalie 
quickly,  "but  I  could  not  think  of  ac- 
cepting it." 

He  had  forced  her  to  speak  to  him 
at  last,  but  the  words  were  hardly  to 
his  liking.  He  flung  around  in  his  seat 
with  an  ugly  scowl. 

The  trail  to  the  Landing  is  consid- 
ered something  of  a  road  up  North,  and 
the  natives  are  apt  to  stare  pityingly  at 
the  effeminate  stranger  who  complains 
of  the  holes.  It  is  something  of  a  road 
compared  to  what  comes  after,  but  Na- 
talie, hitherto  accustomed  to  cushions 
and  springs  on  her  drives,  could  not 
conceive  of  anything  worse.  As  the  af- 
ternoon waned,  what  with  the  heat, 
the  hard,  narrow  seat,  and  the  inces- 
sant lurching  and  bumping  of  the  crazy 
stage,  which  threw  her  now  backward 
till  her  head  threatened  to  snap  off, 
and  now  forward  on  the  knees  of  the 
passenger  opposite,  the  roses  in  Na- 
talie's cheeks  faded  and  her  smile  grew 
wan.  Poor  Garth  anxiously  watching 
her,  almost  burst  with  suppressed  solici- 
tude. 

At  last  the  first  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney came  to  its  end,  and  at  six  o'clock 
the  Royal  Mail  with  its  bruised  and 
famished  passengers  swung  into  the 
yard  at  Forbie's  the  half-way  house, 
fifty  miles  from  Prince  George. 


CHAPTER    IV 

At    the    Half-zvay    House. 

NEXT  morning,  Old  Paul,  as- 
sisted by  the  other  male  pas- 
senger and  the  half-breed 
Xavier,  was  hitching  up  in  the  yard  of 
Forbie's  when  Nick  Grylls  appeared 
from  the  house  and  walked  heavily  up 
and  down  at  some  distance  moodily 
chewing  a  cigar.  Big  Nick  was  won- 
dering dully  what  was  the  matter  with 
him.  He  had  tossed  in  his  bunk  the 
night  through  and  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  when  a  man  should  be 
at  his  heartiest,  he  found  himself  with 
no  appetite  for  his  breakfast  and  in  a 
grinding  temper  without  any  object  to 
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vent  it  on.  In  his  little  eyes,  bloodshot 
from  lack  of  sleep  and  the  presence  of 
unwonted  emotion,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  almost  childish  bewilderment. 

A  deep  sense  of  personal  injury  lay 
at  the  root  of  his  discomfort.  Nick  was 
accustomed  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
whale  of  a  fine  fellow,  as  they  say  in 
the  West ;  he  heard  every  day  that  he 
Was  the  smartest  man  up  North,  and  he 
believed  it.  He  regarded  himself  as  a 
prince  of  generosity,  for  was  not  his  lib- 
erality to  the  half-breed  women  a  re- 
proach among  cannier  white  men?  He 
was  fond  of  children,  too,  and  one  of 
his  amusements  was  to  distribute  hand- 
fuls  of  candy  over  the  counter  of  his 
store.  And  candy  ("French  creams," 
God  save  the  mark!)  is  worth  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pound  on  Lake  Miwasa. 

When  any  poor  fellow  froze  to  death 
or  went  crazy  in  the  great  solitudes,  it 
was  Nick  Grylls  who  dug  deepest  in 
his  pocket  for  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate family.  This,  then,  was  the 
meat  of  his  amazed  grievance;  that  he, 
the  great  man,  the  patron  here  in  his 
own  country,  should  be  coolly  ignored 
by  a  mere  boy  and  girl. 

There  was  good  in  Nick  Grylls, 
and  Garth  traveling  alone  would  have 
got  on  very  well  with  him  and  worked 
him  for  copy,  but  with  Natalie  to  care 
for,  he  instinctively  put  himself  on 
guard  against  the  triumphant  Silenus. 
Grylls,  with  an  enormous  capacity  for 
pleasure,  had  carelessly  taken  his  fill. 
He  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
coarse  plants  of  the  North,  and  hith- 
erto he  had  desired  no  other. 

But  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  when, 
the  passions  beginning  to  cool,  the 
grossest  man  conceives  of  fastidiousness; 
at  this  crisis  Fate  had  thrust  a  perfect 
blossom  before  him.  Never  so  close  to 
a  woman  of  Natalie's  world  before,  he 
had  been  free  to  look  at  her  through- 
out an  entire  day  and  she  had  actually 
spoken  to  him  once.  He  did  not  realize 
what  was  the  matter  with  him  yet,  but 
presently,  when  Natalie  came  out  of 
the  house,  he  would  know. 

Garth  strolled  out  from  breakfast 
and  filled  his  pipe  while  he  waited  for 
Natalie  to  repack  her  valise  within. 
Nick's  chaotic  passions  leaped   to  meet 


the  aspect  of  the  cool  young  man  and 
fastened  on  him.  But  there  was  no 
relief  here.  His  hearty  and  irresistible 
career  over  prostrate  necks  was  sudden- 
ly arrested  by  Garth's  cool  glance.  In 
his  heart  Nick  suspected  that  he  was 
despised  and  the  fact  smothered  his 
rage.  He  hung  his  head  and  looked 
elsewhere. 

When  the  horses  were  hitched, 
Xavier  went  into  the  bunk  house  for 
his  master's  bedding,  old  Paul  pottered 
around  the  harness,  while  Albert,  the 
other  man,  strolled  back  to  join  Grylls. 

"What  do  you  make  of  this  young 
couple?"  asked  Nick,  assuming  an  in- 
different air. 

"I  dunno,"  Albert  returned  lethar- 
gically. 

"There  wasn't  nothin'  about  a  girl 
in  the  newspaper,"  pursued  Nick,  "and 
youngsters  like  him  don't  generally 
have  coin  enough  to  travel  with  a 
wife." 

"They  ain't  married,"   said  Albert. 

"What!"  exclaimed   Nick  eagerly. 

"My  woman  says  she  heard  her  call 
him  Mr.  Pevensey  before  the  stage 
started  and  he  called  her  Miss  Some- 
thin-'er-other." 

Nick's  little  eyes  glittered.  "Then 
what  in  hell  are  they  doing  up  here  to- 
gether?" he  muttered. 

"Search  me!"  said  Albert  indifferent- 
ly.    "I  don't  know  ner  care." 

A  few  minutes  and  Natalie  came 
sailing  out  of  the  farmhouse  as  fresh 
and  smiling  as  the  morning  itself. 
Garth  hastened  to  meet  her.  A  dark 
flush  rose  in  Gryll's  cheeks  and  he  grit- 
ted his  teeth  until  the  muscles  stood  out 
in  lumps  on  either  side  of  his  jaw.  He 
felt  a  desire  to  possess  this  slender, 
swimming  figure  mounting  in  his  brain 
to  the  pitch  of  madness.  As  she  passed 
him  Natalie  nodded  not  unkindly,  and 
the  big  man's  eyes  followed  her  in  a 
sort  of  dog's  agony. 

The  other  woman  followed  her,  and 
Garth  handed  them  both  into  the  stage. 
He  did  not  get  in  himself,  but  stood  on 
the  ground  below,  talking  up  to  Na- 
talie. One  of  the  horses  had  refused  to 
drink  at  the  trough  and  old  Paul,  wish- 
ing to  give  him  another  chance,  sent 
Xavier  for  a  pail  of  water. 
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This  Xavier  deserves  a  word.  The  Nick  was  completely  disconcerted  by 
young  breeds  run  to  extremes  of  good  this  unexpected  line  of  action.  His 
looks  or  ill,  and  in  his  case  it  was  the  hands  dropped  and  he  muttered  some- 
latter.  In  downright  English  he  was  thing  which  might  pass  for  agreement, 
hideous.  A  shock  of  intractable,  lank,  Garth  returned  to  Natalie. 
hair  hung  over  what  he  had  of  a  fore-  The  breed  picked  himself  up  and 
head,  and  underneath  rolled  a  pair  of  went  crouching  to  his  master  with  a 
whitey-blue  eyes,  with  a  villainous  cast  voluble,  whining  complaint  in  his  own 
in  one  of  them.  Accident  had  carried  tongue.  Nick  lifted  his  hand,  and  with 
Nature's  work  even  farther,  for  one  a  vicious,  back-handed  stroke  sent 
swarthy  cheek  was  divided  from  temple  Xavier  reeling  across  the  yard.  It  was 
to  chin  by  a  dirty  white  scar.  the  blow  which  was  meant  for  Garth. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  black  and  white  The    other   woman    looked    at    these 

checked    trousers,    which,    once    Nick's,  things  with   a   resigned   air   that   spoke 

hung   strangely   on    his   meager    frame,  volumes    for    her    daily    life.      Natalie 

He  was  absurdly  proud  of  this  garment,  kept  perfectly  quiet,  but  a  bright  spot 

His    outer   wear   was   completed    by    a  burned  in  either  cheek  and  she  turned 

black    cotton    shirt    and    the    inevitable  a  pair  of   shining  eyes  on  Garth  when 

stiff-brimmed    hat,    without    which    no  he  came  back  to  her.      His   difficulties 

brown     youth     feels     himself     a    man.  were    by    no    means    over.     Old  Paul, 

Xavier's    face    wore    an    expression    of  feeling  that   it  might  be  well  to   fore- 

blankness  verging  on  idiocy,  but  he  was  go  the  pail  of  water,  gave  the  word  to 

by  no  means  deficient  in  cunning.     His  start.      Grylls  climbed   in   by   the   rear 

full    name    was    St.    Frangois    Xavier  step    and    took    his    seat    next    to    the 

Zero.  other  woman  with  a  dogged  air.     This 

Returning  from  the  pump  with  the  brought  him  opposite  Garth  and  very 
pail  of  water,  as  he  passed  Nick,  the  big  near  Natalie.  Albert  and  the  half- 
man  threw  him  an  idle  word  or  two  in  breed  following  him,  the  stage  got  un- 
Cree.  Xavier  grinned  comprehendingly,  der  way.  Xavier,  covered  with  dirt, 
and  Nick  and  Albert  followed  him  a  sniveling,  and  nursing  a  split  lip,  was 
little  way.  Xavier  came  up  close  be-  as  ugly  as  a  gargoyle, 
hind  Garth  and,  in  passing  him,  made  Garth  saw  a  way  out  in  the  vacant 
believe  to  stumble.  Some  of  the  water  place  beside  Paul.  "The  front  seat 
splashed  over  Garth's  legs.  The  young  would  be  more  comfortable  for  you; 
man  swung  around  and  took  in  the  sit-  it's  wider,"  he  said  to  Natalie,  loud 
uation  at  a  glance,  Grylls  and  Albert  enough  for  all  to  hear.  "Paul,"  he 
were  grinning  in  the  background,  called,  "have  you  room  beside  you  for 
There  was  a  crack  as  his  fist  met  the  the  young  lady?  She  wants  to  hear 
half-breed's  jaw  and  Xavier  rolled  in  some  more  stories." 
the  dust.  In  falling  the  pail  capsized,  Paul,  delighted,  immediately  pulled 
emptying  its  contents  on  the  cherished  up  and  held  out  a  hand.  Natalie 
trousers.  climbed  over  the  mail  bags  and  took  her 

Nick's   guffaw   was   quickly   changed  place  beside  him.     In  crossing,  she  gave 

to    a   scowl.      Garth    saw    that   an   ex-  Garth's  hand  a  grateful  squeeze  and  he 

plosion   was   imminent   and   that   quick  returned   to   his   place  with   a   swelling 

thought   was   necessary.      He   knew   he  heart,   ready   for  Nick  Grylls   and  any 

must    at    all    cost    to    his    pride    avoid  like  him.     But  he  would  not  allow  him- 

trouble    until    he    got    Natalie    off    his  self  to  depart  from  the  course  he  had 

hands.     He  walked  over  to   Nick;  the  laid  out.     In  the  past  he  had  been  com- 

big  fellow  clenched   his  fists  as  he  ap-  pelled  to  conciliate,  to  flatter,  to  mold 

proached.  such   men   as  Grylls   for   his   own   pur- 

"Hope   I   haven't   hurt   the   beggar,"  poses,  and  he  could  certainly  do  it  once 

said  Garth  blandly.    "Perhaps  he  didn't  more   for   the   sake   of    Natalie.      Nick 

mean  to  spill  the  water,  but  you  have  faced  him  with  a  venomous  eye,  but  his 

to  deal   quickly  with  a  breed.     That's  wits   were    for   the    moment   unable   to 

your  way,  I'm  told."  devise  an   opening  for  more   trouble. 

{To   be   Continued) 
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EARLY   DAYS   OF   TENNIS   AND    LACROSSE 


F  the  origin  of  tennis  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  with 
certainty,  but  in  the  orig- 
inal form  of  hand  ball  it 
ranks  with  football  as 
among  the  oldest  of  ball 
games.  In  anything  like  the  shape  of 
modern  tennis  it  first  appeared  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  Middle  Ages,  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  played 
in  the  open  courts  of  parks  and  in 
ditches  of  the  feudal  castles  of  Italy 
and  France.  In  Italy  it  was  called  pal- 
lone  and  a  rude  and  violent  form  of  the 
game  is  still  found  in  that  country;  in 
France  it  was  jeu  de  paume — hand  ball 
— and  thence  it  came  to  England  where 
the  name  adopted  was  from  the  French 
tenez,  "hold!" 

At  first  it  was  played  only  by  the 
kings  and  nobles  in  the  open  air,  but 
when  it  began  to  be  popular  with  all 
classes,  the  former  adopted  closed 
courts  and  a  roof,  thus  being  able  to 
play  at  any  time  despite  the  weather. 
Early  tennis  was  played  only  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Then  a  glove  was 
used.  Later  strings  were  stretched 
across  the  glove  to  give  the  ball  a  fas- 
ter impulse. 

It  was  but  a  step  then  to  take  off 
the  glove  and  add  a  handle,  and  so  the 
primitive  racket  came  into  being.  For 
the  tennis  player  of  an  antiquarian 
spirit  the  early  history  is  fascinating, 
for  it  soon  developed  into  a  beautiful 
and  complicated  game  and  indoor  tennis 
courts  became  more  elaborate  structures. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  lawn  ten- 
nis of  to-day.  Lawn  tennis,  though  an 
outgrowth  of  tennis,  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  games.  It  came  about 
during  the  past  generation  when  the 
demand   for  outdoor  exercise  began   to 
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grow.  In  1873  Major  Winfield,  in 
England,  attempted  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  the  then  existing  tennis 
rules  and  also  to  adapt  the  old  game  to 
the  open  air.  He  chose  the  rather  pre- 
tentious name  sphairistike  for  the  game. 
On  this  basis  the  present  lawn  tennis  is 
built. 

In  1875  a  meeting  of  lawn  tennis 
players  was  held  at  Lord's  Cricket 
Grounds  and  a  new  code  of  rules  was 
adopted.  At  that  time  the  scoring  was 
a  combination — by  points  as  at  rackets 
and  with  the  deuce  and  vantage  of  ten- 
nis. Up  to  this  time,  also,  a  plain  rub- 
ber ball  had  been  used.  Then  came 
balls  covered  with  white  flannel  because 
they  could  be  seen  more  easily  and 
bounded  better.  The  hourglass  court 
gave  way  finally  to  the  rectangular. 
In  that  year  the  first  championship 
match  was  played  in  England.  Later 
changes,  such  as  adopting  the  present 
method  of  scoring,  making  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  court  as  they  are  now,  and 
standardizing  the  height  of  the  net, 
completed  the  game  in  the  eighties. 

Boston  had  the  honor  of  first  intro- 
ducing the  game  in  America,  in  1874, 
when  a  set  of  English  lawn  tennis  par- 
aphernalia was  used  at  a  country  place 
at  Nahant.  Play  at  Nahant  attracted 
much  attention  and  the  next  year  it  was 
adopted  at  Newport  and  by  the  Staten 
Island  Cricket  and  Baseball  Club.  The 
first  tournament  was  held  at  Nahant, 
1876,  and  the  first  open  tournament  at 
Staten  Island  in  1880.  Newport,  how- 
ever, has  really  been  the  tournament 
center. 

The  next  year  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Lawn  Tennis  Association  was 
formed  in  New  York  and  then  followed 
one  of  those  booms  peculiar  to  America, 
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only  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  golf. 
Doubtless  that  accounts  for  the  so-called 
"historic"  feud  between  the  two  games. 

One  game  that  has  come  to  us  direct 
from  its  savage  creators  is  the  national 
sport  of  Canada,  lacrosse.  When  Cat- 
lin  and  other  early  travelers  went 
among  the  American  Indians  they  found 
a  ball  game  firmly  established.  The  In- 
dians made  most  serious  preparations  for 
great  intertribal  games  and  the  play 
was  fierce,  second  in  intensity  only  to 
actual  warfare.  It  was  a  widely  played 
game,  too.  Preparations  were  frequent- 
ly of  a  ceremonial  nature,  similar  to 
those  preceding  war.  Large  stakes  of 
food  and  weapons  were  wagered.  Of- 
ten the  women  urged  their  husbands  to 
renewed  exertions  with  switches. 

The  general  character  of  the  game 
was  the  same  among  all  the  tribes  with 
various  minor  differences,  especially  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  stick  or  crosse 
in  whose  net  the  ball  is  carried.  Each 
tribe  had  a  different  name  for  the  game. 
The  original  ball  was  of  hide  stuffed 
with  hair,  or  a  ball  of  bark  or  even  a 
round  knot.  Goals  were  often  conven- 
ient trees  or  rocks.  Sometimes  at  a 
great  match  one  pole  or  two  were  set 
up  as  goals  at  each  end  of  a  course  of 
five  hundred  yards  or  half  a  mile.  The 
Choctaws  had  a  goal  that  was  precisely 


like  our  football  goal.  Customs  varied 
as  to  the  winning  ball  passing  a  line, 
or  striking  a  pole,  or  passing  between 
the  two  poles. 

Often  these  games  lasted  for  hours. 
Catlin  saw  them  played  by  six  hundred 
to  one  thousand  Indians  at  a  time  and 
their  epic  qualities  were  unsurpassed. 
The  night  before,  a  great  dance  oc- 
curred. The  players  had  been  put 
through  a  course  of  training  for  months. 
As  a  rule,  when  they  entered  the  game 
they  were  almost  naked  and  decorated 
with  paint  and  feathers  as  if  for  a  battle. 
Old  medicine  men  acted  as  umpires. 

As  the  Indians  became  civilized  and 
came  to  town  they  brought  the  game 
with  them  and  the  whites  were  not  slow 
to  take  it  up,  calling  it  lacrosse  after 
the  stick  which  was  shaped  like  a 
bishop's  crozier,  la  crosse.  In  1840  the 
first  club  was  organized  in  Montreal 
and  twenty  years  later  the  game  had  be- 
come very  popular.  The  rules  were 
formulated  in  1867  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Beers,  "the  father  of  modern  lacrosse," 
and  the  National  Lacrosse  Association 
of  Canada  was  formed.  The  same 
year  a  team  of  Indians  visited  England 
but  the  game  didn't  take.  It  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  early  seventies 
and  a  national  association  was  formed  in 
1879,  but  the  great  vogue  of  the  game 
has  always  been  in  the  Dominion. 


BACKWOODS  SURGEPcY 
AND      MEDICINE 

<36y  O/yor/es  Sfuurf  j\fooc/(/  A/£>. 

No.  2.— WHAT   TO    DO    FOR    BURNS,  CUTS,  DROWNING 
AND    MINOR   ACCIDENTS 


N  speaking  of  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions last  month  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  suggest  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  surgical  kit.  The  element 
of  instruments  other  than  bandages 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  injuries,  and 
the  bandages  may  be  improvised  from 
materials  at  hand. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  wounds  as 
we  shall  now  take  up,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  a  few  things  with 
which  to  work.  This  outfit  will  be  lim- 
ited in  its  scope,  economy  of  space  be- 
ing imperative.  A  convenient  instru- 
ment roll  may  be  made  from  a  strip  of 
canvas,  with  a  pocket  at  the  bottom  and 
loops  for  holding  instruments.  This 
can  be  rolled  into  compact  shape  when 
filled   and  tied  with  tape. 

In  the  pocket  place  a  card  of  assort- 
ed silk  ligature,  ranging  in  size  from 
one  to  six,  half  a  dozen  egg-eyed  needles 
ranging  from  full  to  half  curve,  one 
yard  of  oiled  silk  or  an  equal  amount 
of  gutta-percha  tissue,  one  bottle  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  tablets  mentioned 
before,  half  ounce  Squibb's  surgical 
powder  in  shaker-top  can,  four  ounces 
absorbent  cotton  in  carton,  two  yards 
sterilized  cotton  gauze  sealed,  a  paper 
of  safety  pins  and  another  of  common 
pins,  one  soft  rubber  catheter,  number 
9,  one  roll  adhesive  tape  two  inches 
wide. 

In  the  loops  place  one  needle-holder 
(Emmet's),  one  hypodermic  syringe 
(all  metal),  one  pair  straight  shears 
about  six  inches,  two  haemostatic  for- 
ceps (Kelly's),  one  curved  bistoury 
(small),  and  one  splinter  forcep.  The 
metal  case  for  the  hypodermic  has  com- 


partments for  small  tubes  containing 
the  hypodermic  tablets.  Take  one  tube 
each  of  the  following:  hydrochlorate  co- 
caine gr.  \,  morphine  sulphate  gr.  £, 
strychnine  sulphate  gr.  -g^-.  With  the 
foregoing  rather  limited  equipment  5'ou 
will  be  able  to  render  assistance  to  a 
person  injured  in  any  of  the  accidents 
likely  to  occur  in^the  woods. 

There  are  a  few  surgical  principles 
that  should  be  impressed  upon  your 
mind  before  the  subject  of  treatment  is 
taken  up.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  that  it  requires  a  great 
deal  more  loss  of  blood  than  is  popularly 
supposed  to  endanger  life.  There  is  no 
danger  from  hemorrhage  from  a  vein 
and  but  little  from  any  of  the  smaller 
arteries. 

The  free  flow  of  blood  from  a  wound 
instead  of  being  alarming  is  the  most 
beneficial  thing  that  can  happen.  The 
cleansing  power  of  flowing  blood  cannot 
be  overestimated  and  it  is  cleansing  that 
all  wounds  require.  That  brings  up  a 
second  thought.  All  serious  conse- 
quences arising  from  incised  or  punc- 
tured wounds  come  from  the  invasion 
of  bacteria,  and  all  your  efforts  should 
be  directed  against  these  energetic  little 
gentlemen,  either  those  that  have  al- 
ready entered  the  wound  or  those  that 
are  striving  to  gain  ingress. 

A  simple  cut  will,  if  permitted  to  seal 
itself  up  in  its  own  blood,  generally  heal 
without  any  further  interference.  The 
man  who  puts  tobacco,  flour,  soap,  or 
any  other  of  the  popular  monstrosities 
on  a  wound  is  little  short  of  a  criminal. 

While,  theoretically,  many  people 
know  that  blood  flowing  in  a  steady 
stream  is  coming  from  a  vein  and  that 
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flowing  in  jets  or  spurts  is  coming  from 
an  artery,  few  know  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  knowledge.  The  general 
rule  to  make  pressure  between  the  heart 
and  the  wound  in  case  of  a  jet  and  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  extremity  in 
case  of  a  stream  is  only  good  as  a  gen- 
eral rule;  there  are  exceptions  and  it  is 
exceptions  that  make  the  rule  danger- 
ous. There  are  times  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reverse  the  process. 

The  proper  way  is  to  make  compres- 
sion with  your  fingers  until  you  have 
located  the  region  the  blood  comes  from ; 
then  apply  your  steady  compression  in 
that  locality.  There  are  a  few  great 
arterial  trunks  that  lie  near  the  surface 
and  may  become  injured,  the  injury 
causing  death  from  hemorrhage.  The 
manner  of  locating  the  compression 
point  for  these  arteries  will  be  given. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  artery 
that  runs  down  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
called  the  femoral.  Bleeding  from  this 
vessel  will  result  in  death  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  it  has  been  known  to  be 
severed  by  a  man  falling  on  his  sheath 
knife.  The  bleeding  may  be  controlled 
by  grasping  the  leg  with  the  fingers  near 
the  body.  About  half  way  down  the 
inner  surface  of  the  leg  the  fingers  will 
fall  into  a  slight  depression,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  lies  the  femoral  artery. 

Any  of  the  vessels  of  the  lower  limb 
may  be  controlled  by  compressing  just 
behind  the  knee  between  the  two  prom- 
inent tendons  that  will  be  found  there 
when  the  leg  is  doubled  up.  Arteries 
of  the  forearm  and  hand  can  be  stopped 
by  pressing  with  the  thumb  at  the  elbow 
joint  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps  which  you  may  feel 
like  a  cord  when  the  arm  is  extended. 
If  the  bleeding  is  from  the  upper  arm 
stretch  the  whole  arm  by  raising  it 
above  the  head.  Feel  in  the  armpit  and 
you  will  locate  a  prominent  ridge  on 
the  inner  side;  press  with  your  fingers 
just  behind  that  ridge  and  you  will  shut 
off  the  blood  supply  from  the  whole 
arm.  These  are  the  more  prominent 
vessels  that  lie  near  the  skin. 

Certain  of  these  larger  arteries  re- 
quire ligation.  The  ligation  of  an  ar- 
tery calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  sur- 
gical skill,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  save 


life  you  can  do  it.  Surgeons  now  use 
sterilized  catgut  for  the  purpose,  but 
silk  can  be  used  as  well,  taking  care 
to  leave  sufficient  end  hanging  out  of 
the  wound  to  remove  it  by. 

After  having  made  compression  and 
controlled  the  hemorrhage,  clean  out  the 
wound  and  loosen  your  tourniquet  until 
the  blood  spurts.  Locating  the  artery, 
grasp  it  in  the  bite  of  the  hemostatic 
forceps.  Cut  off  a  short  piece  of  silk 
and  tie  it  loosely  around  the  forceps. 
Have  some  one  pull  up  on  the  forceps 
and  at  the  same  time  with  your  fore- 
fingers slip  the  knot  down  over  the  end 
of  the  cut  vessel.  Tie  tight  and  remove 
your  forceps. 

This  procedure  will  be  necessary  on- 
ly in  case  of  injury  to  large  vessels. 
Smaller  arteries  can  be  controlled  by 
the  means  hereafter  described,  or  by 
placing  a  heavy  pad  of  gauze  over  them 
and  making  compression  with  a  tight 
bandage.  The  blood  will  become  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  of  the  cloth  and 
form  a  clot. 


The  Most  Frequent  Injury 

Incised  wounds  inflicted  with  sharp 
instruments  will  be  found  to  comprise 
practically  all  the  injuries  occurring  in 
the  woods.  The  method  of  treating  one 
will  illustrate  that  of  dealing  with  all. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  cutting  firewood 
the  camper  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
drive  a  sharp  ax  into  his  instep  (a  quite 
common  accident).  The  blood  spouts 
at  once  in  a  very  alarming  manner.  He 
hobbles  to  the  camp  and  removes  his 
shoe.  An  ugly  gaping  wound  appears, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  blood  is  jet- 
ting, indicating  that  an  artery  has  been 
severed. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  stop 
the  blood.  Take  a  handkerchief  or  oth- 
er cloth  and  tie  it  about  the  ankle  rath- 
er loosely,  place  a  small  stick  or  a 
table  fork  beneath  it  and  twist.  In  a 
few  turns  you  will  note  that  the  blood 
is  flowing  with  less  force  and  shortly 
will  cease  altogether. 

When  the  bleeding  has  been  entirely 
controlled  get  out  your  surgical  kit  and 
throw  a  pair  of  the  hemostatic  forceps 
into  the  boiling  water.     After  they  are 
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sterilized  wash  the  wound  free  from 
blood  with  pure  water.  I  will  add  in 
this  connection  that  spring  water  in  the 
mountains  is  practically  sterile  and  can 
be  used  for  washing  wounds  without 
any  danger  of  infection. 

After  the  wound  is  clean  have  some 
one  slightly  loosen  the  tourniquet.  As  he 
does  this  watch  sharply  for  the  jet  of 
blood  that  will  locate  the  cut  artery. 
As  soon  as  you  see  it  grasp  it  with  the 
forceps,  lock  them,  and  leave  them  in 
place.  The  compression  of  the  forceps 
while  you  are  getting  ready  your  other 
instruments  will  seal  up  the  vessel  so 
that  when  you  remove  them  it  will  not 
bleed  any  more. 

Take  two  of  your  full  curved  needles, 
at  least  two  inches  long,  and  thread 
them  with  quite  coarse  silk,  cut  off  a 
piece  of  your  gauze  and  run  the  needles 
through  it.  Place  the  needles  thus  pre- 
pared, the  needle  holder,  shears,  and 
the  other  pair  of  hemostats  in  a  vessel 
and  boil.  In  the  meantime  make  up  a 
solution  of  the  bichloride,  using  the  an- 
tiseptic tablets  for  that  purpose. 

Wash  your  hands  well  and  rinse 
them  in  the  bichloride  solution.  Clean 
out  the  wound,  taking  great  care 
to  remove  all  clots.  With  one  of 
the  threaded  needles  in  the  grasp  of 
the  needle  holder  begin  at  the  upper 
angle  of  the  wound,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  end.  Pass  the  needle  down 
through  the  flesh  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  carrying  it  well  toward 
the  bottom  and  making  it  enter  the 
wound  near  the  bottom  and  reenter  the 
flesh  on  the  opposite  side,  pass  up 
through  and  out  an  equal  distance  from 
the  edge.  Cut  the  thread  off  and  lay 
the  two  ends  out  of  your  way,  leaving, 
of  course,  sufficient  to  tie  with  when 
the   time  comes. 

Place  your  row  of  stitches  half  an 
inch  apart  all  down  the  wound.  When 
all  the  stitches  are  in  place  you  may  be- 
gin to  tie.  Take  the  two  ends  of  the 
first  stitch  in  your  hands  and  lift  up  on 
them,  this  will  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together.  Tie  the  thread,  turn- 
ing the  first  knot  under  twice  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping.  After  all  the  stitches 
have  been  tied  take  the  handle  of  your 
scalpel    or    the    forceps    and    raise    the 


edges  of  the  skin,  which  will  have  rolled 
in,  until  they  meet  each  other.  This  is 
necessary,  as  where  the  skin  is  rolled  in 
it  will  not  heal  readily  and  leaves  an 
opening  for  the  entrance  of  bacteria. 

Sponge  off  all  the  free  blood  and 
dust  well  with  surgical  powder.  Place 
a  pad  of  gauze  that  has  been  soaked  in 
the  bichloride  solution  over  the  wound, 
cover  that  with  a  wad  of  cotton  and  the 
cotton  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  ban- 
dage over  all,  and  do  not  molest  for  at 
least  three  days. 

After  five  days  you  may  remove  your 
stitches  in  this  manner:  Cut  the  stitch 
near  the  skin  on  one  side,  grasp  the 
knot  in  the  bite  of  the  forceps  and  pull 
it  out.  Be  careful  not  to  try  to  pull 
the  knot  through  the  flesh,  and  do  not 
leave  any  end  on  the  part  you  do  pull 
through  the  flesh,  as  it  may  carry  in- 
fection down  into  the  wound. 

Doing  Without  the  Stitches 

Certain  cuts  may  be  dressed  without 
stitches.  Proceed  as  before  up  to  the 
point  of  putting  in  the  stitches,  then 
roll  up  two  pieces  of  gauze  as  long  as 
the  cut  and  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  Lay  these  on  either  side  of  the 
wound  quite  close  to  it.  With  adhesive 
tape  half  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches 
long  begin  two  inches  on  either  side 
of  the  wound  and  carry  across,  bring- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  together. 
Place  these  strips  half  an  inch  apart  un- 
til the  wound  is  brought  into  line. 
Dress  as  before,  except  that  you  will 
have  to  omit  the  moist  gauze,  dressing 
with  the  powder  entirely. 

I  want  to  add  here  that  should  you 
run  out  of  sterilized  gauze  at  any  time 
you  can  make  it  from  any  soft  cloth  by 
boiling  it  for  ten  minutes  in  the  bichlor- 
ide solution  and  hanging  in  the  air 
to  dry.  The  pain  attendant  upon 
any  surgical  manipulation  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a 
solution  of  cocaine. 

When  you  get  your  hypodermic  have 
the  instrument  man  show  you  how  it 
works.  He  can  show  you  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  it.  Insert  the  needle 
half  an  inch  from  the  wound  and  inject 
a   few    drops   of   the   solution   into   the 
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skin.  Proceed  thus  entirely  around  the 
wound  and  by  the  time  you  are  through 
the  wound  will  be  perfectly  painless. 
Before  replacing  the  instrument  always 
dry  it  out  and  replace  the  small  brass 
wire  that  you  will  find  in  the  needle. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  approach 
the  subject  of  punctured  wounds,  which 
also  include  those  resulting  from  gun 
shots  and  powder  explosions.  The  rule 
among  surgeons  is  to  meddle  with  these 
injuries  as  little  as  possible,  provided 
they  do  not  penetrate  the  abdomen.  In 
the  case  of  penetrating  wounds  caused 
by  falling  on  a  sharp  stick  or  other 
sharp  pointed  instrument,  it  is  well  to 
clean  out  the  wound,  removing  all  for- 
eign substance  that  may  be  present, 
searching  diligently  for  pieces  of  cloth, 
rust,  charcoal,  bark,  or  other  foreign 
matter.  These  things  in  certain  locali- 
ties contain  the  germ  of  lock-jaw,  and 
many  contain  it  anywhere. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  felt  wads 
from  shotgun  shells.  All  diligence 
should  be  exercised  to  clean  out  a 
wound  resulting  from  such  a  cause. 
Shotgun  wads  are  manufactured  from 
the  most  filthy  kinds  of  old  hair,  often 
reeking  with  the  bacillus  of  tetanus. 

If  the  wound  was  caused  by  a  sliver 
of  wood  and  the  sliver  still  remains  in 
the  wound  remove  it  by  making  an  in- 
cision with  your  bistoury.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  cut.  A  little  cut  is  worse  than 
none;  go  deep  enough  to  liberate  the 
sliver  so  that  it  may  be  removed  with 
the  splinter  forceps.  Then  wash  the 
wound  from  the  bottom  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  dress  as  before,  using  the  bi- 
chloride. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  less 
one  attempts  to  do  with  gunshot 
wounds  the  better.  Nature  has  a  ten- 
dency to  wall  off  foreign  bodies  that  are 
in  the  main  sterile  and  will  ordinarily 
do  so  with  a  bullet  if  given  a  chance. 
Keep  the  patient  quiet,  prevent  infec- 
tion from  entering  the  wound,  and 
trust  to  Nature  to  do  the  rest. 

An  incident  will  illustrate  what  takes 
place  when  Nature  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  out  her  plastic  wall  ma- 
terial around  a  foreign  body.  Some 
years  ago  a  party  of  Eastern  people 
were  camping  in  the  heart  of  the  Bit- 


ter Roots.  Among  the  party  were  two 
boys  of  the  age  when  boys  are  prone  to 
try  experiments.  They  bored  a  small 
hole  in  a  spruce  tree  and  drove  into  it 
a  high  power  30-30  cartridge.  Then 
they  stood  off  some  fifteen  feet  and  fired 
at  the  cartridge  with  a  small  rifle.  One 
of  them  hit  it. 

The  30-30  shell  came  back  and 
penetrated  the  abdomen  of  the  juvenile 
marksman,  burying  itself  and  driving 
pieces  of  clothing  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  messenger  who  came  for 
me  was  thirty-six  hours  on  the  trail  and 
I  was  an  equal  length  of  time  reaching 
the  camp.  The  people  had  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  and 
I  found  him  resting  fairly  easy.  So 
deeply  had  the  missile  penetrated  that  it 
required  a  considerable  incision  to  re- 
move it. 

When  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  I  found  that  Nature  had  thrown 
about  the  wounded  area  a  wall  of  pro- 
tective lymph  and  all  the  pus  that  had 
accumulated  was  in  a  pocket.  I  laid 
the  pocket  well  open,  evacuated  its  con- 
tents, and  removed  the  bits  of  cloth  that 
I  found,  dressed  the  wound,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  youngster 
recover. 

Three  Kinds  of  Burns 

Burns  are  classified  according  to  de- 
gree of  injury.  Those  of  the  first  de- 
gree are  where  the  skin  is  reddened,  but 
no  blister  formed.  The  second  degree 
includes  those  where  there  has  been  de- 
cided blistering,  and  the  third,  where 
the  flesh  has  been  charred.  Those  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees  are  the 
most  common  in  about  the  proportion 
of  99  to  I. 

A  burn  of  the  first  degree  can  be 
best  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold 
water.  This  is  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  a  few  years  ago,  but  is  in  full 
accord  with  that  of  to-day.  The  water 
should  be  changed  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
warm. 

Burns  of  the  second  degree  require 
more  care.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  blister.  The  primary 
object  in  treating  burns  is  to  exclude 
air  and  the  skin  remaining  intact  will 
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do  this  much  better  than  any  artificial 
means. 

The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  pre- 
pare a  dressing  for  burns  by  cooking 
deer  suet  with  balm  of  gilead  buds. 
This  is  the  most  effective  application 
for  severe  burns  I  have  ever  seen.  If 
deer  suet  is  not  available,  any  fresh  tal- 
low that  has  been  cooked  will  serve  as 
well.  Throw  a  handful  of  the  buds 
into  a  vessel  and  cover  them  with  the 
suet,  boil  for  thirty  minutes,  and  strain. 
When  nearly  cold  apply  to  the  burn 
and  cover  with  a  soft  cloth.  The  pain 
ceases  almost  immediately. 

It  seems  singular  after  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  but  few 
people  know  how  to  restore  a  drowned 
person.  The  matter  is  really  quite  sim- 
ple, yet  it  requires  great  attention  to 
detail.  Spasmodic  efforts  are  useless. 
The  thing  has  to  be  gone  about  meth- 
odically and  the  method  persisted  in  for 
a  long  time,  often  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ing certain  defeat. 

In  the  first  place,  statistics  show  that 
no  person  who  has  been  submerged  in 
the  water  for  a  period  of  seven  min- 
utes was  ever  resuscitated.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  after  five  minutes' 
immersion  anything  can  be  accom- 
plished, still  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

First  Step   in   Drowning  Accident 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  a  person 
is  rescued  from  the  water  is  to  remove 
all  clothing  from  about  the  chest  and 
neck.  Do  not  take  the  time  to  draw 
the  garments  off,  but  rip  them  off  with 
a  knife.  Turn  the  body  over  and 
stand  astride  it.  Grasp  it  about  the 
middle  and  lift  up  so  that  only  the  head 
and  feet  are  touching  the  ground.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  free  the  lungs  and 
air  passages  from  water  and  mucus.  Do 
this  several  times. 

With  a  handkerchief  wipe  out  the 
mouth  and  as  far  down  the  throat  as 
you  can  reach.  Lay  the  patient  on  his 
back  with  a  folded  coat  under  his 
shoulders.  Kneel  at  his  head  and  grasp 
both  arms  at  the  wrists  and  pull  them 
well  up  over  his  head,  hold  for  an  in- 
stant, return  to  the  sides  and  press  them 
against  the  ribs,  hold  for  an  instant  and 


repeat.  Do  this  about  twenty  times 
each  minute. 

The  tendency  is  to  work  too  fast. 
The  movement  should  be  about  as  fast 
as  a  man  breathes,  the  object  being  to 
simulate  the  ordinary  respiratory  move- 
ments as  nearly  as  may  be.  While  this 
is  being  done  another  person  may  grasp 
the  tongue  and  pull  it  up  and  out  of 
the  mouth,  keeping  time  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  arms.  When  the  patient 
begins  to  show  signs  of  life  wrap  him 
well  in  hot  blankets,  place  hot  stones 
at  his  feet,  and  administer  hot  water, 
brandy,  or  strong  hot  coffee. 

As  before  suggested,  the  efforts  at  re- 
storation should  be  persisted  in  for  a 
long  time,  until  either  success  rewards 
your  efforts  or  the  body  becomes  quite 
cold  and  rigid.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  little  spark  of  life  left  and  you 
may  fan  it  into  flame  after  hours  of 
effort. 

There  are  many  minor  accidents  for 
which  it  is  well  to  be  prepared.  For 
example,  to  remove  a  fish  hook:  Do  not 
try  to  pull  it  back;  push  it  on  through, 
file  or  break  off  the  barb  and  it  can  be 
removed  readily. 

To  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the 
eye :  First  cocainize  the  eye  by  dropping 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving one  of  the  cocaine  tablets  in  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  water,  then  turn  the 
lid  back  over  a  match,  telling  the  per- 
son to  look  down  at  the  same  time, 
and  brush  the  substance  off  with  a  soft 
cloth.  If  it  is  under  the  lower  lid 
place  your  forefinger  on  his  cheek  just 
beneath  the  eye,  pull  down,  and  tell 
him  to  look  up.  If  it  adheres  to  the 
eyeball,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cinder  or  a 
small  piece  of  steel,  after  cocainizing 
the  eye  remove  with  a  sharp  knife  by 
brushing. 

Insects  sometimes  crawl  into  the  ear 
and  make  a  lot  of  commotion.  Place 
the  patient  on  his  side  with  that  ear 
uppermost  and  pour  plenty  of  warm 
water  into  the  ear.  By  plenty  I  mean 
several  quarts.  The  bug  will  crawl  out 
or  be  washed  out  by  the  returning 
stream  of  water. 

Burns  well  characterized  toothache 
as  "Thou  hell  of  a'  diseases."  If  the 
tooth  has  a  cavity  (as  it  probably  has), 
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a  small  crystal  of  cocaine  dropped  dry 
into  the  cavity  and  covered  with  a  little 
pledget  of  cotton  will  give  immediate 
relief. 

For  bleeding  from  the  nose,  place  a 
pledget  of  cotton  in  each  nostril,  lay  the 
patient  on  his  face,  and  pour  cold  wa- 
ter over  the  back  of  the  neck.  Leave 
the  cotton  there  for  several  hours.  The 
idea  is  that  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  be- 
comes entangled  in  the  fibrin  of  the 
cotton  and  sets  up  a  clot  that  seals  the 
bleeding  surface,  while  the  cold  water 
closes  the  blood  supply  by  its  action  on 
the  artery  supplying  the  parts. 

Hiccough  is  a  distressing  and  some- 
times a  dangerous  complaint.  Many 
times  a  swallow  of  water  will  stop  it. 
If  simple  measures  fail,  the  following 
has  been  found  very  efficacious.  The 
nerves  that  produce  hiccough  are  near 
the  surface  in  the  neck.  They  may  be 
reached  and  compressed  by  placing  two 
fingers  right  in  the  center  or  the  top  of 
the  breastbone  between  the  two  cords 
that  run  up  either  side  of  the  neck  and 
pressing  inward,  downward,  and  out- 
ward. A  few  minutes'  pressure  of  this 
kind  will  stop  the  most  obstinate  hic- 
cough. 

Certain  injuries  are  attended  with 
what  is  known  as  shock.     Usually  the 


degree  of  shock  is  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  though  not  always 
so.  Often  seemingly  trivial  injuries 
produce  a  fatal  shock.  The  symptoms 
are  cold,  clammy  skin,  face  very  pale 
and  pinched,  eyes  widely  dilated  and 
staring,  pulse  rapid  and  irregular,  little 
or  no  pain,  even  from  severe  injuries. 
The  patient  retains  his  mental  facul- 
ties but  loses  the  power  to  originate, 
answering  when  spoken  to  but  volun- 
teering no  statements  of  his  own. 

The  treatment  consists  in  lowering 
the  head  and  elevating  the  extremities. 
Wrap  the  patient  in  hot  blankets  and 
place  hot  water  bottles  about  him,  give 
brandy,  or  what  is  as  good,  hot  water; 
inject  -^  gr.  strychnia  every  fifteen 
minutes  for  three  doses. 

The  symptoms  from  loss  of  blood  are 
very  much  the  same  as  from  shock  and 
luckily  respond  to  the  same  treatment. 
In  addition,  if  there  chances  to  be  a 
fountain  syringe  in  the  camp,  give  rec- 
tal enemas  of  hot  normal  salt  solution, 
which  can  be  made  by  dissolving  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  in  a  quart  of 
sterile  water.  In  some  way  this  solu- 
tion seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  blood 
lost.  A  hot  application  over  the  heart 
is  also  valuable,  as  are  mustard  drafts 
to  the  spine. 


In  June  Dr.  Moody  will  discuss  the  possible  "first  aid"  medical  treatment  of 
various  camp  diseases. 
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HE    CURSED    THE    DEEP    BY    ALL    HIS    GODS    IN    A    CONCENTRATED,    SPITTING 
TORRENT    OF    BLASPHEMY. 


THE    SUPsVI 
At/  s:  x 

Illustrated    by    Neal    C.    Truslow 


"HEN  the  Sadie  D. 
Hartland  chose  to 
pile  herself  up  on 
the  rocks  in  a  gale 
of  large  proportions 
from  the  southwest, 
she  did  the  job  with  a  whole  heart.  On 
an  evening  she  was  a  full-rigged  ship, 
superb  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  On  a 
morning,  she  was — firewood.  The  pa- 
pers pounced  upon  her,  held  her  before 
the  eyes  of  men  for  a  week,  and  then 
forgot  about  her  because  a  certain 
prince  had  said  something  or  something 
else,  in  a  very  after-dinner  speech. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  all 
"hands"  were  lost  with  the  ship,  but 
that  was  untrue.  One  was  saved  and 
with  him  we  have  to  deal. 

When  the  Sadie  D.  Hartland  decant- 
ed her  innerds  on  the  rocks  a  box  shot 
forth,  a  big  box  with  bars  on  one  side, 
and  a  father  of  western  ocean  rollers, 
catching    it    with    a    sonorous    gurgle, 


hurled  it  high  and  dry  upon  the  gap- 
toothed  rocks.  Here  it  split  very  neat- 
ly into  three  pieces — as  good  boxes  will, 
instead  of  turning  into  toothpicks — and 
rolled  out  upon  the  naked  granite  the 
"hand"  in  question.  He  was  a  huge- 
pawed,  green-eyed,  slash-clawed,  tuft- 
eared,  stump-tailed  devil,  and  the  same 
was  a  bob-cat,  which  is  to  North  Amer- 
ica what  the  wild  cat  is  to  Scotland,  on- 
ly more  so. 

He  shook  himself  clear  of  the  debris, 
bounced  out  of  the  way  of  the  roaring, 
thundering,  tumbling  next  wave,  hauled 
himself  clear  of  that  ravening  sea  on 
to  an  upflung  fang  of  rock,  and,  turn- 
ing, cursed  the  deep  by  all  his  gods  in  a 
concentrated,  spitting,  swearing  torrent 
of  blasphemy.  Thereafter  he  climbed 
to  the  cliff-top  and  stood  staring,  with 
inscrutable  eyes  and  restless,  switching 
apology  for  a  tail,  out  upon  the  dumb, 
dark,  rolling  mystery  of  the  moor. 

He  shook  each  paw  cat  fashion,  cleaned 
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himself  as  best  he  could,  tested  his 
claws  on  a  heather  stump,  took  one  last 
look  at  the  Sadie  D.  Hartland  beating 
her  heart  out  in  the  white  smother  be- 
low, and  became  extinct.  That  is  to 
say,  he  became  extinct  to  the  human  eye. 
To  the  eye  of  the  wild — for  not  one 
foot  falls  in  the  wild  without  a  hun- 
dred hidden  watchers  noting  the  fact — 
he  crouched,  slid  forward,  and  crouched 
again,  and  the  heather — with  its  back 
to  the  storm — took  him  into  its  arms, 
and  he  was  not.  An  animal  dealer 
somewhere  in  England  was  the  poorer 
by  a  bob-cat  reported  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Sadie  D.  Hartland. 

An  hour  later  the  bob-cat  cast  up  in 
a  glen,  still  as  a  backwater,  deep  as  a 
pit,  where  pine  trees  whipped  and 
crashed  along  the  flanking  heights  and 
a  stream  in  a  great  hurry  hustled  down 
among  the  boulders. 

The  bob-cat,  thinking  he  could  find 
nothing  better  farther  on  in  this  new 
land,  elected  to  make  his  lair  there  right 
off,  but  something  moved  somewhere, 
and  he  turned  into  a  flattened  mystery. 
Then  a  hare  got  up  literally  out  of  the 
ground  and  limped  into  space,  a  red 
fox — grinning  from  ear  to  ear — which 
had  been  watching  the  hare,  uprose  and 
suddenly  remembered  an  appointment 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  a  weasel 
paniced  past  in  a  tearing  hurry.  Where- 
upon the  bob-cat  became  as  the  clay  it- 
self in  stillness,  for  he  knew  by  these 
signs  that  some  great  one  of  the  wilds 
was  at  hand. 

Came  a  sigh  and  a  whisper,  and  a 
deep  breathing  somewhere  in  the  gloom, 
and  the  bob-cat  quivered  and  stiffened 
from  head  to  foot.  Followed  a  long, 
tense  pause,  in  which  presumably  the 
great  one  was  taking  stock  of  the  glen. 
Then  something  purred. 

The  bob-cat  may  have  moved  on  legs, 
I  don't  know.  To  the  eye  it  appeared 
as  if  he  did  not — as  if,  in  fact,  he  slid 
along  on  an  invisible  rail,  and  his  head 
and  tail  and  back  were  in  line  and  his 
belly  was  on  the  ground. 

When  he  stopped,  he  did  so  because 
a  clearing  checked  him,  and  in  the  clear- 
ing was  the  biggest,  most  evil  visaged, 
slouching,  slit-eared  ruffian  of  a  cat  Na- 
ture ever  made  a  mistake  in  planning. 


That  was  bad.  Farther  on  and  lying 
down  was  another,  and  a  smaller  one. 
That  was  worse.  And  they  were 
making  love,  and  that  was  worst  of  all. 
If  anything  was  needed  to  complete  the 
awkwardness  of  affairs,  the  moon  sud- 
denly started  dodging  about  behind 
hustling  clouds  and  turned  the  world 
into  piebald  patches  that  hunted  one  an- 
other over  the  rugged  picture  aggravat- 
ingly. 

Here  was  the  wild-cat  of  Scotland, 
the  cat-a-mount  of  the  legends,  which  is 
no  more  than  the  most  wicked  catas- 
trophe that  hunts  on  four  legs.  This 
the  bob-cat  did  not  know,  but  what  he 
saw  was  enough,  quite  enough,  and  he 
needed  no  books  to  tell  him  the  rest. 
He  wished  himself  out  of  it  and  tried 
to  execute  the  wish,  but  a  patch  of  light 
caught  him  in  a  bare  place  and  he 
stayed,  because  in  the  gloom  that  fol- 
lowed the  purring  stopped;  so  did  he. 

A  whiff  of  his  scent  maybe;  a 
glimpse  as  of  a  patch  of  mist  drifting 
away ;  a  whisper  from  some  shifted  leaf  ; 
all,  or  every  one,  of  these  things  may 
have  caught  the  wild-cat's  attention. 
He  was  in  love,  for  one  thing.  For 
another,  he  had  ruled  over  those  parts, 
lord  paramount  among  all  the  wild 
hunters,  for  many  years.  All  beasts, 
excepting  the  ponderous  red  stag,  broke 
trail  for  him  when  he  hunted.  None 
dared  face  him.  He  was  a  terror,  a 
night-mare,  even  to  his  own  kind.  In 
three  bounds  he  was  close  to  the  cause 
of  alarm. 

Then,  very  slowly,  the  bob-cat 
turned.  His  eyes  shot  green-yellow 
flame.  His  ears  were  gone,  flattened, 
invisible.  His  claws  unsheathed.  His 
body  was  a  steel  spring  ready  set,  a  dan- 
gerous toy  to  play  with  even  for  a  man. 
And  he  stared  the  wild-cat  between  the 
eyes — a  slow,  evil,  insolent  stare. 

Thereafter  it  is  on  record  that  ter- 
rible things  happened.  The  foxes  paused 
as  they  glided  hunting  afar,  appalled  at 
the  sounds  of  that  battle.  The  slow 
polecat — who  knew  no  ordinary  fear 
save  the  wild-cat,  and  whose  smell  is  aw- 
ful— removed  from  that  glen  in  haste. 
The  heavy  badger,  bent  on  he  alone 
knows  what  secret  errand,  checked  at 
the  clamor  and,  turning  aside,  made  a 
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careful  detour.  The  gentle-eyed  does, 
feeding  to  leeward  on  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  caught  the  tumult  from  afar 
and  clattered,  snorting,  to  the  higher 
slopes  in  frantic  terror. 

Everywhere  through  the  wild,  as  a 
ripple  spreads  far  and  wide,  the  news 
of  the  duel  swept  and  eddied  and  half 
the  wild  folk  of  the  mountain  were 
aroused,  watchful,  nervous,  ill  at  ease, 
fearing  they  knew  not  what.  All  the 
time  the  storm  roared  and  lashed  over 
the  glen,  and  the  turmoil  of  a  worse 
storm,  the  storm  of  beasts  in  combat, 
came  back  to  the  watchers  from  out  its 
depths. 

The  she-cat  was  the  first  to  go.  She 
fled  without  shame,  leaving  her  lord  to 
the  benefit  of  his  quarrel.  The  sky, 
however,  had  paled  to  dawn  before  he 
himself,  her  lord  in  question,  followed. 
And  the  sun,  as  if  on  purpose,  turned 
all  that  gaunt,  mist-wreathed,  moun- 
tain-rent, superb  land  to  crimson  fire. 
He  was  a  sight  for  the  gods,  that  wild- 
cat, but  not  for  men.  A  horrible  pic- 
ture, a  blot  on  the  landscape;  he  reeled 
as  he  walked,  drunkenly,  numbly,  stu- 
pidly, groping  blindly  in  the  new-born 
light,  and  it  needed  not  that  light  to 
turn  him  red. 

The  bob-cat  went  away  also,  but 
none  save  a  watchful  old  cock-grouse 
saw  his  going.  He  went,  belly  flat, 
with  that  lack  of  haste,  that  extraordi- 
nary self  absorption,  peculiar  to  cats. 
Part  of  his  left  ear  was  not,  his  com- 
plexion was  a  trifle  upset,  his  fur  was 
ruffled,  but  the  working  parts  of  him 
were  sound,  and  he  had  spilt  no  more 
blood  than  was  healthy.  What  he  had 
done — and  this  he  did  not  know  then — 
was  to  start  a  very  pretty  little  blood 
feud  and  burden  himself  with  a  life- 
long foe  who  for  sheer  evilness  had  on- 
ly one  equal — himself. 

Day  had  dawned.  The  wild  duck, 
streaming  high  and  fast  back  to  the  sea, 
said  so.  The  black-cock,  calling  all  the 
glory  of  the  sun  to  witness  that  he  was 
without  equal  for  beauty,  agreed  with 
them.  The  single,  lonely  old  "fourteen 
pointer"  stag,  plodding  up  to  the  heights 
after  a  night  spent  raiding  lowland 
fields,  proved  it.  And  by  all  the  time- 
worn    and    time    proven    Laws    of    the 


Cats,  the  bob-cat  should  have  found 
himself  a  lair.  But  when  you  have 
fought  long  and  strenuously,  two  things 
are  needful  before  sleep — food  and 
drink. 

The  second  the  stream  gave.  The 
first  he  found  in  a  marsh  under  the 
shadow  of  a  hill  and  much  mist.  The 
marsh  was  given  over  to  wild  duck  and 
other  things. 

On  the  sedge-flanked  edge  of  a  pool 
the  bob-cat  made  his  stalk  and  the  end 
of  it  was  a  mallard  drake;  it  was  also 
the  end  of  the  drake.  One  moment  a 
full,  plump,  proud,  handsome  bird ;  the 
next,  a  limp,  feathered  heap.  There 
had  come  a  lightning  leap  of  something, 
a  half  opening  of  the  bird's  scimiter 
wings,  a  hissing,  slashing  blow  and 
then — the  whispering,  mysterious,  terri- 
fying silence  of  the  marshes. 

The  bob-cat,  picking  up  his  prize, 
turned,  and  as  he  turned,  he  cringed  and 
sank  into  his  tracks,  lower  and  lower, 
till  it  seemed  that  he  must  be  going 
back  into  the  earth  whence  he  was 
wrought.  Nothing  had  spoken.  No 
footfall  had  squelched  in  the  ooze.  But 
the  light  of  the  full-eyed  sun  had  been 
blotted  out.  A  shadow  had  fallen 
athwart  the  bob-cat  and  it  was  as  the 
shadow  of  doom. 

The  cat's  inscrutable  eyes  flashed  up- 
ward and  he  saw  wings.  That  was  the 
first  impression  the  huge  shadow  gave 
one — wings,  vast,  rustling,  wonderful! 
The  second  impression  was  of  power, 
relentless,  bold,  insolent,  proud  power, 
backed  by  the  full  panoply  of  war,  driv- 
en by  Strength  with  a  capital  S.  There 
is  only  one  bird  in  all  the  world  that 
carries  that  "grand  presence,"  that  aloof, 
regal,  calm  sense  of  power,  and  that  is 
the  eagle.  This  the  bob-cat  knew. 
That  this  was  a  white-tailed  sea  eagle 
was  of  no  account  to  him.  It  was  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  hungry  that  counted, 
for  your  eagle  full  is  a  barn-door  fowl, 
but  your  eagle  hungry  is  a  mishap. 

"Errrrrr-pht!"  said  the  cat.  "Mm- 
mmmmhhhhherrrr-pht !" 

The  remark  was  full  and  complete. 
Even  a  lamb  would  have  known  its 
meaning.  The  eagle  did.  He  "backed 
air"  and  reconsidered,  while  the  cat  con- 
tinued to  blow  off  steam  at  thirty-sec- 
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ond  intervals.  Even  an  eagle  is  not 
above  taking  hints,  nor  was  this  one 
above  taking  wild  duck  from  other  peo- 
ple. Till  then,  however,  the  other  peo- 
ple had  not  included  bob-cats.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  ten  years'  experience 
of  a  disreputable,  checkered  career  to 
cover  bob-cats. 

At  last,  presuming  on  the  effect  his 
bad  language  had  created,  the  bob-cat 
raised  his  prey  and  edged  to  cover.  He 
knew  that  an  eagle  is,  if  one  may  so 
term  it,  at  sea  in  cover,  and  cover  is  the 
bob-cat's  realm.     Then  the  eagle  fell. 

It  was  as  if  a  young  volcano  had 
taken  unto  itself  life  in  that  place.  One 
could  not  tell  which  was  cat  and  which 
was  eagle.  There  was  chaos  and  all 
manner  of  unseemly  noises  that  scared 
the  wild  ducks  that  owned  the  place 
into  a  whirring  cloud  and  jarred  the 
other  things — rats  mostly  and  an  otter 
or  two — out  of  their  beauty  sleep. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  that 
argument.  Much  of  it  appeared  to  be 
mud  and  bad  language.    Nor  do  I  know 


who  claimed  to  be  victor.  Anyway,  it 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun, 
though  how  the  bob-cat  managed  to  get 
himself  and  his  duck  into  the  reeds 
without  being  converted  into  strips  is  a 
puzzle.  He  looked  much  like  a  French 
poodle  when  the  eagle  had  done  with 
him,  and  the  eagle  appeared  to  have 
molted  at  the  wrong  time  of  year. 
The  rest  of  that  day  the  bob-cat  spent 
in  the  heart  of  the  reed  jungle  and  the 
eagle  hung  poised  overhead  for  many 
hours — he  appeared  about  the  size  of  a 
butterfly — looking  for  the  bob-cat. 

Toward  evening  the  marsh  folk 
seemed  to  get  up  and  fly  about,  and  one 
wondered  where  on  earth  they  all  came 
from.  Ducks  of  many  kinds  beat  up 
from  the  sea — the  cat  could  smell  the 
salt  air  where  he  lay — and  the  plaintive 
"wee-uu"  of  widgeon  mingled  continual- 
ly with  the  ceaseless  "q-u-a-r-k"  of  mal- 
lard drakes  leading  their  people  to  feed. 
Teal  shot  athwart  the  reeds  in  show- 
ers, like  partridges  driven  hard  down 
wind,  and  geere  hurled  the  miles  behind 
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them  in  swinging,  far-flung  companies, 
journeying  from  the  unknown  to  Heav- 
en and  they  alone  knew  where,  singing 
the  while  their  grand  wild  song  of  trav- 
el— "honk,  honk,  honka  honk,  honka, 
honka,  honk." 

Once  a  flock  of  garganey — those 
beautiful  little  blue  duck  with  white 
pencilings — hurtled  down  into  the  wa- 
ter like  shot,  and  a  slashing,  raking, 
clipper-built  peregrine  falcon,  balked  by 
the  diving  of  his  prey,  the  garganey, 
swept  to  a  post  hung  with  festoons  of 
green  weed,  where  he  sat  brooding,  a 
savage  figure  of  rapine,  in  the  eye  of  the 
furnace  red  sun.  Once  a  little  company 
of  ringed  plover — small  and  dapper 
birds — drifted  by,  like  a  puff  of  blown 
smoke,  and  a  great  bird,  not  so  much 
big  as  huge  winged,  dropped  out  of  the 
sky  without  warning  and,  passing  clean 
through  the  flock  of  ringed  plover,  di- 
minished their  number  by  one. 

This  bird  was  hawk-like  in  his 
"stoop,"  but  in  that  alone.  In  shape  he 
was  gull-like,  in  color  he  was  dark  al- 
most to  blackness,  and  his  name  was 
Richardson's  skua;  if  they  had  called 
him  Richardson's  devil  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  point.  Robber  was 
writ  large  all  over  him,  and  his  shadow 
was  a  nightmare  throughout  this  waste. 

Then  the  bob-cat  stood  up  to  go. 
Watching  other  folks  hunt  had  made 
him  hungry.  He  struck  a  spur  of  a 
mountain  running  out  like  a  finger  into 
the  marsh— which  had  probably  once 
been  a  lake — and  on  the  spur  was  a 
hog  mane  of  Scotch  firs.  The  rushes 
ran  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
trunks,  and — 

The  bob-cat  fell  flat  and  stayed  there. 
Down  the  beach,  as  it  were,  of  the  spur 
an  animal  was  coming,  and  its  business 
was  urgent  and  private.  It  might  have 
been  a  shadow  gone  astray  for  all  the 
noise  it  made,  yet  it  was  big,  as  we 
count  bigness  in  these  degenerate  days 
of  a  smitten  and  attenuated  wild.  Men 
called  it  a  doe  red-deer.  If  a  man  had 
seen  it  then,  he  would  have  called  it  a 
wraith,  or  a  cloud  shadow,  or  a  mist 
puff,  according  to  his  disposition. 

Once  it  flung  up  its  head  and  ana- 
lyzed the  heavy  air.  Once  it  worked 
round  in  a  circle  and  confused  its  own 


tracks.  And  once  it  made  as  if  to  bolt 
back  to  the  cover  of  the  Scotch  firs. 
That  was  when  a  fox  came  out  of  the 
reeds  and  ran  away,  driven  forth  by 
something  unseen  that  must  have  been 
watching  there.  But  after  standing 
with  her  huge  hind  quarters-  doubled 
under  her,  ready  to  go  or  stay,  listening 
with  her  great  ears  cocked  forward  for 
some  time,  she  turned  to  the  marsh  and 
the  reeds  swallowed  her  up. 

After  the  doe  had  vanished — about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after — there  came  to 
the  shore  of  that  spur  a  great  maned 
stag,  who  threshed  about  among  the 
reeds  for  some  time,  evidently  in  search 
of  her,  and  went  away  again  without 
success.  All  the  while  the  bob-cat  lay 
like  stone,  and  the  hidden  thing,  which 
had  ousted  the  fox,  lay  like  stone; 
neither  beast  was  aware  of  the  other, 
and  both  deer  were  unaware  of  either. 
It  was  a  strange  game,  this  hidden 
watching  of  one  knows  not  what,  but 
it  is  a  game  that  Nature  loves,  a  game 
which  is  played  without  cessation  in  the 
wild,  come  winter,  come  summer,  come 
light,  come  dark. 

As  night  shut  down  the  bob-cat  up- 
rose and  slid  after  the  doe  red-deer  into 
the  heart  of  the  swamp.  He  kept  to 
the  path  that  she  had  made  for  herself. 
There  was  firm  ground  here,  if  one 
could  jump  from  tussock  to  tussock  of 
deer  grass.  All  the  time  the  wild  fowl 
clamored  far  and  near  and  the  wind 
sang  strange,  weird  songs  among  the 
reeds. 

At  last  the  path  led  to  an  islet,  where 
the  remnants  of  gorse  and  other  scrub 
fought  with  the  rushes  and  the  evil, 
carnivorous  sundew  splashed  the  ground 
with  red  stains  like  blood.  Three 
gaunt,  wind-driven  Scotch  firs  stood 
guard  over  this  islet.  One  of -the  firs 
was  crowned  with  a  nest — huge  as  a 
wheelbarrow  load — and  on  the  nest 
stood  a  bird  of  prey — it  was  a  kite,  I 
think — and  it  was  asleep. 

One — two — three  hours  slid  by,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  doe  went 
away  again,  and  the  bob-cat,  who  had 
been  lying,  drenched  with  dew,  waiting 
for  her  departure,  heard  the  whisper  of 
her  footfall  die  out  into  the  blackness. 
Then  he  moved  forward  to  the  shadow 
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under  the  firs  where  she  had  spent  her 
time.  He  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
find  there,  but  he  found  something 
more,  much  more. 

A  sound,  half  sob,  half  cry,  burst 
faintly  upon  the  night.  Only  quick  ears 
could  hear  it.  But  the  bob-cat  heard  it, 
and — miracle  of  miracles — the  doe  must 
have  heard  it  too.  Now,  by  the  lowest 
estimate,  she  cannot  have  been  far  short 
of  a  thousand  yards  away  at  the  time, 
but  she  was  a  mother,  and  the  cry  was 
the  cry  of  her  fawn,  and  very  many 
things  are  possible  to  a  mother  which 
pass  the  understanding  of  men. 

Anyway,  the  bob-cat  bolted  for  the 
spot — it  was  precisely  what  he  was 
there  for — but  the  doe  overtook  and 
passed  him  on  the  way,  going  like  the 
wind.  When  he  arrived  he  found  an 
entirely  mad  doe  plunging  about  among 
the  soft  bracken  and  grass  in  the  black- 
ness under  the  trees,  where  she  had  evi- 
dently hidden  her  fawn — found  her,  and 
that  was  all. 

Fawns  do  not  leave  the  secret  place 
in  which  their  mother  hides  them  under 
any  circumstances.  That  is  the  law  of 
the  cleft-hoofed  folk,  and  he  who  breaks 
it  dies  swiftly  at  the  hands  of  enemies 
without  the  gates.  The  doe  knew  this, 
and  the  bob-cat  knew  it,  and  they  were 
both  mad  together.  Only,  the  bob-cat 
kept  his  madness  to  himself.  He  had 
no  wish  to  meet  this  lady  bereft  of  her 
child;  he  had  rather  encounter  a  cy- 
clone. 

Yet  it  was  he  who  sought  and  found 
the  trail  of  the  beast  that  had  removed 
that  fawn — even  he  who  had  spent  half 
that  night  trailing  the  doe  for  the  very 
purpose  of  removing  her  treasure  him- 
self. He  it  was,  also,  now  so  strangely 
the  doe's  ally,  who  followed  that  trail 
as  only  a  bob-cat  could  follow  it,  silent, 
relentless,  secret,  and  terrible,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  avenger — the  avenger, 
strangely  enough,  for  a  beast  who  knew 
not  of  his  existence  and  would  have 
blotted  him  out  in  the  mud  for  the  mur- 
derer he  would  have  been,  if  she  had. 

The  last  the  bob-cat  saw  of  that  poor 
doe,  as  he  moved  off  along  the  hot  trail 
of  the  unknown,  was  a  crazy  beast 
charging  all  ways  at  once,  stopping  only 
now    and    then    to    utter    queer    little 


mother  sounds  and  listen  quivering  for 
an  answer.  The  only  answer  was  the 
hushed  whispering  of  the  three  tree- 
tops  and  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
reeds. 

The  trail  led  him  across  the  marsh  by 
the  way  he  had  come.  Later  it  dived 
into  a  maze  of  broken,  jagged  ravines, 
where  a  tiny  waterfall — a  solid  column 
of  jade  green  flanked  with  virgin  white 
foam — tumbled  out  of  the  darkness 
above  into  the  darkness  below,  and 
great  shadows,  which  were  red-deer, 
shifted  confusedly  on  the  slopes  at  his 
passing.  After  that  the  trail  struck  up 
to  Heaven,  it  seemed,  and  he  climbed 
painfully  to  dun,  boulder-freckled  slopes, 
where  the  blue  hares  frisked  in 
the  moonlight  and  the  air  grew  very 
cold.  Finally,  at  a  mighty  gash  in  a 
cloud-wrapped  peak,  above  all  the 
world,  he  stopped  and  crouched.  The 
trail  dropped  into  the  gash,  and  the 
pestilential  smell  of  a  wild  beast's  lair 
came  out  of  the  place. 

Here  he  decided  to  wait  and  watch, 
but  nothing  happened,  so  he  entered. 
There  were  things  in  that  place,  young 
things,  and  they  mewed  helplessly.  For 
a  moment  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  the 
young  things,  but  in  moving  toward 
them  he  stumbled — it  was  as  dark  as  a 
blank,  black  wall  in  there — over  some- 
thing warm.  It  was  the  fawn,  and  it 
was  dead.  That  much  his  whiskers 
showed  him.  Instantly  he  seized  it,  and 
turned  to  go.     Then  he  froze! 

A  shadow  had  fallen  across  the  en- 
trance and  two  eyes,  greenish-yellow, 
large,  and  apparently  on  fire,  regarded 
him  silently.  It  was  the  old  wild-cat; 
the  place  was  his  and  the  things  which 
mewed  were  his  kittens.  He  himself 
had  never  entered  the  place  before,  I 
think.  It  was  his  wife's  special  sanc- 
tuary, so  he  must  have  been  trailing  the 
bob-cat  all  the  time. 

Next  instant  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
for  his  mate — 'twas  the  voice  of  a  bad 
dream,  a  malignant,  appalling  yell — and 
she  came.  The  bob-cat  heard  her  clat- 
tering up  the  slope,  spitting  fire  and 
brimstone  at  every  stride,  and  her  eyes 
were  not  of  this  earth  at  all,  but  be- 
longed  to    the   Lower   Regions. 

Only  one  thing  exceeded  the  bob-cat's 
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anxiety  to  get  out  of  that  den,  and  that 
was  the  mother  cat's  anxiety  to  get  into 
it,  and  between  them  they  put  up  the 
biggest  thing  in  "scraps"  that  ever 
shocked  that  mountain-side  since  the 
wolves  howled  in  the  ravines  and  the 
reindeer  ranged  the  slopes.  It  was  im- 
mense,   appalling,    stupendous.     It    was 


also  quite  indescribable,  for  the  bob-cat 
fought  both  of  them. 

By  what  miracle  he  got  himself  to  the 
islet  in  the  swamp  again  is  not  known. 
His  normal  color  was  the  color  of  the 
mist  under  the  trees.  His  color  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  hours  after,  was  of 
sunset,   and  he  very  much  more  nearly 
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resembled  a  rag-bag,  than  a  bob-cat,  or 
any  animal  at  all,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  The  stoat  who  saw  him  pass  and 
the  short-eared  owl  who  followed  him 
aver  that  he  was  four  hours  covering 
the  down-hill  journey  from  the  den  of 
many  horrors  to  the  islet,  and  he  had 
been  only  half  an  hour  going  up.  He 
crawled  as  an  insect  crawls,  and  for  a 
full  day  after  any  man  could  have  fol- 
lowed his  trail  by  sight  and  at  the  trot. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  and  another 
day  that  bob-cat  hid  his  head  in  some 
unknown  fastness  on  the  island.  None 
saw  him  during  that  time.  In  fact, 
none  looked  for  him.  The  wild  folk 
considered  that  he  was  safer  there — 
wherever  it  was — than  sliding  about  in 
the  shadows  up  to  Heaven  knows  what 
mischief,  and  the  longer  he  remained 
there  the  better  they  liked  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  news  went  forth 
that  the  new  terror  was  abroad  again. 
One,  a  water-vole,  had  seen  his  eyes — 
balls  of  yellow-green  flame — burning 
dully  at  the  mouth  of  a  dim  den.  An- 
other, a  roe-deer,  had,  fortunately  for 
her,  picked  out  his  lithe,  stealthy  form 
sliding  silently  as  a  smoke-puff  toward 
the  mountains.  Another,  a  marsh  har- 
rier, had  marked  his  passage  across  the 
marsh  by  the  swaying  of  the  reeds. 

The  bob-cat  had  quite  recovered  by 
that  time.  I  mean  he  had  quite  recov- 
ered his  strength  and  his  health,  and 
his  appetite  was  a  public  danger,  no  less. 
Only  his  temper  he  had  not  recov- 
ered. That  was  lost,  shattered  forever, 
though,  as  he  generally  lost  it  about  six 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  anyway, 
the  loss  was  not  great. 

The  day  died  slowly,  and  all  the 
world  stood  by,  silent,  hushed,  awed, 
waiting  for  the  end.  An  old  cock-grouse 
buzzed  by,  straightened  and  stopped 
his  wing,  and  slid  down  on  a  long 
slant.  The  bob-cat's  whiskered  face 
and  tufted  ears  thrust  up  out  of  the 
grass,  and  an  odd  green  sheen  drifted 
across  his  eyes  as  he  watched. 

The  grouse  was  down  somewhere  out 
of  sight  over  the  shoulder  of  a  bluff,  and 
the  bob-cat  removed  to  that  place  swift- 
ly. Before  he  got  there,  however,  he 
made  a  great  discovery,  and  if  the 
ground  had  been  a  little  less  hard,  I  think 


he  would  have  sunk  into  it  completely. 
A  bush  swayed,  and  a  mottled  black- 
and-white  head,  with  horns  in  a  com- 
plete curve,  thrust  out  therefrom. 
Sheep,  telegraphed  the  bob-cat's  nose  to 
his  brain,  and  he  straightway  fell  flat. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  became  conscious 
of  things  moving  all  about  him,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  had  gotten  him  into  the 
middle  of  a  big  flock  of  sheep  spread 
over  the  mountain-side. 

Now  there  are  many  things  easier 
than  lying  in  the  middle  of  a  scattered 
flock  of  mountain  sheep  without  being 
discovered,  while  to  quit  that  flock 
without  causing  a  general  wild  and  com- 
promising stampede  is  a  maneuver  to 
be  marveled  at.  Yet  that  bob-cat  did 
more,  he  quitted  the  flock  taking  a  lamb 
with  him,  and  none  of  them,  not  even 
its  own  mother,  ever  knew  where  that 
lamb  went  to. 

He  slouched  down  the  hillside  well 
pleased  with  all  the  world,  and  especial- 
ly with  himself,  and  then — he  shot  ex- 
actly one  yard  straight  up  in  the  air  as 
if  he  had  stepped  upon  a  hornet's  nest, 
or  awakened  a  viper,  and  the  yell  that 
he  let  forth  made  one's  hair  stand  up. 
Then  he  went,  and  the  going  of  him 
was  amazing.  He  just  went  off  like  a 
squib,  and  hissing  much  worse  than  any 
squib,  and  he — well,  he  was  not. 

There  was  a  trap,  and  the  trap  was 
specially  placed  to  entertain  the  foxes. 
If  the  lamb  had  not  been  a  heavy  one, 
the  bob-cat  would  not  have  trailed  half 
of  it  on  the  ground,  and  the  man  who 
set  the  trap  would  have  caught  a  very 
fine  bob-cat  and  a  tartar  to  boot.  As  it 
was,  he  caught  the  lamb,  but  since  that 
poor  little  fluffy  one  was  already  dead 
it  did  not  make  much  difference. 

When  he  had  cooled  off  a  bit,  so  to 
speak,  the  bobcat  ceased  galloping  and 
swearing  and  began  to  feel  hungry  in- 
stead. Wandering  deviously  in  search 
of  a  meal,  he  climbed  to  the  up-flung 
crest  of  a  mountain  and  there  he  fell 
among  a  new  and  a  strange  people. 

A  raven,  almost  as  black  as  its  own 
black  heart,  crowned  a  pinnacle  and 
cursed  him  in  an  unknown  and  unholy 
tongue.  On  every  rock  perked  a  cock- 
ptarmigan,  and  their  hen  birds  must 
have  been  all  around,  though  neither  he 
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nor  any  other  beast  was  gifted  with  the 
eyes  to  unravel  them  from  their  sur- 
roundings, while  blue  hares  limped  and 
sat  about  in  all  directions  and  said  noth- 
ing at  all. 

The  bobcat  stalked  a  blue  hare  most 
stalkily,  but  a  ptarmigan  got  up  just  out 
of  paw's  reach  and  gave  him  away. 
Then  he  stalked  the  ptarmigan,  and  a 
raven — who  had  visions  of  getting  what 
the  bob-cat  was  pleased  to  leave — came 
and  croaked  over  his  head  so  excited- 
ly and  idiotically  that  the  ptarmigan 
thought  something  must  be  wrong  some- 
where and  invited  himself  into  space. 
Then  the  bob-cat,  in  despair,  stalked  the 
raven,  after  that  knowing  one  had  set- 
tled again,  and  the  raven  waited  till  he 
was  just  about  to  spring  before  rising 
twenty  yards  in  the  air  and  hurling  evil 
gibes  at  him.  Then  he  lost  his  temper, 
and  the  stupefied  raven  fled  to  the  next 
mountain,  and  the  blue  hares  went  out 
of  sight  over  the  crest  and  did  not  re- 
turn, and  the  ptarmigan  became  scarce 
in  the  clouds  that  wrapped  the  place 
about. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing,  the  losing  of  a 
temper.  The  bob-cat  did  it  thoroughly. 
There  was  none  of  your  stoic  Indian 
calm  about  him;  he  exploded  in  yells  at 
fifteen-second  intervals,  and  when  he 
wasn't  yelling  he  was  digging  his  dag- 
ger-like claws  into  the  good  earth  and 
snarling  and  spitting  like  a  locomotive 
on  an  up-grade.  And  he  bounded  six 
feet  at  a  bound,  slashing  whistling, 
wicked  slashes  with  his  big,  suggestive 
paws  at  the  empty  air. 

Anon  he  was  crouching  flat-bodied, 
flat-eared,  calling  all  the  imperious,  si- 
lent, proud  peaks  to  witness  his  hard 
luck.  Then  he  cast  his  eyes  down  the 
giddy  slope,  and  it  was  as  if  a  hand  had 
passed  over  him,  turning  him  to  stone. 

A  form,  dim  and  phantom-like,  drift- 
ed through  the  mist  below,  drifted  and 
passed  from  sight  like  a  gray  ghost.  It 
was  the  she  wild-cat.  She  was  out  on 
a  hunting  foray,  and  behind  her  came 
another  gray  shadow,  which  the  bob- 
cat knew  was  her  mate,  though  he  was 
most  like  a  patch  of  mist  that  had  de- 
tached itself  from  the  surrounding  mist 
and  floated  away. 

For  five  minutes  after  they  had  gone 


the  bob-cat  remained  still  and  dumb  as 
a  statue.  Then  with  a  jerk  of  his 
bob-tail  he  flung  about  and  traveled 
swiftly  down  hill  at  the  unmistakable 
slouching  trot  of  all  the  cats.  He  had 
work  to  do,  dangerous  work,  work  that 
only  one  of  all  the  wildfolk  in  that  land 
dared  to  attempt,  and  that  one  was  him- 
self. 

He  reached  the  gash  in  the  mountain 
peak  where  the  wild-cats  lived.  He 
passed  within,  silence  there,  nothing 
more.  He  had  come  for  the  kittens,  to 
kill  them,  because  he  was  hungry,  for 
one  reason,  and  because  they  belonged 
to  his  foe  of  foes,  for  another. 

In  the  blanketing  blackness  of  the 
place  he  stood  quite  still,  and  some- 
where far  away  on  a  distant  hill  a  shot 
sounded,  short,  clapping,  vicious,  the 
unmistakable  report  of  a  rifle;  but  here, 
in  this  den  of  thieves,  outside,  all 
around,  was  stillness,  dead  and  dumb, 
the  silence  of  a  tomb. 

The  kittens  were  gone,  spirited  away 
by  their  mother  to  a  safer  place  perhaps. 
Maybe  she  had  killed  them,  or  their 
father,  that  diabolical  ruffian  of  the  slit 
ears,  perhaps — but  who  can  tell?  Such 
things  have  been,  and  the  day  of  un- 
derstanding for  us  mortals  is  not  yet. 

The  bob-cat  swore  softly  and  wicked- 
ly under  his  great  bristling  whiskers — 
and  the  swear  was  almost  exactly  dupli- 
cated from  the  outside.  Why  the 
"Tom"  wild-cat  had  chosen  that  mo- 
ment to  return  to  that  place  is  a  puzzle 
known  only  to  himself.  Nor  is  it  ap- 
parent why  he  swore,  seeing  that  by 
that  time  he  must  have  had  a  very  ex- 
act and  lively  knowledge  of  the  big 
foe's  capabilities. 

The  bob-cat  went  out  over  his  en- 
emy's head,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been 
propelled  violently  from  within  by  a 
spring.  It  was  a  grand  leap  and  it 
cleared  the  wild-cat  by  just  one  foot. 
I  think  the  bob-cat  expected  the  mother 
of  those  kittens,  and  he  was  not  anxious 
to  meet  her  plus  her  husband  again. 
When,  however,  he  found  that  she  was 
nowhere  in  sight,  he  dealt  with  the 
wild-cat  swiftly  and  to  the  purpose. 

The  she-cat  heard  the  unlovely  riot 
from  afar  and  returned  at  a  speed  much 
faster   than  you   would   ever  have   sus- 
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pected  her  capable  of.  The  first  thing 
she  saw  was  her  lord  stretched  out  in 
quite  a  picturesque  attitude,  and  she 
knew  at  a  glance  what  was  ailing  him. 
It  was  death  which  ailed  him.  The 
next  thing  she  noticed  was  the  bob-cat 
— she  could  only  see  his  head  and  his 
unforgettable  eyes — staring  at  her  over 
the  carcass  of  her  husband.  The  third 
thing  she  noticed  was  the  fact  that  the 
bob-cat  was  not  looking  at  her  at  all, 
but  past  her,  over  her  head,  down  hill, 
and,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  her 
life,  she  saw  fear  in  his  eyes. 

Then  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  grim 
mask  receded  suddenly  backward,  like 
a  face  in  a  dream,  receded  and  went  out 


in  the  gathering  mist,  silently,  without 
warning,  uncannily.  The  next  instant 
she  doubled  upon  herself,  and  the  clear, 
sharp,  kicking  reports  of  two  rifles  rang 
out  as  she  did  so.  She  collapsed  where 
she  stood,  got  up  again,  took  three 
strides  in  another  direction — evidently 
the  direction  of  the  new  lair  in  which 
she  had  hidden  her  young — collapsed 
again,  and  lay  quite  still. 

Two  keepers  rose  from  behind  some 
rocks  and  came  up  the  slope  without 
hurry,  as  without  comment;  they  were 
Scotch.  One  of  them  tells  me  that  he 
must  have  wounded  the  bob-cat  unto 
death  because  no  one  ever  saw  him 
again.     But  that  is  no  reason  at  all. 


THE    VOYAGEURS 


BY  GEORGE  T.  MARSH 


OUT  of  the  past  they  glide 
O'er  nameless  rivers  wide, 
Phantoms,  the  craft  they  ride, 
Specters  are  steering. 
Far  in  the  golden  haze 
Lingers   their   camp-fires'   blaze. 
Back  from  the  gallant  days 
Faint  floats  their  cheering. 

Comrades  of  brave  Champlain, 
O'er  lake  and  mountain  chain, 
Fighting  for  Louis's  fame, 

Toiled  they  and  traded. 
Bullies  of  Frontenac, 
Wolves  of  the  forest's  track, 
Hurling  the  English  back, 

Roved  they  and  raided. 


Wand'ring  with  Pere  Marquette 

Into  the  red  sunset, 

Fair  flames  their  glory  yet, 

Hennepin's  henchmen. 
Bravos  of  stout  LaSalle, 
Riding  the  horns  of  hell 
Where  the  wild  waters  fell, 

Half-breed   and   Frenchman. 

Scouring  the  inland  seas, 
Scathless  through  centuries, 
Gambling  their   destinies; 

Not  their's  the  reaping. 
Right  of  the  west  they  won 
Where  the  grey  ranges  run; 
Now  their  bold  task  is  done, 

Deep  are  they  sleeping. 


Singing  of  trail  and  stream, 
Brightly  their  paddles  gleam, 
Safely  in  peace  they  dream, 

Past   are   their    dangers; 
Dicing  for  death  with  fate, 
Flouting  the  Arctic's  hate, 
Vikings  insatiate, 

Valiant  world-rangers ! 
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THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  GOLF 

Illustrated,   with    Photographs 


UT  of  a  possible  seventy- 
five  millions  (allowing 
for  infants  and  infirm 
octogenarians),  there  are 
less  than  a  million  people 
in  this  country  who  play 
golf.  At  least  seventy-four  millions 
are  willfully  depriving  themselves  of 
one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of 
attaining  health  and  happiness.  If  you 
were  assured  that  without  imbibing  any 
new-fangled  religion  and  regardless  of 
all  the  new  dietists  and  doctors  who  fill 
the  human  body  full  of  parasites  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  other  parasites,  you 
could  not  only  add  twenty  years  to  the 
normal  span  of  life,  but  secure  in  the 
present  at  least  one  good  day  out  of 
seven  by  the  simple  process  of  swing- 
ing a  golf  club,  would  you  not  rush  to 
the  nearest  golf  links  and  begin  to  take 
lessons  from  the  local  professional? 

There  really  is  no  question  about  the 
results  any  more  than  there  is  doubt 
about  the  pleasures  of  the  game.  Every 
other  form  of  outdoor  sport  loses  its 
votaries  sooner  or  later.  Baseball,  foot- 
ball, riding,  polo,  even  lawn  tennis 
abandon  us  or  we  abandon  them  as  our 
wind  gets  shorter  and  our  bones  more 
brittle.  But  once  a  golfer,  you  are 
wedded  to  the  game  for  life.  Nearly  all 
the  men  who  ever  played  golf  and  gave 
it  up  are  those  to  whom  athletic  exer- 
cise in  any  shape  is  abhorrent.  A  few 
— perhaps  even  more  than  a  few — have 
attempted  to  learn  the  game  and  have 
renounced  it  in  disgust  either  because 
they  could  not  see  any  fun  in  it  or  be- 
cause they  were  such  hopeless  duffers 
that  any  sort  of  proficiency  seemed  out 
of  the  question. 

These  might  well  have  been  saved  if 
they  had  only  gone  about  it  the  right 
way.  It  is  to  these  and  to  the  many 
millions  who  have  never  even  attempted 


to  play  that  a  few  words  of  advice  may 
be  offered.  If  they  will  follow  the  ad- 
vice given  we  guarantee  health,  sleep, 
immunity  from  nervous  prostration  and 
business  worries,  good  temper,  mental 
control,  and  lastly  long  life  barring  ac- 
cidents from  taxicabs  or  air  ships.  If 
those  long-lived  people  who  discovered 
for  Professor  Metchnikoff  the  virtues 
of  the  lactic  acid  had  been  nurtured  on 
a  golf  links  they  would  never  have  re- 
quired germ  tabloids  to  keep  them  alive. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  become  a  golfer 
if  you  happen  to  have  been  born  in  Scot- 
land or  even  on  Long  Island ;  but  how 
about  the  inhabitant  of  Keokuk  or  Kan- 
kakee, who  has  an  equal  right  to  lib- 
erty and  happiness?  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it  the  wonder  is  not  that  so 
few  people  play  golf,  but  that  so  many 
got  along  quite  happily  with  such  a  bad 
imitation  of  the  game.  Most  of  our 
inland  courses  are  so  bad  that  to  the 
uninitiated  observer  the  game  must  ap- 
pear a  very  futile  kind  of  sport.  In 
many  cases  the  lies  are  abominable,  the 
putting  greens  so  coarse  that  no  finesse 
in  the  short  game  is  possible  and  in  near- 
ly all  it  is  heavy  odds  that  you  cannot 
get  round  the  links  in  summer  without 
losing  several  balls. 

I  played  over  a  course  last  year  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  where 
my  adversary  took  out  a  dozen  new 
"dimples"  and  lost  every  one  of  them 
before  he  got  to  the  eighteenth  hole. 
He  was  always  in  long  grass  or  bushes. 
He  never  played  from  a  good  lie  except 
on  the  teeing  ground,  because  he  invari- 
ably lost  his  ball  before  he  reached  the 
putting  green.  It  is  true  he  was  rather 
a  bad  player,  but  the  majority  of  men 
are  indifferent  golfers.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  that  they  do  not  give 
up  the  game  altogether.  Golf,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  is  the  poor  man's 
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game.  So  it  ought  to  be.  But  a  poor 
man  cannot  afford  to  spend  nine  dollars 
on  "dimples"  for  one  day's  play. 

And  even  when  you  find  your  ball  on 
these  courses  there  is  too  much  ham- 
mering away  from  one  bad  lie  to  anoth- 
er for  the  poor  players.  You  will  never 
become  a  good  player  by  hacking  at 
your  ball  in  long  grass  with  a  heavy 
iron.  That  is  just  the  stroke  which  a 
novice  should  practice  least ;  for  it  gets 
him  into  all  sorts  of  bad  habits.  In- 
deed the  beginner  should  avoid  playing 
with  an  iron  club  altogether  if  possible. 

The  individual,  however,  does  not 
make  the  links.  He  has  to  be  content 
with  what  he  can  find  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  let  him  at  all 
events,  when  he  has  a  chance,  visit  a 
good  course  and  watch  some  good  per- 
former at  work.  The  common  jest 
about  golf  on  the  English  stage  used  al- 
ways to  have  reference  to  a  feature  of 
the  game  which  should  be  absent  from 
all  good  courses.  "Chasing  a  pill  round 
a    cow    pasture,"    was    one    definition. 


"You  tee  your  ball  and  hit  it  into  the 
next  field;  if  you  find  it  the  same  day 
you  win  the  game."  That  was  another 
jibe.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
when  golf  first  became  popular  in  Eng- 
land the  inland  courses  were  just  as  bad 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  if  not  worse. 
On  a  real  seaside  course  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lose  a  ball  except  in  the 
whins  which  used  to  abound  at  St.  An- 
drews, but  are  fast  disappearing. 

If  you  are  in  New  York,  then,  go  out 
to  Garden  City  and  see  Walter  Travis 
of  Fred  Herreshoff  hitting  the  ball.  If 
you  are  in  Boston  visit  Myopia.  Out 
West  they  will  show  you  at  the  Chicago 
Golf  Club  what  can  be  done  with  an 
inland  course.  No  real  golfer  on  a  real 
golf  course  digs  interminably  at  his  ball 
half  out  of  sight.  If  he  plays  more  than 
two  shots  in  a  bunker  the  hole  is  lost 
anyhow  and  he  picks  up  his  ball  and 
goes  on  to  the  next.  You  wouldn't  think 
much  of  the  game  of  billiards  if  you 
saw  it  played  on  a  Brussels  carpet, 
would  you?    Well,  golf  on  most  of  our 
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inland  courses  is  just  as  poor  an  imi- 
tation of  the  real  thing. 

The  next  task  is  to  learn  how  to  hit 
the  ball.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do 
that.  You  must  watch  a  good  player 
and  imitate  what  he  does.  Most  be- 
ginners make  the  mistake — a  serious  one 
— of  taking  lessons  from  professionals 
who  watch  their  pupils  play  and  try  to 
correct  them.  The  pupil  wTould  get 
twice  as  much  good  out  of  the  lesson 
if  he  would  watch  the  professional  play 
and  think  as  little  as  possible  about  him- 
self. The  human  being  is  naturally 
imitative.  If  you  sit  and  watch  a  good 
tennis  match  between  first-class  play- 
ers you  will  unconsciously  finish  your 
stroke  better  the  next  time  you  take  up 
a  racket.  With  golf  this  is  particu- 
larly true  because  nothing  is  so  impor- 
tant as  the  rhythmical  timing  of  the 
stroke  which  distinguishes  a  good  player 
from  a  bad  one. 

My  advice  is  of  course  addressed 
mainly  to  grown-up  beginners.  A  boy 
needs  little  or  no  advice.     He  is  purely 


an  imitator,  and  being  young  and  supple 
he  very  soon  learns  to  swing  easily  and 
smoothly.  The  grown-up  novice  is  self- 
conscious,  self-concentrated,  and  will 
insist  on  trying  to  reason  things  out; 
and  he  is  apt  to  be  terribly  obstinate. 
He  learns  by  adopting  several  bad  tricks 
to  hit  the  ball  a  good  distance  occasion- 
ally; and  nothing  will  induce  him  to 
alter  these  tricks  which  he  imagines  are 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  style  of  anat- 
omy. He  asks  you  to  correct  him  if  you 
think  he  is  wrong,  but  he  will  not  ac- 
cept the  only  correction  of  any  value, 
which  is  to  forget  all  he  ever  knew,  give 
up  thinking  about  himself,  and  do  noth- 
ing but  watch  you,  the  instructor,  hit- 
ting the  ball. 

The  instructor  should  have  common 
sense  too.  The  beginner  should  never 
attempt  what  is  called  a  full  swing. 
For  that  reason  the  best  example  for 
him  is  Walter  Travis.  The  ignorant 
often  comment  upon  the  Travis  "form" 
and  think  it  is  eccentric  just  because  he 
plays  with  what  is  usually  called  a  half 
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swing.  In  reality  Travis  has  the  best 
possible  golfing  style  for  anyone  who 
does  not  begin  as  a  boy;  and  boys,  too, 
would  do  well  to  watch  him  play.  He 
gets  all  his  effect  by  perfect  timing  and 
by  a  straight  follow  through  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  into  the 
stroke  just  as  the  head  of  the  club  hits 
the  ball.  The  same  accuracy  may  be 
acquired  in  time  with  what  is  called  a 
full  swing,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  the  adult  beginner  to  adopt  this  and 
he  is  almost  sure  to  swing  too  far  back, 
which  is  the  worst  fault  of  all. 

A    Good    Way    to    Begin 

Begin  then  with  a  half  swing,  keeping 
the  hands  well  away  from  the  body  and 
never  let  them  go  higher  than  the  shoul- 
der, except  in  the  follow  through  after 
the  ball  has  been  hit.  And  be  sure  to 
swing  slowly.  Watch  the  good  players 
and  see  how  slowly  and  easily  they 
swing  back.  At  first  sight  you  may 
think  that  they  go  back  rather  quickly, 
but  that  is  only  because  the  whole  ac- 
tion is  smooth  and  without  apparent 
effort.  But  imitate  them  exactly  as  they 
stand  in  front  of  you  and  you  will  find 
that  the  backward  motion  is  much  slow- 
er than  at  first  you  imagine  it  to  be. 
The  backward  swing  should  be  just 
twice  as  slow  as  the  forward  movement 
to  the  ball.  It  isn't  a  bad  plan  to  count 
"one — two"  going  back  and  "one"  com- 
ing forward.  By  thus  counting  you 
compel  yourself  to  go  slowly. 

Half  the  battle  of  golf  consists  in 
taking  it  easy.  Irritation  over  a  bad 
shot,  anxiety  about  a  bunker  in  front  of 
you,  and  especially  the  effort  to  drive 
against  a  strong  wind,  may  tempt  you  to 
hurry  your  swing.  If  you  give  in  to 
the  impulse,  the  result  is  almost  sure  to 
be  bad,  and  the  habit  of  pressing  grows 
upon  you. 

The  details  of  the  grip  and  stance  you 
must  get  also  by  constantly  watching 
good  players.  The  grip  is  an  absurdly 
simple  matter,  yet  most  beginners  hold 
their  clubs  in  a  manner  which  effectual- 
ly prevents  them  swinging  properly. 
There  is  one  thing  you  must  not  do, 
and  that  is  to  hold  the  left  hand  under 
the  club.     The  first  two  joints  of  the 


fingers  must  be  invisible.  With  the 
right  hand  the  grip  is  optional.  Wal- 
ter Travis  favors  the  old  St.  Andrews 
grip,  with  the  right  hand  well  under 
the  shaft.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
method  makes  for  straightness  and  es- 
pecially prevents  pulling,  though  it  may 
curtail  the  distance  just  a  trifle  in  the 
longer  shots.  Look  at  the  way  Fred 
Herreshoff  holds  his  hands.  His  right 
hand  is  well  under  the  club ;  you  can  see 
both  the  first  two  joints  of  the  fingers. 
But  the  shaft  is  not  so  well  home  in  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Walter  Travis.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  imitate  this  grip.  There  are 
other  refinements  which  may  come 
later. 

A  great  number  of  good  players  hold 
the  right  hand  over  the  first  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  for  the  shorter  ap- 
proaches and  in  putting.  And  there  is 
the  Vardon  grip,  which  has  ruined  many 
a  young  golfer,  and  there  are  several 
other  variations.  The  beginner  will  do 
well  to  employ  the  ordinary  straightfor- 
ward method  and  he  should  remember 
to  keep  his  hands  as  close  together  as 
possible. 

It  is  a  truism  of  the  golf  books  that 
the  follow  through  is  more  important 
than  the  upward  swing.  Look  at  the 
pictures  of  Fred  Herreshoff  and  Walter 
Travis  and  you  will  see  how  the  whole 
body  seems  to  move  on  the  spine  as  an 
axis,  and  at  the  end  of  the  swing  the 
right  shoulder  is  brought  forward  until 
the  body  of  the  player  from  the  waist 
upward  is  facing  the  hole  squarely. 
The  beginner  may  argue  that  it  cannot 
matter  much  what  the  body  does  after 
the  ball  has  left  the  face  of  the  club, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  he  argues  well. 
No  action  of  the  arms  or  body  can  affect 
the  flight  of  the  ball  once  it  has  been 
struck.  But  the  easiest  way  to  strike 
the  ball  correctly  is  to  think  of  the  fol- 
low through. 

It  is  by  concentrating  your  efforts  on 
letting  the  arms  follow  the  flight  of  the 
ball  that  you  succeed  in  swinging 
straight  at  the  ball  and  in  timing  your 
stroke  correctly.  Cause  and  effect  are 
here  inextricably  mixed.  In  order  to 
follow  through  correctly  you  must  come 
straight    at   the    ball,    and    in    order   to 
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come  straight  at  the  ball  you  must  think 
about  following  through  correctly.  And 
here  again  an  ounce  of  example  is  worth 
a  hundredweight  of  instruction. 

Remember  to  get  your  hands  well 
away  from  the  body  in  going  back;  you 
will  find  it  impossible  to  swing  straight 
if  you  don't,  and  instead  of  following 
through  straight  after  the  ball  the  hands 
will  be  drawn  around  to  the  left.  Look 
at  the  picture  of  Findlay  Douglas 
swinging  and  you  will  notice  at  once 
how  the  hands  are  kept  away  from  the 
shoulders  at  the  top  of  the  swing. 
Douglas  has  the  perfect  style  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  acquire  after  one  is  of 
age.  Even  in  the  photograph  you  can 
see  the  nimble  foot  action,  the  perfect 
timing  by  which  quite  unconsciously  the 
center  of  gravity  moves  from  the  right 
leg  in  the  upward  swing  to  the  left  in 
the  downward  attack.  You  can  see,  too, 
how  easily  the  hips  turn  on  the  axis  of 
the  spine.  There  is  hardly  a  muscle  of 
the  body  that  is  not  brought  into  play. 
What  would  not  some  of  our  million- 
aires give  for  a  style  like  that! 


Notice,  too,  how  Findlay  Douglas 
finishes  the  approach  shot ;  hands,  club, 
eyes  are  all  pointing  toward  the  hole. 
The  attitude  is  perfect  all  but  the  eyes. 
The  beginner  would  do  well  to  try  and 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  from 
which  the  ball  was  hit.  There  is  no 
fault  more  prevalent  than  the  fault  of 
lifting  the  head  too  soon,  and  so  it  is 
well  for  the  novice  to  err  in  the  other 
direction  and  keep  the  eyes  glued  to  the 
ground  until  the  ball  has  stopped  roll- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  one  secret  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  Walter  Travis  is 
his  determination  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
ball. 

Nearly  all  players  when  they  are  pho- 
tographed at  the  finish  of  the  stroke 
have  their  eyes  directed  toward  the 
flight  of  the  ball.  You  will  observe  that 
Travis  even  at  the  end  of  a  full  swing 
keeps  his  head  as  far  as  possible  turned 
toward  the  spot  from  which  he  has  just 
struck  the  ball.  Notice  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  between  Travis 
and  Herreshofr". 

The  common  faults  of  the  golfer  may 
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be  named  in  the  following  order  of  im- 
portance. Swinging  too  quickly;  taking 
the  eye  off  the  ball;  holding  the  left 
hand  under  the  club;  keeping  the  hands 
too  near  the  body;  and  standing  too 
near  the  ball.  The  easiest,  indeed  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  curing  all  these 
faults  is  to  go  out  and  watch  some  one 
like  Findlay  Douglas  or  Walter  Travis 
or  Fred  Herreshoff  play.  If  you  can- 
not find  any  expert  of  the  first  class,  go 
for  the  best  available;  and  if  you  have 
to  fall  back  on  professional  advice  make 
your  teacher  play  the  ball  himself  and 
imitate  his  stroke. 

This,  of  course,  is  rudimentary  advice 
and  certainly  not  original.  The  young- 
est caddie  at  St.  Andrews  has  learned 
to  request  his  master  to  keep  his  eye  on 
the  ball  and  not  to  press.  The  trouble 
is  that  no  amount  of  book  teaching  will 
make  you  follow  this  advice.  You  have 
to  assimilate  it  by  practice.  There  are 
a  few  other  points  about  the  game  which 
I  should  like  to  dwell  upon,  and  which 
are  applicable  to  older  players  as  well  as 
beginners. 


The  game  of  golf  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  unplayable  in  America  on  ac- 
count of  the  amazing  and  unconscion- 
able slowness  of  American  players.  The 
prevalent  idea  that  the  American  is  a 
born  hustler  is  sadly  belied  on  the  golf 
links.  It  may  be  that  just  because  he 
has  learned  to  travel  in  express  subway 
trains  the  American  has  forgotten  how 
to  walk.  On  the  golf  links  he  walks 
terribly  slowly. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
he  takes  such  a  long  time  to  get  round 
the  course.  Because  Walter  Travis 
takes  a  practice  swing  before  most  of 
his  shots  the  beginner  appears  to  think 
that  he  cannot  become  a  good  golfer  un- 
less he  does  the  same  thing.  So  he  takes 
a  preliminary  swing  and  then  he  wag- 
gles his  club  needlessly  over  the  ball,  or 
he  crouches  over  it  with  glaring  eye  as 
if  by  sheer  hypnotic  power  he  would 
compel  it  to  fly.  The  result  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  around  any 
crowded  links  in  less  than  two  hours 
and  a  half.  There  are  many  days  in 
the  autumn  when  you  cannot  play  two 
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rounds  at  Garden  City  at  all  unless  you 
start  about  daybreak. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  stop 
this  creeping  paralysis  which  is  coming 
over  the  game.  Most  of  the  delay  is 
quite  avoidable.  No  good  player  was 
ever  a  slow  player.  Some  are  faster 
than  others,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
good  golfer  who  could  not  easily  get 
round  Garden  City  (which  is  a  very 
long  course)  in  two  hours  with  a  clear 
green.  If  the  dawdlers  only  knew  it, 
they  would  play  a  far  better  game  if 
they  would   give  up   dawdling. 

I  know  one  player  at  Garden  City 
who  habitually  takes  nearly  two  hours 
and  a  half  to  play  the  course  even  when 
there  is  no  one  in  front  of  him.  Once 
he  went  out  to  play  in  a  four-ball  match 
with  some  faster  players  and  as  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  daylight  re- 
maining it  was  made  a  condition  that 
the  fast  players  should  not  wait  for  him. 
The  slow  player  hurried  along  putted 
boldly  at  the  hole  without  studying  the 
line  too  long;  walked  up  to  the  tee  and 


drove  off  without  any  preliminary  swing 
and  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the  cost  of 
living  between  shots.  The  result  was 
that  the  four  players  completed  the 
round  in  two  hours.  When  the  slow 
man  came  to  think  it  over  on  the  club 
veranda  he  discovered  that  he  had  ac- 
tually putted  out  at  every  hole  and  had 
finished  the  round  in  78,  a  score  which 
he  had  never  equaled  before  and  which 
almost  anyone  may  be  proud  of  at  Gar- 
den City. 

If  the  average  American  player 
would  only  realize  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  play  well  when  he  is  swinging 
along  at  a  good  rate,  he  would  surely 
gird  up  his  loins  and  walk  a  little  fast- 
er. I  shall  never  forget  seeing  Mr. 
Harold  Hilton  win  his  first  open  cham- 
pionship at  Muirfield  a  good  many 
years  ago.  He  actually  did  his  last 
round  in  71  with  the  old  gutty  ball, 
thereby  cutting  the  record  by  several 
strokes,  and  he  walked  so  fast  and 
played  so  fast  that  he  kept  the  large  gal- 
lery trotting  nearly  all  the  time. 
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herreshoff's  style  is  a  good  model  for  the  younger  golfer. 


Perhaps  the  slowest  match  on  record 
was  a  famous  game  for  a  big  purse  be- 
tween two  professionals,  Andrew  Kirk- 
caldy and  Willie  Park.  When  these 
two  met  at  Prestwick  they  took  three 
hours  to  cover  the  course  in  the  morn- 
ing. Andrew  not  only  studied  all  his 
putts  from  both  ends  but  even  his  long- 
est iron  shots  called  for  the  most  minute 
examination  of  the  ground.  I  forget 
who  won,  but  it  was  a  miserable  ex- 
hibition of  golf.  The  scores  were  about 
85  and  86.  Robert  Maxwell,  the  pres- 
ent amateur  champion,  has  scored  a  66 
at  Prestwick  and  he  probably  got 
around  the  course  on  that  occasion  in 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  or  less. 
There  is  a  limit  even  to  speed,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  holds  true  that  the  more 
time  you  take  the  worse  you  play. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  reasons 
for  the  congestion  of  the  courses  in  this 
country.  One  is  the  prevalence  of  long 
grass  and  bushes  already  referred  to. 
I  believe  that  if  some  one  would  make  a 
course   with    nothing   but   smooth   turf 


and  sand  bunkers  upon  it  he  would  soon 
have  all  the  golfers  of  the  country  at  his 
feet;  no  one  would  play  anywhere  else. 
Nothing  spoils  the  game  so  much  as  the 
losing  of  balls,  which  not  only  ruins  the 
temper  of  the  players  who  lose  them, 
but  of  everyone  else  on  the  course  who 
is  kept  waiting. 

Then  there  is  the  much-vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  four-ball  match.  The  four- 
ball  match  is  a  pleasant  pastime,  but  it 
has  many  bad  sides  to  it.  Four  good 
players  can  get  around  the  course  about 
as  quickly  as  two  bad  players,  but  the 
majority  of  players  are  bad,  and  when 
they  take  to  playing  four-ball  matches 
they  occupy  the  links  for  the  best  part 
of  the  day  in  accomplishing  one  round. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  a  single 
can  always  pass  a  four-ball  match.  It 
can ;  but  the  mere  delay  of  passing  tends 
to  hold  back  the  entire  field,  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  through  the  play- 
ers of  the  single  generally  miss  a  few 
shots  and  so  their  game  is  spoiled  for 
two  or  three  holes. 
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Four-ball  matches  should  only  be 
played  when  the  green  is  rather  empty, 
or  after  all  the  rest  of  the  field  has 
started.  Morally  speaking,  they  are  bad 
for  the  young  player.  They  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  a  careless  and  slashing  style, 
and  they  are  apt  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  the  play  perfunctory.  What  is  the 
good  of  my  doing  a  hole  in  a  par  four 
if  my  partner  has  already  secured  an 
abnormal  three? 

In  its  social  aspects  the  old-fashioned 
foursome  is  just  as  amusing,  it  is  a  far 
finer  test  of  skill  and  mental  control, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  taking  no 
more  time  than  a  single.  In  Scotland, 
where  a  man  goes  to  St.  Andrews  or 
North  Berwick  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a  time  and  plays  nearly  every  day 
except  Sundays,  the  pleasantest  way  is 
to  play  a  single  in  the  morning  and  a 
foursome  in  the  afternoon;  indeed  you 
soon  find  that  more  than  this  is  bad  for 
your  game.  But  golf  in  this  country  is 
hardly  ever  indulged  in  to  that  extent. 
If  a  man  gets  his  Saturday  afternoon 
and  Sunday  rounds  he  is  lucky  and  he 
wants  to  do  all  the  hitting  he  can.  He 
is  out  for  exercise  rather  than  golf,  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  waste  his  time  in 
playing  a  foursome.  He  plays  a  four- 
ball  match  in  preference  to  a  single  be- 
cause he  not  only  gets  in  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise that  way,  but  can  play  about  five 
matches  at  once  with  bets  on  each. 

Why    Travis   Likes    the    "Four-Bailer" 

The  great  advocate  of  the  "four-ball- 
er"  is  Walter  Travis,  although  he  gets 
more  play  than  most  people  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  easy,  however,  to  understand 
his  point  of  view.  Generally  speaking, 
he  is  playing  with  a  weak  partner 
against  two  strong  players;  Travis  can- 
not depend  much  on  his  partner  and  has 
to  play  every  shot  just  as  carefully  as 
if  he  were  playing  a  single.  The  re- 
sponsibility and  the  fun  and  the  glory 
are  all  his. 

But  how  about  the  partner?  He  can- 
not expect  to  help  his  side  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  the  round ;  if  he  does 
he  gets  roundly  abused  by  his  oppo- 
nents; most  of  his  shots  realy  do  not 
matter   at   all.      If  he  were  playing  a 


foursome  everyone  of  his  shots  would 
be  just  as  important  as  his  partner's. 
On  the  whole  the  "four-baller"  is  to  be 
discouraged  especially  for  young  play- 
ers; as  a  test  of  golf  it  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  single  or  the  foursome 
since  it  is  quite  possible  for  two  poor 
players  with  luck  to  beat  two  much  bet- 
ter players. 

After  having  said  all  this,  I  must  now 
confess  that  personally  I  almost  invari- 
ably play  four-ball  matches  in  prefer- 
ence to  anything  else,  but  that  is  be- 
cause I  belong  to  the  "commuter"  class. 
If  I  could  play  golf  for  a  week  at  a 
time  I  should  hardly  ever  play  anything 
but  singles  and  foursomes. 

Another  pernicious  habit  is  the  count- 
ing of  strokes.  Time  was  when  no  one 
ever  had  a  handicap  and  cups  were  un- 
known. An  annual  medal  round  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  pot-hunting  pro- 
clivities which  even  the  best  golfers 
sometimes  hold  concealed.  In  those 
days  if  you  asked  how  such  and  such 
a  one  played,  the  answer  was  not  "his 
metropolitan  handicap  is  six,"  but 
"Laidlay  can  give  him  a  third,"  or  "he 
beat  Horace  Hutchinson  with  a  half." 
Sometimes  it  is  a  dangerous  question  to 
ask  of  a  Scotch  caddie,  as  for  example: 

"How  does   Captain   Stewart  play?" 

"Captain  Stewart?  He  canna'  play 
a  damn." 

"How  much  shall  I  give  him?" 

"You  ?  You  canna'  give  him  onney- 
thing." 

There  is  one  person  you  cannot  de- 
ceive in  this  world  and  that  is  your  cad- 
die. He  knows  all  your  shortcomings, 
both  of  skill  and  character,  and  he  is 
not  slow  to  let  you  find  them  out.  No 
golfer  is  a  hero  to  his  own  caddie.  The 
Scotch  caddie  had,  and  still  has,  the 
most  supreme  contempt  for  the  golfer 
who  goes  around  the  links  with  score 
card  and  pencil.  Old  Crawford's  say- 
ing is   immortal. 

"  D'ye  see  that  fellow?"  he  said  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  indicating  an  Eng- 
lishman who  was  laboriously  adding  up 
his  score  on  a  neighboring  putting 
green;  "D'ye  ken  the  best  club  in  his 
set?" — then  with  great  contempt,  "It's 
his  pencil." 

There  is  reason  for  this  attitude,  for 
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the  real  game  of  golf  is  the  play  by 
holes  and  not  by  score.  It  is  in  the  play 
by  holes  that  all  the  elements  which 
make  the  game  so  human  come  in.  A 
man  may  go  around  in  eighty  by  him- 
self, but  when  he  comes  across  a  play- 
er who  is  just  a  class  better  than  him- 
self and  has  to  try  to  defeat  him  in 
match  play  he  is  more  likely  to  take 
ninety.     To  the  young  player  the  score 


tal  test  of  steadiness  and  temper,  and 
for  that  reason  the  American  system  of 
deciding  the  amateur  championship,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  both  medal  play  and 
match  play,  is  distinctly  better  than  the 
English  system  which  excludes  medal 
play. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  important 
thing  for  golfers  of  all  ages  and  handi- 
caps is  not  that   they  should  play  golf 
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card  is  particularly  injurious  because  he 
is  apt  to  try  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  order 
to  get  there  somehow  and  so  he  loses  all 
freedom  of  style.  It  is  better  to  miss 
the  shot  a  hundred  times  in  the  right 
way  than  to  play  it  successfully  in  the 
wrong. 

To  most  of  us  medal  play  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  beastly  nuisance, 
but  we  should  not  despise  it  altogether. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  excellent  dis- 
cipline for  the  finished  player;  it  teach- 
es above  all  control  of  the  nerves,  for 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  a  good 
score  if  you  get  either  anxious  or  ir- 
ritable.   In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  capi- 


well,  but  that  they  should  play  it  cheer- 
fully. One  often  wonders  why  some 
people  choose  to  play  a  game  at  all 
which  apparently  gives  them  about  two 
hours  of  complete  misery.  The  habit 
of  being  irritable  at  golf  grows  upon  a 
man  without  his  knowing  it,  until  at 
length  he  is  a  burden  to  his  partner,  op- 
ponent, caddie,  and  most  of  all  to  him- 
self. If  he  is  not  careful  he  will  carry 
this  irritability  into  everyday  life  and 
become  a  burden  to  his  family  as  well. 
For  golf  is  like  a  patent  medicine;  it 
either  kills  or  cures.  If  you  realize  at 
the  beginning  that  to  be  a  good  golfer 
you  must,  before  all  things,  control  your 
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temper,  you  will  find  after  a  while  that 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  be  cheerful  as  not 
and  a  great  deal  more  pleasant.  And 
the  result  of  this  schooling  of  the  tem- 
per is  that  you  are  a  better  and  more 
lovable  person  in  all  relations  of  life. 
But  if  you  once  begin  getting  angry  and 
morose  at  golf,  you  will  rapidly  become 
worse  and  worse  until  there  is  no  play- 
ing with  you  or  living  with  you.  So  be 
warned  in  time.  When  you  top  a  drive 
into  a  bunker  or  miss  a  short  putt  at  a 
critical  point  of  the  match,  remember 
that  you  are  playing  a  game  for  amuse- 
ment, even  if  you  are  desperately 
keen  to  win,  which  you  have  every  right 
to  be.  Tell  yourself  that  your  only 
chance  of  winning  lies  in  forgetting 
past  errors. 

About    Good    Losers 

When  you  have  any  bit  of  hard  luck, 
don't  keep  talking  about  it  for  several 
holes  afterwards.  In  the  first  place 
your  opponent,  though  he  may  condole 
with  you  for  form's  sake,  really  does 
not  think  that  you  had  such  bad  luck; 
if  he  were  honest  with  you,  he  would 
tell  you  that  he  thinks  you  played  the 
shot  badly.  The  more  you  talk  about 
such  things  the  more  he  thinks  that  you 
are  getting  old  and  cranky  and  really 
rather  a  nuisance  to  play  with.  In  the 
second  place,  talking  about  your  bad 
luck  only  makes  you  dwell  on  your  sor- 
rows and  tends  to  spoil  your  play.  It 
is  not  true  that  you  consistently  get 
worse  lies  than  other  people.  When  a 
man  tells  you  that  he  always  holds  bad 
cards  at  bridge  you  never  think  of  be- 
lieving him;  you  take  him  to  mean  that 
he  always  plays  them  badly. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  curing  your- 
self of  the  tendency  to  become  irritable 
and  morose  when  you  are  playing  bad- 
ly is  to  pull  yourself  up  and  think  how 
objectionable  and  ridiculous  other  peo- 
ple look  when  they  are  in  the  same 
state.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  un- 
lovely as  a  bad  temper;  real  loss  of  tem- 
per is  deplorable. 

It  has  often  been  said  about  bridge 
and  other  games  that  the  only  thing 
worse  than  a  bad  loser  is  a  cheerful  win- 
ner.    Surely  this  is  true  of  golf.     The 


man  who  gloats  is  singularly  detestable. 
Remember  here  again  that  you  are  play- 
ing a  game  and  you  want  your  oppon- 
ent to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible, 
even  though  he  is  losing.  Nothing  in- 
deed is  more  necessary  than  courtesy  to 
your  opponent.  If  you  find  that  it  an- 
noys him  to  get  too  near  to  him  when 
he  is  playing,  or  to  walk  ahead  of  him, 
or  to  make  remarks  to  him  just  as  he  is 
going  to  attempt  a  difficult  putt,  re- 
member that  to  do  any  of  these  things 
is  just  as  unfair  as  it  would  be  to  tee 
your  ball  in  a  bunker  when  he  is  not 
looking.  The  best  advice  to  all  golfers 
is  to  play  the  game  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing;  take  your  defeats  cheerfully  and 
your   victories   with   modesty. 

Finally  to  make  the  game  enjoyable 
and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the 
skill  of  players,  your  courses  should  be 
well  laid  out  and  properly  bunkered. 
I  lay  stress  on  this  point  because  the 
science  of  bunkering  is  so  woefully  mis- 
understood in  this  country.  I  do  not  at 
all  insist  on  penalties.  There  must  al- 
ways be  luck  about  the  game;  that  is 
one  of  its  charms.  On  the  contrary,  I 
object  very  strongly  to  the  penalty  of 
having  to  hunt  for  your  ball  in  long 
grass  every  time  you  go  off  the  course. 
But  I  do  hold  that  the  bunkers  and  pen- 
alties should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  player  try  the  fine  shots.  A  course 
is  hardly  worth  playing  on  which  has 
not  several  really  big  carries  off  the  tee 
and  also  for  the  second  shot. 

Why  do  all  golfers  like  the  Alps  at 
Prestwick  and  the  Sahara  at  Sandwich? 
Surely  on  account  of  the  great  carries. 
Secondly,  the  putting  greens  should  vary 
in  size  and  contour  and  the  bunkers 
close  to  the  hole  should  be  deep,  al- 
though you  may  easily  go  too  far  in  this 
matter  of  depth.  Of  course,  mud  holes 
are  bad.  All  bunkers  should  be  filled 
with  clean  sand  and  then  you  will  find 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  get  out  of 
them.  But  unless  your  greens  are  well 
bunkered  you  lose  half  the  fun  of  the 
game.  Jerome  Travers  found  in  Scot- 
land that  men  like  Hilton  and  Maxwell 
could  play  shots  which  he  had  never 
thought  of. 

Our  players  in  this  country  do  not 
learn  to  play  golf  in  the  best  sense  of 
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the  word  because  they  never  have  to  put 
back-spin  or  side-spin  on  the  ball  to 
hold  it  on  the  green;  and  they  rarely 
have  to  play  for  a  slice  or  a  pull. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  argue  that  the 
majority  of  players  being  poor  perform- 
ers ought  not  to  be  punished  by  having 
to  play  over  difficult  courses.  All  the 
bad  players  in  England  flock  to  St.  An- 
drews and  Prestwick  and  Sandwich. 
And  Americans  do  just  the  same  thing. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  Amer- 
icans praise  Prestwick  more  than  any 
other  course  abroad,  and  Prestwick  is 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  bunkers.  Bad 
players  have  a  way  of  objecting  to  new 
bunkers  before  they  are  put  in ;  but  they 
very  rarely  object  to  them  once  they  are 
made. 

It  is  only  those  who  do  not  play  golf 
as  a  game,  but  take  it  as  a  medicine,  that 


really  object  to  bunkers  being  properly 
placed,  and  we  cannot  make  our  courses 
to  suit  the  physically  and  mentally 
weak.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
driving  away  the  poor  players  when  the 
new  bunkers  were  put  in  at  Garden 
City;  some  bad  players  became  quite 
fierce  about  it.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  player  who  has  left  Garden  City 
now  that  the  bunkers  are  there.  In 
other  words,  no  one  has  suffered  and  a 
large  number  get  more  pleasure  out  of 
the  game. 

No  one  really  knows  anything  about 
golf  until  he  has  played  over  a  course 
at  least  as  good  as  Garden  City.  And 
so  we  get  back  to  the  original  point  of 
this  article:  if  you  want  to  become  a 
golfer — and  you  are  very  foolish  if  you 
do  not — go  and  play  on  the  best  courses 
available  and  watch  the  best  players. 


TFCA1NINGTHEHOUND 
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"=a^OX  hunting  is  not  only  a 
recreation  and  amusement, 
— i  but  a  science  and  an  art  in 
which  but  few  ever  obtain 
proficiency.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  sports  that  is  not  more  or 
less  tainted  with  professionalism.  It 
eminently  encourages  companionable 
qualities  in  man  and  is  conducive  to 
health  and  good  fellowship. 

The  character,  sensibilities,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  foxhound  are 
but  little  known.  These  dogs  are,  un- 
fortunately, considered  rather  stupid 
and  uninteresting  by  the  majority,  es- 
pecially those  unacquainted  with  hound 
lore.  No  animal  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form harder  feats  and  none  excels  or 
equals  them  in  ability  and  willingness 
to  perform  them.  By  their  splendid 
intelligence,   inexhaustible  courage,   and 


unequaled  endurance,  qualities  that  are 
indispensable  in  adding  to  the  pleasure 
of  sportsmen,  they  have  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  estimation  of  all  sports- 
men during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

As  proficiency  in  other  arts  is  only 
attained  by  close  application  and  con- 
stant practice,  so  the  art — for  surely  it 
is  an  art — of  breaking  and  training  a 
foxhound  requires  not  only  these,  but  a 
large  fund  of  love  for  and  mutual  bond 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween man  and  hound. 

The  trainer  having  the  requisite  keen- 
ness and  perseverance,  combined  with 
kindness  and  quick  observance  of  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  hounds  can  pro- 
duce surprising  results.  Unfortunately 
few  trainers  or  hunters  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  hound   characteristics  or 
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the  unlimited  stock  of  patience  necessary 
to  perfect  a  hound  to  the  proper  degree 
of  efficiency.  A  successful  hunter  or 
trainer  should  have  intuitive  knowledge 
bordering  upon  instinct  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  fox  and  a  well-defined  idea 
based  upon  practical  experience  as  to 
just  what  a  fox  is  apt  to  do  under  va- 
rious circumstances  over  which  he  (the 
fox)  has  no  control.  A  fair  knowledge 
of  the  country  to  be  hunted  is  of  great 
service,  especially  in  "striking  off  a 
loss"  or  making  "casts"  in  the  earlier 
"checks"  of  a  run. 

It  is  the  judicious  study  of  the  in- 
dividual hound  that  distinguishes  the 
successful  trainer,  and  his  judgment 
must  be  called  into  requisition  in  train- 
ing different  hounds,  as  no  iron-clad 
rules  can  be  laid  down. 

In  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  full  details  necessary  to  enable 
a  novice  to  graduate  a  broken  trained 
hound.  Only  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples can  be  touched  upon.  In  fact, 
many  instances  arise  through  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  individual  hounds,  where 
no  general  rules  can  apply.  Common 
sense  must  be  appealed  to  and  specific 
treatment  administered. 

In  America  we  have  no  professional 
trainers.  Every  man  is  a  law  unto  him- 
self and  few  American  hounds  receive 
any  except  self-training.  The  only 
knowledge  they  obtain  is  by  absorption 
from  contact  with  other  hounds.    Their 


natural  instinct  prompts  them 
to  hunt  and  trail;  many  bad 
habits  are  contracted  by  this 
crude  method  that  once  in- 
stilled in  the  system  are  al- 
most impossible  to  eradicate 
and  are  frequently  transmit- 
ted to  their  progeny. 

The  hound  is  gregarious 
by  nature,  preferring  to  hunt 
in  packs,  but  the  undeviating 
perseverance  and  high  cour- 
age of  the  American  hound 
makes  it  much  easier  to  train 
to  hunt  alone  than  is  possible 
with  the  English  hound 
whose  training  is  generally 
in  a  pack.  Pack  training, 
however,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  self-reliance  and 
independence  so  natural  to  the  Ameri- 
can hound,  which  hunts  independently 
of  hound  or  man  and  seldom  expects  or 
receives  assistance  from  either. 

Different  methods  and  conditions  in 
hunting  are  responsible  for  the  widely 
divergent  difference  in  hounds  in  the 
field,  though  practically  of  the  same 
strain  and  breeding.  Hounds  for  use 
in  the  North  and  New  England,  where 
a  single  hound  is  hunted,  require  a  far 
more  systematic  training  and  education 
than  the  pack  hound  of  the  South.  The 
dog  should  be  taught,  by  means  of  the 
check  cord,  to  follow  his  master  "at 
heel,"  become  accustomed  to  strange 
sights  and  sounds,  to  come  when  called 
by  voice,  to  jump  in  and  out  of  a  vehicle 
at  command  and  to  ride  quietly  therein. 
He  should  be  broken  to  gun,  chain, 
and  collar,  and  above  all,  to  know  and 
respond  to  the  call  of  his  master's  horn. 
Familiarity  should  not  be  countenanced, 
and  any  desire  on  his  part  to  jump  upon 
or  place  his  front  feet  upon  his  master 
checked  by  gently  mashing  his  hind 
foot  by  stepping  upon  it  when  he  rears. 
The  native  New  England  hound, 
doubtless  through  ancestral  influence,  is 
of  a  more  pliable  nature  and  better 
adapted  to  their  style  of  hunting  than 
the  Southern  hound,  which  has  inherited 
the  pack  instincts  for  many  generations. 
Yet  the  Southern  hound,  owing  to  his 
extreme  speed  and  brilliancy  in  driving 
his  quarry,  is  rapidly  replacing  the  na- 
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tive.  English  hounds  are  undoubtedly  With  highly  nervous  or  excitable 
more  susceptible  to  training  and  hand-  hounds  that  need  restraint  or  correction, 
ling,  and  in  England  much  attention  is  the  voice,  if  properly  modulated,  will 
paid  to  manners  and  good  behavior  at  generally  have  the  desired  effect, 
walk,  in  the  kennel,  and  in  the  field.  Hounds  will  not  readily  forgive  or  for- 
The  first  thing  taught  is  obedience  and  get  an  undeserved  blow  and  when  it  is 
respect  to  the  master;  such  a  thing  as  too  freely  bestowed  they  soon  learn  to 
an  unruly  hound  or  a  riotous  pack  is  consider  man  as  an  agent  of  torture 
almost  unknown.  rather  than  as  a  friend. 

Unfortunately,  in  America  the  very  Never  make  a  companion  or  pet  of  a 
opposite  is  true,  a  well-mannered,  obe-  hound,  and  never  offer  to  pet  or  caress 
dient  hound  being  a  rare  exception,  one  in  the  field.  This  places  them  on 
The  fact  that  comparatively  few  packs  a  familiar  footing  and  "familiarity 
of  American  hounds  are  kept  kenneled  breeds  contempt."  The  pampering  and 
and  the  absence  of  "whippers  in"  is  in  petting  which  many  hounds  are  sub- 
a  measure  responsible  for  this  unfortu-  jected  to  by  overindulgent  owners  is  re- 
nate  condition.  While  the  naturally  sponsible  for  the  ruin  of  many  a  promis- 
free    and    independent    nature    of    the     ing  hound. 

American  hound  renders  his  education  If  not  a  breeder,  in  selecting  hounds 
along  this  line  more  difficult  than  the  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
English,  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  qualities  and  characteristics  of  antece- 
the  harum-scarum  manner  in  which  dents,  as  ancestral  influence  is  certain 
dogs  are  generally  fed,  handled,  and  to  crop  out  in  later  generations.  While 
taken  to  and  from  the  hunting  ground,     inherited   instinct  may  be  more  or  less 

With  the  use  of  couples  and  an  ener-  latent,  it  is  always  present  and  it  is 
getic  "whipper  in"  desirable  results  will  simply  a  question  of  development  by 
soon  be  apparent,  especially  if  hounds  proper  handling  and  training.  One  of 
are  roaded  and  packed  when  not  actual-  the  soundest  principles  of  breeding  is 
ly  en  route  to  and  from  the  hunting  that  the  longer  certain  desirable  quali- 
ground.  Good  manners,  when  once  ac-  ties  have  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
quired,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  eration  to  generation,  the  more  surely 
lax.  By  display  of  resolution  an  un-  you  can  count  upon  their  continuance, 
ruly  hound  is  readily  subdued  and  if  he  Heredity  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
is  mastered  at  the  beginning 
of  his  training  is  usually  sub- 
missive afterwards.  If  taken 
in  time  the  desire  to  resist 
can  be  more  easily  overcome 
than  the  actual  resistance  can 
be  conquered  later  on. 

Hounds,  if  properly  treat- 
ed, are  capable  of  great  affec- 
tion. Their  confidence  should 
never  be  abused.  The  whip 
is  a  most  dangerous  imple- 
ment in  most  hands,  especial- 
ly in  those  of  a  trainer  whose 
temper  is  easily  ruffled  at 
some  offense  or  breach  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  a 
hound.  Firmness  and  consid- 
eration appeal  more  to  the 
sympathetic  nature  of  the 
hound  than  strength  and 
cruelty.  The  whip  should  "commando,"  typical  American  foxhound,  bred 
be  used  sparingly.  AND  owned  by  general  williams. 
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force  in  nature.  Although  it  does  not 
control  the  individual  peculiarities  of  a 
sire  or  dam,  where  these  peculiarities 
have  existed  for  several  generations  we 
may  expect  many  of  them.  The  farther 
back  they  extend,  the  larger  and  the 
more  pronounced  will  be  the  percentage. 
A  hound  with  bad  qualities  is  more  apt 
to  perpetuate  them  in  his  progeny  than 
he  is  to  throw  back  to  better  qualities 
which  were  possessed  by  his  blue-blood- 
ed ancestors. 

Hunting  and  training  qualities  are 
usually  inherited  from  the  dam,  while 
speed,  endurance,  and  conformation  are 
transmitted  from  the  sire.  Even  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  the  game  indi- 
cates that  speed  and  hunting  instinct 
are  among  the  greatest  qualities  a  hound 
should  possess  and  they  are  much  sought 
after,  but  a  hound  lacking  in  vital  force, 
stanchness,  and  endurance  can  never 
excel. 


During  the  kindergarten  course,  as 
far  as  possible,  pups  should  be  trained 
under  the  most  favorable  hunting  con- 
ditions and  the  work  made  as  easy  and 
light  as  possible.  Later  on  harder  prob- 
lems may  be  submitted  for  their  solu- 
tion. An  ideal  hunting  day  is  when  the 
ground  is  damp  and  moist  (not  frozen), 
with  a  heavy  atmosphere,  a  cloudy  sky, 
and  a  light  southern  breeze. 

At  six  months  of  age  the  average 
hound's  brain  is  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  simpler  rudi- 
ments of  training  and  to  realize  that  he 
has  a  mission  in  life  other  than  the 
theft  of  everything  portable  he  encoun- 
ters. At  this  age  his  manners  should 
receive  proper  attention.  He  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  road,  and  no  better  meth- 
od can  be  devised  than  to  couple  him 
to  a  quiet,  staid,  dignified  old  hound  and 
road  them  through  the  country. 
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As  soon  as  he  is  disposed  to  behave 
himself  he  should  be  uncoupled,  at  first 
only  when  on  the  way  home.  At  the 
first  indication  of  levity  on  his  part  re- 
couple  him  promptly,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
Never  allow  hounds  to  visit  a  farm- 
house or  yard  unpunished.  Disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea  that  they  must 
make  the  acquaintance  of  every  cur  of 
high  or  low  degree  they  meet  on  the 
road. 

The  first  lessons  in  actual  hunting 
should  commence  when  eight  to  ten 
months  of  age,  according  to  physical  de- 
velopment. If  at  this  stage  a  careful 
study  of  the  nature  and  eccentricities 
shows  faults  too  pronounced  and  not 
easily  corrected  it  is  far  better  to  dis- 
pose of  the  hound  than  to  waste  time 
on  him,  with  the  liability  of  others  con- 
tracting the  same  faults. 

It  is  a  very  common  as  well  as  per- 
nicious custom  of  the  tyro  to  allow 
hound  puppies  to  hunt  and  run  rabbits. 
This  is  a  serious  mistake.  Why  allow 
them  to  acquire  a  habit  that  it  will  take 
weeks  and  months  to  break  them  of 
later?  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  hounds  that  are  first 
entered  to  hare  can  never  be  made  ab- 
solutely rabbit  proof. 

The  best  plan  is  to  enter  them  to 
fox  cubs.  If  a  den  is  not  conveniently 
near,  and  old  foxes  are  scarce,  a  captive 
fox  taught  to  lead  may  be  utilized  in 
the  preliminary  lessons,  at  least  until 
they  learn  the  intoxicating  delight  a 
well-bred  hound  experiences  in  scenting 
a  fox. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
using  a  captive  fox  to  keep  it  far  enough 
away  from  the  pups  so  they  may 
never  see  or  smell  it  until  they  run 
across  the  trail  laid  for  them.  In  other 
words,  a  captive  fox  should  never  be 
kept  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kennels. 

It  is  better  to  hunt  puppies  where  a 
gray  rather  than  a  red  fox  "uses." 
Should  they  strike  an  old  red  at  this 
stage  it  will  not  only  take  the  heart  out 
of  them  but  his  straightaway  tactics 
take  them  out  of  your  field  of  observa- 
tion. The  gray  will  dodge,  twist,  and 
make  short  circles,  thus  enabling  you  to 


note  the  performance  of  the  puppies  and 
to  correct  their  faults. 

The  presence  of  an  older  and  better 
hound  teaches  the  younger  how  to 
"circle  for  a  loss"  and  checks  the  dis- 
position of  many  young  hounds  to  back 
track  when  a  loss  is  made.  A  slow 
hound  is  best  to  train  with  at  first,  but 
he  must  not  be  a  potterer  or  a  babbler. 

After  he  has  the  fox  up  and  the  pup 
has  taken  hold  of  the  line,  if  oppor- 
tunity presents  to  take  up  the  old  hound 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  pup,  do 
so.  If  the  pup  makes  a  loss  or  quits 
from  any  cause,  replace  the  old  hound 
on  the  line  to  assist  him.  If  a  loss  is 
made  when  hunting  alone,  do  not  get 
excited  and  try  to  rush  him  along. 
There  is  less  danger  of  becoming  a  pot- 
terer than  a  rioter.  Keep  quiet;  ex- 
citement is  contagious. 

If  he  shows  no  disposition  to  "circle," 
make  the  "cast"  yourself  and  gently 
coax  him  to  accompany  you.  When  he 
finally  strikes  the  line  cheer  him  on. 
Never  take  a  hound  by  the  collar  or 
lead  and  put  him  on  the  line;  get  him 
to  it  naturally  and  let  him  think  he  has 
"struck  it  off."  No  matter  how  much 
time  is  lost,  let  him  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  This  habit  of  laying  on  the 
line  has  proved  a  curse  to  the  English 
hounds. 

Teaching  the  Puppies  to  Go  In 

When  a  distant  hound  opens  and  the 
pup  fails  to  "hark"  to  him,  attract  his 
attention  by  repeating  the  word  "Hark" 
sharply,  then  start  rapidly  toward  the 
sound,  urging  him  to  "go  to  him,"  stop, 
cry  "Hark,"  and  repeat  this,  getting 
nearer  all  the  time  until  the  pup  "goes 
in."  Should  he  be  "thrown  out"  repeat 
this  later  as  the  fox  is  certain  to  circle 
and  return  within  hearing  distance. 

When  possible  alternate  hunting 
alone  and  with  a  pack.  If  hunted  al- 
ways with  a  pack,  especially  of  his  su- 
periors, the  young  dog  will  soon  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  waiting  or  holding  back 
until  others  make  a  strike  and  his  use- 
fulness will  be  much  impaired.  When 
alone  he  soon  develops  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  that  will  later  stand  him  in 
good    stead.       Hunting    with    inferior 
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hounds  teaches  him  to  go  ahead,  forge 
for  the  front,  to  pick  up  a  loss,  and  to 
depend  upon  his  own  efforts.  Hunting 
with  better  hounds  teaches  him,  through 
observation,  how  to  accomplish  these 
ends  with  accuracy  and  more  ease  to 
himself. 

If  covert  is  close,  swampy,  infested 
with  briars,  or  impenetrable  never  hunt 
him  alone,  but  with  a  slow,  painstaking 
older  hound,  which  will  induce  him  to 
enter  and  remain  in  the  face  of  adverse 
conditions. 

If  inclined  to  babble  or  run  riot  he 
should  be  given  five  or  six  miles  of  brisk 
road  work  behind  a  horse  or  vehicle 
before  "throwing  in."  This  will  take 
off  the  keen  edge  and  subdue  his  spirits 
enough  to  get  him  down  to  business. 
One  thus  inclined  should  never  be 
broken  with  a  noisy  hound,  but  a  steady, 
reliable  one  that  knows  just  when  to 
give  tongue  and  how  much  of  it.  Pun- 
ishment for  babbling  and  running  riot 
should  be  administered  promptly  and 
decisively.  Spare  your  voice  with  young 
hounds.  Remember  silence  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  of  a  successful  trainer 
and  that  hounds  soon  become  noisy 
babblers  like  their  masters. 

Hard   Fault   to    Overcome 

Back  tracking  is  a  grievous  fault,  one 
of  the  hardest  to  overcome,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  easiest  to  acquire.  A  hound 
showing  a  disposition  to  back  track 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  given  op- 
portunities to  run  hot,  fresh  trails,  even 
if  the  aid  of  a  captive  fox  is  necessary. 
It  is  far  easier  to  distinguish  the  right 
way  of  the  track  when  fresh  than  when 
cold. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
punishing  a  hound  for  back  tracking.  He 
thinks  he  is  right  and  cannot  understand 
the  punishment.  It  is  far  better  to  let 
him  continue  on  a  back  track  until  it 
"peters  out,"  for  then  he  realizes  that 
something  is  wrong,  especially  if  in  his 
next  run  he  gets  near  enough  to  his 
fox  to  find  the  scent  increasing.  Train- 
ing with  a  drag  is  very  apt  to  make 
back  trackers  of  any  hound. 

If  in  preliminary  lessons  you  are  not 
fortunate  enough  "to  hole"  a  wild  fox, 


the  captive  fox  should  be  brought  into 
play,  a  half  or  three  quarter-mile  trail 
laid  by  leading,  and  the  fox  securely 
holed  at  the  end.  Let  the  hound  run 
the  trail  to  the  hole  alone;  as  long  as 
he  shows  a  disposition  to  stay  and  bay 
do  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  keep 
in  viewing  distance. 

At  the  first  indication  of  leaving  come 
forward  and  make  exaggerated  efforts 
to  dislodge  the  fox,  urging  the  hound 
to  bay  and  get  him  out.  Drop  back 
out  of  sight  gradually  and  repeat  your 
actions  several  times.  Finally  dig  him 
out,  and  if  foxes  are  plentiful  allow 
him  to  "break"  the  fox,  this  being  a 
good  time  to  "blood"  the  hound. 

If  when  hounds  are  thrown  in  cover 
and  a  "blank  draw"  results,  do  not  take 
the  hounds  up,  but  let  them  hunt  along 
to  the  next  cover.  Move  slowly,  in- 
dicating the  direction  by  a  single  short 
blast  on  your  horn  every  few  hundred 
yards  to  enable  the  hounds  to  keep  in 
touch  with  you.  Moving  rapidly  has  a 
tendency  to  make  "roaders"  of  other- 
wise good  hunters. 

Should  a  young  hound  "come  in" 
while  others  are  hunting,  trailing,  or 
driving  and  you  cannot  induce  him  to 
go  to  them,  do  not  allow  him  to  lie 
around  or  follow  you,  but  send  him  im- 
mediately to  the  kennel;  otherwise  he 
will  soon  become  a  confirmed  loafer,  in 
which  case  he  should  be  presented  with 
an  ounce  of  lead. 

The  practiced  ear  will  readily  distin- 
guish a  hound's  tongue  when  out  of 
sight.  When  you  hear  a  hound  "open" 
do  not  put  spurs  to  your  horse  to  get 
to  him  unless  you  recognize  his  tongue 
and  know  him  well;  he  may  fool  you. 
If  other  hounds  are  in  sight  watch  them 
closely.  They  will  "heads  up"  at  the 
sound  and  listen  intently  and  if  they 
are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  will  resume 
their  own  hunting. 

This  may  be  repeated  several  times; 
then  without  any  apparent  difference  in 
tone  the  hounds  will  "hark  to  it"  and 
with  bristles  up  and  tails  lashing  take 
high  fences  in  their  eagerness  to  "get 
in."  They  know  the  characters  of  their 
hound  friends  better  than  you  do  and 
can  tell  when  they  are  bluffing  or  in 
earnest. 
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Never  force  or  hurry  hounds  in 
puzzling  out  a  cold  trail.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  means  of  spoiling 
sport  as  well  as  hounds.  If  you  feel 
restless  and  impatient,  dismount  and  sit 
on  a  fence  or  stump.  If  you  and  your 
horse  show  impatience,  it  will  surely  be 
communicated  to  the  hounds  and  a 
check  will  soon  develop  into  a  loss. 

Never  get  ahead  of  the  hounds.  Re- 
member, no  matter  how  great  the  temp- 
tation is  to  be  in  front,  you  cannot 
catch  the  fox  yourself,  but  you  can,  and 
probably  will,  not  only  spoil  a  day's 
sport  but  you  also  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  the  hounds  by  such  tactics. 

When  "casting"  never  offer  to  assist 
as  long  as  the  dogs  are  diligently  trying 
to  "strike  it  off."  The  less  they  are 
interfered  with  the  better;  they  under- 
stand finding  a  fox  better  than  you  do. 
Hounds,  while  fresh,  are  very  excitable 
and  unless  you  want  them  to  overrun 
the  line  at  the  first  turn  and  make  a 
loss  do  not  keep  too  close  to  them  when 
driving.  This  is  responsible  for  spoil- 
ing more  good  runs  than  all  the  bad 
soil,  high  winds,  and  climatic  conditions 
combined. 

In  hunting  the  trainer  should  stay 
with  the  hounds  and  not  allow  the 
hounds  to  stay  with  him.  They  are 
supposed  to  do  the  hunting  and  should 
not  learn  to  rely  upon  the  hunter  to 
select  likely  places  to  get  up  the  fox 
or  strike  a  trail. 

When  hounds  are  thrown  in  stay 
perfectly  quiet  and  keep  your  horse  so. 
Hounds  are  easily  rattled  at  this  stage, 
especially  if  they  have  been  kenneled 
for  several  days,  and  too  much  enthu- 
siasm on  your  part  may  cause  them  to 
riot. 

Frequently,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  country  in  wooded  districts,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  hounds  within 
sight  or  hearing;  then  the  craft  of  the 
hunter  or  trainer  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  game 
comes  into  play.  If  sheep  or  cattle  are 
in  sight  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  they 
have  passed  in  their  vicinity,  can  even 
tell  the  very  direction  taken.  Every 
flock  of  fowls,  farm  dog,  or  cur  of  low 
degree  is  an  indicator. 

If  there  is  a  band  of  horses  he  can 


tell  whether  the  hounds  were  close  upon 
or  far  behind  the  fox.  If  there  is  a 
crow  or  jay  bird  in  the  neighborhood 
he  can  locate  the  fox,  as  both  are  in- 
veterate enemies  of  the  fox  and  will  not 
only  "peach"  upon  him,  but  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  advise  the  world 
at  large  of  the  fox's  presence.  All  of 
these  signs  are  Greek  to  the  novice  and 
can  only  be  learned  by  constant  obser- 
vation. 

While  it  is  best  to  train  in  daytime, 
as  the  work  of  hounds  can  be  noted  to 
better  advantage,  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  night  hunting,  especially  in 
the  South,  where  scenting  conditions  are 
better  at  night  and  the  fox  is  more 
easily  found,  runs  longer,  and  keeps  a 
more  regular  course. 

The  trainer  should  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  tongue  or  voice  of  each 
hound.  An  experienced  hunter  can  tell 
the  feelings  swaying  a  hound  as  each 
note  reflected  in  the  music  of  the  mouth 
represents  a  particular  emotion,  dis- 
stinctly  denoting  eagerness,  anxiety,  un- 
certainty, joy,  or  distress. 

Necessity    of    Good    Care 

The  number  of  times  a  week  they 
should  be  hunted  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  depends  on  how  they  stand  up  to 
the  work.  As  much  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  do  not  grow  stale 
or  sour  from  overwork  as  that  they  do 
not  become  soft  and  indolent  from  lack 
of  work.  A  young  hound  should  never 
be  hunted  unless  he  is  in  good  condition. 
Their  feet  should  be  examined  on  the 
start  from  the  kennel  and  also  on  the 
return  to  it.  Place  the  back  of  the  hand 
to  the  hound's  nose.  If  it  is  cold  and 
moist  he  is  all  right;  if  it  is  warm  and 
dry  he  should  not  be  hunted,  but  given 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  light  road  exer- 
cise. The  nose  is  the  only  absolute 
correct  indicator  of  condition  in  a 
hound. 

A  bag  fox  can  be  liberated  occasion- 
ally in  blooding  young  hounds.  They 
never  run  like  a  wild  fox,  even  when 
they  are  fresh  and  uninjured;  they  gen- 
erally go  "down  wind,"  and  though 
hounds  run  them  in  only  a  half-hearted 
way  the  fox  seldom,  when  turned  down 
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under  favorable  conditions  for  trailing, 
gets  his  "ticket  of  leave."  With  twenty- 
minutes'  license,  hounds  should  kill  in 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  after 
being  "laid  on  the  line." 

Never  attempt  to  call  or  collect  your 
hounds  by  a  false  call  to  game.  You 
may  fool  them  a  few  times,  but  they  will 
soon  find  you  out  and  you  will  realize 
that  you  have  cried  finally  wolf  once  too 
often. 

All  hounds  should  be  taught  to  swim, 
but  do  not  do  it  by  throwing  them  into 
the  water.  When  the  water  is  warm 
enough  not  to  chill,  take  them  out  in 
a  boat  a  short  distance  from  shore,  place 
them  gently  in  the  water,  and  pull 
ashore  fast  enough  to  prevent  efforts  to 
get  into  the  boat.  It  is  seldom  that 
more  than  a  couple  of  lessons  are  neces- 
sary to  make  them  feel  at  home  in  the 
water. 

The  homing  instinct  is  possessed  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  hounds 
and  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost. 
This  should  not  be  done  by  leaving  the 
hound  in  the  woods  or  hunting  ground 
to  find  his  way  home  alone.  Make 
short  excursions  from  home  and  have 
him  confined  for  an  hour  after  your  de- 
parture. Gradually  increase  the  dis- 
tance as  well  as  the  time  of  confinement. 
Whenever  a  hound  returns  voluntarily 
to  the  kennels  he  should  be  given  a  mor- 
sel to  eat,  no  matter  what  the  hour  or 
how  near  feeding  time.  If  you  leave 
a  hound  while  out  hunting  he  soon 
loses  confidence  in  you  and  looks  upon 
you  as  a  deserter. 

When  you  are  ready  to  return,  call 
him  in  with  your  horn,  the  tone  of 
which  you  should  familiarize  him  with 
in  the  kennels.  It  is  remarkable  how 
readily  they  learn  the  tone  of  their  mas- 
ter's horn,  never  to  forget  it  or  confuse 
it  with  another.  Use  the  cow  horn  in 
preference  to  the  brass  instrument. 
The  latter  has  no  individuality  and  it 
is  very  hard  for  a  hound  to  distinguish 


it.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm,  a  mys- 
terious sweetness  about  the  tone  of  a 
good,  well-blown  cow  horn  that  no 
other  musical  instrument  possesses.  Its 
melody  fills  the  heart  of  a  hunter  and 
quickens  his  blood  as  do  the  drum  and 
bugle  that  of  a  soldier. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to 
be  taught  is  that  domestic  animals  are 
not  legitimate  quarry.  The  worst  habit 
a  hound  can  acquire  is  sheep  killing; 
once  acquired  no  earthly  effort  can 
break  him  of  it.  Young  hounds  should 
be  coupled  and  frequently  taken  through 
sheep  pastures.  Should  one  show  any 
disposition  to  run  or  attack  a  sheep,  ride 
him  down,  whip  him  thoroughly,  and 
give  him  the  impression  that  you  intend 
to  kill  him  then  and  there.  Should  he 
repeat  the  offense,  tie  him  with  a  short 
rope  to  a  vicious  old  ram  who  will  take 
pleasure  in  cracking  a  few  ribs  for  him, 
and  he  will  forevermore  lose  his  appe- 
tite for  mutton. 

As  a  precaution  against  hounds  run- 
ning deer  a  young  goat  should  be  kept 
in  and  about  the  kennels. 

To  prevent  gun  shyness  go  to  the 
kennels  at  feeding  time,  and  while  the 
hounds  are  eating,  fire  a  few  shots  from 
a  small  rifle.  Should  any  of  them  show 
any  evidence  of  fright  or  alarm  speak 
to  and  pet  them.  The  next  day  use  the 
twenty-two  cartridges,  then  a  revolver, 
and  gradually  lead  up  to  the  shotgun. 
After  firing  lay  the  gun  on  the  ground 
for  the  dogs  to  inspect  at  their  leisure. 
Some  hounds  have  a  predilection  for 
running  a  dog's  track.  This  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  "mutton  habit"  and  calls 
for  equally  prompt,  heroic,  and  ener- 
getic treatment. 

Between  hunting  seasons  hounds 
should  have  sufficient  active  and  regular 
work  to  keep  them  in  discipline,  muscles 
hardened,  flesh  down,  and  pads  well  in- 
durated. They  will  thus  be  ready  to 
resume  their  training  immediately  on 
the  opening  of  their  second  season. 
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™HE  American  people  pay    melodrama  of  this  country.     It  plays  to 


the  highest  market  price 
for  a  hearty  laugh.  Ed- 
die Foy  is  a  better  draw- 
ing card  than  any  Shake- 
spearean actor.  Jimmy 
Powers  has  had  his  name  spelled  in  elec- 
tric lights  for  so  many  seasons  that 
Broadway  wouldn't  be  Broadway  with- 
out him.  Francis  Wilson's  comedy  legs 
have  been  worth  a  fortune  to  him  and 
Willie  Collier  can  take  the  worst  play 
that  was  ever  written  and,  by  insertin 
a  few  laughs,  make  it  last  out  the  New 
York  season. 

Even  in  a  somber  problem  play 
there  must  be  some  "comedy  relief" 
— some  place  where  the  spectators 
can  "let  down"  and  laugh.  Even 
melodrama  cannot  succeed  on  thrills 
alone — there  must  be  the  low  com- 
edian and  the  soubrette  who  appears 
with  songs. 

Baseball  is  the  great  out-of-door 


millions  every  season,  and  even  in  our 
most  popular  sport  the  comedy  idea  is 
not    discouraged.      Every    team    in    the 
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league  has  its  comedian,  some  lucky 
ones  have  two  or  three,  and  much  is 
forgiven  the  player  who  knows  how  to 
make  his  audience  laugh  with  him  or  at 
him. 

Baseball  has  its  slap-stick  comedians 
as  well  as  its  legitimate  artists.  Arlie 
Latham  and  Hughey  Jennings  are 
the  Eddie  Foys  of  the  diamond — the 
clowns.  Men  like  Johnny  Evers  and 
Larry  McLean  are  the  Willie  Colliers 
of  the  game.  Latham  and  Jennings  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous ; 
people  howl  over  their  antics  just  as 
they  used  to  shriek  when  the  man  with 
the  green  whiskers  hit  the  man  with  the 
blue  whiskers  on  the  top  of  the  head 
with  a  hatchet.  Evers  and  McLean  and 
men  of  that  class  gain  the  laugh  through 
the  quickness  of  their  wit  or  a  bit  of  ex- 
pressive pantomime. 

What  the  Fan  Wants 

The  baseball  fan  loves  the  player  who 
has  a  sense  of  humor.  Why  did  the 
New  Yorkers  tolerate  the  unfortunate 
"Bugs"  Raymond  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  chiefly  because  of  his  sense 
of  humor,  the  fact  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  say  something  to  the  bleach- 
erites  and  faced  every  trying  situation 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  round,  red 
face.  Rube  Marquard  was  probably  a 
better  pitcher,  but  the  Rube  took  him- 
self very  seriously  and  the  fans  did  not 
warm  toward  him.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  laugh. 

These  baseball  comedians  usually  try 
to  make  some  player  on  the  other  team 
the  butt  of  the  joke.  There  is  a  double 
purpose  in  this.  The  player  who  knows 
that  the  crowd  is  laughing  at  him  be- 
comes nervous,  irritable,  liable  to  make 
mistakes.  There  is  nothing  a  ball  play- 
er hates  worse  than  the  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  can  stand  the  enmity  of  a 
hostile  crowd;  that  arouses  his  righting 
spirit  and  makes  him  work  harder.  But 
when  he  knows  that  he  has  been  made 
ridiculous,  he  "goes  up  in  the  air,"  and 
if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  show  his  re- 
sentment, he  makes  a  bad  situation 
worse.  Some  men  have  been  literally 
laughed  out  of  the  big  leagues,  for  a 
baseball  crowd  is  quick  to  recognize  the 


weak  spot  of  the  visiting  player  and 
merciless  in  its  attack  upon  that  point  in 
the  armor. 

Take,  for  instar.ee,  the  opposing 
pitcher.  He  is  always  the  point  of  at- 
tack. He  is  the  vital  position  in  a 
team's  defense.  The  pitcher  who  keeps 
his  head  about  him  and  works  slowly 
and  deliberately  is  always  a  hard  man 
to  beat.  The  antics  of  the  coacher  are 
usually  directed  at  the  pitcher,  for  if 
the  pitcher  "breaks"  the  game  may  be 
won  before  the  team  behind  him  can 
make  a  move  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

Hughey  Jennings  is  probably  the 
noisiest  man  in  baseball  to-day.  When 
his  team  goes  to  bat,  Hughey  takes  off 
his  coat  and  goes  out  into  the  coacher's 
box  off  first  base.  He  becomes  the 
stage  manager  of  the  show,  and  while 
he  is  there  to  coach  the  runners  and  give 
signals  to  his  men,  he  spends  half  the 
time  making  the  crowd  laugh  and 
"working  on"   the  opposing  pitcher. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  young 
pitcher  to  know  that  the  heaviest  hit- 
ters of  the  slugging  Detroit  lineup  are 
coming  up  against  him  and  it  does  not 
relieve  his  feelings  in  the  least  to  hear 
Jennings  yell  in  tones  audible  outside 
the  grounds: 

" Ye-e-e-e-eow !  NOW  we're  going 
to  bring  up  the  heavy  artillery!  Here 
they  come!  GIT  READY  THERE, 
COBB!" 

And  then  Mr.  Jennings  stands  on 
one  leg  and  plucks  grass  and  eats  it. 
Hughey  Jennings  is  the  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  baseball.  During  the  course  of  a 
season  he  eats  enough  grass  to  stuff  a 
mattress.  Probably  he  doesn't  like 
grass,  but  the  crowd  always  howls  when 
Hughey  begins  his  afternoon  meal.  He 
is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all  the  ground- 
keepers.  Some  of  them  say  they  are  go- 
ing to  sprinkle  Paris  green  around  the 
coaching  lines  to  discourage  Hughey's 
appetite. 

All  the  time  Jennings  is  on  the  line, 
he  watches  the  opposing  pitcher  like  a 
cat.  Woe  to  the  young  man  who  pro- 
tests to  the  umpire  about  a  bad  decision. 
Jennings  is  after  him  like  a  flash. 

"You're  ASKING  for  'em  now,  are 
you?  Little  worried,  eh?  Kind  of 
choking    up!"      Then    to    the    batter: 
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"Get  after  him,  boy!  You've  got  him 
scared !" 

The  pitcher  may  believe  that  he  had 
every  right  to  appeal  to  the  umpire  on 
a  bad  decision,  but  if  he  listens  to  Jen- 
nings long  enough,  Hughey  will  worry 
him,  and  the  pitcher  who  begins  to  wor- 
ry is  lost. 

There  was  Rube  Waddell.  Rube  is 
probably  the  most  eccentric  citizen  that 
ever  fingered  a  baseball.  In  spite  of  his 
thousand  and  one  eccentricities,  Rube 
was  able  to  stand  in  the  box  and  send 
the  strikes  whistling  over  the  plate.  All 
the  loud-mouthed  comedians  in  the 
American  League  went  after  Rube 
Waddell  in  vain,  yet  when  he  jumped 
his  contract  and  played  a  short  engage- 
ment on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  found  a 
player  who  was  always  able  to  destroy 
his  presence  of  mind. 

"Brick"  Devereaux,  a  red-headed 
Irishman  with  a  voice  like  a  steam  siren 
and  a  torrent  of  conversation,  could  al- 
ways break  Rube's  nerve  and  destroy  his 
control.  At  that  time  Rube,  who  was  a 
big  star  in  fast  company,  was  playing 
in  a  minor  league  and  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  little  too  fast  for  his  company. 
"Brick"  laid  his  finger  upon  this  weak- 
ness and  he  always  began  his  campaign 
in  the  same  way. 

"Why,  you  great  big  farmer!"  Brick 
would  shout.  "Who  ever  told  you 
YOU  could  pitch  baseball!  You  and 
your  morning  practice  pitching!" 

Now  to  call  a  pitcher  a  "morning 
practice  pitcher"  is  a  deadly  insult. 
Rube  would  begin  to  prick  up  his  ears 
when  he  heard  that.  By  this  time  the 
bleacherites  would  be  chiming  in  and 
encouraging  Devereaux  to  "go  get  him." 

"Couldn't  stay  East  any  longer, 
hey?"  Britk  would  yell.  "Big  League 
too  fast  for  you?  I  don't  wonder  they 
chased  you  away!" 

By  this  time  Waddell  would  begin  to 
talk  back,  a  fatal  error. 

"Beginnin'  to  cry  now,  are  you?" 
Brick  would  howl.  "Well,  if  I  couldn't 
pitch  any  better  than  you  can,  I'd  cry 
myself !" 

In  five  minutes  the  Rube's  team  cap- 
tain would  be  forced  to  take  him  out  of 
the  box  to  keep  him  from  throwing  the 
ball  over  the  grand  stand.    The  effect  of 


the  constant  prodding  was  to  destroy 
the  Rube's  control  and  with  that  gone 
his  great  speed  became  a  menace  to  his 
own  team. 

The  thing  which  annoyed  Waddell 
was  the  constant  hammering  at  his 
pride.  It  made  him  angry  to  be  told 
that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  play  in  fast 
company.  The  Rube  knew  it  was  not 
true  and  he  knew  that  Devereaux  knew 
it  was  not  true,  but  it  ealled  him  to 
have  a  few  thousand  bleacherites  calling 
him  a  farmer  and  a  fallen  star. 

This  was  slap-stick  comedy  with  a 
vengeance,  for  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
amusing  to  a  baseball  crowd  as  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  player — a  visiting  player. 
There  is  a  streak  of  cruelty  in  the  base- 
ball fan  and  he  is  as  quick  with  the 
down-turned  thumb  as  any  Roman  sen- 
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ator.  It  is  always  the  visiting  player 
who  gets  it. 

The  umpire  is  another  unfortunate 
who  has  no  "home  town."  Slap-stick 
comedy  does  not  succeed  against  an  um- 
pire, for  he  has  the  power  to  drive  an 
offending  player  from  the  field;  but 
when  an  umpire  is  driven  to  distraction 
by  a  player  who  never  commits  an  act 
for  which  he  may  be  disciplined,  the  sit- 
uation becomes  complicated. 

There  was  the  case  of  Umpire  Klem 
and  Johnny  Evers,  the  sardonic  little 
"baseball  lawyer"  who  performs  at  sec- 
ond base  for  the  Chicago  club  of  the 
National  League. 

Johnny  Evers  has  been  called  the 
"brains  of  the  National  League."  He 
is  a  weasel  in  action  and  a  dash  of  vitriol 
in  argument.  When  it  comes  to  re- 
partee between  opposing  players,  there 
is  no  man  in  the  National  League  who 
seeks  to  entangle  the  young  Mr.  Evers. 
Being  a  player  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  Evers  is  usually  careful  to 
avoid  open  collision  with  an  umpire,  for 
that  may  result  in  banishment  and  fine. 
Nevertheless,  Johnny  Evers  gave  Um- 
pire Klem  more  trouble  last  season  than 
all  the  "scrappy"  ball  players  in  the 
League,  and  in  the  end  drove  the  chunky 
little  arbiter  almost  into  nervous  pros- 
tration. 

The  war  began  in  St.  Louis  in  mid- 
season.  Evers  questioned  one  of  Klem's 
decisions  and  was  ordered  off  the  field. 
As  the  player  departed,  he  picked  up 
Klem's  pocket  broom  which  he  used  to 
sweep  the  dust  from  the  plate.  Klem 
did  not  see  the  act,  but  he  heard  the 
roar  of  laughter,  and  when  he  missed 
the  broom  he  suspected  Evers.  The 
broom  was  a  small  thing,  worth  fifteen 
cents  at  the  outside,  but  the  small  act 
of  petty  lawlessness  rankled  and  Klem 
began  to  watch  Evers. 

The  little  weasel  was  careful  to  give 
Klem  no  chance  to  order  him  from  the 
field  and  the  broom  was  never  men- 
tioned in  their  conversations.  Klem 
went  to  Chicago  to  umpire  a  series  there. 
Evers,  the  first  man  at  bat  for  Chicago, 
pulled  a  package  from  his  pocket  and 
presented  it  to  Klem  with  a  low  bow. 

"A  small  gift  with  my  compliments," 
said  he. 


Klem  unwrapped  the  package  and 
found  it  to  contain  a  neat  whisk  broom 
in  a  leather  case.  The  players  roared 
and  Klem  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 
But  he  kept  on  watching  Evers. 

A  few  days  later,  in  Philadelphia, 
Klem  was  umpiring  the  bases.  A  Quak- 
er started  to  steal  second  and  Evers, 
taking  the  throw,  put  the  ball  on  the 
runner.  Klem  called  the  man  safe,  and 
even  the  Philadelphia  crowd  laughed, 
for  Evers  seemed  to  have  had  his  man 
by  three  feet. 

When  Klem  called  the  man  safe 
Evers  dropped  to  the  ground  and  curled 
up  with  his  head  on  the  bag.  He  slept 
so  soundly  that  it  took  Tinker  and 
Chance  and  the  rest  of  the  infield  to 
wake  him  up  and  the  fans  enjoyed  this 
bit  of  by-play  immensely.  Klem  had  no 
recourse.  He  did  not  want  to  put  the 
second  base  man  out  of  the  game;  it 
would  have  been  an  unpopular  move 
and  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant 
it. 

Laying  for  Evers 

There  was  nothing  for  Klem  to  do 
but  nurse  his  wrath  and  wait  his  chance 
to  discipline  Evers,  and  as  the  player 
was  aware  of  this  condition  he  walked 
very  softly,  irritating  Klem  as  much  as 
he  dared  and  stopping  just  on  the  verge 
of  the  danger  mark.  Every  man  on  the 
Chicago  team  was  watching  the  course 
of  the  feud;  rumors  of  it  crept  into  the 
newspapers  and  the  bleachers  began  to 
take  an  interest  and  help  to  stir  up  the 
strife. 

At  last  Klem  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
The  Cubs  were  coming  to  New  York 
for  a  series.  It  may  have  been  that 
Klem  had  told  his  troubles  to  John 
Heydler,  acting  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League.  At  any  rate,  he  dared 
Evers  to  go  up  to  the  office  of  the 
league  and  call  upon  Heydler.  Evers 
grinned.  Then  Klem  told  Evers  he 
would  give  him  one  hundred  dollars  if 
he  would  call  upon  John  Heydler. 
There  was  an  inference  that  a  rod  was 
waiting  in  pickle  for  the  bad  little  boy 
of  the  league. 

When  Klem  offered  money,  Evers  be- 
gan to  take  notice  and  he  baited  Klem 
unmercifully.      The   price    of    the   visit 
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began  to  drop  until  at  last  Evers  had 
many  witnesses  that  Klem  had  offered 
him  five  dollars  to  call  upon  the  head 
of  the  league. 

One  Saturday  morning  Johnny  Evers 
did  drop  in  upon  Heydler  and  spent  a 
very  pleasant  half  hour.  Evers,  off  the 
diamond,  is  politeness  itself.  That  af- 
ternoon at  the  Polo  Grounds  Evers  went 
about  his  preliminary  work  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face.  Just  before  the  game 
was  called  Umpire  Klem  appeared. 
When  he  walked  over  to  the  visitors' 
bench  to  ask  Chance  about  the  battery 
and  the  lineup,  Evers  politely  asked  for 
his,  five  dollars. 

"I  called  on  Heydler  this  morning 
and  now  I  want  that  five,"  said  he. 

Klem  refused  to  give  him  the  money. 
Evers  was  astonished.  He  appealed  to 
his  witnesses. 

"Didn't  he  say  he'd  give  me  five?" 
he  asked.  "He  owes  it  4o  me  and  I 
want  it." 

Klem  refused  to  believe  that  Evers 
had  seen  Heydler  and  would  not  pay 
the  money.  Evers  began  asking  him 
about  it  again  when  he  went  to  the  bat. 
Klem  had  put  into  his  hands  a  powerful 
weapon,  one  which  he  could  use  with- 
out fear  of  discipline. 

"Why  don't  you  pay  him  the  money?" 
the  men  on  the  Chicago  bench  were 
howling.  The  fans  heard  it  and  took 
up  the  cry.  Evers  told  Klem  that  he 
did  not  want  the  money  to  spend. 

"I  want  it  as  a  souvenir,"  he  argued. 
"If  you'll  give  it  to  me,  I'll  have  it 
framed !  I  want  to  show  it  to  my  fam- 
ily and  tell  'em  I  got  it  from  YOU." 

Aw,  shut  up !"  said  the  pestered  Klem. 

All  through  the  game  Evers  talked 
about  his  five  dollars.  He  never  passed 
near  Klem  without  saying  something  to 
him  about  men  who  would  not  pay  their 
debts.  Klem's  nerves  grew  raw  from 
constant  heckling.  When  Evers  made 
a  hit  and  got  on  the  bases  he  whooped 
at  Klem  and  held  up  five  fingers.  When 
Klem  warned  him  to  keep  still  he  con- 
tented himself  with  holding  up  his  right 
hand  and  making  a  great  show  of  count- 
ing his  fingers.  Before  he  had  done  this 
long  every  man  on  the  grounds  knew 
that  Klem  owed  Evers  five  dollars  and 
the  fans  began   to  ask  Klem  about   it. 


Every  time  they  saw  Evers  counting  his 
fingers  they  roared  with  laughter. 

The  chances  are  that  Umpire  Klem 
will  never  hear  the  last  of  that  five- 
dollar  bill,  for  Evers  will  keep  asking 
for  it  just  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the 
league,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  when  it 
becomes  public  property  and  spreads  to 
the   bleachers,    makes    an    umpire's    life 


THE    GROUND    KEEPERS    THREATEN    TO 

SPRINKLE    PARIS    GREEN    AROUND 

THE    COACHER's    BOX. 

miserable.  This  case  furnishes  a  fine 
example  of  the  silent  byplay  with  which 
a  crowd  may  be  amused  and  an  umpire 
annoyed  without  recourse.  An  umpire, 
poor  fellow,  is  always  fair  game  and 
there  is  no  closed  season  for  him. 

The  big,  wide  German,  Hans  Wag- 
ner, is  also  something  of  a  baseball  com- 
edian. He  is  too  much  interested  in  his 
batting  average  to  play  any  comedy 
while  he  is  at  the  plate,  but  when  he 
is  galloping  around  the  infield  he  finds 
time  to  make  the  crowd  laugh.  One  of 
his  best  tricks  is  to  pretend  that  a  hard- 
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hit  ball  has  almost  knocked  him  off  his 
feet,  but  he  always  recovers  in  time  to 
shoot  the  runner  out  at  first  base. 

Like  most  "joshers,"  Hans  is  very 
sensitive.  When  he  is  hitting  the  ball 
hard  and  often,  nothing  can  annoy  him 
and  he  cavorts  around  the  bases,  grin- 
ning like  a  gargoyle  and  cracking  his 
broad  Teutonic  jokes  upon  everyone  in 
sight.  When  his  batting  average  is 
crawling  up  a  few  points  each  game 
he  is  the  strongest  "josher"  on  the  dia- 
mond, and  life  is  a  glad,  sweet  song  for 
Hans  and  a  misery  to  the  opposing 
pitchers. 

Everything  is  funny  to  Hans  then, 
but  the  minute  his  batting  average  suf- 
fers a  slump  the  world's  complexion 
changes  for  h'im.  He  becomes  a  pessi- 
mist. A  baseball  pessimist  is  a  crab,  and 
when  things  are  not  breaking  well  for 
Hans's  batting  average  he  is  the  crab- 
bedest  crab  in  the  world. 

Figures  They  Never  Forget 

There  are  a  few  figures  which  the 
fans  may  be  trusted  to  carry  in  their 
minds.  They  know  the  percentage  of 
the  home  team,  the  number  of  games 
Mathewson  has  won  and  the  batting 
average  of  Hans  Wagner  and  Ty  Cobb. 
If  anything  happens  to  Hans's  batting 
average  he  may  be  sure  to  hear  about 
it  from  the  bleachers. 

Last  summer  he  took  a  bad  slump  in 
his  hittings — that  is  to  say,  a  bad  slump 
for  Wagner.  Hans  expects  two  hits  a 
game;  if  he  does  not  get  them  he  wor- 
ries about  it.  When  he  goes  through  a 
whole  game  without  a  safe  hit,  it  takes 
a  brave  man  to  talk  with  him. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  this  slump 
Hans  arrived  at  the  Polo  Grounds  with 
the  Pittsburgh  team.  The  first  time  he 
came  to  bat  he  struck  out  and  that  start- 
ed the  rooters  after  him.  Hans  walked 
back  to  the  bench  rumbling  like  a  vol- 
cano and  scowling  at  the  hostile  rooters. 

The  next  time  at  bat  he  took  a  ter- 
rific swipe  at  the  ball.  He  was  so  anx- 
ious to  "kill  it"  that  he  hit  low  and  the 
ball  popped  into  the  air,  a  sickly,  infield 
fly  which  Larry  Doyle  captured  with- 
out an  effort.  Hans  started  back  for 
the  bench  with  his  head  hanging  low. 


The  aged  Arlie  Latham,  sitting  on  the 
bench  with  the  Giants,  poked  his  gray 
head  out  from  beneath  the  canopy  and 
yelled : 

"Wie  gehts,  Hans!  How  is  your 
batting  average?" 

Hans,  the  mighty,  paused  with  one 
foot  in  the  air.  He  couldn't  remon- 
strate with  the  twenty  thousand  rooters 
who  were  laughing  at  him,  but  here  was 
a  victim!  He  turned  in  his  tracks  and 
strode  over  to  the  New  York  bench. 
Laying  one  hairy  paw  upon  the  top  of 
the  canopy,  he  crossed  his  large  feet  and 
with  the  other  fist  doubled  up,  he  told 
Latham  what  he  thought  of  him,  wind- 
ing up  with: 

"And  I'll  see  you  after  the  game, 
too!" 

"The  only  place  that  I  could  ever  see 
YOU  after  a  game,"  retorted  Latham, 
"would  be  down  at  the  bank,  counting 
your  money!" 

This  was  another  center  shot.  Hans 
opened  his  mouth,  but  he  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say,  and  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  make  an  adequate  collection  of 
language,  Umpire  Hank  O'Day  touched 
him  on  the  elbow  and  led  him  away 
from  there. 

Wagner  fumed  during  the  rest  of  the 
game,  and  the  hostile  crowd,  quick  to 
see  what  had  nettled  him,  gave  him  no 
peace.  One  statistical  "bug"  made  it 
his  business  to  sit  close  to  the  visitors' 
bench  for  the  remainder  of  that  series, 
and  every  time  Hans  failed  to  get  a 
hit  this  mathematical  wonder  quickly 
calculated  Wagner's  batting  average 
and  announced  the  drop  in  figures  car- 
ried out  to  five  decimal  places.  Hans 
would  have  paid  a  large  fine  if  he  could 
have  got  his  hands  on  that  fellow. 

The  thing  which  stung  the  big  Ger- 
man was  Latham's  insinuation  that  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  miser.  He  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  since  he  has  been 
playing  baseball  and  he  has  saved  most 
of  it,  but  there  is  something  which  Hans 
likes  better  than  money  and  he  proved 
it  just  before  the   1909  season  opened. 

Wagner  had  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  game.  The  Pittsburgh 
people  began  to  worry.  The  magnate 
offered  Hans  more  money.  He  waved 
it  aside. 


THE    FANS    CAN    BE    DEPENDED    UPON    TO    REMEMBER    THE    BATTING 
AVERAGE    OF    WAGNER    AND    COBB. 


"I'm  tired,"  he  said.  "I  got  plenty 
money.      I   guess   I   quit  playing  ball." 

Barney  Dreyfuss  satisfied  himself 
that  Wagner  meant  what  he  said.  The 
loss  of  Hans  Wagner  would  be  a  na- 
tional sorrow;  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  Pittsburgh  club.  The  late  Harry 
C.  Pulliam,  president  of  the  National 
League,  had  known  Wagner  ever  since 
he  came  into  the  big  league.  Pulliam 
was  a  man  who  knew  men.  He  real- 
ized what  the  loss  of  Hans  Wagner 
would  mean,  and  he  made  a  trip  down 
to  Pittsburgh  to  see  the  big  German. 
Hans  repeated  his  statement. 

"I'm  tired  of  playing  ball.  I  got 
money  and  I  don't  have  to  work  any 
more  if  I  don't  want  to.  And  I  tell  you 
honest,  I  don't  want  to.  No,  it  ain't 
money;  they  wanted  to  give  me  more 
money." 

Harry  Pulliam  thought  he  knew 
Wagner  better  than  any  other  man  in 


baseball,  his  simplicity,  his  honesty,  and, 
under  all,  the  soft  heart  of  the  man. 
Pulliam  folded  up  the  blank  contract 
and  put  it  away  in  his  pocket. 

"I'm  sorry,  Hans.  A  lot  of  other 
people  will  be  sorry,  too." 

"Huh!"  sniffed  Wagner. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  Dreyfuss  I'm  thinking 
about,"  said  Pulliam.  "There  are  other 
people  who  will  feel  worse  over  your 
going  than  Barney." 

"What  people?"  asked  Hans  inno- 
cently. 

"Why,  a  lot  of  fellows  who  work  in 
the  mills  around  Pittsburgh,"  said  Pul- 
liam. "Those  men  work  hard,  Hans, 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  they  don't 
get  much  money,  either.  But  when  Sat- 
urday comes  those  fellows  are  all  out 
at  the  ball  park — on  the  bleachers. 
About  the  only  fun  those  fellows  have 
in  life  is  to  get  out  to  the  ball  park  on 
a    Saturday    afternoon    and    see    Hans 
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Wagner  hit  that  ball.  ...  It  will  be 
kind  of  tough  if  they  miss  that,  won't 
it?  .  .  .  The  only  bright  spot  in  the 
week.  .  .  ." 

"Hey!"  broke  in  Hans  gruffly,  "gim- 
me dot  contract!     I'll  play!" 

So  it  isn't  always  the  money,  even 
with  a  baseball  player.  The  fellows 
from  the  mills  saw  Wagner  bat  a  pen- 
nant into  Pittsburgh  town  last  year,  and 


but  for  that  one  soft  spot  in  his  heart, 
baseball  history  might  have  been 
changed. 

Here's  to  the  big  summer  show  with 
its  matinee  idols  and  its  comedians,  both 
low  and  light!  Any  performance  which 
takes  a  man  into  the  open  air  and  makes 
him  laugh  and  forget  the  increased  cost 
of  living  is  worth  while! 

Play  ball! 


THE    TROUT    AT    NIGHT 

BY   BANNISTER   MERWIN 


HYPERESTHETIC  fly  fisher- 
men may  regard  the  catching  of 
trout  at  night,  with  bait,  as 
murder,  more  or  less  wanton.  Per- 
haps it  is,  if  one  sits  on  a  rock  easy 
of  access  and  with  a  stout  rod  and 
thick  line  handles  his  prey  like  sun- 
fish.  But  given  the  conditions  of  a 
fairly  dark  night  and  a  lively  moun- 
tain stream  in  which  the  successions  of 
falls,  rapids,  and  pools  are  close  and  the 
fish  of  good  size,  I  maintain  that  the 
proposition  is  sufficiently  sporting.  It 
is  by  no  means  my  experience  that  trout 
will  always  bite  at  night;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  handling  the  hooked  fish  in 
the  darkness  test  pretty  thoroughly  one's 
patience  and  skill. 

One  night  last  summer  I  was  making 
my  way  cautiously  down  a  mountain 
brook  in  the  Catskills,  using  not  bait 
but  flies,  which  I  sank  a  few  inches  be- 


low the  surface  of  every  pool.  I  was 
a  bit  sore  because  in  one  pool  I  had  just 
hooked  and  lost  what  must  have  been 
the  granddaddy  of  them  all.  We  all 
know  about  the  big  fish  we  have  had 
hooked  but  have  never  seen.  Well,  this 
fellow — shall  I  go  on? 

However,  two  or  three  pools  farther 
along  the  flies  had  hardly  got  below  the 
surface  when  something  happened.  It 
wasn't  a  granddaddy  this  time,  but 
a  full-sized  parent,  and  I  knew  by  his 
failure  to  break  water  that  he  was  a 
brown.  The  pool  was,  perhaps,  twenty 
feet  across.  Before  I  could  get  busy  he 
had  described  half  a  dozen  angular  geo- 
metrical patterns  all  over  it.  Only  by 
the  changing  directions  of  the  pull  could 
I  tell  what  he  was  doing.  There  in 
that  velvety  darkness  there  was  as  pret- 
ty a  two-minute  battle  as  a  man  could 
want,  before  the  fish  was  landed.     I  got 
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him  at  last.  He  measured  sixteen 
inches. 

After  that  the  flies  failed  to  interest 
the  fish,  and  I  put  on  a  worm.  There 
was  a  pool,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
on  where  I  had  been  by  day.  By  night 
I  found  it  mysteriously  different.  Some- 
where beneath  its  surface  was  a  long, 
flat  rock,  past  which  the  current  raced 
and  under  which  the  good  trout  lurked. 
I  entrusted  my  bait  to  the  current,  and 
manipulated  it  until  I  felt  sure  that  it 
was  in  the  right  water  beyond  the  rock. 

Now,  there  were  suckers  in  that  pool 
— measly,  useless  fish  that  had  a  way  of 
interfering  with  the  fisherman  at  night. 
My  bait  had  not  been-  long  in  the  cur- 
rent when  I  felt  the  slow,  steady  pull 
which  signals  the  ingurgitating  sucker. 
I  freed  my  bait,  despite  the  fish's  pro- 
testing wriggle.  Again  the  steady  pull; 
and  again  I  gently  drew  the  hook  away. 
But  when  for  the  third  time  the  per- 
sistent sucker  began  his  greedy  game,  I 


felt  that  he  had  necessitated  his  own  re- 
moval from  the  scene  of  action.  He 
had  refused  to  accept  my  kindly  hints; 
therefore  he  would  have  to  be  caught. 
So  I  let  him  tamper  with  the  worm  un- 
til he  had  time  to  get  it  well  within  his 
fleshy  mouth,  and  then  I  struck. 

Wow!  Ten  feet  away  something 
jumped  clear  of  the  water.  For  an  in- 
stant I  did  not  realize  that  the  leaping 
fish  was  my  "sucker,"  but  the  action  of 
the  rod  soon  told  me  the  truth.  There 
was  a  struggle  during  which  my  wits 
and  skill  were  hard  taxed  to  avoid  sus- 
pected but  unseen  dangers.  Three  times 
that  fish  leaped  out  of  his  element  be- 
fore at  last  I  got  the  landing  net  un- 
der him.  Still  dazed,  I  climbed  the 
bank  and  struck  a  match.  My  "sucker" 
was   a  thirteen-inch   brook  trout. 

The  ingenuities  of  the  trout  are 
known  to  be  many,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  of  one  delib- 
erately imitating  a  sucker. 
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SAY,    HOW    MANY    DID    YOU    HAVE    DOWN    IN    THAT    QUARRY? 

THREE." 

THREE?     WHY,    WE    DISTINCTLY    HEARD    SIX    SHOTS." 

THAT'S    SO,    BUT    THREE    OF    THEM    WERE    ECHOES." 


DUCKS    AND    A    BIT 
OF   FCED   FLANNEL 

Jbu  Percy  Af.  Cus/iirip 


URIOSITY  may  have 
killed  the  cat — I'm  free  to 
confess  that  I  don't  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  it  has 
killed  a  whole  lot  of  ducks. 
So  the  answer  is  that  in 
proportion  as  you  make  yourself  an  ob- 
ject calculated  to  arouse  curiosity,  in 
just  such  proportion  can  you  nail  wild 
fowl,  and  at  an  expense  of  only  a  little 
hard  work,  the  price  of  your  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  effort  necessary 
for  you  to  appear  eccentric  enough  to 
satisfy  an  audience  of  webfoots,  which, 
of  course,  varies  according  to  your 
knowledge  of  broadbill  and  flags  and 
"flagging." 

Perhaps  the  best  method  for  the  av- 
erage man  to  adopt  in  order  that  he 
may  appear  sufficiently  curious  is,  first, 
the  wearing  of  a  cap  with  a  red  flan- 
nel lining;  second,  turning  it  inside  out 
when  in  the  act  of  acting  eccentric; 
third,  it  is  advisable  that  the  remain- 
der of  one's  person  be  kept  strictly  in 
seclusion,  preferably*  behind  an  ample 
tuft  of  beach  grass  or  a  tangle  of  sand 
cedars.  All  of  which  is  a  rather  windy 
way  of  saying  that  red  cloth  is  the  best 
thing  to  use  when  "flagging"  ducks. 

"Flagging"  ducks!  Does  that  sound 
a  trifle  unfamiliar  ?  It  may  if  you  live 
in  the  interior,  where  the  mallards  grow 
in  the  rice  sloughs,  and  all  you  have  to 
do' to  kill  a  mess  is  to  tramp  across  the 
pasture  and  shoo  them  out.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  live  along  the  open 
bays  of  the  coast  line,  you  have  prob- 
ably taken  a  hand  at  this  game  your- 
self. 

At  any  rate,  it's  good  sport,  for  you 
have  to  work  hard  for  the  game,  and  it 
requires  patience,  perseverance,  and  a 
willingness  to  grin  in  the  teeth  of  south- 
west gales  and  face  the  long  fingers  of 


sleet  that  choke  the  northeast  storms. 
And  oftenest  you  are  without  success, 
for  the  best  "flagger"  may  fail  on  a 
dozen  flocks  before  he  gets  one  to  shore. 

It  is  practiced  to  some  extent  on 
Great  South  Bay,  this  "flagging,"  and 
occasionally  on  most  of  the  low-lying 
coves  and  bays  along  the  northern  coast, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  favored 
by  city  sportsmen,  who  usually  prefer 
the  more  comfortable  and  far  more  pro- 
ductive way  of  shooting  from  a  battery 
or  blind.  But  if  true  sport  is  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  attaining  an  end,  battery  and  blind 
shooting  are  far  outclassed  by  "flag- 
ging." 

It  may  have  originated  from  the  old 
Chesapeake  Bay  method  of  luring  the 
vast  flocks  of  canvasback  that  once 
swarmed  that  water  with  a  little  dog 
trained  to  play  with  a  ball  in  plain 
sight  on  the  shore.  Of  course  the  dog 
and  the  ball  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
ducks  and  they  swam  in  to  investigate 
until  the  man  who  owned  dog  and  ball 
arose  from  behind  the  dead  grass  and 
raked  their  desperately  climbing  ranks. 

Somehow  the  story  of  the  ball  and 
the  dog  never  took  a  hard  grip  on  the 
gunners  of  the  more  northern  states. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  have  the  right  kind 
of  dogs  or  the  right  methods  of  training. 
Perhaps  the  idea  did  not  seem  quite 
plausible.  But  while  they  discarded 
the  doggy  way  of  arousing  curiosity, 
they  devi:ed  another  means  to  the  same 
end.     Thr.t  was  the  red  flag. 

If  you  drop  into  any  of  the  life-sav- 
ing stations  along  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  on  Fire  Island  beach  dur- 
ing duck  time,  you  will  find  a  tat- 
tered red  square  of  bunting  or  flannel 
tucked  in  some  easily  accessible  corner, 
and  at  least  one  cap  with  a  bright  red 
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lining.  If  you  propose  a  morning  with 
the  ducks,  the  life-saver  who  is  off  duty 
that  day,  instead  of  hauling  out  decoys, 
will  dig  up  the  well-worn  flag  and  take 
you  off  for  a  day  of  master  sport. 

He  will  lead  you  down  to  the  bay 
side  of  the  beach,  where  the  frozen  sea- 
weed stretches  a  hummocky  path  east 
and  west  as  far  as  you  can  see,  and  up 
one  of  these  lumpy  lanes  he  will  drive 
you  until  a  raft  of  broadbill  is  sighted 
on  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less 
from  the  shore.  Then,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  he  will  give  you  a  brief 
but  meaty  bit  of  instruction  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  hunt. 

"Follow  me,  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
do  what  I  tell  you,"  he  will  say. 

Up  over  the  low  sand  banks  that 
squat  along  the  bay  in  puny  contrast 
to  the  lofty  dunes  across  the  beach  on 
the  ocean  side,  he  will  steal  with  you  at 
his  heels.  Once  safe  behind  the  shel- 
ter of  the  low  dunes,  he  will  permit  you 
to  shake  the  stoop  out  of  your  shoul- 
ders, only  to  insist  on  your  putting  it 
in  again  as  soon  as  an  opening  in  the 
sand  allows  sight  of  you  from  the  wa- 
ter, for  this  "flagging"  must  be  done 
right  or  not  at  all.  Ducks  will  never 
come  in  answer  to  a  flag  where  they 
have  previously  seen  a  figure  skulking 
around.  Your  life-saver  knows  this, 
and  he  is  not  in  the  mood  to  see  that 
long  tramp  go  for  naught.  So  he  in- 
sists on  your  making  the  stalk,  "sneak" 
he  calls  it,  perfectly. 

When  the  cramp  in  your  back  becomes 
almost  unbearable  and  you  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  your  shoulders  have 
grown  fast  to  the  nape  of  your  neck, 
your  guide  will  turn  and  whisper: 
"Down  on  your  face  and  crawl. 
They're  right  over  that  bunch  of  tall 
grass,  'bout  five  gun  shot  from  shore, 
an'  we  got  to  go  easy  now." 

"Go  easy,"  you  grumble  under  your 
breath,  "what  in  blazes  do  you  think 
I've  been  doing!" 

But  you  follow  his  example  all  the 
same  and  fall  flat  on  your  stomach  like 
a  great,  foolish  snake.  And  then  will 
begin  the  real  art  of  the  campaign. 
Over  the  frozen  sand,  through  minia- 
ture gullies  filled  with  crusted  snow 
that  cuts  your  hands,  around  clumps  of 


gnawing  gray-brown  briers  he  will  lead, 
until,  obeying  instructions,  you  pause 
and  cautiously  raising  your  eye  above 
the  high  tussock  of  beach  grass  look  out 
upon  a  rare  sight. 

Instantly  your  tribulations  are  for- 
gotten, for  there  are  few  lovers  of  the 
gun  who  will  balk  at  an  unpleasant 
half  hour  through  rough  cover  when 
that  half  hour  leads  them  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  black  necks,  blue 
bills,  and  gray  penciled  backs  of  one 
hundred  broadbill,  especially  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  of  reducing  the 
two  hundred  yards  to  forty  at  no  more 
cost  than  an  hour's  wait  with  the  chilly 
southwest  wind  playing  mournfully 
down  the  spinal  column. 

On  the  Edge   of   Tragedy 

Instinctively  you  feel  your  hands 
tighten  on  your  double  barrel,  and  even 
before  the  warning  whisper  of  your 
guide  to  keep  low  and  quiet  reaches 
you,  you  are  flattening  out  on  the  cold 
sand    like   an   elongated   pancake. 

Then  you  witness  the  opening  scene 
of  a  drama  which  the  slightest  un- 
toward event  may  turn  into  a  tragedy 
for  you  instead  of  for  the  ducks.  Keep- 
ing carefully  concealed,  your  man  re- 
moves his  corduroy  cap,  turns  it  inside 
out  so  that  the  red  flannel  lining  shows 
dull  in  the  cold  gleam  from  the  winter 
sun,  and  attaches  the  cap  to  a  light 
stick  of  driftwood  that  is  near.  Then 
he  gently  raises  the  improvised  banner 
above  the  grass  tops  and  as  gently  low- 
ers it  again. 

A  minute  goes  by,  then  another,  and 
again  the  red  flag  waves  above  the 
grass,  sways  from  side  to  side  an  in- 
stant, and  is  withdrawn.  You  look  out 
at  the  raft  of  sleek  birds  so  close  that 
you  can  see  the  light  backs  of  the 
drakes  and  the  brown,  white-barred 
wings  of  the  hens.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  that  they  have  seen  the 
questioning  waving  of  the  guide's  red 
signal.  Gracefully  they  ride  the  waves, 
head  to  wind,  and  up  against  the  cold 
breeze  you  hear  the  soft  burr-rr-r  pe- 
culiar to  their  breed  as  they  talk  to  each 
other  in  duck  tongue. 

Slowly    the    red    banner    rises    again, 
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this  time  a  little  higher,  and  waves  a 
little  longer  ere  it  is  withdrawn.  And 
then  one  big  drake  that  you  have  no- 
ticed swimming  a  few  yards  in  the  lead 
of  the  raft  raises  his  black  neck  and 
"rubbers."  That  is  a  signal  for  action. 
Instantly  every  neck  is  erect,  and  as  the 
flag  rises  coaxingly,  mysteriously,  and 
vanishes,  you  hear  a  suppressed  chuckle 
in  your  ear  and  a  whispered  voice:  "I 
got  'em  that  time.  Now  watch  'em 
come." 

Drifting  almost  imperceptibly,  but 
steadily,  with  necks  lifted,  heads  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side,  and  with  every 
sign  of  curiosity  in  their  actions,  the 
great  raft  that  had  a  moment  before 
seemed  so  inaccessible,  draws  in  toward 
you.  And  always  the  red,  luring  flag 
beckons  over  the  brown  grass,  a  little 
lower  and  a  little  less  frequently,  until 
finally  just  the  edge  of  it  is  shown  at 
intervals  of  several  minutes. 

When    the    Ducks    Rise 

Then  when  it  is  withdrawn  altogeth- 
er and  the  driftwood  stick  drops  from 
the  hand  of  your  guide,  you  feel  a  great 
lump  rise  in  your  throat  and  your  heart 
thump  violently  against  your  ribs. 
Your  arms  stiffen  on  your  gun,  and  the 
single  word  "Now"  hisses  in  your  ear. 
But  before  you  can  stagger  to  your 
knees,  the  roar  of  black  powder  deafens 
you  as  the  man  at  your  side  rakes  the  set- 
ting flock  with  his  single  barrel.  Then 
with  the  thunder  of  desperate  wings  the 
flock  springs  to  air,  and  through  the 
blue  veil  of  smoke  you  see  a  struggling 
maze  of  white  bodies  and  stiff  black 
necks,  and  you  cut  three  of  them  off 
with  your  right  barrel  and  two  with 
the  left. 

But  even  as  you  press  your  finger  on 
the  second  trigger,  a  wild  man  goes 
cavorting  down  the  slope  to  the  beach 
and  out  into  the  water,  tugging  at  hip- 
boots  and  loading  and  firing  the  single 
barrel  with  astonishing  dexterity  as 
cripple  after  cripple  laid  low  by  the 
pitiless  fire  of  the  pot  shot,  struggles  for 
the  open.  But  at  least  you  have  the 
satisfaction  in  your  own  conscience  that 
the  five  plump  birds  that  float  farthest 
from  shore  were  cut  out  of  the  clean 


air  by  your  gun.  And  the  bay  man — 
well,  it  is  different  with  him.  He  has  a 
soulful  respect  for  the  price  of  shells. 
Six  ducks  with  one  shell  approaches 
nearer  perfection  with  him  than  six 
ducks  with  six  shells. 

And  after  all,  you  can't  blame  him  so 
much.  Existence  in  the  life-saving  sta- 
tions along  the  coast  is  pretty  monot- 
onous, and  not  conducive  to  the  high- 
est methods  of  sportsmanship.  Seven 
days  a  week  on  a  lonely  sand  reach  cut 
off  from  the  world  by  seven  miles  of 
bleak  water,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
sleep  and  eat  and  drill,  and  then  sleep 
and  eat  and  drill  some  more,  week  af- 
ter week,  month  after  month,  is  fraught 
with  grave  similarity.  Even  the  patrol 
of  the  lonesome  sand  dunes  in  the  teeth 
of  the  grape  and  canister  of  the  storm 
loses  the  charm  of  battle,  and  the 
weary  watching 'through  long  dark  days 
and  blacker  nights,  with  the  angry  sea 
snarling  on  one  side  and  the  dreary  bay 
on  the  other,  the  gray  scud  above  and 
the  whispering  sand  below,  make  strong 
men  look  for  change  and  excitement 
with  a  longing  that  the  sea-swept 
schooner  on  the  outer  bar  comes  too 
infrequently  to  satisfy.  And  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  excitement  in  the 
slaughter  of  ducks. 

Now  all  this  takes  me  back  to  one 
wild,  windy  sunrise  in  December  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  I  was  living 
along  the  beaches,  a  sort  of  vagabond- 
ish,  supremely  happy  existence.  Half 
a  mile  away  against  the  east  that  flared 
red  each  dawn  and  from  which  the  twi- 
light strode  gauntly  upon  me  in  the 
winter  afternoons  squatted  the  life-sav- 
ing station.     And  in  it  was  "Dime." 

Just  why  "Dime"  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  because  of  some  partiality  to 
certain  denominations  in  the  coin  of  the 
realm  during  years  past.  I  never  in- 
quired. I  know  him  as  a  man  who 
would  rather  shoot  ducks  than  hold  a 
responsible  job  in  the  city  (he  had 
given  up  one  to  take  to  the  beaches) 
and  therein  lay  the  strong  tie  that  bound 
us. 

"Dime"  could  not  go  shooting  except 
on  his  off  days.  The  station  rules  for- 
bade it.  So  I  waited  for  my  big  ex- 
cursions until  he  could  accompany  me. 
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And    then    came    that    cold    December  At  the  sound  of  our  guns,  fifty  thou- 

day.  sand  wild  fowl  out  in  the  open  bay  rose, 

It  was  the  tail  end  of  a  long  south-  leaving  a  long  white  harrow  behind 
east  blow.  Over  on  the  ocean,  a  fierce  them,  swung  off  before  the  gale,  cir- 
surge  pounded  like  distant  thunder  cled,  beat  back  a  few  yards  to  wind- 
in  a  sounding  cavern.  The  bleak  bay  ward,  set  their  wings,  and  alighted 
reached  vaguely  into   the  half  light  of  again. 

the  dawn,  a  smother  of  foam.     A  gust  "Ducks!"  said  "Dime." 

of   frozen  sand  that  lisped  against   the  "Ducks!"  I  answered, 

walls    of    my    shack    brought    "Dime"  That    was    all.     We     gathered     the 

with  it.  whistlers,  cached  them  behind  a  bunch 

"Cold,"  said  he.     "Cold — and  the  ice  of  seaweed  and  moved  on. 

is   making   porridge   in   the   still   water  "Brant!"  said  "Dime,"  and  there  was 

along  shore,  and  every  bird  in  the  bay's  a   hint   of   excitement   in   his  voice   this 

up  under  the  lee.     We'll  flag  'em !"  time,    for    the    shy    wanderers    of    the 

I  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  plan.     It  is  bleak   coasts   are    highly    esteemed    and 

impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  flag  broad-  hard  to  bag. 

bill  up  against  a  ragged  lee  shore,  but  Again  we  "sneaked."     This  time  we 

where  the  water  is  quiet  on  a  windward  were  mistaken.      We  came   out   at   the 

shore,  they  come  like  chickens  to  corn —  wrong  place.     Two  miniature  bays  in 

sometimes.  the     shore     la}^     close     together,     and 

We  started,  pushing  our  way  full  in-  "Dime"  had  mistaken  the  one  in  which 

to  the  flame  from  the  redly  lifting  sun,  the  birds  were   feeding.     We  detoured 

struggling  over  the  frozen  hummocks  of  and  when  we  emerged  the  brant  were 

seaweed,   with  the  thin  ice  in  the  hoi-  well  off  shore,  having  heard  us.     It  was 

lows  cracking  under  our  feet.     Sudden-  a  long  shot,  but  we  got  two   of  them 

ly  "Dime,"  who  was  leading,  stopped,  and  "Dime"  went  out  in  his  waders  and 

and  slunk  back  from  shore.  gathered  them  in. 

"Whistlers!"  he  grunted.     "A  dozen 

—fifteen— maybe  more      Sneak!"  Jmt     Waiting    for     Them 

Nothing  but  broadbul  and  red  heads 

will  answer  the  flag — that  is,  none  of  Then  we  rounded  a  sharp  point  just 

the    other    birds    we    have    along    our  in   time  to   escape  being  run   down   by 

Northern  coast   States.      I   don't   know  three    big    Canada    geese,    probably    de- 

about    others.      Whistlers,    buffleheads,  tached  from  a  flock  and  seeking  a  rest- 

oldsquaws,    and    sheldrake    are    imper-  ing  place  on  the  sand  bars.     They  tow- 

vious.      I   knew  that  the  shot  must  be  ered,  and  in  the  surprise  of  it,  I  missed 

made  when  we  jumped   the  birds  and  both    barrels,    while    "Dime"    followed 

they  were  close  to  shore.  suit.      As   the   big   fellows  climbed   the 

We    dropped   back   behind   the   grass  sky,    out   of    the   tails   of   our   eyes  we 

and   sand    and   crawled.      It    seemed    a  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  that  sent 

mile;  perhaps  it  was  one  quarter  that  us  skulking  to   the  cover  of   the   grass 

distance.     Then  "Dime"  made  straight  without  the  loss  of  an  instant.   Not  half 

for  the  shore.  a  mile  ahead,  lying  within  a  few  hun- 

"They're  right  behind  that  point,"  he  dred  yards  of  shore,  was  a  great  raft 

warned.  of  ducks. 

We  rose   above  the  bank  simultane-  "Broadbill,     sure!"     gasped     "Dime" 

ously,  and  the  whistlers   (golden-eyes  is  excitedly,  swinging  his  gun  into  the  hol- 

their   proper    name)    lifted   against   the  low   of   his   arm.      "Now   for   the   flag 

off-shore  wind,   their  white   fronts  and  and    some    fun.      There   must    be    two 

black  and  brown  heads  showing  vividly  acres  of  'em." 

before    us.      My    gun    barked    sharply,  We  fell  far  back  into  the  hollows  of 

"Dime's"  crashed  with  the  black  pow-  the   sand   and   made   the  long   "sneak." 

der,  and  five  of  them  crumpled,  hung  Our  judgment  was  good,  for  when  we 

a  bare   instant   in   midair,   and   pitched  crept  out  behind  a  bank  thickly  grown 

with  little  splashes  to  the  water.  with  beach  grass,  we  were  directly  op- 
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posite  the  dark,  living  mass  of  ducks. 
"Dime"  worked  the  flag. 

Slowly,  carefully,  he  raised  the  red 
cloth  over  the  brown  tangle,  for  a  flag 
should  never  be  moved  quickly  at  first. 
A  brief  instant  it  waved  and  fell. 
Some  sort  of  Providence  must  have  ar- 
ranged for  those  birds  to  answer  that 
call.  The  first  wave  caught  them.  Up 
went  the  necks  and  the  great  raft  be- 
gan to  move. 

"Easy!  Easy!"  murmured  "Dime" 
half  to  himself.  "Too  much  of  the  red 
at  first  makes  'em  fly  sometimes." 

He  waited  a  full  minute;  then  gave 
them  another  signal.  It  worked  like 
magic.  Slowly  the  head  of  the  flock 
swung  in,  and  the  rest  followed.  Al- 
luringly, appealingly,  almost  pathetical- 
ly, "Dime"  called  again.  Then  he 
turned  to  me,  his  voice  quivering  with 
excitement. 

"That  left  wing  of  the  bunch  is  most- 
ly redheads,"  he  whispered.  "Oh,  this 
is  the  chance  of  a  season !" 

He  was  right.  I  could  see  the  brick- 
colored  heads  of  the  drakes  with  ease, 
and  they  were  almost  within  gunshot, 
huddled  close  and  coming  slowly,  but 
coming,   coming ! 

Once  more  "Dime"  gave  them  the 
edge  of  the  flag,  and  then  we  crouched 
breathless  as  they  drifted  within  range. 
From  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  "Dime's" 
old  hammer  gun  nose  its  way  out 
through  the  grass,  and  instantly  the 
thought  came  that  he  would  not  pot 
them.  I  knew  him  too  well  for  that. 
Quick  as  was  that  thought,  before  it 
was    finished    I    felt    him    rising   above 


me  like  the  eruption  from  a  volcano. 
I  flung  myself  to  my  feet  as  the 
mighty  thunder  of  wings  burst  upon  my 
ears. 

My  eyes  caught  the  water  churned  to 
foam.  Then  dark  heads  and  white  bod- 
ies flared  before  my  vision  and  filled  the 
whole  world.  I  pulled,  pulled  the  right 
barrel,  pulled  again,  and  then  jerked 
frantically  on  the  left!  There  was  not 
a  sound.  My  heart  sank,  and  instinct- 
ively I  listened  for  the  hoarse  roar 
of  "Dime's"  black  powder,  and  lis- 
tened in  vain.  My  gun  dropped 
from  my  shoulder,  and  I  turned  to 
where  my  partner  stood,  his  mouth 
open,  watching  a  deep,  dark  line  over 
the  gray  water  that  presently  became  a 
dull  smudge  on  the  horizon  like  distant 
smoke  and  then  vanished. 

We  looked  at  each  other  a  moment; 
then  opened  our  guns.  The  fired  prim- 
ers of  two  dead  shells  stared  back  at  us. 
To  each  of  us  came  the  remembrance  of 
that  hasty  shot  at  the  passing  geese,  and 
the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the  great 
raft  which  had  sent  us  sneaking  to  cov- 
er without  thought  of  reloading. 

Silently  "Dime"  turned  back  along 
the  trail  we  had  come.  I  followed.  We 
reached  the  place  where  we  had  left 
the  brant.  "Dime"  passed  it  with 
averted  face.  I  kept  at  his  heels.  We 
came  to  the  cache  of  the  five  whistlers. 
"Dime"  did  not  pause.  I  clung  close 
behind  him.  We  uttered  no  word  un- 
til we  reached  the  parting  point  below 
the  station.  Then  "Dime"  spoke — one 
word  and  one  word  only.  It  was  short 
but  to  the  point. 


WILBUR    WRIGHT    FLYING    WITH    A    PASSENGER    OVER    THE    MOORLAND    NEAR    PAU. 

CPvOSS    COUNTRY    IN 
THE   AEROPLANE 
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"ILBUR  Wright 
was  the  idol  of 
France.  The  incom- 
prehensible Ameri- 
can had  been  popu- 
larly described  as  a 
"bluffeur"  when  he  invaded  the  land  of 
the  Gaul  with  his  crudely  constructed 
flyer  and  his  unmechanical  looking  mo- 
tor. But  the  stranger  proved  his  worth 
so  thoroughly  as  to  arouse  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Frenchmen  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  could  see  no  good  in  their  own 
aviators. 

An  act  of  daring  was  needed  to  prove 
that  the  Frenchman  was  not  three  years 


behind  the  American.  It  must  be  more 
than  an  ordinary  flight  over  a  prepared 
ground  and  under  ideal  weather  condi- 
tions. It  must  be  that  sort  of  daring 
that  the  French  denominate  "culot" — a 
combination  of  cheek  and  pure  dare- 
deviltry. 

Henry  Farman  decided  to  provide  it 
when  he  gave  the  order  to  Marcel 
Herbster,  his  faithful  mechanic,  to  veri- 
fy motor  and  aeroplane  with  more  than 
usual  care.  There  was  suppressed  ex- 
citement among  the  knot  of  people 
gathered  around  his  Voisin  biplane 
standing  on  a  corner  of  the  aviation 
ground   at  Chalons-sur-Marne,   for  the 
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PAULHAN    FLYING    FROM    MOURMELON    TO 
SUR-MARNE. 

rumor  had  leaked  out  that  something 
sensational  was  about  to  happen. 

The  usual  pull  on  the  propeller  and 
a  run  over  the  ground  with  the  sound 
of  the  motor  growing  less  and  less  was 
followed  by  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
aeroplane  and  the  cessation  of  the  sus- 
pense which  always  accompanies  the 
start  of  a  flight.  Instead  of  skimming 
partridge-like,  Farman  quickly  rose  to  a 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  tall  poplar 
trees  lining  the  course,  then  still  higher 
until  he  was  far  above  the  monument 
on  the  high  ground  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  field.  Then  he  disappeared,  es- 
caping from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
aerodrome  like  a  huge  bird  that  has  at 
last  realized  the  full  power  of  its  wings. 

The  first  cross-country  flight  had  be- 
gun. It  ended  half  an  hour  later  when 
the  big  machine  fluttered  down  upon  a 


vast  plain  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  Rheims,  af- 
ter covering  twenty  miles 
above  the  tree  tops,  vil- 
lages, streams,  highroads, 
railways,  and  other  nat- 
ural and  artificial  ob- 
structions. France  was 
amazed,  for  until  then  the 
pilots  of  artificial  birds 
had  considered  an  aviary 
necessary  for  their  evolu- 
tions. Their  aeroplanes 
had  been  built  for  the  up- 
per regions,  but  until  that 
hour  not  even  the  best  of 
them  had  dared  to  escape 
beyond  the  limits  of  an 
unobstructed  plain  or  a 
sandy  military  drill  ground 
upon  which  they  could  de- 
scend at  the  slightest  sign 
of  danger. 

Farman's  exploit  brought 
renewed  hope  to  the 
French  school.  Wilbur 
Wright  was  taken  off  the 
pedestal  and  the  Anglo- 
Frenchman  put  in  his 
place.  But  behind  all  the 
popular  applause  the  voice 
of  the  scientific  expert 
chalons-  could   be  heard   in   disap- 

proval.   Even  Farman  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  terri- 
ble   moment    when    he    found    himself 
above  the  tall  poplar  trees  and  wondered 
if  he  would  clear  them. 

The  following  day,  in  another  part 
of  France,  Louis  Bleriot  broke  away 
from  the  restraining  aviation  ground 
and  attempted  a  free  flight  over  hill 
and  valley.  But  the  echoes  of  the  Far- 
man  flight  were  still  too  loud  for  much 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  Bleriot  ex- 
ploit, and  though  the  most  persistent 
and  coolly  daring  aviator  in  France  had 
traveled  twenty-one  miles,  starting  from 
his  garage  and  returning  there,  after 
two  voluntary  stops,  without  any  out- 
side assistance,  he  did  not  receive  all  the 
credit  to  which  he  was  fully  entitled 
for  his  exploit. 

It  is  to  Henry  Farman,  then,  that 
the  honor  must  be  awarded  for  giving 
the  aeroplane  its  true  application.     But 
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for  his  daring  exploit  aviators  might  been  attained  by  a  power-driven  ma- 
still  have  been  rolling  the  ground  be-  chine,  held  the  spectators  spellbound, 
fore  attempting  to  fly  over  it,  and  the  too  astounded  to  cheer,  too  amazed  to 
artificial  bird  might  still  have  had  the  utter  more  than  wordless  exclamations, 
same  relation  to  the  natural  bird  as  the  In  addition  to  Farman,  Bleriot,  and 
river  boat  has  to  the  ocean-going  yacht.  De  Lambert,  there  are  not  more  than 
When  aviators  had  secured  sufficient  half  a  dozen  others  who  have  as  yet 
confidence  in  their  mounts  to  soar  away  made  free  flights  over  land  and  water, 
unfettered  by  any  ties  to  Mother  Earth,  Hubert  Latham  has  to  his  credit  two 
the  flying  machine  became  a  practical  attempts  to  fly  across  the  twenty-one 
instrument.  Incidentally,  the  show-  miles  of  salt  water  separating  France 
man's  business  received  a  severe  blow,  from  England.  Three  weeks  had  been 
for  how  could  he  secure  spectators  if  spent  in  waiting  for  a  calm  that  the 
his  birds  were  likely  at  any  minute  to  natives  declared  would  never  come, 
escape  from  the  boundaries  he  had  From  an  hour  before  daybreak  to  the 
traced  for  them,  or  to  rise  so  high  in  hour  of  sunset  the  tricolor  flag  had  been 
the  air  that  penniless  Peter  outside  watched  in  the  hope  that  it  would  fall 
would  have  as  clear  a  view  as  the  limp  and  lifeless, 
grand-stand  occupant  within?  At  last,  in  the  early  hours  of  a  July 

Less  than  six  months  after  the  first  morning,  the  standing  corn  ceased  to 
free  flight  it  became  evi- 
dent that  aerodromes  were 
useless  except  for  learners 
and  as  starting  and  land- 
ing grounds.  This  was 
never  more  clearly  proved 
than  on  the  day  when 
Count  de  Lambert  rose 
from  the  aerodrome  at  Ju- 
visy,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Paris,  and  after 
encircling  the  field  twice, 
disappeared  from  the  view 
of  the  spectators  who  had 
paid  to  see  flights.  While 
the  grand  stand  saw  an 
aeroplane  rise  from  the 
ground,  disappear  behind 
the  hill,  then  return  and 
settle  down  quietly  after 
an  absence  of  about  one 
hour,  the  Parisian,  merely 
by  coming  to  his  door, 
could  enjoy  the  thrilling 
sight  of  an  aeroplane  soar- 
ing round  the  Eiffel  tower, 
the  highest  monument  in 
the  world,  at  a  height  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  ground. 

The  cool  audacity  of  a 
man  who  would  dare  to 
fly  over  one  of  the  most 
crowded  cities  in  the 
world,  to  rise  to  a  height  louis  bleriot  crossing  the  channel  from  France 
that     had     never     before  to  England. 
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bend  its  head  before  the  breeze,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  a  well-prepared  white- 
winged  flyer  had  soared  above  the 
French  cliffs  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  man  was  speeding  above 
the  open  sea.  Half  the  distance  had 
been  covered  when  a  mechanical  defect 
— a  mere  trifle  that  would  have  delayed 
an    automobile    but    a    few    seconds — 


to  a  shooting  party  on  his  estate  six- 
teen miles  away. 

"Come  on  your  aeroplane,"  laughing- 
ly added  the  marquis. 

"I  will,"  replied  Latham. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  A  rifle  and 
cartridges  were  placed  in  the  boat-like 
body  of  the  flyer,  Latham  mounted, 
started  the  engine,  rose  from  the  ground, 


COMTE     DE    LAMBERT    CIRCLING   THE    EIFFEL    TOWER. 


caused  the  engine  to  stop  and  allowed 
the  aeroplane  to  glide  into  the  sea. 

Then  Bleriot  appeared,  made  his 
preparations  quietly,  took  advantage  of 
a  calm  moment,  flew  over  the  Channel, 
and  landed  safely  in  England.  Un- 
daunted, Latham  made  another  attempt 
to  fly  to  the  English  coast,  but  was 
again  stopped  when  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore. 

Hubert  Latham,  if  he  failed  to  fly 
the  Channel,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  man  to  keep  an  appointment 
by  aeroplane.  He  was  at  Chalons,  test- 
ing new  machines  and  training  pupils, 
when  Marquis  de  Polignac  invited  him 


and  directed  the  nose  of  his  aeroplane 
in  the  direction  of  the  shooting  lodge 
sixteen  miles  to  windward.  When  a 
servant  announced  that  a  flying  ma- 
chine was  in  sight,  the  guests  rushed  out 
in  excitement,  the  marquis  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  for  he  knew  that  his  in- 
vitation had  been  accepted.  After  a  suc- 
cessful day's  shooting,  Latham  placed 
the  game  in  the  body  of  the  aeroplane, 
mounted,  and  disappeared  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  landing  twenty  minutes 
later  at  the  door  of  his  shed  after  pass- 
ing directly  over  the  roof  of  his  own 
hotel. 

Louis     Paulhan     is     another     daring 


SANTOS-DUMONT    ON    A    CROSS    COUNTRY    FLIGHT    WITH    HIS    LITTLE        DEMOISELLE. 


cross-country  flyer,  who  is  naturally  as 
much  at  home  in  the  air  as  is  a  sailor  at 
sea.  He  and  Latham  are  rivals.  They 
are  of  the  same  age,  their  sheds  are  only 
a  few  yards  apart,  both  commenced  to 
fly  at  the  same  period,  and  both  are  un- 
usually skilled.  Paulhan,  an  ordinary 
mechanic  who  would  have  remained  un- 
known but  for  the  aeroplane,  graduated 
in  the  dirigible  balloon  service.  From 
a  youth  he  was  connected  with  airships; 
even  when  he  accomplished  his  com- 
pulsory military  service,  he  was  in  the 
dirigible  balloon  corps. 

He  built  a  model  aeroplane  and  was 
later  provided  with  a  man-carrying  fly- 
er. From  the  first  he  showed  a  pref- 
erence for  high  altitudes.  When  flying 
before  the  president  of  the  republic  at 
Juvisy  in  the  late  fall  of  1909,  he  broke 
away  from  the  aerodrome,  flew  over  the 
Seine,  the  highroads  packed  with  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  market  gardens.  Then 
he  returned  and  landed  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  presidential  box. 

Later  he  made  a  trip  from  the  avia- 
tion ground  of  Chalons  to  the  military 


town  of  the  same  name,  eighteen  miles 
away.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  be- 
hind him  when  he  started,  making  pos- 
sible a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  at 
which  rate  the  automobiles,  obliged  to 
follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  road,  were 
unable  to  follow.  A  circuit  of  the  town 
was  made,  thus  giving  an  object  lesson 
to  the  military  occupants  of  the  ease 
with  which  all  their  fortifications  could 
have  been  discovered  and  their  plans 
laid  bare.  The  return  was  a  beat  to 
windward,  with  the  aeroplane  obliged 
to  tack  like  a  sailing  ship,  while  the  ac- 
companying automobiles  rushed  ahead 
and  won  the  race  home. 

The  future  doubtless  reserves  curi- 
ous adventures  for  those  who  travel  by 
air.  This  was  shown  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  to  Santos-Dumont.  He 
had  started  a  little  before  nightfall  and 
while  a  storm  was  brewing.  Without 
any  well-defined  object  in  view,  he  let 
his  aeroplane  carry  him  where  it  willed, 
only  to  awake  suddenly  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  lost  his  bearings. 

As  there  was  a  large  forest  ahead  and 
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the  gathering  storm  was  behind  him,  he 
decided  to  land  on  the  lawn  of  a  coun- 
try residence  near  at  hand.  The  lady 
of  the  house  and  her  daughter  urged  the 
unexpected  visitor  to  take  dinner  and 
pass  the  night  at  the  chateau.  While 
the  meal  was  in  progress,  an  automo- 
bile drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  young 
man  jumped  out  and  rushed  into  the 
house  with  the  news  that  Santos-Du- 
mont  had  set  out  on  a  flight  and  never 
returned. 

"Allow  me  to  present  him  to  you," 
replied  his  mother. 

Newspaper  men  and  intimate  friends 
spent  half  the  night  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  the  lost  aviator.  Next  morning 
Santos-Dumont  drove  back  to  his  shed 
with  his  aeroplane  attached  to  the  rear 
of  his  host's  automobile. 

Maurice  Farman,  brother  of  the  bet- 
ter known  Henry,  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  made  a  flight  except 
over  open  country;  he  is  still  prouder 
of  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  world's 
long-distance  cross-country  record  for  a 
journey  from  his  shed  at  Buc,  ten  miles 
from  Paris,  to  the  town  of  Chartres. 
The  distance  is  forty-four  miles,  which 
were  covered  in  fifty-nine  minutes,  at 
an  average  height  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet.  On  the  whole,  the  country 
is  level,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
at  the  outset  and  another  part  near 
Chartres,  where  a  deep  valley  has  to  be 
crossed. 

On  the  trip  Farman  guided  himself 
by  the  main  road  and  the  railway  line 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  As  he  sped 
along  in  a  southwesterly  direction  he 
was  clearly  visible  to  the  occupants  of 
the  trains. 

In  all  probability  Farman  will  con- 
tinue his  southwesterly  flight  in  stages 
as  far  as  Bordeaux,  350  miles  from 
Paris.  There  is  a  fascination  about  a 
flight  to  the  capital  of  the  wine  coun- 
try, for  it  is  over  this  route  that  the 
early  bicycle  and  automobile  races  were 
held.  Farman  himself,  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  cyclist,  riding  tandem 
with  his  brother  Henry,  and  later  when 
he  drove  powerful  automobiles,  has 
many  a  time  raced  over  the  smooth 
roads  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

Already  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 


ties of  the  cross-country  flyer  is  in  find- 
ing his  course.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
cultivate  a  homing  instinct,  or,  better, 
as  is  already  being  done  in  France',  to 
erect  conspicuous  landmarks  and  estab- 
lish landing  grounds  for  the  benefit  of 
travelers  in  the  air.  Louis  Paulhan  has 
had  to  abandon  his  projected  flight  in 
England  from  London  to  Manchester, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  his 
way  through  the  air  of  the  fog-bound 
country. 

Count  de  Lambert,  although  he  had 
studied  his  course  thoroughly,  was  in 
difficulties  for  a  few  seconds  after  he 
had  rounded  the  Eiffel  tower  and  found 
himself  over  Paris  and  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  his  garage  at  Juvisy.  Bleri- 
ot  says  that  he  was  completely  lost  for 
a  few  seconds  during  his  cross-channel 
flight,  for  he  had  shot  ahead  of  the  de- 
stroyer, and  yet  was  not  near  enough 
to  the  English  coast  to  see  it.  In  order 
to  pick  up  his  bearings  he  had  to  de- 
scribe a  huge  circle  in  midchannel,  out 
of  sight  of  any  land,  until  the  destroy- 
er arrived  and  showed  him  the  course 
to  follow. 

Although  the  first  instances  of  cross- 
country flying  have  taken  place  in 
France,  the  most  notable  instance  of 
free  flight  in  America  being  that  of 
Wilbur  Wright  up  the  Hudson  at  the 
time  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration, 
it  is  likely  that  its  greatest  development 
will  be  in  such  countries  as  the  United 
States.  The  vast  tracts  of  open  coun- 
try remove  all  danger  in  case  of  an  en- 
forced landing.  The  greater  the  dis- 
tance, too,  the  greater  the  utility  of  the 
aeroplane.  As  speed  is  likely  to  in- 
crease enormously,  transcontinental  and 
other  long-distance  trips  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  aerial  way  when  time  is 
of  value. 

France  intends  that  the  year  19 10 
shall  be  one  of  cross-country  flights. 
An  aeroplane  race  from  Paris  to  Brus- 
sels, a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles, 
is  being  planned  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel will  doubtless  be  crossed  several 
times  during  the  year.  Several  aviators 
hope  to  fly  from  the  capital  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  numerous  trips  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  pro- 
jected. 
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CAMPING  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE 
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T  was  said  in  another  number  of 
this  magazine  that  no  motorist  be- 
gins to  realize  the  pleasure-giving 
possibilities  of  his  car  until  he  fares 
in  it  along  the  open  road,  with  a 
'  night  or  so  ahead  of  him,  which  is 
not  to  be  spent  at  home.  The  delights 
of  touring  are  varied  and  genuine 
enough  to  fill  the  new  motorist's  hori- 
zon for  a  year  and  more.  He  will  grow 
to  regard  railroads  as  uncomfortable 
necessities  which  must  be  employed  up- 
on occasion  because  we  live  in  an  un- 
imaginative commercial  world. 

He  will  laugh  at  himself  for  believ- 
ing, before  he  bought  his  car,  that  a 
real  pleasure  trip  could  ever  be  accom- 
plished by  rail.  He  will  listen  contemp- 
tuously to  poor  deluded  souls  describ- 
ing the  conveniences  of  "crack"  trains 
and  big  city  hotels.  Perhaps  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  describe  to  them 
something  of  the  restful  ease  and  inter- 
est in  locomotion  they  might  enjoy 
along  some  automobile  route,  where 
snug  little  road  houses  make  possible 
traveling  de  luxe  undreamed  of  by  un- 
fortunates who  allow  themselves  to  be 
whisked  over  the  country  by  the  iron 
horse. 

When  he  can  descant  thus  to  his 
friends,  the  motorist  begins,  mind  you, 
to  realize  the  joy  of  car  possession. 
There  still  remains  for  him  a  seventh 
heaven  of  automobile  happiness,  of 
which  motoring  on  the  road  is  but  a 
foretaste — and  this  is  no  other  than  mo- 
toring mostly  off  the  road  altogether. 
For  the  car  has  proved  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  into  the  wilds  and 
bringing  its  owner  into  speedy  touch 
with  primitive  Nature,  where  he  may  be 
the  outdoor  man  God  made  him.  And 
the  car  gets  him  back  again  before  he 
has  dropped  any  of  the  necessary  threads 
of  our  complex  civilization. 

Suppose  you  could  jump  aboard  your 
car  some  Friday  night  after  dinner, 
whisk  over  good  roads  a  hundred  and 


fifty  miles  or  so,  through  bracing  air 
lustrous  with  autumn  moonlight,  sleep 
soundly  at  a  country  inn,  and  next 
morning,  with  a  good  breakfast  under 
your  belt,  chug  away  to  the  pine  woods 
where  grouse,  woodcock,  quail,  and  rab- 
bits abound,  Gun  in  hand  you  forage 
for  your  noonday  meal,  which  you  cook 
yourself  over  a  camp  fire.  Then,  just 
before  early  twilight,  miles  away  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  sea  bay,  you  are  waiting 
for  a  chance  at  canvasback,  mallard, 
teal,  snipe,  and  perhaps  goose. 

You  drive  back  into  the  woods  to 
some  nook  that  shelters  you  from  the 
cold  sea  wind,  pitch  camp,  sup  royally, 
and  after  a  pipe  or  two,  sleep  in  your 
tent  as  only  men  can^ sleep  after  a. day 
in  the  open.  The  aroma  of  brewing 
coffee  on  the  crisp  air  awakens  you  in 
the  morning,  to  find  your  guide  getting 
breakfast.  After  a  day  of  delicious  idling 
in  camp  among  the  pines  you  make 
the  swift  run  home  at  dusk  for  a  dream- 
less sleep  in  your  own  bed,  from  which 
you  go,  clear  eyed  and  invigorated,  to 
work  again  on  Monday. 

It  all  seems  a  flight  of  fancy,  yet  this 
and  more  does  the  car  make  possible, 
even  at  the  very  gates  of  the  biggest 
and  busiest  city  in  the  Western  world. 
In  order  to  open  up  such  delights  to 
himself  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  car- 
owner  to  acquire  the  know-how.  Once 
he  has  that,  he  may  trek  across  the  con- 
tinent and  never  once  sleep  in  a  hotel. 
He  can  live  for  six  months  in  and 
alongside  his  car,  touring  on  business 
and  pleasure  all  over  an  entire  state. 
He  can  go  for  a  few  weeks'  fishing  or 
shooting  in  the  Maine  woods,  or  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  covering  more  terri- 
tory and  having  more  fun  than  would 
be  possible  without  the  magic  help  of 
the  car. 

Annihilator  of  distances  that  it  is,  the 
automobile  makes  possible  many  things 
to  the  outdoor  man  that  would  be  be- 
yond his  reach,  if  he  had  only  shank's 
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mare  to  depend  upon.     If  he  camp  in  folding   stove   with    telescoping   pipe,   a 

an    unfavorable    spot,    in    ten    minutes  folding   oven,    folding   lanterns,    besides 

from  the  time  he  realizes  its  discomforts,  rifles  and  fishing  tackle  to  provide  both 

he  can  be  up  and  off  again — ten,  twen-  sport  and  forage. 

ty,   thirty  miles   in  a  jiffy,   to  find  the  At   Oldtown   they   took   aboard   two 

sheltered  nook  where  he  may  spend  the  guides,    not   only    for   pilotage    through 

night  in  peace,  or  to  seek  new  cover  for  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  but  because 

the  day's  hunting.     If  he  need  milk  and  the   outlander   cannot   legally   discharge 

eggs  and  fresh  supplies  for  his  larder,  a   gun   or   build   a   fire   in   the   Maine 

a  spin  of  a  score  miles  or  so  down  the  woods  from  May  to  November  unless 

road  to  the  nearest  farmhouse  is  noth-  accompanied  by  a  licensed  guide.    They 

ing.     If  he  has  taken  a  road  whose  en-  also  purchased  here  a  two  weeks'  sup- 

vironment  proves  a  disappointment,  he  ply  of   flour,   corn  meal,   coffee,   sugar, 

can  speed  back  and  try  for  better  luck  salt,  cereals,  beans,  rice,  and  evaporated 

on   another,   while   his  pedestrian   con-  milk.     These  were  put  separately  into 

temporaries  would  either  press  wearily  canvas   bags    and   packed    in    a   regular 

on  to  no  purpose,  or  retrace  their  steps,  waterproof  duffel  bag  ten  inches  in  di- 

footsore  and  disgusted,  incapable  of  fur-  ameter  and  two  feet  long. 

ther  activity  for  many  hours. 

All  this  and  myriad  more  things  can  ™;          ,    Jf      „%     TT7      , 

-,                               j      ,         1  .   ,  ?  1  hrough  the  Big  yy  ooas 

the  motor  camper  do,   but,  let  him  re-  &                 y 

member,    it   is   of   even    greater   impor-  You  can  trace  on  your  map  the  par- 

tance  to  plan  a  cruise  carefully  than  a  ty's  route  from  Oldtown  to  Mattawam- 

tour.     When  one  bids  his  car  take  him  keag,   practically  along  the  line  of  the 

all  over  the  uncharted  outdoors,  emer-  Maine    Central    Railroad.     Here    they 

gencies    must    be    forestalled    with    as  turned  off  and  proceeded  north  toward 

much  preparedness  as  the  captain  of  a  Patten,  along  a  road  on  which  an  au- 

tramp  ship  can  boast.  tomobile  was  a   rare  curiosity.     Arriv- 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  in  ex-  ing    at    Patten    only    after    an   exciting 

planation.     Some  summers  ago,  five  en-  dash    through    smoke    and    sparks    from 

thusiastic  outdoor  men  started  in  three  forest   fires,    they    abandoned    the    road 

motors  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  hunt  shown  on  the  route  maps — the  one  lead- 

and  fish  across  the  State.     Little  infor-  ing  to  Houlton  through  eastern  Maine, 

mation    is  available    about   such   of   the  Taking  a  direct   northerly  course   they 

roads  and  towns  of  Maine  as  best  serve  pioneered  it  up  to  Riviere  du  Loup  on 

the    sportsman's    purpose.     He    usually  the  St.  Lawrence. 

ships   his    canoe    and    himself    to    some  Thence  they  proceeded  to   Masardis, 

point  in  the  State,  and  gets  a  guide  to  where    they  were   obliged   to   fall   back 

paddle  him  over  the  streams  and  lakes  upon  their  camping  outfit  for  the  first 

where  game  abound.  time.     That  was  the  end  of  hired  lodg- 

These  pioneering  motorists,  therefore,  ings   for   them   during   the   rest   of   the 

provided    themselves    with    block     and  trip.     Everyone  was  more  than  willing 

tackle,    400    feet    of    f-inch    rope,    four  to   do  his  share  with  the  axes,  making 

axes,  a  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a  crowbar,  a  clearing  for  the  camp,  or  cutting  tent 

together  with  two  extra  springs  and  a  poles  and  pegs  and  wood   for  the  fire, 

liberal  number  of  duplicate  parts  which  The  axes  came  pretty  frequently  into  re- 

might  be  needed  to  replace  those  dam-  quisition  now,  for  the  trail  to  Ashland 

aged  by  the  rough  driving  they  antici-  and    beyond   was   through    dense    forest 

pated.     Each  car  carried  an  extra  tire  where    fallen    trees    often    had    to    be 

shoe  and  the  usual  supply  of  inner  tubes,  chopped   away   to  give  passage.     Their 

besides  its  regular  tool  kit  and  extra  tins  outfit  and  food  supply  made  them  inde- 

of  gasoline  and  oil.     In  addition  to  the  pendent  of  the  sparse  settlements  where 

usual  paraphernalia   never   absent   from  French-Canadian     was    practically    the 

a    well-kept    car,     there    were    stowed  only  language  spoken, 

among  the  machines  four  silk  tents,  an  At    Fort    Kent    they    dismissed    their 

aluminum  cooking  outfit,  a  small  flat-  guides  and  forded  the  St.  John  River, 
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which  was  unusually  low.  Thus  enter- 
ing Canada,  they  proceeded  to  Edmund- 
ston,  and  thence  due  north  to  Notre 
Dame  du  Lac,  bagging  a  few  part- 
ridges on  the  way.  Here  procuring 
Canadian  guides,  they  made  a  detour  to 
Lake  Temiscouata,  across  which  they 
were  ferried.  They  skirted  along  the 
sandy  shore  walled  by  dense  forest,  un- 
til they  found  an  opening  into  this  by- 
way of  a  crude  corduroy  road,  which 
they  traversed  to  Lake  Touladi,  seven 
miles  of  very  rough  driving. 

The  spot  proved  a  perfect  paradise 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  en- 
joyed it  to  their  hearts'  content.  Then 
retracing  their  route  to  Riviere  du 
Loup,  they  trekked  down  the  Canadian 
bank  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  Near 
Bic  they  penetrated  the  forest  as  far 
as  the  automobiles  could  be  made  to  go 
and  camped  for  several  days,  being  re- 
warded by  caribou.  Breaking  camp  at 
last  they  returned  to  Bic  and  thence  by 
rail  to  New  York. 

All  in   Two   Weeks 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  two 
weeks  from  the  time  our  friends  left 
Portland.  They  sometimes  had  to  fer- 
ret out  gasoline  among  the  lumber  mills 
or  local  tinsmiths,  but  as  they  had  care- 
fully canvassed  the  gasoline  situation  in 
Maine  before  starting,  they  were  able 
to  get  a  supply  every  hundred  miles  or 
so,  though  as  a  rule  it  was  of  distinct- 
ly inferior  quality. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of 
the  way  the  car  can  be  made  to  open 
up  wide  areas  to  the  determined  sports- 
man in  little  more  than  a  fortnight, 
even  in  the  effete  East.  In  contrast 
may  be  mentioned  the  experience  of 
four  men  in  one  car  who  covered  six 
thousand  miles  in  six  months  over  the 
mountains  and  roadless  deserts  of  Ne- 
vada. The  conditions  necessitated  spe- 
cial equipment,  and  they  carried  spare 
parts  in  such  profusion  that  they  could 
have  replaced  almost  anything  except  a 
crank  shaft.  Although  none  of  these 
was  called  into  requisition,  it  was  a  nec- 
essary precaution,  a  wise  selection  of 
spares  being  the  first  thing  with  which 
the  motorist  must  provide  his  car  if  he 


would  cruise  in  it.  The  usual  block 
and  tackle  for  getting  the  car  out  of 
trouble  was  also  supplemented  by  two 
strips  of  heavy  canvas,  fifteen  inches 
wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  an  essential  in 
getting  the  car  across  the  soft  spots  in 
the  sandy  Western  plains,  where  other- 
wise the  wheels  would  sink  above  the 
hubs. 

These  men  were  intent  on  the  seri- 
ous business  of  prospecting  for  gold,  and 
the  car  proved  a  tremendous  time  saver, 
giving  them  a  great  handicap  in  speed 
and  energy  over  the  man  with  only  the 
primitive  mule  team  to  depend  on.  The 
Easterner  of  the  party,  whose  car  it  was 
— shipped  from  New  York  to  Reno  at 
a  cost  of  $200 — found  out  a  lot  of 
things  he  did  not  know  before  about  the 
pleasure  of  motoring.  Half  a  year's 
cruising  over  the  sandy  plains,  often  by 
moonlight,  or  climbing  the  almost  path-- 
less  snow-capped  mountain  slopes,  or 
taking  side  runs  to  places  where  one 
could  bag  a  jack  rabbit,  a  few  quail,  or 
maybe  a  deer  to  vary  the  menu,  taught 
him  that  driving  through  the  White 
Mountains  or  along  the  Boston  Post 
Road,  stopping  at  well-appointed  road 
houses,  was  not  the  whole  of  motoring. 

It  could  not  compare  with  cooking 
your  own  dinner  and  crawling  into  your 
sleeping  bag,  to  breathe  the  refreshing 
night  air  of  the  Western  plains,  while 
the  brilliant  stars  peered  through  your 
tent  door.  It  was  his  experience  that 
Nevada  is  a  splendjd  field  for  the  mo- 
torist who  would  rough  it  awhile  for 
health  or  pleasure. 

One  may  cruise  all  over  the  state  and 
enjoy  its  marvelously  beautiful  scenery 
if  his  car  be  stocked  with  four  days'  pro- 
visions at  a  time.  It  is  wise  to  carry 
some  twenty  gallons  of  gasoline,  though 
as  the  car  is  coming  more  and  more  in- 
to use  there  among  large  mine  owners 
and  as  a  means  of  traffic  between  the 
railroads  and  distant  camps,  it  is  some- 
times easier  to  buy  gasoline  than  water. 

You  may  not  aspire  to  perform  such 
pioneering  feats  with  your  car  as  those 
just  described,  but  even  if  your  ambi- 
tion is  limited  to  an  occasional  week- 
end or  a  brief  vacation  in  the  not  too 
desolate  open,  you  must  know  how  to 
rig  your  car  for  it,  or  it  will  prove  a 
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sad  disappointment.  In  the  first  place 
you  need  not  attempt  cruising  much  off 
the  beaten  road,  unless  you  have  a  fair- 
ly high-powered  car,  thirty  horse  or  so. 

It  should  have  a  high  clearance  if  you 
expect  to  make  your  way  over  the  open 
spaces  of  the  woods  or  along  unfre- 
quented roads,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
worn  down  at  either  side,  leaving  a  con- 
tinuous hummock  in  the  middle.  You 
will  often  have  to  employ  the  first 
speed,  so  as  to  put  all  the  power  pos- 
sible upon  your  driving  wheels  to  get 
you  out  of  some  rough  and  untried 
path — and  woe  betide  if  the  power  is 
not  there! 

As  for  preparation,  the  United  States 
topographical  survey  maps  and  the  of- 
ficial county  maps  of  Maine  and  other 
states  will  supplement  your  regular 
route  books  and  sportsman's  library  in 
determining  where  you  can  go  and  what 
you  can  do.  If  you  are  of  an  adventur- 
ous spirit  and  have  been  once  inoculated 
with  a  feeling  for  all  outdoors,  it  will 
not  take  you  long  to  ferret  out,  with 
your  car,  localities  in  your  neighbor- 
hood for  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles 
or  so,  where  a  few  days'  camp  cruising 
will  be  richly  rewarded. 

As  to  special  equipment,  it  is  advis- 
able to  procure  the  lightest,  most  com- 
pact, and  at  the  same  time  serviceable, 
camping  conveniences  possible.  The 
very  essence  of  automobile  cruising  is  to 
be  able  to  pitch  or  strike  camp  quickly 
so  that  you  may  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
long  range  which  the  car  gives  you. 
Hence  it  is  advisable  to  choose  the  spe- 
cial automobile  tents  with  telescoping 
steel  poles  and  steel  tent  pins,  which  are 
great  time  savers  and  were  evolved  out 
of  the  experience  of  an  inveterate  mo- 
tor camper. 

They  go  up  with  one  operation,  wa- 
terproof floor  cloth  and  all,  the  guy 
ropes  being  made  taut  to  the  steering 
column  and  wheels  of  the  car.  One 
large  size  tent  is  ample  for  a  party  of 
five  men,  two  small  ones  being  sub- 
stituted if  the  women  folk  go  along.  If 
there  is  a  chance  of  insects  on  the  camp- 
ing ground,  it  pays  to  take  along  bob- 
binet  fronts  for  the  tents.  Each  of  the 
party  should  have  a  waterproof  sleeping 
bag  in  cool  weather,  preferably  of  the 


variety  lined  with  several  thicknesses  of 
blanket,  under  as  many  of  which  you 
can  crawl  as  you  desire. 

For  luxurious  sleeping,  air  mattresses 
and  pillows  should  be  added.  They  can 
be  inflated  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
tire  pump,  and,  held  under  the  sleep- 
ing bags  by  special  flaps,  make  the  au- 
tomobile camper  skeptical  of  home  com- 
forts. Folding  aluminum  lanterns  and 
folding  buckets  and  basins  may  be  add- 
ed to  complete  comfort  within  the  tents. 
In  nipping  weather  four-quart  hot-wa- 
ter bottles  may  be  found  friends  in  need 
inside  the  sleeping  bags. 

Very  complete  and  extremely  stow- 
able  cooking  outfits  of  aluminum  or 
steel  can  be  procured  and  if  the  camp- 
ers are  not  inclined  to  cook  over  a  wood 
fire,  compact  kerosene  or  hydrocarbon 
burners  are  to  be  had.  A  folding  oven 
puts  the  camper  in  a  position  to  prepare 
superior  menus  of  roast  oysters,  duck, 
or  other  forage  from  his  hunting;  it 
may  be  tucked  under  a  seat  cushion,  to 
be  used  for  a  multiplicity  of  things, 
from  baking  hoe  cake  to  washing  dishes. 

Things   To   Take  Along 

In  hot  weather  a  refrigerator  basket 
may  be  stowed  somewhere  to  carry  but- 
ter, fresh  meat  or  other  spoilable  food, 
and  if  a  luncheon  de  luxe  in  the  open 
is  desired,  very  compact  folding  chairs 
and  tables  may  be  obtained.  As  for 
food,  it  will  not  do  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  guns  and  rods  for  that,  and 
various  five  or  ten-pound  assortments  of 
staples  can  be  purchased  cheaply  in 
compact  form.  Here  is  a  typical  list  of 
supplies,  enough  to  furnish  a  varied 
menu  for  eight  people  an  entire  week: 


Flour 24  lbs. 

Corn  meal 10  lbs. 

Beans 6  lbs. 

Erbswurst -J  lb. 

Bouillion  capsules..  .    1  lb. 

Lentils 2  lbs. 

Sugar 9  lbs. 

Baking  powder 1  lb. 

Coffee 2  lbs. 

Butter 6  lbs. 

Pork 10  lbs. 

Shredded  codfish.  ..  .    1  lb. 

Evaporated  milk....    5  lbs. 
Pepper,  spice,  mustard — 
shaker  full. 


Oatmeal 2    lbs. 

Rice 6    lbs. 

Julienne 1    lb. 

Soup  tablets *   lb. 

Evaporated  apples..  .2    lbs. 
Evaporated  apricots.  2    lbs. 

Salt 1    lb. 

Chocolate 1    lb. 

Tea 1    lb. 

Bacon 6    lbs. 

Dried  potatoes 4   lbs. 

Shelled  nuts 1    lb. 

Dried  eggs 1  \  lbs. 

Dried  onions J  lb. 

Total,  106+  lbs. 


The    automobile   medicine  case   must 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  waterproof  cloth- 
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ing  for  the  party,  together  with  at  least 
one  good  ax,  a  compass,  and  a  water- 
proof cover  for  the  car,  if  it  has  no  top. 
Following  is  a  very  complete  list, 
with  weights,  of  camping  accessories 
that  may  be  stowed  neatly  on  the  run- 
ning boards  of  two  cars  for  a  short  or 
long  cruise  of  eight  people: 


Article.  Weiglit. 

2  automobile  tents i8£  lb. 

2  doz.  12-in.  steel  tent  pins 4\  lbs. 

2  tubular  steel  telescopic  tent  poles 3$  lbs. 

8  sleeping  bags 21    lbs. 

8  No.  1  air  beds 9    lbs. 

2  three-quarter  axes  and  sheaths 3  J  lbs. 

1  aluminum  cooking  outfit  for  eight  people,  in 

leatheroid  case,  with  all  accessories..  ...  15    lbs. 
1   large  aluminum  folding  baker,  with  pan, 

bread  board,  canvas  case  and  two  broilers.        8    lbs. 

1  folding  grate  with  canvas  bag 3J  lbs. 

4  No.  3  chairs 4-J  lbs. 

4  steel  folding  stools 2J  lbs. 

2  folding  aluminum  lanterns 7    oz. 

4  folding  wash  basins 7    oz. 

2  folding  pails 8    oz. 

2  folding  tables 16    lbs. 

2  shotguns  and  two  rifles  in  each  car Discretionary 

2  fishing  rods  with  reels,  lines,  hooks,  flies,  etc.  Discretionary 

1  toilet  tent 6    lbs. 

2  wall  pockets i£  lbs. 

!  refrigerator  basket 9    lbs. 


Article.  Weight. 

1  folding  safety  saw 4    oz. 

2  military  night  marching  compasses,  one  for 

each  cor 7    oz. 

1  medicine  case 21    oz. 

Equipped  with  such  an  outfit,  or  at 
least  its  essential  items,  the  motorist  is 
prepared  either  to  emulate  his  French 
brethren — who  are  past-masters  in  tak- 
ing little  jaunts  along  their  good  roads, 
lunching  luxuriously  on  the  way — or  to 
cross  an  entire  continent,  as  the  famous 
French  sportsman,  Baron  de  Crawhez, 
is  now  doing  in  Africa.  No  one  can 
escape  the  enthusiasm  of  the  motor 
cruise,  and  the  car  owner  who  tries  it 
once  will  find  himself  planning  more 
and  more  adventurous  sorties  into  the 
open,  and  will  be  persuading  his  motor- 
ing friends  to  accompany  him  in  their 
cars.  A  cavalcade  of  two  or  three  ma- 
chines, well  supplied  with  sportsmen 
and  their  accoutrements,  makes  possible 
the  cruise  par  excellence. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE 
^YOUP^FLY  CASTING 

Qby  Sc/rnue/  G.  Cc/mjo 


T  is  quite  possible  for  an  angler  to 
take  a  good  many  trout,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  is  not  an 
expert  fly-caster.  Mere  mechanic- 
al proficiency  in  casting  the  fly  is 
by  no  means  the  most  important 
factor  in  resultful  fly-fishing.  A  good 
many  other  things,  such  as  knowledge 
of  trout  haunts  and  habits,  what  is  fish- 
able  water,  and  matters  of  like  nature, 
have  weight  in  deciding  the  success  or 
non-success  of  the  angler's  day  on  the 
stream. 

But,  although  fly-casting  is  not  all  of 
fly-fishing,  it  is  well  for  the  angler  to 
be  able  to  cast  better  than  the  other  fel- 
low;   for    given    two   anglers   of    equal 


stream  experience  and  like  knowledge 
of  brook  trout  characteristics,  the  bet- 
ter caster  will  assuredly  make  the  bet- 
ter showing.  The  very  poor  caster,  no 
matter  how  wise  he  may  be  in  angling 
affairs,  will  certainly  offset  his  superior 
theoretical  knowledge  by  his  awkward- 
ness in  practical  fishing. 

Also,  apart  from  the  application  of 
fly-casting  to  fly-fishing,  it  is  a  fact  that 
mere  fly-casting  alone  is  good  sport — 
witness  the  popularity  of  tournament 
casting.  The  man  who  has  acquired 
some  expertness  in  casting  the  fly  gets 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  this  alone. 

Most  of  the  written  treatises  in  books 
and  magazines  on  how  to  cast  with  a 
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fly-rod,  while  as  a  whole  correct,  fail 
somewhat  of  their  purpose  because  the 
authors,  in  treating  the  entire  subject 
of  rod  handling,  do  not  place  enough 
emphasis  on  certain  particular  phases  of 
the  matter.  Good  fly-casting  is  depend- 
ent upon  close  attention  to  a  number 
of  individual  details,  some  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  but  each  of  such  im- 
portance that  if  any  one  of  them  is  neg- 
lected the  results  are  not  of  the  best. 
With  long  practice  observance  of  these 
details  becomes  automatic,  but  the  be- 
ginner must  keep  them  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind.  The  following  is  not  at  all 
an  attempt  to  teach  fly-casting,  but 
merely  to  emphasize  certain  details 
which,  at  first  glance,  may  have  seemed 
inconsiderable  and  consequently  may 
not  have  been  strictly  observed. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the 
apparently  unimportant  question  of  how 
to  hold  the  rod;  that  is,  the  position  of 
the  rod-hand  on  the  hand-grasp.  Nine 
out  of  ten  beginners  at  fly-casting  will 
say  immediately  that,  provided  the  cast- 
er does  not  drop  the  rod,  the  method  of 
holding  is  immaterial.  Now  the  vet- 
eran fly-caster  and  the  books  on  angling 
will  tell  you  that  the  proper  way  to 
hold  the  rod  is  to  have  the  thumb  of 
the  rod-hand  extended  directly  along  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hand-grasp,  and 
not  to  have  the  thumb  bent  around  the 
hand-grasp  of  the  rod. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  experts,  and 
there  is  a  very  good  one;  in  fact,  there 
are  two  reasons.  Good  fly-casting, 
whether  considered  from  the  points  of 
accuracy,  delicacy,  or  distance,  depends 
upon  getting  your  wrist  into  it.  Now 
if  you  make  it  a  practice  to  grasp  the 
rod  as  above  indicated,  with  the  thumb 
lying  straight  along  the  top  of  the 
grasp,  you  will  soon  find  that  you  are 
getting  your  wrist  into  the  cast  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
Just  why  this  is  true  is  rather  difficult 
to  explain,  but  the  fact  remains. 

When  you  once  find  out  what  a  dif- 
ference really  getting  your  wrist  into  it 
makes,  you  will  know  why  formerly 
perhaps  your  casting  has  not  been  quite 
up  to  scratch.  If  you  cast  practically 
at  arm's  length,  delivering  the  line  with 


a  sweeping  motion,  of  what  use  to  you 
is  a  finely  constructed  .fly-rod,  made  es- 
pecially with  a  view  to  attaining  the 
utmost  speed,  snap,  and  resilience? 
Straight-arm  casting  fails  entirely  in 
putting  the  rod  itself  to  work;  the  arm 
motion   does  it  all. 

But  once  get  the  wrist  into  the  cast 
and  you  will  find  the  rod,  if  it  is  a  good 
one,  bending  from  hand-grasp  to  tip- 
end,  and,  as  a  result,  the  line  jumping 
away  as  if  sent  for.  Get  your  wrist  in- 
to the  cast,  and,  in  order  to  do  so  hold 
the  rod  as  outlined  above. 

Again,  this  method  of  holding  the 
rod  results  in  a  greater  ability  to  cast 
accurately.  The  rod  is  under  perfect 
control  and  the  direction  of  the  cast, 
under  normal  conditions,  will  deviate 
very  slightly  from  the  point  aimed  at. 
Target  shooting  with  a  rifle  and  using 
a  fly-rod  are  similar,  in  that  both  re- 
quire aim.  With  the  thumb  pointing 
along  the  hand-grasp  proper  initial  aim 
is  instinctive,  and  the  rod  is  guided  in 
the  right  direction  throughout  the  cast. 
So,  after  all,  the  method  of  holding  the 
rod  is  not  quite  immaterial. 

Watch  the  Back  Cast 

Another  very  important  point  is  not 
to  carry  the  rod  too  far  back  on  the 
back  cast.  If  the  rod  is  carried  too  far 
back  it  simply  means  that  too  long  a 
time  will  elapse  between  the  forward 
and  back  casts  and  that  the  line  will 
become  dead  in  the  rear  of  the  caster. 
On  the  back  cast  the  rod  should  go  but 
very  slightly  beyond  the  perpendicular; 
this  will  keep  the  line  high  in  the  air — 
the  object  to  be  attained — where  it  will 
respond  at  once  to  a  correctly  timed  for- 
ward cast. 

The  line  must  be  kept  alive  through- 
out the  period  covered  by  the  forward 
and  back  casts,  and  nothing  is  more  apt 
to  kill  a  cast  than  carrying  the  rod  too 
far  back.  You  will  occasionally  see 
casters  carrying  the  rod  so  far  to  the 
rear  that  the  line  actually  falls  on  the 
water  behind  them.  Try  to  get  a  high 
back  cast.  When  the  rod-tip,  in  the 
arc  described  by  the  rod  in  the  back 
cast,  reaches  a  point  just  over  your 
head,  stop  the  rod ;  the  momentum  and 
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bend  of  the  rod  will  then  carry  it  to 
just  about  the  right  position  for  start- 
ing the  forward  cast. 

And  now  about  starting  the  forward 
and  back  casts.  The  chief  mistake  made 
by  beginners  in  starting  the  back  cast  is 
in  starting  it  too  easily.  When  ready 
for  the  back  cast,  lift  the  line  from  the 
water  with  a  strong,  snappy,  backward 
motion,  so  that  the  line  will  have  suffi- 
cient speed  to  straighten  out  in  the  rear 
before  beginning  to  fall  toward  the  wa- 
ter. This,  too,  will  help  in  attaining 
the  high  back  cast  mentioned  above. 
Do  not  delay  starting  the  back  cast  too 
long.  Begin  it  when  the  flies  are  well 
away  from  you  and  do  not  wait  until 
they  are  almost  at  your  feet. 

In  a  paragraph  above  I  have  suggest- 
ed waiting  for  the  line  to  straighten  out 
behind  the  caster  on  the  back  cast,  that 
is,  before  beginning  the  forward  cast. 
Instantaneous  photographs  of  expert 
casters,  however,  have  shown  that,  in 
actual  practice,  the  line  does  not  en- 
tirely straighten  out  in  the  rear  before 
the  forward  cast  is  started;  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  considerable  loop  at  the 
end  of  the  line  which  straightens  out 
just  after  the  caster  begins  the  forward 
cast. 

The  theory  of  this  is  quite  plain.  If, 
when  casting  a  rather  long  line,  you 
wait  until  the  line  becomes  quite  straight 
behind  you,  you  wait  just  long  enough 
for  the  line  to  lose  its  life.  The  for- 
ward cast,  then,  should  be  started  when 
the  line,  having  passed  to  the  rear  of  the 
caster,  first  begins  to  pull  appreciably  on 
the  rod,  and  should  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed. On  the  other  hand,  do  not  start 
the  forward  cast  too  quickly  because 
this  is  liable  to  result  in  snapping  off 
the  fly. 

Correct  timing  of  the  forward  cast  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  clean-cut 
casting.  Do  not  start  the  forward  cast 
too  strenuously.  The  speed  of  the  rod 
when  passing  through  the  arc  of  the  for- 
ward cast  should  be  greater  toward  the 
finish.  At  the  end  of  the  forward  cast 
the  rod  should  be  just  a  little  above  par- 
allel with  the  water. 

In  the  matter  of  rod  handling,  then, 
the  chief  points  for  the  fly-caster  to  ob- 
serve are  these:     To  hold  the  rod  with 


the  thumb  extended  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hand-grasp;  not  to  carry 
the  rod  too  far  back  on  the  back  cast; 
not  to  delay  the  back  cast  too  long  and 
to  start  it  forcefully;  to  start  the  for- 
ward cast  when  the  line  first  begins  to 
pull  on  the  rod,  and  to  start  it  rather 
easily  and  finish  strongly;  and,  finally, 
not  to  allow  the  rod  to  go  too  far  down 
at  the  finish  of  the  forward  cast. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important 
factor  in  good  fly-casting,  one  which,  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  is  never  sufficient- 
ly emphasized  in  the  written  treatises 
on  fly-casting.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of 
using  the  left  hand — taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  caster  is  right-handed — to 
manipulate  the  line.  The  reader  will 
please  consider  everything  said  in  ref- 
erence thereto  as  written  in  capitals. 

Briefly,  the  caster  should  grasp  the 
line  with  his  left  hand,  between  the  reel 
and  the  first  guide,  and  all  paying  out 
and  retrieving  of  the  line,  both  when 
casting  and  fishing  the  flies,  should  be 
done  with  the  left  hand.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  method  of  line  handling  are 
manifold,  and  ability  to  perform  it  skill- 
fully is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  loop 
of  line  of  reasonable  length  should  be 
maintained  between  the  reel  and  the  first 
guide  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  forward 
cast,  when  the  hold  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  line  is  slightly,  not  entirely,  re- 
leased, this  loop  will  shoot  out  through 
the  rod  guides,  thereby  adding  a  num- 
ber of  feet  to  the  length  of  the  cast. 

What  the  Left  Hand  Does 

Casting  at  anything  over  very  mod- 
erate distances  can  be  done  only  by  this 
method.  Learning  to  handle  the  line 
with  the  left  hand  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  fly-casting,  but  it  is 
certainly  more  than  worth  the  trouble; 
in  fact,  its  advantages  in  various  direc- 
tions, both  in  casting  and  in  manipulat- 
ing the  flies,  are  so  numerous  that  they 
can  merely  be  suggested  in  this  article. 

Following  the  above  suggestions 
should  certainly  result  in  adding  a  num- 
ber of  feet  to  your  average  casting  with- 
out any  determined  effort  to  gain  dis- 
tance. In  fact,  gaining  distance  by 
mere  muscle  should  be  studiously  avoid- 
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ed,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  very- 
long  casting  is  usually  very  poor  fishing, 
except,  of  course,  where  reaching  out 
is  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the 
natural  conditions. 

The  chronic  distance  caster  generally 
overcasts  his  water,  neglecting  good 
places  nearby  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his 
flies  come  down  far  off.  There  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  this,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  not  good  fly-fishing.  Strenuous  ef- 
fort is  not  at  all  necessary  for  reason- 
able distance  fishing  casts;  tournament 
casting  is  another  thing.  If  you  can 
succeed  in  getting  the  true  science  of 
casting  down  to  a  fine  point,  the  har- 
monious action  of  wrist,  rod,  and  line, 
everything  done  just  right  and  at  just 
the  right  time,  it  will  surprise  you  to 
find  how  easily  the  flies  may  be  sent  for 
comparatively  long  distances. 

The  overhead  cast  is  the  foundation 
of  all  fly-casting,  other  casts  such  as  the 
side  cast  and  wind  cast  being  merely 
variations  to  meet  weather  conditions 
or  the  natural  formation  of  the  stream. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wind  and  side 
casts,  employed  when  casting  against 
the  wind  or  when  the  danger  of  hang- 
ing up  precludes  the  overhead  cast,  are 
used  quite  as  much  as  the  overhead,  es- 
pecially the  side  cast,  which  is  a  very 
handy  and  practical  one.  This  latter 
cast,  too,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  laying  down  a  dry  fly  cocked 
and  dry  upon  the  water. 

The  wind  cast  is  decidedly  not  a 
pretty  one,  but  in  a  strong  wind,  blow- 
ing directly  toward  the  caster,  it  is  the 
only  method  which  will  get  out  the  flies 
any  reasonable  distance.  Much  accu- 
racy, under  the  conditions,  is  not  prac- 
ticable, and  any  degree  of  delicacy  in 
laying  down  the  flies  impossible  and, 
fortunately,  unnecessary,  for  the  ruffled 
surface  of  the  water  hides  any  fault  in 
this  direction. 

The  back  cast  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner — the  wind  cast  is  an  overhead 
cast — ,  but  the  forward  cast  is  a 
strong,  downward,  chopping  motion, 
the  rod  hand  moving  outward  and 
downward,  with  a  quick  downward 
snap  of  the  wrist.  The  rod  should  come 
closer  to  the  water  than  in  the  usual 
overhead  cast.     The  wind  cast  will  put 


out  the  line  under  pretty  adverse  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  very  tiring  and  partic- 
ularly hard  on  a  light  rod.  However, 
it  is  well  worth  knowing. 

In  the  side  cast  the  rod  travels  back, 
in  the  back  cast,  not  far  above  the 
waist-line,  and  the  rod  hand  must  be 
kept  down  low  with  the  knuckles  to- 
ward the  water.  The  line  should  be 
thrown  backward,  traveling  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
The  forward  cast  must  be  started  quick- 
ly and  timed  correctly,  since  the  line 
has  only  a  little  distance  to  fall  before 
it  strikes  the  water.  This  latter  contin- 
gency should  be  studiously  avoided  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  you  are 
liable  to  rise  a  trout  when  the  flies  strike 
behind  you,  a  very  disconcerting  situa- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  and  one  liable  to 
result  in  a  smash-up. 

The  side  cast  should  always  be  used 
when  overhanging  brush  invites  a  hang- 
up, even  when  by  taking  a  chance  and 
using  the  overhead  cast  you  might  gain 
greater  distance.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  better  to  move  up  slowly  and 
quietly,  or,  if  necessary,  get  out  of  the 
stream  and  still-hunt  your  fish  from  the 
bank.  A  hang-up  with  the  consequent 
maneuvers  to  get  free  generally  spoils 
sport  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  well  to 
state  just  a  few  tackle  truths,  observance 
of  which  will  make  good  casting  easier 
of  attainment.  In  the  first  place,  see 
that  your  rod  is  a  good  one,  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  most  expensive  type,  but  a 
well  made  rod  with  sufficient  speed  and 
resilience  to  shoot  out  the  line.  Its 
length  should  be  nine  and  a  half  or  ten 
feet  and  its  material  by  all  means  six- 
strip  split  bamboo. 

In  the  second  place,  see  that  the  line 
you  select  is  suited  to  the  rod.  You 
cannot  do  good  casting  with  a  light  line 
on  a  heavy  rod,  nor  with  a  heavy  line 
on  a  light  rod.  On  the  nine-and-a-half- 
foot  rod  use  an  enameled  silk  line  size 
F;  for  the  ten-foot  rod  size  E.  In  the 
third  place,  see  that  your  reel  is  a 
single-action  click  reel  with  an  ample 
protecting  band  about  the  side  plate, 
the  latter  doing  away  effectively  with 
line-fouling.  And  in  the  fourth  place, 
— practice ! 
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^^HERE  is  a  certain  fas- 
cination about  the  work 
we  do  ourselves  that 
makes  the  enjoyment  of 
the  man  who  chugs  along 
at  seven  miles  an  hour  in 
his  little  two-horse  power,  homemade 
motor  boat  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
that  of  the  millionaire  who  sits  at  the 
wheel  of  his  twenty-eight-mile-an-hour 
racer  and  gives  his  "dust"  to  every  other 
craft  in  sight.  The  difference  in  speed 
between  the  two  boats  may  be  great  and 
the  difference  in  price  greater,  but  the 
sense  of  ownership  and  pride  is  the 
same,  and  the  one  can  speak  as  boast- 
fully of  "my  motor  boat"  as  can  the 
other — for  is  not  that  craft  which  is  the 
product  of  his  brain  and  labor  and  the 
skill  of  his  hands  more  truly  his  than 
the  one  which  merely  represents  a  cer- 
tain cash  investment? 

But  the  average  man  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  skill  to  build  a  complete 
motor  boat  from  the  keel  up  and  per- 
haps will  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,  hardly,  until  the 
time  for  his  vacation  is  at  hand.  Con- 
sequently there  are  few  who  will  find 
it  advisable  to  build  a  complete  craft, 
including  the  construction  of  the  hull 
and  the  installation  of  the  motor ;  for 
it  would  not  pay  to  spend  the  whole 
time  of  one's  vacation  on  a  job  which, 
in  the  end,  might  be  an  utter  failure, 
when  at  a  small  additional  cost  a  real 
motor  boat  may  be  assured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season. 

There  are  many  men,  however,  who, 
owning  a  staunch  sailboat,  skiff,  or 
canoe,  desire  to  replace  the  old  wind 
and  muscle  power  with  something  which 
is  at  least  stronger  and  less  easily  tired 
than  these  fickle  human  energies.  The 
result  will  be  seen  in  the  number  of  for- 
mer  "non-power"   craft   converted   into 


good,  bad,  or  indifferent  motor  boats  by 
the  installation  of  a  small  gasoline  en- 
gine. By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
best  way  to  build  a  motor  boat  is  to 
buy  an  old  hull  and  to  stick  therein  a 
cheap  or  second-hand  motor,  for  unless 
one  or  the  other  of  these  is  already  on 
hand,  it  will  be  far  less  expensive  in  the 
end  to  purchase  a  new  craft  outright. 
It  is  only  for  those  who  already  own 
a  good  hull  of  some  kind  and  desire  to 
change  the  power  that  the  proper  in- 
stallation of  a  good  motor  offers  the 
possibilities  of  a  cheap  and  efficient 
power  craft. 

Whether  the  craft  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  a  certain  motor  and  a 
certain  hull  will  be  a  success  or  not  de- 
pends almost  as  much  upon  the  manner 
of  the  installation  of  the  one  in  the 
other  as  upon  the  quality  and  kind  of 
these  parts  of  the  completed  motor  boat. 
A  well-made  hull  of  good  design  may 
be  almost  ruined  by  a  poor  motor,  while 
the  highest-priced  engine  on  the  market 
will  be  of  little  avail  in  any  boat  if 
proper  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
the  details  of  the  bed,  log,  stuffing  box, 
arrangement  of  the  shaft  and  piping, 
and  other  features  of  a  marine  engine 
installation. 

With  the  sailboat,  skiff,  or  canoe  al- 
ready on  hand,  the  first  problem  that 
presents  itself  is  the  selection  of  the 
proper  size  and  kind  of  motor  to  be  in- 
stalled. This  problem  will  not  be  a  se- 
rious one  if  it  is  remembered  that  too 
much  power  is  far  worse  than  too  little 
and  that  it  is  better  to  jog  along  com- 
fortably at  seven  miles  an  hour  than  it 
is  to  have  both  occupants  and  hull 
shaken  to  pieces  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
ten  miles  with  a  larger  engine.  The 
average  sailboat,  skiff,  or  canoe  is  not 
designed  for  high  speed  or  the  appli- 
cation of  great  power  and  it  is  useless 
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to  consider  the  conversion  of  any  one  of 
these  hulls  into  a  "racer" — both  because 
the  construction  will  not  admit  of  the 
installation  of  a  large  engine  and  be- 
cause the  general  lines  of  such  a  model 
are  not  suited  for  travel  through  the 
water  at  a  rate  more  than  one  and  one 
half  to  two  times  greater  than  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  then,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  one-horse  power  motor 
is  sufficient  for  a  canoe,  twice  that  pow- 
er is  ample  for  a  skiff,  and  an  engine 
developing  twelve  horse  power  should 
be  enough  for  a  25-foot  sailboat.  Of 
course  hulls  of  these  models  which  are 
made  especially  for  the  installation  of 
power  would  not  be  affected  by  these 
limits,  and  occasions  may  arise  in  which 
the  use  of  considerably  larger  engines 
than  those  mentioned  may  be  found  ad- 
visable. The  above  figures,  however, 
will  apply  to  the  case  of  the  average 
man  who  owns  a  good  hull  which  he 
desires  to  convert  into  a  power  boat. 

For  all  hulls  under  30  or  35  feet  in 
length,  the  two-cycle  motor  is  the  best 
form  of  power  plant,  for  in  these  cases 
low  initial  cost  and  simplicity  of  con- 
struction are  preferable  to  economy  of 
operation.  While  it  does  not  pay  to 
put  a  poor  motor  in  any  hull,  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  purchase  an  expensive 
four-cycle  engine  for  installation  in  a 
boat  which,  at  the  best,  was  designed 
only  for  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Of  course,  if  the  four-cycle  motor  is 
already  on  hand,  or  a  good  one  can  be 
obtained  at  a  bargain,  the  situation  is 
changed,  for  it  is  chiefly  the  higher 
initial  cost  of  this  type  of  engine  that 
excludes  it  from  competition  in  a  case 
like  this  with  the  simpler  two-cycle  mo- 
tor. With  the  field  thus  restricted  to  a 
certain  type  and  size,  the  selection  of 
the  proper  motor  for  the  converted  hull 
is  a  matter  of  reliability  and  substan- 
tial construction — and  these  are  quali- 
ties which  will  be  found  in  the  major- 
ity of  marine  engines  built  to-day. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  in- 
stallation of  a  motor  in  a  boat  is  the 
bed.  If  these  hulls  were  not  originally 
intended  to  be  power  driven  and  can- 
not accommodate  a  large  motor  because 
of  the  excessive  vibrations,  it  is  evident 


that  whatever  engine  is  installed  should, 
be  so  arranged  and  placed  that  these 
vibrations  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Even  the  seams  of  a  stout  sail- 
boat may  be  opened  and  the  planking 
and  rivets  loosened  because  of  the  vio- 
lent shakes  and  throbs  transmitted 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  large 
or  poorly  installed  motor.  When  you 
add  to  this  difficulty  the  fact  that  no 
pleasure  can  be  found  in  riding  in  a 
craft  having  such  excessive  vibrations, 
it  will  be  seen  that  upon  the  proper  in- 
stallation of  the  motor  depends,  not  on- 
ly the  life  or  endurance  of  the  hull  it- 
self, but  the  comfort  of  the  passengers 
and  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  the  boat 
as  a  pleasure  vehicle. 

Avoid  a  Loose  Engine  Base 

Even  the  smoothest  running  and  most 
perfectly  balanced  motor  designed  is 
bound  to  vibrate  when  running  under 
load,  and  when  improperly  installed, 
such  a  piece  of  perfect  mechanism  may 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  worst  bone 
shaker  that  ever  deserved  a  grave  in  the 
junk  heap.  There  should  not  be  the 
slightest  looseness  between  the  engine 
base,  its  bed,  and  the  hull  and  keel  of 
the  boat,  for  such  a  condition  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  running  of  the  mo- 
tor and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  pow- 
er plant  will  be  shaken  loose  and  the 
shaft  may  be  sprung  or  weakened. 

In  the  effort  to  keep  down  weight  in 
an  installation  of  this  kind,  the  tenden- 
cy seems  to  be  to  select  blocks  of  wood 
and  timbers  that  are  entirely  too  light, 
and  the  result  is  an  engine  bed  which, 
while  probably  of  the  proper  shape,  is 
not  sufficiently  heavy  to  absorb  the  vi- 
brations. It  is  far  better  that  the  bed 
should  be  composed  of  timbers  unneces- 
sarily heavy  rather  than  that  the  motor 
should  be  forced  to  run  on  too  flimsy  a 
foundation ;  the  disadvantage  of  the  ex- 
tra weight  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  longer  life  of  the  hull 
and  the  increased  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Of  course  this  does  not  mean 
that  "three-by-sixes"  should  be  placed 
in  a  canoe,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  far  better  to  use  these  heavy 
timbers  in   the  little  craft   than   to  em- 
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ploy  crosspieces  and  stringers  scarcely 
larger  than  the  "lath  and  scantling" 
found  in  some  of  the  converted  canoes 
and  skiffs. 

While  no  definite  rule  can  be  given 
as  to  the  size  of  the  timbers  to  be  used 
in  the  engine  bed,  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  pieces  less  than  one  and 
one  half  inches  thick  are  insufficient  for 
any  power  plant,  while  twelve  and  fif- 
teen horse-power  motors  may  require 
stuff  three  and  more  inches  in  thickness. 
A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  design  of 
the  motor ;  a  ten-horse  power,  single  cyl- 
inder, heavy-duty  engine,  for  instance, 
would  require  a  heavier  bed  than  a  mo- 
tor in  which  the  same  power  was  dis- 
tributed among  two  or  more  cylinders. 

Varieties  of  Wood 

The  size  of  the  stuff  to  be  used  also 
depends  much  upon  the  kind  of  wood,  a 
bed  of  soft  pine  requiring  heavier  tim- 
bers than  one  in  which  oak  is  employed 
for  the  same  motor.  Oak  is  probably 
the  most  solid  and  substantial  engine 
bed,  although  for  small  motors  installed 
in  light  canoes  or  skiffs  teak  is  some- 
times preferred.  The  latter  is  more  ex- 
pensive, however,  and  will  seldom  be 
found  except  in  the  higher-priced, 
"ready-made"  motor  boats.  White  pine, 
although  used  in  some  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  boats,  is  too  light  and  soft 
for  constant  service  and  the  bolts  and 
lag  screws  are  liable  to  work  loose  much 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  were  a 
harder  wood  employed.  For  the  larger 
boats,  when  oak  is  unavailable  or  too 
expensive,  rough  hemlock  timbers  will 
be  found  to  give  good  service  in  an  en- 
gine bed  and  to  form  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  any  better  grade  of  wood. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  size- 
and  kind  of  material  used  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  pieces  are  arranged  to 
form  the  engine  bed.  The  general  form 
of  the  bed  should  be  such  that  the  vi- 
brations from  the  engine  are  distributed 
over  as  great  a  length  of  the  hull  as  is 
practicable.  A  motor  which  is  set  on 
a  bed  no  larger  than  the  engine  base 
will  concentrate  its  vibrations  on  that 
one  small  section  of  the  hull  on  which 
the   foundation   is   installed;   the  conse- 


quent shaking  of  the  entire  boat  will 
be  much  greater  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  result  of  the  impulses  dis- 
tributed over  a  greater  area. 

In  far  too  many  of  the  ready-made 
motor  boats  of  the  cheaper  grade  the 
engine  bed  is  merely  a  square,  boxlike 
affair  to  the  upper  edges  of  which  the 
engine  base  is  bolted  and  forms  the  cov- 
er, as  it  were.  Such  a  construction  can 
give  no  permanence  or  solidity  to  the 
foundation  and  is  more  often  the  cause 
of  a  rattle-box  sensation  and  sound  in 
the  craft  than  is  a  poorly  designed 
motor. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  absurd 
even  to  consider  the  conversion  of  an 
ordinary  25-foot  catboat  into  a  power 
craft,  for  its  broad  beam  and  general 
tublike  and  bulkly  appearance  natur- 
ally indicate  that  the  energy  of  any  mo- 
tor would  be  wasted  in  trying  to  drive 
it  more  than  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
Appearances  are  deceptive,  however,  for 
such  a  hull  when  slightly  altered  at  the 
stern  and  equipped  with  a  properly  in- 
stalled motor  of  10  or  12  horse-power 
can  comfortably  carry  a  dozen  persons 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  bet- 
ter. The  decks  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  capacity  to  the  cockpit,  but  this 
merely  involves  work  that  almost  any 
carpenter  can  perform.  As  probably  al- 
ready inferred,  the  installation  of  the 
motor  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  conversion. 

The  main  part  of  the  engine  bed  for 
a  craft  of  this  kind  should  consist  of 
two  oak  or  hemlock  timbers  from  12  to 
18  feet  long.  These  should  be  "three- 
by-sixes"  and  should  be  set  on  edge 
along  the  bottom  of  the  boat  on  either 
side  of  the  keel  and  at  a  distance  apart 
about  six  inches  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  engine  base.  Each  should  be  se- 
cured to  the  hull  by  means  of  long  bolts 
and  nuts  passing  entirely  through  the 
timber  and  the  ribs  and  planking  of  the 
boat. 

On  the  outside  of  the  hull  where  the 
ends  of  the  bolts  pass  through  the 
planking,  washers  should  be  placed  and 
the  nuts  screwed  on  tightly,  both  being 
countersunk  so  that  the  hole  may  be 
plugged  afterwards  and  the  entire  sur- 
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face  made  smooth.  These  bolts  should 
pass  through  at  least  every  other  rib 
over  which  the  timbers  are  set,  for  it 
is  upon  these  that  the  solidity  of  the 
engine  bed   depends. 

The  crosspieces  upon  which  the  en- 
gine itself  is  placed  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  hull  but  are  secured  di- 
rectly to  the  long  timbers.  These  cross- 
pieces,  two,  three,  or  four  in  number, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  the  engine 
base,  should  be  of  about  the  same  width 
and  thickness  as  the  long  timbers  and 
of  such  a  length  that,  when  standing  on 
edge,  the  ends  fit  snugly  down  between 
the  large  pieces.  They  should  be  se- 
cured in  this  position  by  long  "lag 
screws"  passing  through  the  large  tim- 
bers and  into  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
pieces.  The  various  crosspieces  may  be 
trimmed  down  to  allow  for  the  required 
slant  of  the  motor  in  order  that  it  may 
"line  up"  with  the  propeller  shaft. 

Fastening  the  Motor  Down 

By  means  of  this  construction  the 
weight  and  vibrations  of  the  motor  are 
distributed  over  a  length  of  hull  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  large  timbers,  and 
if  the  motor  is  securely  fastened  to  the 
different  crosspieces  by  means  of  heavy 
lag  screws,  neither  power  plant  nor  bed 
can  be  shaken  loose  easily.  This  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  beds  for  smaller  motors  in 
skiffs  and  canoes,  but  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  distribute  the  vibrations  over 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  hull  as  is  the  case  with  the  instal- 
lation in  the  catboat. 

In  the  larger  boat  most  of  the  engine 
bed  is  placed  under  the  floor,  and  the 
long  timbers  are  consequently  not  in  the 
way.  In  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  boats 
not  large  enough  for  a  flooring,  how- 
ever, the  long  pieces  would  interfere  se- 
riously with  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  craft,  and  consequently  these  tim- 
bers cannot  be  over  four  or  five  feet 
long.  Even  this  length  may  seem  to  oc- 
cupy an  undue  amount  of  space,  but  this 
sacrifice  is  preferable  to  the  excessive 
vibrations  and  discomfort  that  would  be 
sure  to  accompany  the  use  of  a  shorter 
bed.      By   means   of   a   little   ingenuity, 


this  seemingly  waste  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  long  timbers  may  be  utilized 
as  a  seat  and  locker  for  tools  and  en- 
gine supplies. 

The  location  of  the  motor  is  a  mat- 
ter which  rests  entirely  with  the  owner, 
depending  upon  the  purposes  for  which 
he  intends  to  use  the  boat.  The  major- 
ity of  low-priced,  ready-made  boats  have 
the  engine  installed  in  the  extreme 
stern,  but  in  the  case  of  the  converted 
canoe,  skiff,  and  sailboat  the  motor  may 
be  located  in  almost  any  portion  of  the 
cockpit  desired.  It  will  generally  be 
found  desirable  to  locate  the  motor  in 
the  extreme  stern  of  the  canoe,  for  the 
carrying  capacity  of  such  a  craft  is  none 
too  large  at  the  best. 

In  the  skiff,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
best  design  seems  to  be  to  place  the  en- 
gine just  aft  of  the  forward,  or  oars- 
man's seat,  and  to  operate  the  boat 
from  this  position.  This  leaves  the 
middle  seat  and  the  comfortable  stern 
seat  available  for  three  or  four  pas- 
sengers and  is  a  design  popular  with 
guides  and  fishermen  who  have  convert- 
ed their  old  rowboats  into  motor  skiffs. 

Another  advantage  of  this  location  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  average  skiff 
is  not  designed  for  a  speed  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  four  or  five  miles  an  hour 
attained  in  rowing,  and  when  the  motor 
is  installed  and  a  speed  of  double  this 
amount  is  reached,  the  boat  tends  to 
"draw  down"  at  the  stern.  The  skiff 
will  not  run  as  well  in  this  position,  and 
it  is  consequently  advisable  to  shift  the 
weight  so  that  the  bow  will  be  brought 
to  its  normal  level — a  condition  which 
is  more  easily  brought  about  by  placing 
the  motor  and  operator  well  forward. 

The  tendency  for  the  stern  of  a  boat 
to  draw  down  when  the  craft  is  un- 
der higher  speed  than  that  for  which  it 
was  designed  will  be  exemplified  par- 
ticularly well  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
verted cat,  and  even  the  weight  of  the 
motor  and  operator  if  placed  forward 
will  hardly  serve  to  overcome  this. 
Rather  than  transform  the  stern  of  the 
hull  from  the  fantail  shape  to  the  tor- 
pedo or  V-transom  type,  a  wide  sheet- 
iron  plate  can  be  built  out  around  the 
stern  at  the  water  line ;  if  this  is  suffi- 
ciently large  and  properly  braced  it  will 
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aid  greatly  in  keeping  the  boat  in  its 
normal  position  while  under  way.  This 
sheet-iron  plate  should  conform  in  shape 
to  the  fantail  of  the  stern  deck  and 
should  not  project  so  far  out  that  any 
part  of  it  will  be  liable  to  strike  a  wharf 
or  pier. 

The  farther  forward  the  motor  is 
placed,  the  longer  will  be  the  propeller 
shaft  required,  for  the  wheel  should  re- 
volve near  the  stern  extremity  of  the 
hull,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
cockpit  the  motor  is  located.  While  this 
will  increase  the  expense  of  installation 
by  the  cost  of  the  extra  length  of  shaft 
required,  the  additional  outlay  should 
be  partly  compensated  for  by  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  craft.  A  propeller 
should  revolve  entirely  submerged  at  all 
times,  and  as  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
motor  when  installed  in  the  boat  is  gen- 
erally well  above  the  water  line,  the  pro- 
peller shaft  must  leave  the  hull  at  an 
angle  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  greatest  efficiency  of  the  propel- 
ler will  be  obtained  when  it  is  pushing 
straight  ahead,  or  when  its  plane  of 
revolution  is  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  the  longer  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  the  more  nearly  will  this 
condition  be  approached.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  the  power  developed  by  a 
motor  located  well  forward  is  more  effi- 
ciently applied  than  would  be  the  case 
were  it  placed  in  the  extreme  stern  of 
the  cockpit. 

Not  only  must  the  engine  bed  be 
solid,  of  the  proper  size  and  design,  and 
rigidly  secured  to  the  hull,  but  the  mo- 
tor must  be  placed  upon  it  in  exactly  the 
right  position,  for  otherwise  its  crank 
shaft  and  the  propeller  shaft  will  not 
"line  up."  If  these  two  shafts  are  not 
in  perfect  alignment,  the  propeller  shaft 
will  be  sprung  and  there  will  be  undue 
pressure  created  on  the  bearings  in 
which  it  revolves.  The  result  will  be 
not  only  a  great  loss  of  available  pow- 
er, but  "frozen"  and  ruined  bearings  as 
well.  Where  a  universal  joint  is  used 
as  a  coupling,  the  motor  may  be  set  per- 
fectly level  and  the  propeller  shaft  may 
leave  the  boat  at  almost  any  angle  de- 
sired, but  this  is  an  installation  found 
only  on  the  more  expensive  type  of  boats 
using  four-cycle  engines  and  is  hardly  to 


be  considered  in  connection  with  a  con- 
verted power  craft. 

In  order  to  line  up  the  motor  prop- 
erly with  the  propeller  shaft,  the  cross- 
pieces  of  the  bed  should  be  so  trimmed 
down  that  the  base  of  the  engine,  or 
crank  shaft,  is  inclined  at  approximately 
the  correct  angle.  Then,  after  the  pro- 
peller shaft  is  installed  and  occupies  its 
permanent  position,  the  motor  may  be 
tilted  in  either  direction  or  raised  or 
lowered  until  the  couplings  of  the  two 
shafts  form  a  perfect  joint.  Thin  pieces 
of  tin  or  sheet  iron  placed  under  the 
proper  lug  or  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
motor,  between  it  and  the  crosspiece 
upon  which  it  rests,  will  serve  to  change 
the  position  of  the  engine  slightly;  by 
various  combinations  of  these  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bed,  the  correct  angle 
can  be  maintained. 

When  the  base  is  secured  firmly  in 
place  by  means  of  the  lag  screws,  these 
thin  pieces  of  iron  or  tin  will  be  found 
to  form  a  rigid  support.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable, however,  to  trim  down  the 
crosspiece  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
than  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  these 
"shims"  will  be  needed,  for  the  motor 
should  rest  as  closely  to  its  wooden  sup- 
ports as  possible. 

Part   the   "Shaft  Log"  Plays 

It  is  evident  that  great  care  must  be 
taken  at  the  point  in  the  keel  through 
which  the  propeller  shaft  passes  in  or- 
der to  render  it  watertight  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  bearing  that  will 
not  restrict  the  free  revolution  of  the 
shaft.  This  double  service  is  accom- 
plished by  the  "shaft  log,"  which  is  a 
long  block  of  wood  through  which  the 
shaft  passes.  One  end  of  this  log  is 
trimmed  to  the  same  angle  as  that  made 
by  the  shaft  and  is  attached  to  the  keel 
by  means  of  heavy  lag  screws  or  bolts. 
The  joint  thus  made  is  rendered  water- 
tight by  the  copious  use  of  white  lead 
and  paint. 

The  shaft  passes  through  a  stuffing 
box  attached  to  the  square  end  of  the 
log,  and  at  this  point  also  plenty  of 
white  lead  should  be  used.  A  stuffing 
box  is  similar  to  a  short  section  of  brass 
pipe,  threaded  on  one  end  to  accommo- 
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date  a  cap  of  the  same  material.  In- 
side this  cap  is  a  shoulder  which  fits 
closely  around  the  shaft.  If  a  suitable 
form  of  packing  is  wound  around  the 
shaft  at  the  end  of  the  brass-pipe  sec- 
tion and  the  cap  screwed  down  closely 
over  it,  a  watertight  joint  and  bearing 
will  be  formed  in  which  the  shaft  can 
revolve  with  no  more  resistance  to  over- 
come than  that  furnished  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  packing. 

In  some  boats  the  log  is  attached  in- 
side the  hull  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
keel,  while  in  others  it  is  fastened  in  the 
water  on  the  under  side.  In  the  former 
case  the  stuffing  box  is  much  more  ac- 
cessible and  the  packing  can  be  renewed 
more  easily  than  would  be  the  case  were 
the  "outboard"  type  used  and  is  evi- 
dently the  best  design  for  a  converted 
motor  boat. 

The  outer  end  of  the  shaft  near  the 
propeller  should  be  carried  in  a  bear- 
ing supported  in  a  "hanger"  which  is 
screwed  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  fantail 
type  of  stern,  in  which  the  propeller  is 
attached  to  the  shaft  very  near  the  point 
at  which  it  leaves  the  hull.  The  bear- 
ing in  the  hanger  is,  of  course,  water 
lubricated,  and  almost  any  good  brass 
or  bronze-bearing  material  may  be  used. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  some 
foreign  substance,  such  as  a  small  piece 
of  gravel,  may  find  its  way  in  between 
the  bearing  and  the  shaft  and  "chew" 
the  latter  to  pieces  and  "freeze"  the  two 
together.  To  replace  this  destroyed 
bearing  will  require  more  time  and 
trouble  if  it  is  of  brass  or  bronze  than 
would  be  the  case  were  it  composed  of 
babbit  metal ;  in  consequence  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  use  the  latter  ma- 
terial for  the  hanger  bearing. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  mount  this  bear- 
ing on  a  pivot  in  the  hanger  so  that  it 
may  turn  through  a  small  arc  in  the 
vertical  plane.  This  will  allow  the  shaft 
to  adjust  itself  more  easily  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stuffing  box  and  will  provide 
for  any  slight  settling  or  warping  of  the 
keel  of  the  boat,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  the  two  bearings  out 
of  line  and  thus  induce  an  additional 
strain  on  the  shaft.  The  shaft  should 
be  placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the 


stuffing  box  and  hanger  bearing  before 
the  motor  is  lined  up  with  it,  as  it  is 
more  easy  to  adjust  the  latter  than  the 
former. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  every  sailboat, 
skiff,  or  canoe  converted  into  a  power 
craft  is  to  be  used  as  a  "knockabout" 
and  general  utility  and  pleasure  boat, 
that  it  will  explore  bays,  rivers,  and 
streams  that  an  expensive  racer  would 
not  dare  to  navigate,  and  that,  in  gen- 
eral, although  by  no  means  a  fool,  it 
will  rush  in  where  a  better  boat  will 
fear  to  tread — through  danger  of  tread- 
ing on  the  bottom  with  its  delicate  hull 
and  propeller.  To  obtain  the  fullest 
service  from  one  of  these  converted 
boats,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
propeller  and  rudder  with  a  heavy  skag, 
or  bar  of  iron  attached  to  the  keel  and 
the  hanger  or  rudder  post. 

If  this  is  made  sufficiently  heavy  and 
is  firmly  secured  to  these  two  portions 
of  the  boat,  the  craft  may  pass  un- 
harmed over  many  a  hidden  rock,  shoal, 
log,  or  sand  bar  which  would  otherwise 
wreak  untold  damage  by  smashing  the 
propeller  and  bending  and  twisting  the 
shaft  and  rudder  post — to  say  nothing 
of  straining  the  hull.  It  is  better  to 
give  such  menaces  a  wide  berth,  but  in 
navigating  unknown  waters  accidents 
will  happen  with  the  best  of  pilots,  and 
it  is  well  that  the  boat  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  skag  heavy  enough  for  any- 
thing except   dry-land   travel. 

How  Much   Gasoline  to   Take 

The  size  of  the  gasoline  tank  neces- 
sary depends  upon  the  power  and  kind 
of  motor  whose  fuel  it  is  to  carry,  and 
upon  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  put  the  boat.  As  a  rule,  a  50-gal- 
lon  tank  is  none  too  large  for  a  heavy 
25-  or  30-foot  converted  sailboat  driv- 
en by  a  12-  or  15-horse  power,  two-cycle 
motor,  while  a  supply  of  five  gallons  of 
fuel  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  to 
which  a  converted  skiff  or  canoe  would 
be  put. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  best  location 
for  this  tank  is  in  the  bow,  for  the  ten- 
dency of  this  portion  of  the  hull  to  rise 
out  of  water  when  under  way  provides 
a  good  "head,"  or  pressure,  to  the  flow 
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of  the  fuel.  The  tank  should  be  of  gal- 
vanized iron  or  copper  and  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  before  installation  to 
make  certain  that  there  are  no  small 
leaks  at  the  soldered  joints.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  gasoline  can  find  its 
way  through  an  opening  so  minute  as 
to  be  practically  watertight. 

In  the  converted  skiff  or  canoe,  the 
muffler  should  be  located  alongside  the 
motor  and  the  exhaust  piped  directly  to 
it  and  thence  to  the  open  air  through  a 
hole  cut  in  the  side  of  the  boat  near  the 
gunwale.  If  this  outlet  is  placed  too 
near  the  water  line,  the  muffler  and  ex- 
haust pipe  are  liable  to  be  filled  with 
water  which  will  eventually  find  its 
way  into  the  engine  cylinder  and  cause 
difficulty  in  starting — if  not  actual  harm 
to  the  motor. 

When  the  motor  is  located  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  hull,  as  will  probably 
be  the  case  with  the  converted  skiff,  the 
exhaust  gases  may  be  blown  back  upon 
the  other  occupants  of  the  boat  when 
the  wind  is  quartering  on  the  muffler 
side.  This,  at  times,  may  be  disagree- 
able, but  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  un- 
less the  exhaust  should  be  piped  to  the 
stern.  This  may  be  done  in  the  convert- 
ed canoe  when  the  motor  is  located  in 
the  extreme  stern,  but  the  extra  space 
utilized  by  the  exhaust  pipe  running 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  cockpit  generally  renders 
such  a  design  impracticable  for  the  con- 
verted skiff.  This  difficulty  is  easily 
overcome  when  a  motor  is  installed  in 
a  catboat  or  other  medium-sized  sail- 
boat, for  here  the  exhaust  pipe  may  be 


run  under  the  floor  to  the  stern  of  the 
hull  and  no  valuable  space  will  be  oc- 
cupied. 

The  batteries  and  coil  of  the  ignition 
system  should  be  protected  from  rain 
and  spray  at  all  times,  for  these  combine 
to  form  the  "heart"  of  the  motor,  which 
is  easily  affected  by  the  slightest  mois- 
ture. When  a  boat  is  equipped  with 
lockers,  a  place  convenient  and  acces- 
sible and  at  the  same  time  dry  may  be 
found  easily. 

In  the  case  of  a  converted  skiff  or 
canoe,  however,  in  which  no  locker 
space  will  be  provided,  a  box  containing 
the  batteries  and  coil  may  be  fastened 
under  one  of  the  cross  seats.  The  open 
end  of  this  box  may  be  protected  by 
means  of  a  waterproof  canvas- or  rubber 
flap  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  seat  and 
buttoned  to  the  under  side  of  the  box. 
This  will  keep  the  contents  of  the  box 
dry  and  at  the  same  time  will  render 
them  easily  accessible. 

If  care  has  been  taken  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  motor  installation  and  the 
engine  and  hull  are  in  good  condition, 
the  builder  will  find  himself  possessed 
of  a  craft  at  a  considerably  less  initial 
cost  than  the  price  of  a  complete  new 
one,  and  one  which,  while  probably  not 
so  well  finished  or  so  speedy  as  a  ready- 
made  motor  boat,  will  at  least  be  sub- 
stantial, reliable,  and  serviceable.  Best 
of  all,  he  will  have  had  the  satisfaction 
and  fun  of  doing  the  work  himself  and 
of  seeing  a  hull  and  engine,  useless  by 
themselves,  combined,  through  his  own 
efforts  and  skill,  to  form  a  motor  boat 
of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
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GET    OUT   AND    WALK 

TWO  years  ago  a  few  men  con- 
nected with  the  Playground  As- 
sociation and  Small  Park  System 
of  Chicago  determined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  organized  Saturday  after- 
noon walks.  Three  or  four  walks  were 
arranged  and  the  idea  was  successful 
from  the  outset,  the  attendance  running 
up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  the  time 
of  the  last  walk.  Out  of  this  informal 
beginning  has  grown  a  large  but  still 
informal  movement.  Sixteen  or  seven- 
teen different  clubs  and  societies  are  in- 
terested through  their  representation  in 
the  walks  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
people  participate. 

There  is  no  regular  organization,  no 
officers  save  a  secretary  and  a  volunteer 
committee  on  arrangements,  and  no  dues. 
The  only  expense  is  the  amount  charged 
each  person  for  each  trip  and  no  special 
qualifications  are  required  save  willing- 
ness to  walk  and  ability  to  pay  your 
own  way.  The  mailing  list  of  persons 
to  whom  notices  of  the  different  walks 
are  sent  contains  twenty-five  hundred 
names,  and  as  the  membership  changes 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  five  thousand  names  have  been 
on  the  list  in  the  two  years  that  the 
trips  have  been  in  vogue. 

The  regular  walks  are  rather  mild  af- 
fairs, to  be  sure,  from  three  to  five  miles 
in  an  afternoon ;  but  there  are  occasional 
all-day  and  week-end  trips  for  those 
who  desire  something  more  strenuous. 
Special  cars  are  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads in  which  to  reach  the  point  for 


beginning  the  walk  and  twenty-five-ride 
tickets  reduce  the  cost  of  the  afternoon's 
outing. 

Here  is  a  movement  so  well  deserving 
imitation  that  it  is  impossible  to  praise 
it  too  highly.  Men  who  do  their  fifteen 
miles  in  an  afternoon  may  sneer  at  a 
modest  five,  but  the  longer  and  harder 
tramp  would  of  necessity  eliminate 
many  who  stand  in  greatest  need  of  the 
exercise  and  the  open  air.  Furthermore, 
he  who  begins  with  his  five  may  in  time 
rise  to  his  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Not  the  least  praiseworthy  feature  of 
this  movement  is  the  effort  to  vary  the 
route  week  by  week  and  to  spy  out  new 
and  attractive  places  to  visit.  It  is  not 
all  of  walking  to  swing  the  feet  rhyth- 
mically and  as  rapidly  as  convenient  and 
agreeable.  The  mental  and  spiritual  re- 
action to  new  scenes  and  unexpected 
vistas  counts  for  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  virtue  of  such  exercise.  Steven- 
son somewhere  speaks  with  scorn  of  the 
health  seeker's  daily  duty  walk  of  two 
or  four  or  six  miles  in  which  the  only 
concern  is  to  take  the  exercise  and  be 
done  with  it.  None  knew  better  than 
R.  L.  S.  the  call  of  the  open  road  and 
the  beckoning  of  new  fields — it  is  here 
that  the  secret  of  the  healthfulness  of 
walking  lies. 

We  Americans  have  been  known  for 
our  unwillingness  to  walk.  In  the 
West  it  was  once  a  current  joke  that  a 
man  would  walk  half  a  mile  to  catch  a 
horse  in  order  that  he  might  ride  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Perhaps  we  are  los- 
ing our  reluctance  to  use  our  legs.  Our 
friends  in  Chicago  seem  to  be,  at  any 
rate. 
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To  be  sure  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sort  of  country  in  which 
one  lives.  Walking  on  the  Kansas 
prairies  is  somewhat  different  from 
strolling  along  the  green  lanes  of  Eng- 
land or  tramping  over  the  post  roads  of 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  but  given  the  wil- 
lingness to  do  and  the  spirit  to  appre- 
ciate, and  there  are  few  cities  of  .the 
United  States  so  unfortunately  situated 
that  the  workers  at  desk  and  behind 
the  counters  cannot  find  keen  enjoyment 
in  an  afternoon  spent  on  country  roads 
or  in  the  fields  or  woods. 

WHAT    GAME    IS    THIS? 

un  CLEGHORN  was  rather 
^k  •  impartial  with  the  use  of 
his  stick.  He  landed  three 
times  on  Kennedy's  ribs,  once  on  Mc- 
Donnell's neck,  and  then  managed  to 
catch  Jackson  hard  in  the  throat.  Be- 
fore Jackson  fell  he  swung  his  stick  at 
Cleghorn  and  catching  him  on  the  head 
made  a  scalp  wound  four  or  five  inches 
long,  which  bled  freely.  Jackson  was 
hurt  badly  and  it  was  thought  he  would 
have  to  retire  from  the  game.  Sprague 
Cleghorn  was  sent  to  the  bench  for  five 
minutes  and  Jackson  got  a  like  penalty. 
As  Jackson  climbed  over  the  rail  Odie 
Cleghorn  announced  that  he  would 
'kill'  Jackson  when  he  got  in  the  game 
again.  This  threat  was  repeated  by 
Sprague  Cleghorn. 

"In  the  second  half  Odie  Cleghorn 
started  trouble  by  slashing  at  McDon- 
nell, for  which  he  was  put  out  of  the 
game  for  two  minutes.  As  he  retired 
he  declared  he  would  chop  his  head  off 
next  time. 

"The  two  players  tried  hard  to  get 
possession  of  the  puck  and  then  O.  Cleg- 
horn tried  to  jab  his  stick  in  Liffiton's 
neck.  Liffiton  grabbed  O.  Cleghorn  to 
keep  him  from  using  his  stick  and  in- 
stantly Sprague  Cleghorn  and  Smeaton 
were  in  the  mixup.  S.  Cleghorn  tried 
to  punch,  but  Smeaton  always  acts  as  a 
peacemaker.  Referee  Britton  pushed 
his  way  into  the  crowd  of  players.  The 
rooters  on  the  side  lines  were  shouting 
to  their  friends  to  'kill  him'  and  things 
looked  bad. 

"After  much  delay  and  considerable 


excitement  the  game  was  resumed  and 
Du  Fresne  was  caught  making  a  vicious 
slash  at  Kennedy,  who  went  down. 
Kennedy  had  tried  for  Du  Fresne,  but 
failed,  and  Du  Fresne  was  getting  even, 
but  was  caught  and  went  to  the  bench 
for  five  minutes.  Jackson  was  caught 
tripping  Bulger  and  got  two  minutes. 
McDonnell  was  hurt  skating  into  the 
goal  post  and  then  falling  hard  had  to 
retire.  He  hurt  his  hip,  and  Scarbor- 
ough took  his  place.  He  had  hardly 
started  to  play  when  he  tripped  Har- 
mon and  went  to  the  bench  for  one  min- 
ute. Just  before  the  game  ended  Ken- 
nedy and  Bulger  came  together  in  a 
hard  check.  Bulger  went  down  and 
held  on  to  Kennedy's  skate.  Kennedy 
resented  this  attention  and  he  was 
caught  and  got  two  minutes." 

No,  neither  a  street  riot  nor  a  bar- 
room brawl.  Merely  a  newspaper  ac- 
count of  a  game  of  hockey  between  two 
fairly  well-known  amateur  teams. 

FADED    GLORIES 

FROM  racing  to  fishing  boats  is 
the  life  story  of  the  once  famous 
Volunteer  and  Vigilant  sold  re- 
cently to  be  used  in  Caribbean  waters 
in  the  fishing  trade.  Both  were  suc- 
cessful defenders  of  the  Americas  Cup 
in  their  time  and  both  were  worthy  ex- 
amples of  American  boat-building  and 
boat-sailing  prowess.  It  was  the  Vigi- 
lant that  defeated  Lord  Dunraven's 
Valkyrie  I.  She  was  a  Herreshoff  de- 
sign and  product  throughout.  The  Vol- 
unteer was  built  in  1887  for  Gen. 
Charles  Paine,  of  Boston,  from  Edward 
Burgess's  designs.  It  was  her  part  to 
meet  and  outsail  James  Bell's  Thistle  in 
Sandy  Hook  waters.  Perhaps  yacht 
designing  has  altered  greatly  in  recent 
years,  but  here  at  least  are  two  racers 
that  contradict  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion that  a  cup  racer  is  good  for  noth- 
ing but  to  race. 

DURING  the  athletic  season  now 
closing  at  Yale  approximately 
1,450  men  were  engaged  in  some 
form  of  organized  athletic  activity, 
either  major  or  minor  sports.  Doesn't 
look  much  like  football  monopoly,  does 
it? 
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LIVING   IT    OUT 

EDWARD  PAYSON  WESTON, 
walking  across  the  continent 
when  this  was  written,  celebrated 
his  seventy-second  birthday  by  walking 
seventy-two  miles.  Just  sit  down  and 
think  what  this  means  in  the  way  of 
courage  and  endurance.  Did  you  ever 
walk  seventy-two  miles — on  any  birth- 
day? Few  of  us  could  do  it  and  still 
fewer  want  to  try  it. 

It  is   remarkable   that  this  old  man, 
trained  pedestrian   though   he  has  been 


all  his  life,  should  be  able  to  perform 
a  feat  so  extraordinary,  but  it  is  still 
more  noteworthy  as  significant  of  the 
old  man's  attitude  toward  life.  Weston 
is  living  it  out  right  to  the  finish.  That 
is  the  thing  that  counts;  that  is  the  fea- 
ture of  his  career  that  is  most  worth 
considering.  Old  age  is  too  often  a 
giving  up  before  it  is  necessary — an 
abandonment  of  the  body  before  the 
body  is  ready  to  abandon  us.  A  flat  re- 
fusal to  be  old  is  more  potent  than 
Metchnikoff's  sour  milk.  The  fountain 
of  youth  lies  in  our  own  wills. 
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On  the  Water 

DANIELS,  the  champion  swimmer, 
broke  two  records  at  the  recent  Am- 
ateur Athletic  Union  meet.  He  cov- 
ered the  250-yard  distance  in  2:55  3-5;  the 
300  yards  in  3:35  4-5.  Daniels  also  shat- 
tered the  world's  record  of  4:04  for  300 
meters,  doing  it  in  3 157  3-5. 


test  for  individual  honors  Kelley  of  Penn- 
sylvania received  first,  Melitzer  of  Colum- 
bia second,  and  Clark  of  Princeton  third. 
On  the  rings  the  Princetonians  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  it  being  merely  a  contest 
between  the  orange  and  black  teammates. 
Rutgers  furnished  first  and  second  men  in 
the  club  swinging. 


The    annual    race    between    Oxford    and  Cornell    easily    defeated    Princeton    in    a 

Cambridge   over   the  44-mile   course   on   the  fencing  match  by  the  score  of  seven  bouts  to 

Thames,    between    Putney    and    Northlake,  two.      The    Tiger    fencers    were    outclassed 

was  won  by  Oxford  by  three  lengths  and  a  by  the   Cornelians,   Gardner  being  the  only 

half,  the  time  being  20  minutes  14  seconds.  Princetonian  to   win. 


The  announcement  by  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  of  the  International  Transatlantic 
Race  next  year  for  the  President  Taft  cup 
is  interesting  yatchsmen.  About  two  dozen 
yachts  will  be  eligible  for  the  race.  The 
start  will  probably  be  off  the  Lizard,  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  yachts  over  75  tons  net 
will  be  acceptable. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  relay  team 
made  a  new  American  five-hundred-yard 
swimming  record  of  5  107  2-5. 

Among  the  Colleges 

THE  Yale  gymnastic  team  won  the 
annual  intercollegiate  meet  held  at 
Princeton  with  a  total  of  21  points, 
taking  two  firsts,  three  seconds,  and  two 
thirds.  Princeton  followed  with  16  points, 
Rutgers  with  8,  Pennsylvania  5,  Columbia 
3,  and  New  York  University  1.     In  the  con- 


A.  C.  Kranzlein,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
former  football  star  at  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  as 
trainer  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ath- 
letic teams. 

William  L.  Lush,  head  coach  of  the  Yale 
Varsity  basketball  team,  selects  the  follow- 
ing all-star  basketball  team,  made  up  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  East,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  form:  Left  forward,  Kiendl, 
Columbia;  right  forward,  Lewis,  Williams; 
center,  Douglass,  Naval  Academy;  left 
guard,  Girdansky,  New  York  University; 
right  guard,  Templeton,  Williams. 

Here  are  a  few  features  of  the  new  rules 
practically  decided  upon  by  the  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Rules   Committee: 

1 — Removal  of  the  five-yard  restriction 
on  man  receiving  the  ball  from  the 
snapper-back. 
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2 — Seven  men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

3 — Prohibition  of  flying  tackle. 

4 — Division  of  the  game  into  four  periods, 
with  short  intermissions  between 
first  and  second  and  third  and 
fourth. 

5 — No  pushing  or  pulling  the  man  with 
the  ball,  and  the  same  limitations 
as  to  use  of  the  hands  by  teammates 
as  applies  to  the  opponents. 

6 — Onside  kicks  not  legal  unless  the  ball 
goes  at  least  20  yards  beyond  the 
line  of  scrimmage. 

Football  is  once  more  in  good  standing 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  result  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  rules.  The  Board 
of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  will  sanc- 
tion     Coach      Stagg's      tentative      gridiron 

schedule. 

Golf 

JD.  FOOTE,  the  Apawamis  Club  vet- 
eran, carried  off  the  honors  in  the 
sixth  annual  spring  golf  tournament 
at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  defeating  both  E.  B. 
Humphreys,  of  the  Camden  Country  Club, 
who  won  the  qualification  gold  medal,  and 
Henry  C.  Fownes,  of   Oakmont. 

The  golf  championship  of  Florida  was 
won  by  W.  B.  Averill,  of  New  York. 

The  annual  North  and  South  golf  cham- 
pionship at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  was  won  by 
W.  J.  Travis,  who  defeated  his  opponent  in 
the  finals,  W.  R.  Tuckerman,  five  up  and 
four  to  play.  The  open  event  was  won  by 
Alexander  Ross,  of  the  local  club,  with  141 
for  the  thirty-six  holes. 


Tennis 

IN  the  women's  National  Indoor  Lawn 
Tennis  Championships  the  singles  were 
won  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Schmitz,  de- 
feating Miss  Erna  Marcus,  the  scores  being 
5-7,  8-6,  6-3.  In  the  doubles  Miss  Wag- 
ner and  Miss  Kuttroff  defeated  Miss  Eliza- 
beth H.  Moore  and  Miss  Erna  Marcus, 
the  former  champions,  with  the  following 
scores:   6-2,  5-7,  6-3. 

The  United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  has  again  challenged  for  the 
Dwight  Davis  International  Cup.  This  is 
the  third  attempt  to  wrest  the  "blue  ribbon 
of  the  tennis  courts"  from  the  Australasians, 
the  present  holders  of  the  trophy.  The  next 
International  matches  will  be  held  on  the 
courts  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Automobiling 

BARNEY  OLDFIELD  in  his  200-H.  P. 
Benz  covered  the  fastest  mile  ever 
traveled  by  a  human  being  at  Day- 
tona,  Florida,  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  time 
was  27.33  seconds,  an  average  of  131.72 
miles  an  hour.  The  previous  record  was 
made  by  Marriott,  who  made  one  mile  in 
28  1-5  seconds,  an  average  speed  of  127.6 
miles   an   hour. 

Caleb  Bragg,  of  Cincinnati  and  New 
York,  made  a  mile  in  his  Fiat  cyclone  on  the 
new  motordrome  track  at  Los  Angeles  in 
0.38  4-5.  The  time  was  twelve  seconds  be- 
low the  world's  circular  track  record.  Six 
timers  agreed  on  the  time. 


GETTING    READY    FOR    SUMMER 

BY    HERBERT   WHYTE 


[It  is  Herbert  White's  business  to  help  readers  of  OUTING  "with  practical  information  and  ad-vice  on 
outdoor  topics.  If  there  is  any  question  that  puzzles  you  in  games,  sport,  travel,  occupation,  or  recreation,  or 
any  other  subject  in  -which  you  are  interested,  don't  hesitate  to  -write  him.  He  -will  tell  you  the  thing  you  -want 
to  know  and  it  -will  cost  you  nothing.  His  address  is  THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE,  313  Fifth  Ave.,  Ne-w 
York   City.'] 


A  MAN  who  has  been  reading  country- 
life  magazines  and  is  filled  with  a 
desire  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice 
recently  appealed  to  me  for  advice.  Being 
a  worker  he  must  depend  upon  his  own  ef- 
forts for  taking  care  of  and  beautifying  his 
grounds,  with  a  little  time  each  morning 
and  evening,  the  week  end,   and  holidays. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  necessary 
that  the  garden  be  planned  so  as  to  require 
a  minimum  amount  of  care  and  stand  the 
maximum  amount  of  neglect.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  I  have  much  of  a  garden  ?"  the 
answer  is  most  decidedly:  "You  can,  if  you 
wish.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  very  good 
garden  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
berries  that  will  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
utility  and  beauty  and  give  a  splendid  out- 
let for  your  natural  desire  to  grow  things." 

Even  on  a  cramped  suburban  lot,  say, 
60  x  100  feet,  or  less,  a  very  satisfactory 
garden  scheme  can  be  worked  out.  Take 
a  plot,  for  instance,  75  x  100  feet  and  put 
on  it  a  home  that  is  about  forty  feet  square. 
Provide  for  a  vegetable  garden,  a  drying 
place,  an  orchard,  a  bit  of  lawn,  and  flower 
borders.  In  the  space  allotted  to  the  gar- 
den can  be  grown  more  vegetables  than  one 
would  imagine.  It  will  certainly  grow 
enough  of  the  staple  vegetables  to  keep  a 
family  of  four  or  five  well  supplied  for  the 
summer. 

Plant  the  standard  things,  such  as  peas, 
beets,  beans,  onions,  carrots,  spinach,  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  and  turnips,  that  require  but 
a  small  amount  of  labor  in  their  care.  In 
the  way  of  small  fruit  some  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes  may  be  planted  on  one 
side   of   the    grounds. 

In  planting  flowers  the  discriminating  per- 
son will  select  so  that  there  is  a  succession 
of  bloom  and  such  colors  as  will  harmonize 
with  the  general  effect.  Magenta  flowers 
against  pink  ones,  for  instance,  will  jar  on 
the    artistic    eye.      These    minor    considera- 


tions are  not  unimportant;  they  are  indi- 
cations of  the  quality  of  the  gardener. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  quite 
a  number  of  readers  have  asked  me  to 
suggest  a  means  of  protecting  their  trees 
from  those  destroyers — canker  worm,  tus- 
sock, gypsy  and  brown  tail  moth,  bag  worm, 
etc.  Many  means  have  been  devised  to 
head  off  the  pests,  one  of  the  most  effective, 
but  also  the  most  expensive,  being  spraying 
the  trees   with  some   special   preparation. 

"Tree  tangle  foot"  similar  to  the  fly  pa- 
per has  been  resorted  to — a  sticky  prepara- 
tion, harmless  to  the  tree,  which  can  be 
applied  easily.  A  very  simple  way  is  to 
bind  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  early  spring 
with  "strokum"  or  something  similar — be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  early  worm.  A 
banding  substance  that  is  easy  to  apply  to 
the  tree  trunk  under  which  the  crawler  can- 
not crawl  nor  successfully  get  over  is  an 
effective  deterrent  for  the  enemies  of  our 
trees. 

"What  is  your  latest  discovery  in  the  way 
of  a  summer  home  property?"  writes  one 
of  my  correspondents. 

I  know  of  a  virgin  country  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
the  Lackawanna  Road,  that  more  than  fills 
all  the  requirements  outlined  in  my  inquir- 
er's letter.  I  may  say,  however,  that  this  is 
not  within  reach  of  the  poor  man's  purse. 
Here  may  be  found  trout  streams — and 
trout — the  main  stream  meandering  on  its 
winding  way  for  about  three  miles  directly 
through  this  immense  preserve  —  waters 
which  have  been  touched  only  by  the  occa- 
sional   privileged    angler. 

A  youth  who  confesses  that  he  is  a  "Ten- 
derfoot" writes  for  advice  about  a  canoe 
trip  for  a  party  of  boys  in  the  Maine  woods. 
Perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  "listen  in" 
on  a  part  of  the  answer.  "I  feel,"  he 
writes,   "the   lure   of  the   silent  places,"  and 
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the  reader  will  doubtless  appreciate  this 
expression   of    spring  fever. 

In  a  canoe  of  whatever  make  or  style 
suits  the  individual  taste  push  out  on  some 
stream,  equipped  not  only  for  a  canoe  trip 
but  for  fishing  as  well.  The  personal  out- 
fit need  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the 
fisherman,  but  nothing  at  all  unnecessary 
should  be  carried  since  everything  must  be 
stowed  in  the  canoes.  Provisions  can  be 
obtained  in  a  town  near  the  point  of  de- 
parture. There  is  great  delight  in  the  con- 
stant change  of  scene  and  of  fishing  ground, 
and  there  is  the  advantage,  too,  of  being 
able  to  choose  the  exact  route  and  duration 
of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  the  limit  of 
"roughing  it"  one  may  desire. 

In  fishing  it  is  sometimes  customary  to 
replace  the  front  canoe  seat  by  a  light  fold- 
ing chair.  But  this  makes  paddling  and 
also  casting  the  fly  much  more  difficult. 
Some  insist  either  upon  the  use  of  the  reg- 
ular bow  seat  or  the  placing  of  a  board 
across  the  canoe  upon  which  one  can  sit 
and  paddle  and  cast  with  pleasure  and  good 
effect.  If  a  tenderfoot  has  not  learned  to 
"trim  ship"  one  or  two  good  duckings  will 
teach  him  the  art  in  the  most  effective  way. 

It  is  scarcely  advisable  for  a  party  of 
inexperienced  canoeists  to  go  without  a 
guide.  The  Maine  guide  who  charges  three 
dollars  a  day,  sometimes  less,  and  his  board 
is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world;  it  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  share  a  canoe  or 
a  tent  with   him. 

As  a  specimen  trip,  let  us  enter  Ripo- 
genus  Lake  where  we  get  a  fine  view  of 
Katahdin.      At    the    eastern    end    begin    the 


wonderfully  wild  and  beautiful  rapids  some 
three  miles  long  which  rush  through  the 
Ripogenus  Gorge,  the  sheer  cut  being  often 
a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  this  churning  maelstrom  is  not 
navigable,  but  must  be  carried.  Teams  will 
be  found  for  this  purpose,  passengers  using 
a  path  that  runs  along  the  top  of  the  gorge, 
affording  good  views  of  its  wild  beauties. 

There  is  a  fine  camping  place  at  "Big 
Eddy,"  whence  the  canoeing  is  through  swift 
but  safe  water  to  the  quarter-mile  carry  at 
Gulliver's  Pitch,  another  two  miles  of  rapid 
water  (Horse  Race)  following  that.  Then 
come  two  and  a  half  miles  of  deadwater, 
ending  with  a  short  carry  at  Sourdnahunk 
Falls,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Sourdnahunk 
Stream,  famous  for  its  fishing  and  worthy 
of  a  side  trip  or  several  of  them,  though 
these  must  be  made  on  foot,  by  team  or 
horseback. 

From  Sourdnahunk  Stream  to  Norcross  or 
South  Twin  House  is  about  a  day  and  a 
half,  the  night  being  spent  on  the  way  and 
the  steamer  caught  next  morning  at  Amba- 
jejus,  unless  the  company  prefers  to  cross 
the  big  lakes,  Ambajejus,  Pemadumcook, 
and  Twin,  by  canoe. 

This  would  mean  very  still  weather  as 
these  lakes  are  capable  of  kicking  up  a 
nasty  sea.  Descending  from  the  mouth  of 
Sourdnahunk,  we  carry  again,  after  four 
miles,  at  Abol  Falls,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
two  Abol  streams.  Close  by  starts  one  of 
the  best  trails  up  Katahdin,  generally  from 
Garland's  Camps.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
spend  a  few  days  and  round  out  what  the 
canoeists  will  call  the  "time  of  their  lives." 
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i /or  "In  the  Caribou  Country." 

THE     OLD     BULL     FACING     THE     RELENTLESS,    WHITE-FANGED     PACK. 
From  a  Painting  by  Belmore  Browne.     Halftone  Plate  Engraved  by  C.  W.  Chad-wick, 
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'HEN  you  have  trunks,  dead  and  bleached  on  the  north 
reached  the  very  last  side,  where  the  Arctic  winds  strike,  but 
wind-stunted  clump  protecting  with  their  dead  branches  the 
of  balsam  at  timber-  young  trees  that  are  not  yet  strong 
line,  when  your  enough  to  stand  alone, 
grunting  c  a  y  u  s  e  s  As  you  push  north  or  west  of  the 
sink  to  their  bodies  in  the  frozen  muck  Alaskan  tree  line  you  will  find  the  cari- 
that  underlies  the  reindeer  moss  and  you  bou  lower  down,  as  on  the  Alaska  Pe- 
can look  away  for  a  hundred  miles  to  ninsula,  where  herds  of  Grant's  cari- 
white,  unnamed  lines  of  peaks  that  bou  feed  on  the  great  treeless  "flats" 
break  the  horizon,  then  you  can  rest  as-  that  give  on  Behring  Sea.  Within  an 
sured  you  are  not  far  from  the  caribou  hour  of  my  first  view  of  Behring  Sea 
herds.  In  northwestern  caribou  hunt-  an  Aleute  drove  a  wounded  caribou  into 
ing  the  features  that  always  remain  our  camp.  It  was  a  cruel  and  primi- 
clear  in  your  memory  are  the  immen-  tive  method  of  bringing  in  meat,  but 
sity  of  the  mountain  plateaus,  the  al-  food  was  scarce  and  our  prize  was  soon 
most  overwhelming  feeling  of  solitude,  dressed  and  placed  in  cold  storage  on  a 
and    the    freedom    and    wildness   of    the  stranded   ice   pan. 

life.  Although   the   long,   cold  winter  had 

In  Alaska   and   northern   British  Co-  just  passed  he  was  in  splendid  condition, 

lumbia   the   caribou   are   usually   on   the  His    pelage    was    close    and    thick;    his 

high    table-lands    of   the    interior   where  horns,     about    seven    inches    in    length, 

you    often    have    hard    work    in    finding  were  in   the  velvet  and  already  showed 

enough  timber  to  shelter  your  camp.    A  the    first    swellings   of   the    brow   palms 

few    dark    lines    of    spruce    and    balsam  and  tines.     I  was  one  of  a  party  of  four 

straggle  up  from  the  lowlands  and  end  bear  hunters.     As  we  turned  our  faces 

in  grim  phalanxes  of  crouching,  twisted  eastward    the    food    question,    as    in    all 
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wilderness  work,  became  an  important 
one  and  consequently  we  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  caribou  herds. 

In  traveling  we  were  greatly  aided 
by  the  caribou  trails  which  crisscrossed 
the  country  in  every  direction.  Almost 
invariably  when  we  encountered  deep, 
brushy  canons  or  thickets  of  alder,  a 
short  cast  to  the  right  or  left  of  our  line 
of  march  would  develop  a  well-worn 
caribou  trail  leading  past  our  difficul- 
ties. In  narrow  passes  between  large 
game  ranges,  where  the  big  brown  bears 
and  caribou  follow  the  same  paths,  the 
trails  are  sometimes  worn  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet  or  more  where  the  earth  is 
soft,  and  even  on  solid  rock  they  are 
clearly  marked. 

With  the  Herds 

In  the  springtime  most  of  the  caribou 
stay  on  the  lowlands  or  flats  and  feed 
on  the  new  grass  in  the  marshy  bottoms. 
I  never  saw  them  in  large  herds  at  this 
season,  the  average  band  numbering  be- 
tween four  and  fifteen  head.  The  bulls 
and  cows  are  found  together,  but  as 
summer  advances  the  bulls  move  slowly 
back  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
stay  until  their  antlers  harden. 

Platonic  friendship  is  evidently  not 
unknown  among  these  animals.  In 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  our 
camp  and  a  large  valley  where  I  was 
hunting  bear,  I  frequently  saw  an  old 
bull  and  a  cow  together.  I  saw  them 
so  often,  in  fact,  that  they  apparently 
became  accustomed  to  my  presence,  as 
on  two  occasions  I  walked  by  within 
twenty  yards  of  them  in  the  open. 
While  they  showed  signs  of  fear,  they 
seemed  overpowered  with  curiosity  and 
their  soft  eyes  would  follow  my  every 
movement. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  late  as  June 
we  saw  cows  carrying  an  antler  from 
the  preceding  year.  In  each  case  the 
antler  was  old  and  bleached,  but  the 
fact  shows  that  the  females  are  far  more 
irregular  in  the  growth  of  their  antlers 
than  the  males. 

Our  method  of  bear  hunting  gave  us 
splendid  opportunities  for  watching  and 
becoming  familiar  with  the  lives  of  the 
caribou.     Three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 


morning  would  find  us  on  some  high 
mountain  whence,  as  the  sun  rose,  we 
could  study  every  glade,  stream,  and 
hollow  that  lay  below  us.  At  times  we 
would  while  away  hours  lying  in  the 
soft  grass,  with  maybe  three  or  four 
bands  of  caribou,  blissfully  ignorant  of 
our  prying  eyes,  living  out  their  peace- 
ful lives  in  the  valleys  below  us. 

On  one  occasion  a  Norwegian  bear 
hunter  in  our  party  fell  asleep  on  a 
grassy  knoll  and  was  awakened  by  a 
large  bull  caribou  which  nearly  stepped 
on  him.  As  Larsen  awoke  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  caribou  was  a 
bear,  his  nerves  were  unsteady  for  some 
time.  The  caribou  graze  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  cattle  do  and  seem  to 
have  a  strong  affection  for  certain  feed- 
ing grounds. 

Near  one  of  our  camps  there  was  a 
large  salt  "flat"  where  a  band  of  cari- 
bou came  regularly,  although  we  passed 
them  twice  daily  on  our  way  to  and 
from  the  mountains.  The  large  herds 
that  we  encountered  on  broad,  flat 
marshes  occasionally  executed  remark- 
able evolutions  when  frightened.  They 
would  dash  off  at  great  speed,  then 
turning,  sweep  abreast,  breaking  later 
into  small,  well-drilled  bands  that  rose 
as  one  animal  as  they  jumped  the  small 
"sloos"  that  cut  the  marshes.  Some- 
times they  seemed  to  be  executing 
trained  maneuvers  and  we  were  often 
led  to  speak  of  them  as  "the  Behring 
Sea  Cavalry." 

As  summer  advances  fields  of  purple 
iris  turn  the  floors  of  the  sheltered 
mountain  valleys  into  beautiful  blue 
carpets  that  ripple  under  every  moun- 
tain breeze.  At  times  the  color 
schemes  were  startling,  as  when,  swing- 
ing campward  through  the  Northern 
twilight,  we  would  surprise  a  band  of 
caribou  standing  knee-deep  in  the  pur- 
ple blossoms,  their  soft  coats  showing 
golden  against  the  snow-streaked  foot- 
hills. 

Although  these  caribou  are  timid  and 
beautiful  creatures,  a  young  bull,  with- 
out knowing  it,  nearly  killed  one  of  my 
companions.  I  was  approaching  camp 
one  evening  with  a  young  Aleute,  when 
we  saw  a  small  band  of  caribou  feed- 
ing in  a  swampy  glade.     As  we  needed 
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meat  I  made  a  careful  stalk  and  shot 
a  fat  young  bull  through  the  shoulders. 
The  shot  killed  the  animal  instantly 
and  he  fell  as  if  pole-axed,  rolling  over 
on  his  back. 

My  companion  dropped  his  gun  and, 
approaching  the  caribou  from  behind, 
grasped  its  hind  leg  preparatory  to  skin- 
ning it.  The  bull's  legs  had  not  yet  re- 
laxed, but  were  drawn  up,  and  on  the 
instant  that  the  Aleute's  hand  touched 
him  his  hind  feet  shot  out  like  a  bat- 
tering ram.  The  blow  struck  my  com- 
panion's shoulder  and .  set  him  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  grass,  where  he  lay 
for   a  moment  as  if  dead. 

Luckily  no  bones  were  broken,  but  if 
the  blow  had  struck  him  anywhere  else 
he  might  have  been  fatally  injured. 
The  same  sort  of  an  accident  resulted 
in   the   death   of   an   Aleute   hunter   on 


Cook's  Inlet,  but  in 
the  latter  case  the 
wounded  animal 
was  a  cow  moose  he 
had  shot  in  the  close 
season. 

The  days  when 
the  caribou  calves 
came  were  full  of 
interest.  On  June 
3d  while  bear  hunt- 
ing we  saw  about 
eight  bands  of  cari- 
bou and  not  one 
calf.  On  June  4th 
we  saw  about  twen- 
ty head  of  caribou 
and  five  calves.  On 
the  next  day,  June 
5th,  it  seemed  as  if 
every  cow  had  a  calf 
with  her.  As  we 
lay  in  the  warm  sun, 
on  some  grassy  hill- 
top, watching  for 
bear,  several  cows 
would  come  into 
view  followed  by 
their  young. 

Through  our 
powerful  glasses 
each  animal  became 
clear  and  distinct, 
and  we  saw  many  a 
little  calf  learn  its 
first  hard  lesson  in  caribou  deportment. 
They  were  beautiful  little  animals,  and 
we  never  grew  tired  of  watching  them 
totter  around  on  their  big,  unwieldy 
legs.  In  moments  of  supposed  danger 
they  would  scamper  under  their  moth- 
ers' bodies,  from  which  place  of  safety 
they  would  survey  the  world  at  large 
until  their  courage  returned  and  they 
would  venture  forth  again. 

The  young  also  brought  us  in  closer 
touch  with  the  adult  animals,  as  they 
could  not  travel  fast  when  the  young 
were  with  them.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  calves  are  dropped  the  habits  of  the 
caribou  change.  Instead  of  being  wide- 
ranging  animals,  making  great  bursts  of 
speed  on  the  approach  of  danger,  they 
retire  to  the  brushy  valleys,  where  they 
lie  close,  like  partridges  when  danger 
threatens;  on  being  discovered  they  will 
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circle  and  double  like  rabbits,  usually  a  small  canon.  After  a  few  random 
remaining  in   the  same  vicinity.  shots   in    the    darkness   we    crossed    the 

Sometimes  we  would  come  unexpect-  canon  and  saw  him  traveling  slowly 
edly  on  a  cow  and  calf  in  rough  coun-  across  the  broad  snow  plain  beyond.  A 
try,  or  the  bend  of  a  river  where  they  quick  glance  at  his  trail  showed  us  that 
were  forced  to  pass  close  to  us  to  reach  he  was  wounded,  and  we  took  up  the 
a  place  of  safety.  It  was  always  inter-  chase  again.  An  hour  later  we  turned 
esting  in  these  cases  to  see  how  the  cow  sadly  campward,  as  this  was  the  only 
could  conquer  her  fear  of  us  until  she  wounded  bear  that  escaped  us  on  the  en- 
had  passed  the  danger  point,  when  she     tire  hunt. 

would  slowly  increase  her  speed  until  Rather  than  backtrack  our  long  and 
she  had  encouraged  the  calf  into  a  circuitous  trail,  we  decided  to  cut  across 
strong  gallop  that  soon  took  them  out  country.  Our  route  lead  us  over  an- 
of  view.  other  plateau  flanked  by  two  grim  peaks 

On  one  occasion  I  entered  a  small,  that  we  could  just  see  against  the  dark 
cup-shaped  valley  surrounded  by  high  northern  sky.  We  made  fast  time  as 
mountains  in  search  of  a  bear.  I  was  we  had  both  fallen  several  times  in  the 
following  a  fairly  fresh  caribou  track  bear's  trail  and  were  wet  with  sweat, 
and  realized  that  if  the  animal  was  bear  blood,  and  snow.  As  we  were 
still  in  the  valley  it  would  have  dif-  traveling  along  quietly  in  our  rubber 
ficulty  in  escaping  without  coming  close  boots,  we  suddenly  became  aware  of 
to  me.  When  I 
could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  valley  I  was 
surprised  to  see  not 
one,  but  two  caribou 
approaching,  for  the 
cow  was  followed 
by  a  new-born  calf. 
She  discovered  me 
immediately,  and 
her  signs  of  fear  and 
dismay  were  so  hu- 
man that  I  took  pity 
on  her  and  climbed 
the  mountain  side 
to  give  her  "the 
right  of  way." 

One  night  Lar- 
son and  I  traveled 
incognito,  as  it  were, 
with  a  band  of  cari- 
bou. We  had  been 
tracking  a  big  bear 
across  a  snow-swept 
plateau.  Night  be- 
gan to  fall,  but  we 
pushed  on  with  the 
hunter's  dislike  of 
giving  up  a  fresh 
trail. 

Finally  when  the 
dusk  had  blurred 
our  gun   sights,  we 

practically  stumbled  grant's  caribou  now  fast  disappearing  from  its  alaskan 
over  our  quarry  in  ranges. 
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dim,  ghostly  shapes  surrounding  us.  In 
a  moment  we  knew  that  we  were  mov- 
ing with  a  band  of  caribou. 

We  could  hear  their  hoofs  clicking 
like  castanets  and  dimly  discerned  their 
familiar  forms  against  the  snow  fields. 
Why  they  did  not  smell  us  at  once  I 
shall  never  know.  There  were  we,  two 
smoke-tanned,  blood-soaked  men,  stum- 
bling across  a  frozen  plain  through  the 
Arctic  night,  while  clustered  about,  as 
if  guiding  us  through  the  dim  mountain 
passes,  was  a  band  of  wild  caribou !  It 
was  as  weird  a  procession,  I  believe,  as 
ever  skirted  Behring  Sea!  Suddenly  a 
caribou  snorted  hoarsely,  there  was  a 
crashing  of  broad  hoofs  on  glacial  grav- 
el, a  dim  blurring  of  caribou  shapes,  and 
we  were  alone. 

Grant's  caribou  were  found,  original- 
ly, all  over  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and 
on  some  of  the  nearby  islands.  After 
the  Russian  invasion  the  seal  and  cod- 
fishermen  continued  the  slaughter  that 
has  driven  the  herds  northward  to  their 
last  foothold  on  the  coast  of  Behring 
Sea.  They  were  slaughtered  by  hun- 
dreds and  taken  aboard  the  vessels  in 
whale-boat  loads.  Caribou  meat  was 
actually  used  to  bait  the  cod  hooks! 

A  party  of  us  were  once  packing 
across  a  pass  in  the  Alaskan  Peninsula 
Mountains.  At  the  mouth  of  a  narrow 
canon  we  found  the  remains  of  two  cow 
caribou.  We  could  see  by  the  signs  that 
some  Aleute  hunters  had  done  the  kill- 
ing. As  we 
were  standing 
there  we  heard 
a  grunting 
noise  that  we 
soon  discovered 
was  made  by 
a  caribou  calf. 
The  calf  belonged  to  one 
of  the  dead  cows  and  had 
been  left  to  starve  by  the 
hunters. 

On  the 
Pacific 
Ocean  side, 
we  came  to 
a  fox-hunt- 
er's bara- 
bara  and  he 
told  us  that 


the  Aleutes  had  passed  his  camp  with 
the  remains  of  the  two  cows  and  an- 
other young  calf.  They  had  left  the 
calf  with  him,  but  it  soon  died.  This  is 
the  sort  of  slaughter  that  good  wardens 
could  stop. 

Now  the  prospector  has  come,  and 
unless  the  United  States  Government 
sends  trained  men  to  enforce  the  laws 
they  have  passed,  the  Behring  Sea  cari- 
bou trails,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  as 
green  as  the  buffalo  wallows  on  the 
Canadian  prairies. 

As  the  traveler,  steaming  toward 
Kadiak,  passes  the  grim,  glacial-ridden 
mountains  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  he 
would  never  think  that  those  cold  peaks 
sheltered  a  caribou  range.  Yet  it  was 
just  north  of  these  mountains,  on  the 
bleak  highlands  west  of  Lake  Tusto- 
mena,  that  Andrew  J.  Stone,  in  1901, 
discovered  the  caribou  that  bears  his 
name. 

I  hunted  the  range  with  him  two  years 
later,  in  an  attempt  to  collect  some 
specimens  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  some  meat  hunters  had  been 
following  the  bands  and  their  work  had 
been  so  thorough  that  after  systematic- 
ally covering  the  entire  range  we  found 
traces  of  only  seven  animals. 

At  the  time  of  their  discovery  it  was 
thought  that  this  species  of  caribou  was 
confined  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and 
that  the  mainland  type  was  a  subspe- 
cies. Had  this 
been  the  case 
it  would  have 
been  a  national 
misfortune,  as 
the  Kenai  Pen- 
insula herd  had 
been  practical- 
ly exterminated.  Authori- 
ties now  agree,  however, 
that  the  Rangifer  Stonei 
is  found  on 
the  main- 
land, and 
Charles 
Sheldon, 
who  has 
spent  more 
time  than 
any  other 
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man  among  the  big-game  animals  of  the 
Alaskan  Range,  states  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Alaskan  Range  and  Stone's  caribou 
are  the  same  animal. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  men  who 
have  seen  Stone's  caribou  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  species  of  the  Barren 
Ground  group.  It  carries  a  head  of 
wonderful  grace  with  mane  and  head 
patch  of  the  purest  white,  and  is  of 
large  size  and  noble  carriage.  The  ant- 
lers differ  from  the  heads  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Barren  Ground  group 
in  the  extreme  length  of  the  tines  on  the 
end  of  the  main  beam  and  the  graceful 
formation  of  the  brow  and  bes-tines.  At 
a  distance  the  Stone  caribou  head  has  a 
light,  lacy  look  peculiar  to  this  beauti- 
ful animal. 

Wolves  were  plentiful  on  the  Tus- 
tomena  hills  at  the  time  of  our  hunt, 
and  undoubtedly  many  calves  were 
killed  by  these  gaunt  murderers.  Un- 
fortunately little  can  be  discovered  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  damage  done  by 
wolves.  During  five  seasons  spent  in 
Alaskan  big-game  country  I  have  seen 
but  one  of  these  animals.  I  have  heard 
them  howling  twice  only,  once  south  of 
Lake  Teslin  in  northern  British  Colum- 
bia and  again  on  the  Matanonska  River 
in  Alaska.  As  most  of  my  traveling  has 
been  done  in  country  where  wolves 
were  fairly  numerous,  the  reader  will 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
study  of  these 
gray-coated  crim- 
inals. 

Once  or  twice  in 
wilderness  country 
I   have   found   the 
remains   of    moose 
or    caribou    which    suggested 
that  the  work  was  done  by 
wolves.      In   these   cases   im- 
agination was  not  needed  to 
picture  the  savage  battle.  You 


could  see  again  the  blinding  winter  bliz- 
zard and  the  choking  clouds  of  snow 
that  swept  across  the  barrens;  the  old 
bull  with  frosted  nostrils  facing  the  re- 
lentless, white-fanged  pack ;  the  cow- 
ardly attack  from  behind  when  white 
fangs  cut  the  ham-string  tendons ;  and 
then  the  avalanche  of  gaunt,  gray  bodies 
and  the  wild  howls  lost  in  the  shrieking 
of  the  wind. 

The  country  that  lies  east  of  the 
Alaska  Boundary  line  is  a  splendid 
game  country.  Southern  British  Co- 
lumbia is  the  home  of  the  Mountain 
Caribou,  while  the  Osborn  is  found  on 
the  northern  plateaus.  In  1902  I 
joined  an  expedition  headed  by  Andrew 
J.  Stone  which  entered  northern  British 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
collection  of  these  fine  animals  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
On  the  last  of  many  hard  days  of  pack- 
train  travel,  we  were  approaching  the 
high  plateaus  that  hung  cloudlike  in  the 
eastern  sky,  when  an  Indian  pointed  to 
a  rotten  log  that  lay  in  a  tree  crotch 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
said,   "Ketchem  caribou!" 

I  did  not  understand  him  at  first,  but 
as  we  continued  to  pass  tree  after  tree, 
with  dead  logs  balanced  in  the  upper 
branches,  I  realized  that  I  was  looking 
on  one  of  the  old  Thaltan  "caribou  cor- 
rals," the  last  relic  of  the  old  days,  "be- 
fore the  white  man  came."  Before  the 
Indians  had  fire- 
arms a  large  part 
0  f  their  winter 
meat  supply  came 
from  these  corrals. 

A  fence  of  logs 
and  brush  was 
built  across  a  valley  where 
caribou  congregated.  Open- 
ings were  left  here  and  there, 
and  in  these  outlets  rawhide 
nooses  were  hung  that  caught 
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and  strangled,  or  held  the  caribou  that 
tried  to  pass  through  them.  White  men 
who  lived  in  the  North  say  that  the 
corrals  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  a  middle-aged  Indian 
told  me  that  the  last  caribou  drives 
were  made  when  his  grandfather  was  a 
boy. 

In  plateau  country  the  cows  and 
yearlings  spend  most  of  their  time  above 
timber  line.  The  bulls  remain  in  the 
thick  timber  while  their  "heads"  are 
growing.  As  the  antlers  harden  they 
begin  traveling  up  hill,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "rut"  finds  them  on  the 
high,  snow-swept  mountains.  As  a  rule 
the  older  a  bull  is  the  more  slowly  his 
antlers  harden.  In  these  cases  they  are 
often  forced  to  fight  before  their  antlers 
are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain. 

Quiet  Summer  Life 

I  once  watched  a  very  old  bull  who 
was  in  charge  of  a  band  of  cows.  His 
antlers  had  been  too  soft  for  fighting 
when  the  rut  commenced,  and  they 
were  literally  broken  to  pieces.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  the  jealous  care  with 
which  he  kept  the  band  together.  As 
soon  as  a  young  cow  would  stray  a  little 
from  the  band,  the  old  bull  would  drive 
her  back  again.  The  cows  were  feeding 
peacefully,  but  he  scorned  such  weak- 
ness and  never  relaxed  his  vigilance. 

As  he  was  very  fat,  with  the  swelled 
neck  common  to  bulls  in  the  rut,  this 
constant  herding  told  on  him  severely 
and  his  hoarse  panting  came  distinctly 
up  through  the  cold,  still  air  to  the 
snowy  mountainside  where  I  was  ly- 
ing. The  old  bulls  grow  very  fat  in 
the  summer  time,  due  to  the  quiet  life 
they  lead.  A  man  might  cover  the 
whole  British  Columbia  caribou  range 
from  the  McMillan  to  the  Frazier,  in 
the  summer  time,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  not  see  one  large  bull. 
Now  and  then  you  will  find  fresh  bed  in 
the  thick  timber  below  the  snow  fields, 
but  the  bull  is  never  there. 

The  Indians  say  that  they  rarely  move 
in  the  daytime,  but  steal  silently  out  at 
dusk  to  the  little  glades  where  they  feed. 
When  their  antlers  have  hardened  their 
natures     undergo     a    complete    change. 


You  can  see  all  along  the  timber  line 
places  where  some  bull  has  stopped  to 
whip  an  offending  bush  to  shreds. 

Caribou  antlers  are  usually  of  a  uni- 
form brown,  but  one  occasionally  sees 
a  head  that  is  actually  a  bright  yellow- 
ish-red color.  The  Indians  say  that  this 
color  is  due  to  the  bull  having  cleaned 
his  antlers  on  balsam  trees  and  that  the 
balsam  sap  is  responsible  for  the  bril- 
liant coloring.  As  the  caribou  moun- 
tains are  usually  level  and  of  great  size, 
we  sometimes  hunted  on  horseback.  Af- 
ter locating  a  herd  we  would  leave  our 
cayuses  and  complete  the  stalk  on  foot. 

On  one  occasion  a  bull  caribou  came 
unexpectedly  upon  my  companion,  who 
was  seated  on  a  mountain  top  beside  his 
horse.  Instead  of  running  away,  the 
caribou  mistook  the  horse  for  a  rival 
and  advanced  shaking  his  head  and 
snorting  until  my  companion  rose  to 
his  feet. 

While  the  caribou  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  animal  to  approach  in  flat  coun- 
try, they  are  easily  demoralized.  As 
soon  as  one  of  the  band  falls  they  be- 
come panic-stricken.  Hunters  can  some- 
times take  advantage  of  this  weakness 
and  partly  surround  a  herd.  Even  if 
the  range  is  too  great  for  accurate 
shooting,  it  is  often  possible  to  turn  a 
band  by  shooting  ahead  of  them,  as  the 
bullets  throw  up  puffs  of  snow  that 
alarm  the  leaders.  At  last  the  leading 
animal  falls  in  a  cloud  of  snow,  and  the 
herd  begins  milling  as  the  hunters  get 
their  range.  A  heard  of  caribou  under 
these  conditions  become  so  terrorized 
that  they  seem  to  lose  all  reason  and 
will  trot  directly  past  a  man  standing 
in  plain  view. 

A  part  of  the  Stone  collection  of  Os- 
born  caribou  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  were  secured  in  this 
manner,  and  after  all  the  ammunition 
was  gone  three  large  bulls  trotted  in 
single  file  between  Stone  and  an  In- 
dian, who  was  a  short  distance  away. 
These  caribou  were  killed  about  ten 
miles  from  our  camp.  They  had  to  be 
measured,  photographed,  skinned  in  one 
piece,  and  packed  into  camp  in  one 
day,  as  there  was  no  wood  or  horse  feed 
closer  to   them   than   our  camp. 

On  the  uplands  we  ran  into  a  heavy 
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wind  from  the  northwest,  which  turned 
into  a  snow-laden  gale  as  we  reached 
the  caribou.  While  skinning  we  were 
forced  to  warm  our  hands  in  the  blood 
that  collected  in  the  carcasses.  Then 
our  horses  broke  for  the  timber  and  had 
to  be  tracked  down.  Our  beards  froze 
into  icicles,  and  when  we  began  to  pack, 
the  horses  grew  frantic  at  the  smell  of 
blood  and  the  sight  of  the  sharp  antlers. 
We  packed  one  of  our  bucking  broncos 
four  times  before  our  stiffened  hands 
could  pull  "the  hitch"  tight  enough  to 
stay. 

We  also  kept  the  cold  away  by  eating 
"caribou  butter,"  as  the  thick  slabs  of 
fat  that  cover  the  caribou's  back  are 
called.  It  can  be  peeled  off  in  long, 
boardlike  pieces,  keeps  indefinitely,  and 
is  highly  prized  by  the  Indians  for 
cooking  purposes.  Fresh  from  the  cari- 
bou's back   it   has   a  decidedly  pleasant 


taste  and  makes  a 
splendid  food  in 
cold  weather. 

The  Indians  are 
also  fond  of  a  dish 
that  is  made  by 
boiling  the  contents 
of  the  caribou's  first 
stomach.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  finely 
chewed,  undigested 
lichens  and  grasses 
that  the  caribou 
eats,  and  resembles 
spinach. 

While  hunting 
the  Osborn  caribou, 
one  wonders  how 
animals  of  their«size 
can  climb  in  such 
rugged  country.'  I 
have  tracked  them 
up  from  the  pla- 
teaus into  moun- 
tains so  steep  and 
rocky  that  but  for 
the  tracks  I  would 
have  laughed  if  any- 
one had  told  me 
that  I  was  in  cari- 
bou country.  I  once 
followed  a  large 
bull  across  a  snow 
and  ice-covered 
scree  slope  below  a  high  cliff.  It  was 
so  slippery  that  I  was  forced  to  cut  steps 
with  the  butt  of  my  rifle. 

I  caught  up  with  him  later  at  the 
head  of  a  canon  and  shot  him  twice. 
The  bullets  entered  his  shoulder  within 
two  inches  of  each  other,  and  he  slid 
down  at  express-train  speed  for  a  good 
two  hundred  feet  before  the  soft  snow 
stopped  him. 

All  caribou  have  a  well-developed 
bump  of  curiosity,  but  I  have  never  seen 
hunters  take  advantage  of  this  weak- 
ness. I  remember  a  bitterly  cold  day 
when  a  number  of  us  were  skinning  a 
bull.  While  we  were  hard  at  work 
another  bull  appeared  on  a  hill  within 
rifle  range  of  us  and  trotted  around  in 
circles,  tossing  his  head  in  the  air.  He 
remained  in  view  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes and  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in 
our  work. 
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One  charm  of  caribou  hunting  is  the 
fact  that  the  game  you  seek  is  not  the 
only  wild  life  to  be  met  on  the  high- 
lands; at  timber  line  you  will  see  great 
mounds  of  earth  that  grizzly  bears  have 
thrown  up  while  digging  for  ground- 
squirrels  ;  in  every  snowy  hollow  is  the 
straight  line  of  dots  which  show  that 
a  fox  has  passed,  and  your  caches 
must  be  high  and  strong  to  escape  the 
thievish  wolverines.  Lower  down 
where  the  snow  water  spouts  in  crys- 
tal streams  from  the  hillsides  and  the 
willows  blend  into  the  lines  of  spruce, 
you  will  see  now  and  then  a  splash  of 
white  where  a  cast  moose  antler  lies 
bleaching  in  the  sun. 

Ptarmigan  are  found  everywhere  in  the 
caribou  country.     In  the  autumn  I  have 


seen  them  in  tens  of  thousands.  In  fact, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  found 
these  graceful  birds  so  numerous  that 
they  seriously  interfered  with  our  hunt- 
ing, as  they  would  scatter  in  white 
clouds  about  the  country,  uttering  their 
inane  cackle. 

There  is  not  a  minute  of  the  days 
you  spend  on  the  Northern  uplands  that 
is  not  of  interest.  The  game  will  prob- 
ably pass,  in  time,  as  our  other  big  game 
is  passing,  but  for  some  of  us  the  name 
of  caribou  will  conjure  up  visions  of 
days  gone  by,  the  metallic  barking  of 
rifles  across  frozen  snow  fields,  glimpses 
of  great  antlers  swinging  through  the 
haze  of  Northern  blizzards,  and  the 
roar  of  camp  fires  that  turned  the  snows 
crimson. 
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BY    LE    ROY    MELVILLE    TUFTS 


HE  smokes  and  dreams  before  the   blaze, 
Anon,   takes  down  his  forty- four; 
Along  its  stock  his  lean  cheek  lays, 
And   dreams   of  hunts  of  other  days, 
Of  trophies  and  of  trails  of  yore. 

His  eyesight  has  begun  to   fail, 

And  scarcely  now  he  leaves  his  chair: 
Not   far  away  the  Twilight  Trail 
That  leads  into  the   Camping  Vale 
Whereto  all  weary  hunters   fare. 

But  well  content — the  blaze  is  bright — 

He  sits  and  holds  his  forty-four; 
His  pipe  draws  well,  his  heart  is  light, 
For  his  are  happy  dreams  to-night 
Of  trophies  and  of  trails  of  yore. 


HORGAN    PLAYING    ROBINSON    CRUSOE,    WITH     EMINENT    SUCCESS. 

DEEP-SEA    FISHING 
WITH    A    FLY    PvOD 

*     +     ♦  jbc/  S/e/oAen  CAa/mers 

Photographs    by    the    Author    and    H.    V.  Horgan 


OME  people  like  fish  but  don't 
like  fishing.  Some  people 
swear  by  fishing  while  for- 
swearing fish.  The  happy 
out-of-doors  person  is  the  one 
who  likes  both  fish  and  fish- 
ing— the  sportsman  who  discovers  a  tast- 
ier smack  in  the  eating  of  what  he 
bags,  or  lands,  himself. 

Besides  that,  if  there  is  allied  with  the 
hunting  or  angling  instinct  the  primor- 
dial desire  for  something  to  eat,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  elusive  game  is  just  that 
much  more  worth  while.  For  instance, 
my  friend  Horgan,  spending  his  vaca- 
tion in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  last  summer, 
used  to  set  out  of  a  morning  with  no 
grub-pack,  and  he  would  refuse  supper 
when  he  came  home  of  an  evening.  In 
fact,  while  others  were  eating,  he  would 
dose  over  an  open  fire  with  a  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  the  look  of  a  man 
who  has  no  need  for  chefs  and  larders. 
Horgan,    you    see,    would    start    out 


with  no  particular  objective,  or  destina- 
tion— which  is  the  straightest  way  to 
enjoyment  of  an  outing.  He  would  go 
forth  in  the  dawn,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
rod  and  tackle,  ax,  hunting-knife,  car- 
tridge belt  and  revolver,  and  somewhere 
about  his  comfortable  person  he  was 
sure  to  have  a  collapsible  cup,  several 
yards  of  triple-width  canvas,  a  coffee- 
pot, a  spoon,  a  camera,  and  some  salt ! 

"I  just  go  where  fancy  takes  me," 
Horgan  explained  to  me,  "spread  my 
canvas  as  shelter  at  some  likely  looking 
place,  chop  wood  with  the  ax,  make  a 
fire  and  set  water  to  boil  in  the  coffee- 
pot, catch  a  haddock  in  some  bay,  or  a 
trout  in  some  stream,  put  that  to  the 
bake,  and  maybe  add  a  duck  while  wait- 
ing. Then  I'd  have  a  feed,  snooze  for 
a  while,  take  a  few  snapshots  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  just  to  remind  me  of 
the  fun  when  I  got  back  to  Wall  Street, 
and  if  nothing  better  turned  up  or  sug- 
gested itself,  I'd  while  away  the  rest  of 
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the  afternoon  exploring  my  surround- 
ings or  clipping  the  tips  off.  branches  in 
revolver  practice." 

In  short,  friend  Horgan  used  to  play 
amateur  Robinson  Crusoe  with  eminent 
success,  usually  on  some  speck  of  a 
wooded  islet  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  or 
out  in  the  bigger  Bay  of  Fundy.  And 
he  found  it  quite  practicable  and  enjoy- 
able. 

Of  course,  you  can't  do  that  sort  of 
thing  where  there  is  no  dependable  sup- 
ply of  wooded  islets,  or  fish,  or  game. 
I  fancy  Horgan's  rod  must  have  seen 
more  service  than  his  rifle  did  where  he 
camped.  But  the  dependability  of  fish 
supplies  made  the  independability  of  hot- 
blooded  game  more  charming  as  a  pos- 
sibility. 

However,  Horgan  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  story,  save  as  he  suggests 
something  to  the  man  who  has  a  short 
vacation.  I  have  gone  out  partridge 
hunting  with  a  shotgun  and  brought 
home  a  buck,  but  I  have  also  gone  buck- 
hunting  with  a  30-30  and  missed  a  pair 
of  partridges  roosting  at  twenty  yards. 
Carry  miscellaneous  "duffel,"  as  Hor- 
gan did,  camp  at  a  likely  place,  and  if 
you  don't  get  a  shot  at  something  ducky 
or  deery,  you  will,  at  least,  no  doubt, 
get  a  fish. 

That's  all  Horgan  has  to  do  with 
the  story — which  I  am  coming  to  in 
a  minute.     Horgan  and  his  all-embrac- 


ing outfit  are,  like  the  incidental  charms 
in  outing,  the  incidentals  of  an  outing 
story.  There  is  that  about  sporting 
narrative  which  is  conducive  to  diver- 
sion by  way  of  illustration — or  just — 
just  by  the  way! 

Anyhow,  it  was  Horgan  who  sug- 
gested, by  way  of  narrated  joys,  a  va- 
cation among  the  islands  of  Passama- 
quoddy Bay.  In  a  previous  article  I  set 
forth  some  adventures  and  misadven- 
tures while  stalking  the  slippery  seal 
around  Campobello  Island.  Between 
times  I  fished,  and  it  was  about  my  fish- 
ing for  deep-sea  spoil  with  a  fly-rod  that 
my  friend  Marvin — a  Fundy  fisher  lad 
— remarked  that  "a  man's  a  fool  to 
catch  pollock  on  a  tin  rod  with  a  wheel 
when  it's  more  payin'  with  a  hand  line 
or  a  scoopin'  net." 

You  see,  Marvin  was  essentially  com- 
mercial in  his  angling  exploits.  If  you 
met  him  in  "Stalking  the  Slippery  Seal," 
you  may  want  to  know  more  of  him ;  if 
you  didn't — well,  here  is  how  I  met 
him. 

I  had  been  vainly  casting  for  trout  in 
Lake  Glensevern — a  little  lake  in  the 
Campobello  woods — and  had  returned, 
a  bit  disheartened,  to  the  beach,  when 
I  ran  into  Marvin,  with  his  uncle  and 
a  patriarchal  Noah  of  the  great  waters 
splitting  fish.  Marvin  surveyed  me  and 
my  steel  rod  in  curious  silence  for  a 
while.     Then  he  drawled  : 
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"Ketch  any  fish — with  that?" 

I  had  to  confess  defeat.  He  smiled 
in  a  way  that  stirred  me  to  a  defense 
of  the  "tin  rod  with  the  wheel."  I  ex- 
plained that  the  rod  was  all  right; 
hinted  that  I  wasn't  so  bad  myself,  and 
put  the  whole  blame  on  Glensevern's 
paucity  of  finny  matter. 

"Reck'n  there's  trout  aplenty,"  Mar- 
vin drawled,  as  he  dressed  a  haddock 
with  three  chops  and  one  scrape  of  his 
big  knife.  "Ketched  'em  myself — with 
my  hands — for  fun.  But  they  ain't 
worth  nothing.  Takes  about  five  hun- 
dred to  make  a  kentle,  an'  pollock's  sell- 
in'  better  at  Eastport." 

Wouldn't  that  make  the  feeblest 
sportsman  wince !  But  it  was  right 
enough  from  his  standpoint.  Marvin 
had  been  brought  up  to  regard  angling 
as  dollars  and  cents,  the  sea  as  the  pit, 
and  fish  as  the  stuff  to  be  cornered. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  dawn  he  instinc- 
tively glanced  at  the  sea  and  sky  and 
mentally  followed  the  probable  move- 
ments of  the  herring  shoals  or  the  pol- 
lock schools. 

All  the  other  Campobellians  would 
be  doing  the  same  thing,  and  if  the  signs 
were  right,  a  score  of  boats  would  pres- 
ently put  off  and  "kick"  away  to  a  point 
on  the  broad  bay — a  point  where,  to  the 
untrained  eye,  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  more  or  less  fishiness  than  elsewhere. 
Yet  Marvin  knew,  as  did  every  Campo- 
bellian,  by  inherited  instinct. 

Marvin  and  his  uncle  and  the  patri- 
archal Noah  proceeded  with  their  work 
in  silence.  When  they  had  cleaned  the 
last  of  the  morning's  catch,  they  wiped 
their  hands,  glanced  at  the  ebbing  tide, 
and  marched  in  Indian  file  to  a  dory. 
Marvin  glanced  at  me  over  his  shoulder, 
smiled  pityingly,  and  said: 

"If  ye  want  to  see  fish  and  fishin', 
come  on  out  with  us."  I  jumped  at 
the  chance.  Marvin  looked  thoughtful 
for  a  moment,  then  added  gratuitously: 
"It  won't  cost  ye  anything." 

Five  minutes  later,  a  crude  motor 
boat  was  barking  out  to  sea,  the  ex- 
haust pipe — an  upright  funnel — cough- 
ing nauseously  at  my  left  ear.  Marvin 
opened  a  locker  and  handed  me  a  pair 
of  oilskin  breeches — scale-armored!  As 
I  put  them  on  and  was  crowned  with  a 


grimy  sou'wester,  a  score  of  boats  came 
from  the  land  circle  of  the  bay,  all 
making  for  that  invisible  point.  The 
words  of  Kingsley  suggested  them- 
selves : 

"  Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 
Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down. 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there's  little  to  earn  and  many  to  keep  ; 
Tho'  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning." 

In  a  little  while  we  were  anchored 
as  one  of  a  cluster  of  fishing  craft — 
dories,  sloops,  motor  boats,  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  vessel.  With  business- 
like celerity  Marvin  produced  the  hand 
lines,  each  with  a  great  leaden  weight 
and  an  immense  hook.  The  hooks  he 
baited  with  young  herring,  a  tremen- 
dous haul  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  seines  that  morning.  Then 
over  went  the  lines,  mine  included, 
with  a  hollow,  watery  "plunk,"  and 
cord  was  paid  out  rapidly.  Despite  the 
great  "sinkers,"  the  flowing  tides  and 
the  mazy  Fundy  currents  swept  the 
lines  away  at  an  astonishing  angle  from 
the  boat. 

When  the  lines  were  down,  Marvin, 
his  uncle,  and  the  patriarchal  Noah  be- 
gan "jigging,"  or  sawing  the  lines 
through  well-worn  grooves  in  the  gun- 
wale— "jig-sawing,"  one  might  say. 
Presently  Marvin  gave  a  mighty  "jig- 
saw" and  rapidly  hauled  in  his  line, 
hand  over  hand,  his  back  straining  to 
the  task.  Out  of  the  gray-green  depths 
came  what  seemed  to  me — after  much 
fresh-water  adventuring — a  mighty  fish. 
Marvin  yanked  it — yes,  yanked  it  with 
a  mighty  yank — aboard.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful, white-bellied,  gray-blue-backed, 
twelve-pound  pollock. 

Just  as  Noah  began  hand-over-haul- 
ing, I  felt  a  slight  disturbance  on  my 
line.  I  pulled  in  rapidly,  but  the  re- 
sistance was  not  very  mighty.  Still,  I 
had  a  fish.  It  wTas  an  aggrieved  looking 
creature  with  a  wide,  dolorous  mouth 
and — and  whiskers!  I  heard  a  cackle 
from  an  adjacent  boat.  As  a  stranger 
— one  of  those  "no  use"  fellows  who 
fish  for  fun — I  had,  perhaps,  been  under 
observation.  Anyhow,  somebody  cack- 
led. 
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"It's  a  hake,"  said  Marvin,  jigging 
away. 

With  his  disengaged  hand  he  took 
my  line,  cracked  it  like  a  whip,  and  the 
hake,  scorned,  was  delivered  back  to  its 
element,  suffering  only  from  shock  and 
surprise. 

It  was  an  exciting  time  out  there  for 
a  while — exciting  from  a  rush-business, 
rather  than  a  sporting,  point  of  view. 
All  around  was  a  little  floating,  bobbing, 
highly-populated    fishing   village,    whose 


little  slate-colored  craft — the  Dominion 
Government's  fish  patrol,  called  for 
short,  "The  Pup." 

The  "Pup's"  duty  was  to  see  that  no 
American  fished  on  the  Canadian  side, 
although  it  seemed  that  the  Canadians 
could  fish  in  American  waters.  The 
"Pup"  also  had  an  eye  open  for  lobster 
poachers  and  other  lawbreakers  along 
the  international  line. 

Presently,  while  I  was  jigging  and 
hauling     (with    surfeiting    good    luck), 


A    LOAD    OF         BIG    FELLOWS. 


inhabitants  were  jig-sawing  and  yank- 
ing, baiting  and  hauling.  The  fish 
were  coming  in  almost  as  quickly  as  a 
man  could  bait  and  fling,  sink  his  line 
and  haul  in  again.  And  every  fish 
weighed  at  least  seven  pounds.  These 
were  the  great  waters  whence  the  cities' 
supplies  of  fish  came,  the  waters  where 

..."  Men  must  work   and  women   must  weep 
And  there's  little  to  earn  and  many  to  keep." 

Everywhere  on  the  American  shore 
were  canning  factories  and  fish  wharves, 
each  fronted  by  its  big  raising  derricks 
and  sorting  wheels.  On  the  Canadian 
side  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  islands 
arose,  fresh  and  green  and  somehow  very 
English  with  their  white  and  red-roofed 
cottages.  Between  the  shores  and 
around  the  fishing  fleet,  which  was 
clustered  on  the  invisible  international 
line  of  demarcation,  darted  a  pompous 


there  came  a  rush  of  water  through  the 
fleet,  like  that  produced  by  a  local 
squall.  It  was  caused  by  a  great  school 
of  pollock  chasing  shrimp,  or  perhaps 
young  herring,  near  the  surface.  Leap- 
ing at  times  clear  into  the  air,  the  pol- 
lock showed  a  remarkable  amount  of 
spirit  in  their  pastime  of  hunting.  To 
me  it  was  a  great  sight,  but  the  Fundy 
men  only  grunted.  It  was  common 
enough  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay — the  fre- 
quent sight  having  suggested  the  name 
of  the  bay  to  the  original  Openango  In- 
dians, "passama  quoddy"  meaning  sim- 
ply, "pollock  fish." 

A  couple  of  fishing  craft,  that  had 
not  yet  dropped  anchor,  shot  away  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  floating  village,  pro- 
pelled by  lusty  oarsmen.  The  two  boats 
raced  in  commercial  rivalry  to  head  off 
the  schools.  In  the  bow  of  each  stood 
a  man  with  an  immense  scooping-net  on 
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the  end  of  a  pole.  Right  into  the  whirl- 
ing foam  of  the  racing  school  darted  the 
boats.  Down  went  the  scoops  with  a 
delve,  and  next  minute  dexterous, 
trained  hands  were  hauling  a  burdened 
net  alongside.  It  was  a  good  haul, 
each  net  having  scooped  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  ten-pounders.  At  that,  and 
seeing  the  schools  coming  to  the  surface, 
several  more  boats  left  the  floating  vil- 
lage and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
pollock  with  scooping-nets. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  life 
of  it  without  participating.  By  this 
time  I  was  sick  of  yanking  in  big  fish. 
It  savored  too  much  of  cold-blooded 
business  to  be  enjoyable  after  the  nov- 
elty had  worn  off.  The  boats  by  this 
time  were  low  in  the  water  under  their 
great  burdens  of  fish.  As  the  blue 
dusk  thickened,  anchors  were  weighed 
and  the  floating  village  broke  up. 
Ashore  there  was  a  night's  work  ahead 
— splitting,  cleaning  and  salting  the  fish, 
which  would  presently  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth — especially  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America — as  "salt  cod." 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
struck  with  an  idea — the  sort  of  idea 
that  hits  so  hard  that,  if  you  happen  to 
be  asleep,  you  wake  up  with  the  sense 
of  a  burglar  in  the  room.  Why  not 
use  a  fly-rod  on  those  schools  of  twelve- 
pound  pollock ! 

After  days  of  casting  for  a  solitary 
trout,  or  an  indifferent  pickerel,  the 
thought  of  a  big  fellow  of  the  deep  sea 
making  the  reel  buzz  like  a  wasp  with 
a  sore  head  and  the  pole  bending  like  a 
bow  and —  The  thought  made  the  im- 
agination race  and  the  nerves  thrill. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  that  night — 
or  morning,  for  it  was  on  toward  day- 
light. I  just  lay  there,  thinking  what 
a  fool  I  had  been  not  to  think  of  it  on 
the  previous  day  and  imagining  that, 
with  a  light  fly-rod,  I  was  doing  battle 
with  a  deep-sea  cod,  a  giant  halibut,  or 
a  significant  pollock,  with  an  occasional 
nibble  from  a  whale. 

Of  course,  I  had  heard  (from  fresh- 
water fishermen,  that  salt-water  fish 
were  not  great  fighters,  that  they  were 
ponderous  and  sluggish  and  not  worthy 
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of  the  subtle  bamboo  or  the  nimble  steel. 
Yet  what  I  had  seen  on  the  previous 
day  of  the  lithe  pollock  leaping  on  the 
surface,  or  coming  like  lariated  broncos 
out  of  the  sea  depths  on  Marvin's  hand 
line,  suggested  that  they  were  lively 
enough,  strong  enough,  and  big  enough 
to  make  all  sorts  of  trouble — and  fun — 
on  the  end  of  a  fine  line  with  a  reel 
attachment. 

Next  morning — it  was  just  half  an 
hour  after  dawn — I  appeared  before 
Marvin  on  the  beach.  He  was  making 
his  matutinal  observations  of  weather 
and  fish.  Again  his  eye  took  in  my  rod 
and  reel.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going 
deep-sea  fishing  with  a  fly-rod. 

"Ye  mean,"  said  he  slowly,  "ye're 
going  to  ketch  pollock  with  that  thing?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Lord  bless  you,"  said  Marvin,  in 
an  amused  way,  "that  thing'd  break  if  a 
sculpin  even  took  hold." 

"Ever  see  a  rod  and  reel  in  action, 
Marvin." 

He  admitted  that  he  had  never  had 
that  pleasure,  but  didn't  think  he  had 


missed  much.  I  tried  to  explain  that 
the  idea  was  to  play  a  fish  until  it  got 
tired. 

"What  for?"  he  demanded,  in  his 
horribly  practical  way.  "And  if  ye  try 
to  haul  him  in  that  rod'll  break  in  two, 
even  if  the  tin-end  don't  go  first." 

"Marvin,"  said  I,  in  despair,  "take 
hold  of  that  hook.  Watch  you  don't 
stick  yourself.  Now,  haul  away!  You 
try  to  break  the  rod,  or  the  reel,  or  the 
thread,  as  you  call  it.  Don't  mind  me 
— or  the  rod.  Just  pretend  you're  a 
mighty  strong  fish  and  imagine  you're 
hooked  and  feeling  mad  about  it.  Now 
— strike!" 

Marvin  struck  like  some  deep  sea 
leviathan.  He  gave  the  line  a  mighty 
yank.  The  reel  buzzed  and  the  human 
fish  found  himself  backing  off  without 
ever  getting  a  strain  on  the  line.  When 
he  got  puzzled  and  tired  of  the  game, 
I  began  to  reel  him  in.  Marvin,  per- 
ceiving that,  as  a  fish,  he  was  "coming 
aboard,"  suddenly  gave  a  quick  back- 
ward leap,  saying: 

"Yes,  but  supposing  I  kept  on  going, 
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or  made  a  jump  when  you  were  reeling 
in  tight?" 

The  rod  yielded.  Bz-z-z-z!  went 
the  reel,  and  again  the  strain  was  off. 
Presently  Marvin  gave  up  and  "al- 
lowed" there  was  "something  to  it, 
but—" 

"Say!"  he  cried.  "Let's  go  out  in 
the  dory  and  see  you  do  that  with  a 
fish." 

We  got  out  the  dory.     The  morning 


Fish  at  the  bottom?  They  must  be 
coaxed  up.  How?  All  I  wanted  was 
a  deep-sea  fish  to  take  hold  on  a  fly-rod. 
Suppose  I  dispensed  with  the  fly  and — 

"Marvin,"  I  said,  producing  a 
"spoon"  about  midway  in  size  between 
a  bass  and  a  pickerel  bite,  "you  row  and 
I'll  troll." 

Marvin  stared  blankly.  "Wa-what's 
that?"  he  asked,  blinking  at  the  little 
shiny,   revolving  spoon. 


THE    DOMINION     GOVERNMENT  S     FISH     PATROL CALLED,   FOR    SHORT,       THE    PUP. 


was  gray  and  still,  the  waters  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  being  like  dull  mercury. 
No  other  fishing  boats  were  out.  As 
this  was  my  only  way  of  knowing  where 
the  fish  were,  I  asked  Marvin  about  it. 

"There  ain't  any  fish  hereabouts  this 
morning,"  said  he  cheerfully.  "The 
schools  went  up  the  bay  during  the 
night.  They're  around  Casco  Island 
this  morning.  That's  why  I'm  able  to 
come  out  for  fun  with  you." 

"Well!  .  .  .  How  the  devil  am  I 
to  catch  a  fish  if  there  aren't  any?" 

"Lots  of  fish  at  the  bottom,"  said 
Marvin.     "Ketch  one." 

For  a  moment  the  evacuation  of  the 
bay  by  the  pollock  fish  left  me  downcast. 
But  I  thought  for  a  moment  and  ap- 
plied fresh  water  sense  to  the  situation. 


I  explained  as  I  substituted  spoon  for 
fly  and  cast  the  troll  overboard. 

"Row!" 

Marvin  rowed  mechanically.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  he  was  mystified  by  the 
revolving  reel,  the  running  line,  and  the 
little  shimmering,  fluttering  thing 
astern.  He  stopped  short  and  shouted 
in  sudden  enthusiasm : 

"Great!  Great!  It  looks  just  like 
a  sardine.  Bet  you  a  big  fish  snaps  the 
thing  right  off!" 

"I  hope  not.  But  if  you  don't  row, 
Marvin,  the  spoon'll  sink  so  deep  it'll 
catch  nothing  but  a*  ton  of  seaweed." 

Well,  Marvin  rowed  quietly  and 
steadily  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  We 
kept  about  fifty  feet  from  the  rocky 
shore.     All  around  us  little  fish  leaped 
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on  the  surface,  as  if  jubilant  that  they 
had  Passamaquoddy  all  to  their  little 
selves. 

At  intervals  the  great  submarine 
draperies  clutched  at  the  spoon,  and  then 
we  had  troubles.  The  yielding  clutch 
of  the  weed  was  for  all  the  world  like 
a  great  fish  taking  a  slow,  sullen  bite. 
As  I  was  repeatedly  disappointed  where 
I  had  been  sure  of  a  strike,  Marvin 
again  waxed  critical  and  cynical. 


"Ease  up!"  I  yelled  to  Marvin.  The 
strain  on  the  rod  and  the  line  was  heavy, 
and  I  was  not  willing  to  pay  out  too 
much,  for  the  weeds  were  thick  and  the 
fish  would  wind  the  line  into  the  sub- 
marine tangle  until  it  would  be  a  hope- 
less skein  of  weed,  line,  and  fish. 

"All  right,"  said  Marvin  interestedly. 
"I  dunno  a  thing  about  this,  so  I'll  do 
just  as  you  say.  .  .  .  Lord!  if  that  tin 
rod  don't  break,  /  dunno  a  thing!" 


A    COUPLE    OF    BOATS    WERE    ALREADY    BUSY    WITH    THE     SCOOPING    NETS. 


Just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up  and 
we  were  rowing  the  boat  around  a  point 
of  green,  low-tide  rocks,  intent  upon 
entering  Calder's  Cove,  I  got  a  "strike." 
It  was  quite  suggestive  of  a  young  colt 
taking  the  lariat  and  backing  off  with 
sudden,  spasmodic  springs.  Brrr! — 
bzzz! — bzzzzz!  went  the  reel,  and  at 
each  check  the  rod  bent  and  bobbed  like 
a  sapling  in  the  first  gusts  of  a  cyclone. 

I  remember  thinking  that  this  must 
be  something  of  a  fish.  I  had  a  momen- 
tary thought  of  some  big  Bay  of  Fundy 
monster  of  the  deep-sea.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  these  big  depths  up 
there.  You  never  know  what  may  be 
on  your  line.  Hooking  a  sea  lion  is 
mighty  uncommon,  but  it  is  not  without 
precedent. 


The  fight  was  on,  and  whatever  fresh 
water  enthusiasts  might  say  to  the  con- 
trary, I  found  enough  fight  in  that  salt- 
water fish  to  stir  the  most  blase  sports- 
man to  at  least  a  passing  interest.  Had 
I  been  elsewhere  I  should  have  said : 
"It's  a  black  bass!"  for  the  fish's  fight 
savored  of  that  rocky  scrapper's  tactics. 
For  every  foot  he  yielded,  he  disputed 
six. 

For  five  minutes  he  held  his  own  at 
the  sea  bottom,  with  his  head  down,  as 
it  seemed,  and  determined  to  keep  it 
down.  Sometimes  he  would  come  up 
quite  willingly,  but  this  seemed  only  a 
ruse  to  get  purchase  for  another  and  a 
more  vicious  dive.  It  was  ten  minutes 
before  I  caught  sight  of  him.  Then  I 
saw  a  flash  of  dull  gold,  then  a  yellow- 
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ish  body  darting  athwart  the  stern. 
The  main  thing  about  his  fight  was  his 
unwillingness  to  remain  anywhere  near 
the  surface.  When  I  finally  brought 
him  aboard,  the  muscles  of  my  left  arm 
were  quite  aching  and  yet — I  found  he 
weighed  only  three  pounds. 

"A  little  rock  cod !"  said  Marvin, 
disgusted. 

But  I  was  satisfied  from  that  first  ex- 
perience that  deep-sea  fishing  with  a  fly- 
rod  was  no  "dead"  game,  and  it  also 
came  home  to  me  by  a  certain  analogy 
that,  whether  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  the 
rock  dwellers  of  the  deep,  especially  in 
the  colder  latitudes,  are  the  great 
fighters. 

But  I  was  not  satisfied.  Neither  was 
Marvin — by  a  long  way. 

"I  want  to  see  a  pollock  git  hold," 
said  he.  "Then  something's  going  to 
break." 

I  wanted  to  show  Marvin  that  he 
was  mistaken ;  I  wanted  to  show  him 
the  power  of  a  little  science  over  a  great 


deal  of  fishy  matter.  Also  he  had  per- 
petrated the  remark  at  George  Byron's 
grocery  store  that  "a  man  that  takes 
fifteen  minutes  to  haul  in  a  three-pound 
cod — which  is  wormy  and  not  good 
eatin'  anyway — is  either  a  fool  or  's  got 
more  time  than  need  o'  money." 

But  for  days  the  schools  of  pollock 
did  not  come  back  to  Passamaquoddy 
Bay.  There  were  several  false  alarms. 
Once  a  cloud  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  Marvin  and  I  shot  out  in 
a  dinghy,  only  to  find  that  it  was  a  shoal 
of  queer  creatures  that  hoisted  little 
whips  over  the  surface.  Marvin  scooped 
in  a  few  with  the  net.  They  were 
shapeless,  clinging  things,  with  numerous 
feelers,  and  when  brought  aboard  they 
squirted  jet-black  fluid  from  parrot-like 
beaks. 

"Squid,"  said  Marvin.  "They  make 
great  bait.  Reck'n  uncle  and  me'll  have 
to  get  busy.  The  herrin's  up  to  Casco 
and  we  need  bait." 

While  Marvin  and  his  uncle  scooped 
in  young  octopus  for  bait,  the  pollock 
and  the  young  herring  remained  up  the 
bay,  whence  boatloads  of  fish  were 
brought  down  every  evening.  A  party 
of  summer  visitors  went  up  from  Cam- 
pobello  in  a  sloop.  They  returned  with 
enough  fish  to  feed  a  regiment,  but  ut- 
terly disgusted  and  dampened  both  in 
ardor  and  clothing.  "Yanking"  in  fish 
as  fast  as  one  could  let  down  a  line  was 
tiresome  work  after  a  while. 

In  the  meantime  I  found  contentment 
(when  I  was  not  hunting  seal)  in  ex- 
perimenting with  rock  cod,  catching 
them  on  a  troll,  or  with  the  fly,  and  al- 
ways getting  my  time's  worth  in  fun. 
The  native  fishermen  got  some  fun  out 
of  it — or  me — too.  While  they  were 
hauling  in  tons  of  fish  in  a  few  hours 
and  with  little  labor,  I  was  seemingly 
happy  with  a  string  of  thirty-five  pounds 
caught  after  many  hours  and  infinite 
patience.  The  "tin  rod  with  the  wheel" 
provided  the  Campobellian  professionals 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amuse- 
ment. 

But  one  day  my  chance  came. 
Marvin  appeared  about  sunset,  demand- 
ing an  immediate  audience.  The 
schools  of  pollock  were  coming  down 
the  bay  in  such  numbers  that  with  the 
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naked  eye  one  could  see  dark  blots — 
like  cloud  shadows — running  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

"Reck'n  you'll  break  a  rod  to-day!" 
chuckled  Marvin,  who  was  attired  in 
his  Eastport  clothes.  (He  always 
dressed  up  when  he  was  going  "fishing 
for  fun.") 

Ten  minutes  later  we  had  comman- 
deered the  first  boat  we  found — a  neat, 
white  dinghy  belonging  to  some  one  or 
other.  Marvin  rowed  out  into  the  bay 
as  fast  as  he  could  scull,  while  I  sat  in 
the  stern  arranging  my  tackle  for  the 
fray. 

We  were  aiming  for  one  of  the  great 
clouds  of  fish  where  a  couple  of  boats 
were  already  busy  with  the  scooping- 
nets.  My  idea  was  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  the  school  and  make  a  cast  with 
the  fly. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  reach  a 
particular  school.  All  at  once  the 
water  around  us  became  disturbed.  Up 
from  the  depths  came  a  great  school  of 
big  fish — pollock. 

Instantly  I  made  a  cast  with  the  fly. 


It  fell  right  into  the  thick  of  the  school. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  reel  sang  a 
joyous  bz-z-z-z!  I  had  hooked  a  pol- 
lock on  a  fly-rod!  I  remember  yelling 
to  Marvin  to  back  water,  for  before  I 
realized  that  a  furious  fish  was  on  the 
end  of  my  line,  about  one  hundred  feet 
had  buzzed  straight  down  into  the 
depths.  The  rest  of  the  school  had 
passed  on,  leaping  and  splashing,  leav- 
ing one  wayward  member  learning  by 
experience  a  new  danger  of  the  deep — 
the  reel  and  the  rod. 

Hither  and  thither  the  pollock  dashed. 
Once  it  leaped  out  of  the  sea  (although 
this  is  not  a  common  trait  of  the  pol- 
lock) and  he  looked  a  fine,  big,  healthy 
"socker."  Then  he  dropped  into  his 
element  and,  apparently,  thinking  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor,  dived 
straight  down  until  I  began  to  fear  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  line  to  go 
round. 

"What  depth,  Marvin?" 

"  'Bout  fifteen — sixteen  fathom,"  said 
he. 

"Well,  back  water!" 


IT    WAS    FORTY    MINUTES    FROM    THE         STRIKE         BEFORE    HE    CAME    ALONGSIDE. 
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My  attention  was  centered  on  the 
game  and  not  for  several  seconds  did  I 
notice  that  Marvin  was  not  obeying.  I 
looked  up  impatiently,  and  there  sat 
Marvin,  his  chin  on  his  hands,  his 
oars  shipped,  and  a  smile  on  his  face. 
He  was  either  interested  so  much  that 
he  forgot  the  management  of  the  boat, 
or  he  thought  it  would  avail  nothing. 
Apparently  he  was  contentedly  awaiting 
for  "something  to  break."  The  fact 
that  the  steel  rod  was  bent  like  a  bow 
and  jigging  violently  as  the  fish  tugged 
on  the  checked  reel  further  heightened 
his  interest,  amusement,  and  anticipa- 
tion. 

"Row!— Back!— Wake  up!"  I  yelled. 

Marvin  started  and  obeyed,  although 
he  muttered  something  about  not  being 
a  "horse."  As  he  backed  the  boat,  the 
line  slackened.  But  the  pollock  took 
the  slack  with  him  to  the  bottom.  Pres- 
ently, with  but  a  few  feet  of  line  on 
the  reel  and  the  rest  dipping  straight 
down  from  the  arched  tip  of  the  rod  to 
the  sea  bottom,  Mr.  Pollock  and  I  came 
to  a  sort  of  deadlock.  He  essayed  two 
or  three  vicious  jerks  downward  in  an 
effort  to  dislodge  the  hook,  or  break  the 
line  or  whatever  he  fancied  was  on  the 
end  of  it. 

Then  the  fish  shot  away  in  a  direc- 
tion which  brought  the  line  right  under 
the  boat.  Letting  out  a  couple  of  feet 
of  line — it  was  all  I  could  spare — and 
suddenly  plunging  the  rod  tip  into  the 
sea  I  managed  to  bring  the  entire  outfit 
to  the  other  side. 

"Reck'n  if  he  does  that  again  I  can 
fix  it,"  said  Marvin,  waking  up  and  get- 
ting into  the  game.  And  true  to  his 
word,  next  time  the  line  came  under  the 
boat,  Marvin  hauled  off  and  whisked 
the  stern  around  to  my  advantage. 

Three  times  I  had  had  about  half  of 
my  line  in,  and  three  times  the  pollock 
— perhaps  seeing  the  shadow  of  the  boat 
on  the  surface — had  dived  again  to  the 
dark  bottom  waters.  Marvin,  his  skill 
no  longer  necessary  at  the  oars,  was 
once  more  the  unsympathetic  critic.  He 
sat  near  the  bow  with  his  legs  crossed 
and  a  grin  on  his  face,  remarking  at  in- 
tervals and  with  irritating  regularity: 

"It'll  break  in  a  minute." 

But   at  last   the   fish   began   to   tire. 


Foot  by  foot  it  came  up.  I  would  gain 
three  feet  for  every  one  I  lost.  In  forty 
minutes  from  the  strike,  a  twelve-pound 
pollock,  slightly  "logy"  from  over  exer- 
tion and  drowning,  came  swaying  and 
swerving  through  the  green  upper  wa- 
ters. And  yet  it  took  five  minutes  more 
to  get  him  tame  enough  for  the  scooping- 
net,  which  I  had  brought  alongside. 

When  the  deep-sea  fish  was  finally 
landed,  I  turned  inquiringly  to  Marvin. 
He  looked  first  at  the  fish,  then  at  the 
rod  and  reel  of  piscatorial  science. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  in  token  of  unwilling  admission 
of  some  merit  in  the  "tin  rod  with  the 
wheel."  "But,"  he  added,  "I  could  ha' 
yanked  in  sixteen  in  a  quarter  the  time 
you  was  landing  that  one.  The  old 
way  ketches  more  fish." 

In  justice  to  friend  Marvin,  let  me 
admit  that  he  afterwards  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  me  break  a  rod.  I  was 
playing  a  big  fellow — deep-sea  fishing 
with  a  fly-rod  became  a  daily  pastime  at 
Campobello  thereafter — when  one  of  the 
occasional  fogs  that  come  into  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  blew  in  on  a  southeast 
breeze  from  Fundy.  In  an  instant  we 
could  not  see  a  boat  length  around  us. 
But  we  had  seen  Campobello  Island  ere 
the  eclipse. 

"Row !"  I  cried.  "Row  quick — and 
straight !" 

I  know  now  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  need  for  alarm.  Marvin  could 
have  rowed  to  any  point  through  the 
thickest  fog,  the  current  and  "the  color 
of  the  water"  as  his  compass.  But  Mar- 
vin, out  of  respect  for  my  city  alarm, 
rowed.  And  so  we  went  through  the 
gloom  at  good  speed,  with  a  lively 
big  fellow  towing  on  the  end  of  a  taut 
line. 

The  rod  would  have  stood  it,  but 
when  I  struck  the  handle  under  the 
boat  seat  and  the  tugging  fish  bent  the 
tip  sharply  upon  the  gunwale,  there 
came  a  snap  of  cruelly  tortured  steel. 
Next  moment  line,  hook,  fly,  and  fish 
were  gone. 

"I  knew  it  'ud  happen  sooner  or 
later,"  said  Marvin,  with  a  contented 
sigh. 

When  we  landed,  he  went  straight 
to  George  Byron's  grocery  store. 
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"/  ^aw  &W2  there,   and  still  would  go; 
'Twas  like  a  little  Heaven  below !  " 

— John  Nyken. 

'Brooks  make  rivers,    rivers  run  to  seas. 


-Dryden. 


"I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles." 

— Tennyson. 


"The  woodland  streams 
Babbled  the  incoherence  of  the   thousand  dreams 
Wherewith  the  warm  sun  teems." 

— Richard  Hovey. 


"And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunts, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in   everything." 

— Shakespeare. 


TEACHING  HER  TO  SHOOT 


^HE  women  of  the  United 
States  who  go  into  the 
field  after  game  with 
shotgun  or  rifle  are 
counted  by  the  dozens, 
not  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  are  the  men  who  hunt  for 
the  sake  of  sport.  And  this,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  the  fault  of  the  women  them- 
selves, but  to  a  far  greater  extent  the 
fault  of  their  husbands  and  brothers  and 
fathers. 

Now,  honest  Injun,  have  you  ever 
seriously  considered  taking  your  wife 
with  you  as  a  shooting  partner?  Ever 
thought  of  dressing  her  up  in  short  skirt, 
flannel  shirt,  canvas  coat,  and  giving  her 
a  30-30  to  help  you  kill  your  moose  in 
the  great  Northwest,  or  perhaps  to  bag 


cne  for  herself?  Ever  dreamed  of  her 
in  woolen  trousers  and  knee  skirt,  rub- 
ber boots,  sheepskin  jacket,  and  frowsled 
hair,  crouching  beside  you  on  the  brown 
marshes  and  "wiping  your  eye"  as  the 
teal  and  pintails  swing  to  stool? 

No,  you  probably  have  not,  and  even 
if  such  monstrous  visions  have  ever 
haunted  the  remotest  recesses  of  your 
brain,  your  hunting  spirit  has  quivered 
with  horror  at  the  thought. 

"Huh,"  you  have  grumbled  to  your- 
self, "what  does  she  know  about  the 
penetration  of  a  35  special  solid  jacketed 
as  compared  with  a  44-40?  What 
does  she  know  about  rigging  decoys  to 
leeward  of  a  blind,  or  working  up  wind 
in   a  stubble   field  ?" 

You're    right.      Of    course,    she    does 


THE    FIRST    STEP    IS    TO    SHOW    HER    HOW    TO    HOLD    THE    GUN. 


THIS  POSITION  IS   INCORRECT,   BUT  THERE   IS   A  TENDENCY  TO  ADOPT  IT   NEVERTHELESS. 


THIS    IS    A    BETTER    WAY    TO    STAND,    BUT    IT    TAKES    TIME    TO    LEARN    IT. 


DUCK    SHOOTING    IS    THE    CRUCIAL    TEST    FOR    THE    WOMAN    WITH    THE    GUN. 


not  know  one  single  thing  about  these 
matters — doesn't  know  any  more  about 
them  than  she  does  about  Sanskrit  if  she 
never  went  to  school,  or  housework  if 
she  did.  And  it's  your  fault.  You've 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  show  her, 
never  thought  she  was  capable  of  under- 
standing. Perhaps  you  thought  she 
wasn't  interested,  and  most  likely  she 
was  not — because  she  had  never  had  the 
opportunity. 

So  when  you've  been  off  afield,  you 
have  left  her  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
house  and  the  babies  and  to  wonder  how 
you  could  be  such  a  colossal  "ijjut"  as 
to  chase  little  birds.  And  you  have  let 
her  go  right  on  thinking  you  a  fool,  and 
never  thought  of  taking  revenge  by 
turning  the  tables  and  reducing  her  to 
your  own  state  of  barbarism,  which  you 
could  have  done,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
by  giving  her  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  gun 
and  taking  her  with  you  just  once. 
You've  missed  a  whole  lot  of  fun,  and 
you  are  to  blame. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  draft  her  for  a 
trip  to  Labrador,  such  as  Mrs.  Hubbard 


made,  or  to  lead  her  into  the  perilous 
fastnesses  of  the  far  North  as  though  she 
were  a  Mrs.  Tasker.  There  are  few 
women    who    could    stand    that.      But 


there 
home 


is    plenty 


of  quail  country  near 
where  the  going  is  easy,  even  for 
a  woman.  And  there  are  the  snipe 
ponds  and  beaches  along  the  coast,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  occasional  woodcock 
and  grouse  cover  that  one  finds  in  Con- 
necticut. There  are  the  shallow  bays 
along  the  ocean  where  the  ducks  feed  in 
autumn  and  the  comparatively  comfort- 
able and  easily  accessible  deer  country 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
Maine.  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  places 
she  can  go  with  you — if  you  will  take 
her. 

No  actual  reason  presents  itself  to 
prevent  any  fairly  robust  woman  from 
shooting  all  kinds  of  game  up  to  deer  if 
she  so  desires.  Of  course,  she  must 
have  been  taught  to  use  firearms  and  be 
willing  to  forsake  crepe  de  chine  and 
puffs  and  marcel  waves  for  a  few  days. 
And,  really,  you  are  not  playing  into  the 
hands  of  suffrage  by  giving  her  a  chance. 
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But  the  woman  who  is  about  to  make 
her  debut  afield  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  how  to  prepare  herself.  She  is  about 
as  helpless  as  a  big,  red-blooded  man  on 
the  verge  of  making  his  debut  into  the 
marcel  wave  zone.  The  chances  are 
that  her  husband  or  brother  with  whom 
she  is  going,  though  an  old  sportsman 
himself,  will  not  be  able  to  help  her 
materially. 

To  begin  with,  a  woman  should  be 
taught  the  use  of  a  gun  before  she  is 
allowed  to  don  hunting  garments. 
Start  her  with  an  air  rifle,  if  nothing 
better  presents  itself.  Teach  her  how 
to  hold  it,  how  to  stand  with  body  in- 
clined slightly  forward,  and  not  back- 
ward, as  is  the  usual  tendency.  How  to 
sight  and  how  to  load,  cock,  and  pull 
trigger.  Then  work  up  to  a  light  pow- 
der rifle,  say  a  22.  If  you  are  going 
to  take  her  after  big  game,  and,  by  the 
way,  deer  is  the  largest  game  it  is  safe 
for  most  women  to  hunt,  teach  her  the 
use  of  a  30-30  or  a  32  special.  Both 
these  guns  and  the  303  carbine  are  light 
and  easy  to  handle. 

If  she  is  to  be  a  Nimrod  of  the  scatter- 
gun  variety,  get  her  a  20  or  a  16  gauge. 
Most  women  can  handle  a  16  with  28- 
inch  barrels,  of  about  6  pounds  in 
weight,  with  ease.  But  for  delicate  or 
frail  sportswomen,  the  20  gauge  is  a 
trifle  lighter  and  almost  as  effective  if 
held  right. 

The  weight  of  a  gun,  especially  where 
women  are  concerned,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. A  pound  is  a  big  item  on  a 
long  day's  tramp  through  quail  cover  or 
over  wet  lands,  and,  in  addition,  the  in- 
ferior physical  strength  of  the  gentle  sex 
makes  lightness  an  essential  to  quick,  ac- 
curate shooting. 

A  5f-pound  20-gauge  for  upland  work 
is  a  good  gun,  and  a  16-gauge  of  perhaps 
6  or  6^  pounds  does  capitally  for  duck 
shooting  where  walking  is  not  a  factor 
and  weight  is  of  a  little  less  importance. 
A  12-bore  is  too  heavy  and  gives  too 
much  recoil  to  be  of  service.  That 
suggests  a  point  which  should  be  given 
the  closest  attention  in  buying  a  gun  for 
a  woman,  and  one  that  has  deterred 
many  a  man  from  encouraging  his  wife 
or  daughter  to  enter  the  field  as  a  bona 
fide   sportswoman.     Recoil   is   a   danger 


that  should  be  guarded  against  most 
carefully. 

Women  should  use  light  loads  in  any 
gun.  Their  physical  make-up  is  not 
such  that  it  can  withstand  the  pounding 
of  heavy  loads  during  a  day  afield.  The 
jarring  of  strong  charge  after  strong 
charge  fired  for  hours  when  the  game 
was  plentiful  has  been  known  to  cause 
bruises  that  eventually  resulted  in  a 
malady  which  is  generally  fatal. 

There  is  no  real  danger  if  proper 
precautions  against  it  are  taken.  These 
precautions  consist,  first,  of  a  gunstock 
short  enough  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  the  butt  of  the  gun  not  coming  full 
against  the  shoulder  when  a  shot  is  be- 
ing made,  thereby  resulting  in  the  recoil 
being  directed  below  or  inside  the  shoul- 
ders; secondly,  a  soft  rubber  recoil  pad 
to.  take  up  the  "kick."  Before  buying 
a  gun,  a  woman  should  try  it  under  the 
supervision  of  the  male  hunting  member 
of  the  family,  and  then  the  stock  should 
be  made  half  an  inch  shorter  than  would 
seem  necessary  for  comfortable  shooting. 

Make  the  Loads  Light 

Loads  for  women  should  be  the  min- 
imum. In  a  16-gauge  gun,  a  load  of 
from  2  to  2-|  drams  of  powder  and  f-  of 
an  ounce  of  shot  does  well  for  most 
work  and  is  plenty  heavy  enough  even 
for  duck  shooting.  In  the  20-gauge  from 
i|-  to  if  drams  of  powder  and  f  to  f 
of  an  ounce  of  shot  is  the  proper  load. 
The  size  of  shot,  of  course,  should  be 
regulated  by  the  kind  of  game  to  be 
sought,  but  number  6  in  both  16  and  20 
is  large  enough  except  in  unusual  cases. 

Smokeless  powder  should  always  be 
used,  as  the  recoil  from  it  is  much  less 
than  from  black  powder.  For  women, 
cylinder  bore  guns  are  preferable.  The 
open  boring  gives  a  larger  pattern,  and 
this  is  an  advantage,  especially  for  be- 
ginners who  are  likely  to  need  all  the 
spread  of  shot  obtainable. 

With  the  gun  selected,  the  interest 
stimulated  to  the  proper  point,  and  the 
shells  loaded  to  suit,  the  question  of 
clothing  is  the  only  one  left  before  enter- 
ing the  field,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
one,  too.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  gener- 
ally necessary  to  banish   the  desire  for 
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empire  and  directoire  gowns.  A  plain 
brown  khaki  skirt,  falling  just  below  the 
knees,  a  soft  flannel  shirt  made  man 
fashion,  and  a  pair  of  high,  snug-fitting 
boots  are  much  more  serviceable  for  a 
day  in  the  brush  after  quail,  a  drive  over 
the  stubble  for  prairie  chickens,  or  a 
stroll  in  the  big  woods  in  search  of  gray 
squirrels.  For  such  light  work  in  the 
early  autumn,  a  soft  felt  hat  of  brown 
or  gray  and  a  light,  unlined  canvas  coat, 
complete  the  costume. 

Quite  another  rig  is  necessary  for  the 
bleak  marshes  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, or  for  the  open  water  battery  even 
later  in  the  season.  Rubber  boots,  thick 
woolen  stockings,  two  pairs  of  them, 
warm  undergarments  of  wool,  heavy 
woolen  skirt  and  underskirt,  two  or 
even  three  blue  flannel  shirts,  a  sweater 
with  a  collar,  and  a  man's  cap  with  ear- 
flaps  that  pull  down,  and  you  have  a 
typical  woman  coast  gunner,  a  type  that 
is  mighty  rare  and  mighty  attractive. 

Now  for  the  varieties  of  hunting 
best  suited  to  woman !  Perhaps  prairie- 
chicken  shooting  stands  first,  but  it  is 
accessible  only  to  those  who  live  in  the 
great  rolling  country  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi and  east  of  the  mountains,  or  are 
willing  to  travel  to  that  region.  Once 
on  the  ground,  however,  it  offers  the 
most  sport  for  the  least  effort  and  dis- 
comfort of  any  field  work. 

Instead  of  tramping  over  miles  of 
marshland,  or  pushing  through  the  scrub 
tangle  of  grouse  or  quail  cover,  the 
woman  with  the  gun  drives  after  the 
game  in  a  comfortable  buggy  or  two- 
seated  wagon,  free  to  admire  the  monot- 
onous yet  fascinating  succession  of  land 
waves  that  rolls  away  endlessly  like 
the  ground  swell  of  the  ocean  along  the 
coast.  The  fair  gunner  is  at  liberty  to 
watch  the  dogs  work  without  sharing 
their  toil  and  to  get  all  the  sport  of  a 
day  in  the  open  without  the  tedious 
tramp  that  often  takes  the  edge  off  the 
fun. 


Chicken  shooting  is  done  in  the  early 
autumn  when  the  air  is  just  cool  enough 
to  be  comfortable.  Dogs,  guns,  and 
humans  are  loaded  into  the  always 
handy,  rudely  comfortable  "two-seater," 
and  when  the  stubble  is  reached,  the 
canine  forces  are  turned  loose  and  al- 
lowed to  work  over  field  after  field, 
while  the  hunters  drive  slowly  in  their 
wake,  only  alighting  when  the  dogs 
come  to  a  point,  and  then  just  long 
enough  to  walk  up  and  make  the  shot. 

Shooting  in  the  woodland  near  home, 
with  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  maybe  a 
grouse  or  a  bevy  of  quail  as  the  incen- 
tive, comes  next  in  point  of  desirability 
for  women,  especially  when  the  tramps 
need  not  be  long  and  the  game  is  fairly 
plentiful.  Deer  shooting  in  Maine  or 
in  the  mountains  of  upper  New  York 
State,  with  guides  and  an  up-to-date 
camp,  is  comfortable,  particularly  where 
the  game  is  plentiful  enough  to  make 
early  morning  starts  unnecessary,  and 
numbers  of  women  accompany  their 
men  folks  on  such  excursions  annually. 

Duck  hunting  is  the  crucial  test.  A 
woman  who  will  rise  in  the  dark  of  a 
chill  November  morning,  dress  in  the 
cold  of  a  bleak  farmhouse,  and  face  the 
sleet-swept  reaches  of  the  marshland  or 
shiver  in  an  open  water  blind  during 
the  gray  of  the  long  dawn  has  proven 
her  right  to  sportswomanship. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  women  who 
would  throw  up  their  hands  at  the  very 
idea  of  this — who  would  think  it  bar- 
barous and  undignified,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  unbearable.  And  there  are  a 
few,  God  bless  'em,  who  would  just 
revel  in  it.  But  a  woman  who  has  been 
weaned  from  the  impulse  to  clap  her 
hands  over  her  ears  the  minute  a  gun 
heaves  in  sight  and  has  been  taught  to 
handle  a  double-barrel  with  wholesome 
respect  and  care  is  pretty  apt  to  make  a 
little  cozy  corner  in  her  heart  for  the 
sport  and  an  even  larger  nook  for  her- 
self in  the  hearts  of  her  men  folks. 
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sss=VNO  trips  to  the  Barren 
Lands  and  a  third  to 
Hudson  Bay — months 
spent  on  snowshoes  and 
dog  sledge  and  amid  the 
haunts  of  big  game — 
have  brought  me  face  to  face  with  more 
than  one  exciting  adventure,  but  never 
have  I  felt  that  creeping,  tingling  sen- 
sation, which  some  describe  as  "rising 
of  the  hair,"  as  on  this  particular  after- 
noon in  May  when  I  met  Uko  San  and 
his  mother.  As  the  following  pages 
from  the  history  of  Uko  San  may  hold 
more*  than  a  merely  romantic  interest 
for  most  of  my  readers,  I  will  be  some- 
what explicit  as  to  details  of  name  and 
place. 

A  week  before  I  had  come  up  the 
Duluth  Extension  from  Port  Arthur, 
and  at  the  Forty-Eight  mile  post  had 
joined  Teddy  Brown,  trapper  and  guide. 
Together  we  were  in  camp  on  Arrow 
Lake,  seven  miles  back  in  the  mountains, 
looking  over  what  is  without  doubt  the 
best  moose  and  bear  country  in  Canada, 
when  I  blundered  into  one  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  situations  it  is  possible 
for  a  hunter  to  be  in. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  lost,  a  con- 
fession which  any  hunter  will  know  is 
ample  proof  that  I  am  telling  the  truth ; 
or,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  camp  had  gone 
astray.  Without  a  compass  in  my 
pocket,  with  nothing  heavier  than  a 
pigeon  gun  in  my  hands,  and  with  a 
young  hound  and  a  mongrel  cur  at  my 
heels  I  came  around  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
and  the  next  instant  was  within  half 
a  dozen  paces  of  a  monster  black  brute 
who  was  apparently  as  much  astonished 
as  I  at  the  unexpected  meeting. 

One  moment's  cool  judgment  should 
have  told  me  what  to  do,  for  immedi- 
ately behind  the  big  bear  were  two  cubs, 


hardly  larger  than  full-grown  house 
cats,  and  even  as  I  stopped  and  the  dogs 
fled  in  frightened  retreat  behind  me  the 
mother  turned  leisurely  away-  to  give  me 
the  path.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  fool 
is  his  own  executioner.  Deo  volente — 
so  he  is!  For  while  the  beast  was  half 
broadside  to  me  I  raked  her  with  two 
charges  of  number  seven  shot ! 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  cry  of  a 
wounded  cub — that  half  wailing,  half 
whining  cry  which  ends  like  the  sobbing 
of  a  child  stifling  its  pain  ?  Better  to 
hear  the  snarling  scream  of  a  lynx  at 
your  back  than  that — when  the  mother 
is  near  and  you  hold  in  your  hands  a 
gun  that  is  mighty  good  for  its  purpose 
but  as  useless  as  a  bean  blower  against 
four  hundred  pounds  of  maddened  flesh 
and  blood.  In  a  flash  I  saw  what  I  had 
done.  One  of  the  cubs  was  kicking  and 
scratching  in  the  trail,  and  the  mother, 
enraged  by  her  own  pain  and  the  cries 
of  her  offspring,  whirled  upon  me  with 
a  deep-throated  growl  that  was  almost 
a  roar. 

Perhaps  at  this  critical  moment  I 
should  have  drawn  my  long  hunting 
knife,  heroically  faced  the  bear,  and 
modestly  state  here  that  after  a  terrific 
struggle  I  slew  her.  But  I  didn't. 
With  a  yell  of  terror  I  dropped  my  gun 
and  with  a  second  yell  plunged  back 
among  the  rocks,  shouting  at  every  other 
leap  after  this  for  the  cowardly  dogs. 
At  the  first  scent  and  sight  of  bear  the 
young  hound  had  darted  into  the  bush, 
and  now,  as  at  every  moment  I  expected 
to  feel  the  ripping  clutch  of  my  pursuer, 
I  heard  Juno's  sharp,  excited  baying 
from  behind  me — and  beyond  the  cubs. 

It  was  that  puppish  tongue  that  saved 
me.  I  fancied  that  I  could  almost  feel 
the  breath  of  bruin's  angry  snort  as  she 
dug  up   the   gravel   and   stones   in   her 
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eagerness  to  stop  and  turn. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  I  wait 
to  see  what  happened,  but  con- 
tinued my  flight  for  another 
hundred  yards,  climbed  twenty 
feet  up  a  birch,  and  gave  silent 
thanks  for  my  deliverance  while 
I  tried  to  call  the  dogs. 

Immediately  after  this  I 
heard  the  retreating  tongue  of 
both  dogs;  then  the  sound 
came  nearer  and  still  nearer, 
until  at  last  I  knew  from  the 
sharp  excitement  in  the  mon- 
grel's cries  that  Mother  Bruin 
and  her  cubs,  like  myself,  had 
taken  to  a  tree.  Quickly  slid- 
ing down  my  birch  I  hurried 
back  to  the  rock.  Fifty  yards 
beyond  this  was  a  huge  white 
pine,  and  up  this  the  bear  was 
climbing,  urging  her  two  cubs 
ahead  of  her. 

It  was  slow  work,  for  this 
was  undoubtedly  the  cubs'  first 
experience,  and  after  each  nudge  of  the 
mother's  brown  nose  they  would  clam- 
ber up  a  foot  or  two,  then  hug  close  to 
the  ragged  bark  and  look  down  until 
they  were  nudged  again.  The  lowest 
limbs  were  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground  and  it  took  the  three  at  least  ten 
minutes  to  make  this  distance.  One  of 
the  cubs  lodged  himself  in  a  crotch;  the 
other  flattened  itself  upon  a  limb,  and 
the  mother  spread  herself  out  comfort- 
ably over  two  limbs,  like  a  scaffolding, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  dogs  from 
between  her  forepaws. 

I  came  out  boldly  now,  recovered  my 
gun,  and  roundly  cursed  my  luck  for 
not  having  brought  a  rifle.  For  two 
seasons  I  had  been  endeavoring  to  cap- 
ture a  bear  cub,  and  now  Fate  seemed 
perched  up  there  in  a  tree  laughing  at 
me.  In  my  vexation  I  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  loaded  my  pipe,  and 
began  to  smoke.  Scheme  after  scheme 
flashed  through  my  mind.  The  idea  of 
tying  the  dogs  near  the  tree  while  I 
sought  for  the  camp  occurred  to  me. 

I  had  known  of  this  being  done  once 
upon  a  time — and  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded had  not  the  bear  descended  upon 
the  dog  and  killed  him  while  the  hun- 
ter  was    gone.     I    yelled    until    I    was 


hoarse,  but  got  no  response  from  my 
comrade  and  guide.  At  intervals  I 
fired  my  gun,  but  still  no  response. 
Meanwhile  Mother  Bruin  and  her  little 
family  gazed  down  upon  us  not  at  all 
ill-humoredly,  wondering,  I  suppose, 
why  we  did  not  stop  our  senseless  noise 
and  go  along  about  our  business. 

At  last  I  decided  to  stay  all  night, 
build  a  big  fire,  and  trust  to  Teddy 
coming  after  me  with  a  rifle.  No 
sooner  had  I  conceived  of  this  plan  than 
another  and  more  exciting  one  occurred 
to  me.  Close  beside  the  big  pine  was 
a  slender  spruce  whose  top  reached  with- 
in twenty  feet  of  the  mother  and  her 
cubs.  From  that  distance  I  knew  that 
my  full-choke  pigeon  gun  would  send 
shot  like  a  round  ball.  Stripping  off 
my  coat  I  began  the  climb,  the  big  bear 
watching  my  progress  with  more  curi- 
osity than  fear. 

At  the  first  charge,  which  I  directed 
fair  into  her  breast,  she  scarcely  moved; 
at  the  second  she  drew  herself  slowly 
back  toward  her  cubs.  It  took  six 
shots  to  kill  her,  and  with  the  last  spark 
of  life  in  her  body  she  dragged  herself 
upward  so  that  her  great  body  sheltered 
the  cringing  cub  in  the  tree  crotch. 
That   cub   was   Uko   San.     And   when 
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the  mother  hung  limp  and  lifeless,  wed-  second  cub  was  captured.  Four  days 
ged  into  the  tree,  the  cub  behind  her  after  this  we  returned  to  my  comrade's 
crawled  half  over  her  back,  and  I  saw  a  backwoods  home,  where,  at  the  time,  my 
little  blood-soaked  face  and  snarling  friend's  sister  from  Minneapolis  was  a 
white  teeth,  and  instead  of  the  whimper-  visitor.  This  young  lady  was  called 
ing,  child-like  cry  that  I  had  heard  be-  upon  to  name  the  cubs.  One  she 
low,  there  came  from  it  now  a  hissing  named  Teddy,  after  her  brother.  To 
snarl.  the  other,  who  had  lost  his  eye,  she  gave 

Late  that  evening  I  found  my  way  the  name  of  a  character  from  a  Japanese 
into  camp,  and  the  next  morning,  story  she  was  reading  in  a  magazine, 
guided  by  the  marks  I  had   left  upon     It  was  Uko  San. 

trees  with  my  belt  ax,  Teddy  Brown  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  wish  to  call 
and  I  hastened  back  to  the  scene  of  my  particular  attention  to  what  followed  in 
adventure.  High  up  in  the  pine  we  the  lives  of  Uko  San  and  his  brother, 
found  the  three,  the  dead  mother  and  I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  sympathet- 
her  cubs.  Fifteen  minutes  with  an  ax  ically  inclined  toward  nature  fakirs, 
and  the  pine  shivered,  swung  gently  for  who,  I  have  found,  are  those  least  ac- 
a  few  feet,  then  crashed  to  earth.  It  quainted  with  the  wild  things  of  the 
was  an  easy  matter  to  catch  Uko  San,  wilderness.  And  yet  I  believe  that  there 
who  even  after  the  tree  had  fallen  re-  are  wonders  and  mysteries  of  animal 
fused  to  run.  Scratching  and  biting,  he  life,  and  I  speak  from  my  own  experi- 
fought  like  a  little  fiend,  and  not  until  he  ence,  far  more  interesting  than  the  ridic- 
was  in  my  sack,  with  only  his  head  pro-  ulous  characteristics  bestowed  upon  them 
truding,  did  I  see  what  my  shot  had  by  some  imaginative  writers.  In  fact, 
done  to  him  in  the  trail  the  day  before,  the  wilderness  is  one  of  those  very  few 
One  eye — his  right  eye — was  gone.  places  where  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 

Three    trees   were   felled    before    the     tion,   as  any  old  hunter  who  takes  joy 

in     something    besides     slaughter     will 
agree. 

From    the    first,    Uko    San    and    his 
brother  were  unlike  any  other  cubs  that 
I  had  ever  known.     In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  a  bear  cub  is  very  easily 
trained,    and    by   proper    treatment   can 
be  made  to  love   his  master.     But  not 
so  these  two.     Never  did  I 
come  near  Uko  San  but  he 
drew    back,     snarling     and 
ready  to  fight,  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  vengeance  and  hatred 
gleaming    in    his    one    eye. 
Was   it    the    killing   of   his 
mother  in  the  tree  top  that 
transformed  this  lovable  lit- 
tle creature  into  a  thing  at 
war   with   everything   with 
which  he  came  in  contact  in 
captivity?    Was  it  the  mem- 
ory of  her  and  of  the  strange 
enemy  that  had  shot  her  to 
death   that   set   him    into    a 
fury  every  time   he   saw    a 
dog  or  a  human  face? 
A  child  of  human  parents 
mother  bruin  and  her  little  family  gazed  down   can  grow  up,  nurturing  and 
upon   us.  fostering   a    desire    for  ven- 
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ONE  DAY  THE  WIND    TOOK    MY    HAT  WITHIN    HIS    REACH 


geance,  until  he  is  unlike  other  men, 
all  his  desires  and  passions  centering  in 
one  single  purpose.  Can  a  scene  of 
tragedy,  an  early  hour  of  pain,  create 
such  a  growth  in  the  heart  of  a  beast? 
I  do  not  make  the  statement  that  it  can, 
but  ask  the  question  only,  and  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  hear  the  experiences 
of  others  who  have  spent  more  than  an 
amateur  year  or  two  in  the  silent  places. 

If  not  fhese  things,  then  something 
else  made  Uko  San  and  his  brother 
strangers  to  their  breed.  For  days  and 
weeks  I  strove  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  one-eyed  cub.  He  would  sniff 
at  the  sugar  I  offered  him  only  as  a 
ruse  to  tear  at  the  hand  that  offered  it. 
He  would  feign  sleep  in  order  that  some- 
thing to  rend  and  tear  might  come 
within  his  reach.  His  shaggy  lids 
closed  over  the  socket  of  his  lost  eye, 
and  his  other  seemed  to  hold  the  watch- 
fulness and  cunning  and  murderous  in- 
tent of  both. 

His  hatred  passed  beyond  those  who 
were  human  about  him.  Everything 
that  had  the  scent  of  the  human  upon 
it,  or  that  belonged  to  the  human,  came 
within  the  pale  of  what  I  had  come 
to  call  his  vengeance.  One  day  a  wind 
took  my  hat  within  his  reach  and  he  tore 
it  into  ribbons.     He  found  that  he  could 


"Teddy,' 
a   strong 


lure  the  chickens  within  his 
beaten  prison  circle,  and  he 
killed  until  the  fowls  would 
no  longer  come  within  fifty 
feet  of  his  post.  One  day 
he  tore  a  skirt  from  the 
young  woman  who  was  at- 
tempting to  make  a  friend 
of  him. 

He  would  leave  a  drink 
of  sugar  and  water,  thrust 
in  to  him  by  means  of  a 
pole,  to  rage  and  tug  at  his 
chain  when  anyone  dared 
to  come  near  the  forbidden 
circle.  Both  Teddy  Brown 
and  myself  bore  the  scars 
of  wounds  w^hich  he  in- 
flicted upon  our  hands  and 
arms. 

At  this  time,  after  two 
months  of  futile  effort  to 
tame  our  captives,  I  re- 
turned into  the  south,  and 
the  second  cub,  was  put  into 
cage  and  shipped  to  Philip 
Squires,  at  Port  Arthur.  Late  in  the 
summer,  by  letter,  I  was  informed  of 
the  dramatic  ending  of  the  second  chap- 
ter in  the  lives  of  Uko  San  and  his 
brother.  Teddy,  like  Uko  San,  had  be- 
come so  fierce  and  unmanageable  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  public  menace,  a 
"danger  to  life  and  limb,"  and  his  owner 
was  compelled  to  call  in  an  old  hunter, 
Captain  Ross,  who  shot  him  to  death. 

A  week  after  this  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  old  guide  and  friend,  and  in 
this  letter,  which  I  now  have  before  me, 
he  said: 

"Uko-San  is  gone.  Yesterday  he  caught  Juno 
(the  dog)  and  ripped  open  her  belly.  When  I  got 
up  this  morning  I  found  the  bear  gone.  He  had 
broken  his  collar.  I  tracked  him  as  far  as  I  could 
on  the  hard  ground,  and  when  I  lost  him  he  was  on 
the  Pigeon  River  trail  going  toward  Arrow  Lake. 
I  sewed  up  the  dog  and  she'll  be  O.  K.  for  fall  hunt- 
ing." 

"Good!"  I  exclaimed,  for  no  news 
could  have  brought  me  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  this  of  Uko  San's  escape. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  capture 
of  Uko  San,  Teddy  Brown  and  myself 
were  again  in  camp  on  Arrow  Lake,  pre- 
pared for  our  autumn  bear  hunt.     We 
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were  filled  with  high  expectations,  for 
never  had  signs  of  our  game  been  more 
promising.  The  season  had  produced 
an  unusual  crop  of  mountain  ash  ber- 
ries, especially  in  the  rugged  country  im- 
mediately about  the  old  abandoned 
logging  camp  in  which  we  found  com- 
fortable shelter.  Everywhere  there 
were  beaten  trails  leading  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  ravines,  and 
along  these  trails  the  smaller  of  the 
mountain  ash  trees  were  broken  down 
and  stripped. 

On  the  first  day,  after  building  two 
houses  and  setting  two  traps,  we  discov- 
ered a  tree  fully  four  inches  in  diameter 
broken  off  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  next  day  we  found  other 
trees  of  unusual  size  pulled  down,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  close  to 
our  cabin  door,  we  saw  the  footprints  of 
an  enormous  bear.  He  had  evidently 
made  us  a  visit  during  the  night,  had 
even  sniffed  at  the  threshold,  and  had 
disappeared  without  arousing  Juno, 
who,  since  her  first  experience  with  Uko 
San,  had  become  a  moderately  good  bear 
hunter. 

We  were  therefore  astonished  and 
disappointed  when  she  refused  to  pick 
up  the  trail.  That  same  day  she  treed 
a  small  bear  for  us  after  giving  tongue 
at  its  heels  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
During  the  week  that  followed  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  we  did  not  see  signs 
of  the  big  bear,  and  at  no  time  could  we 
induce  Juno  to  give  chase.  She  would 
sniff  at  the  tracks  with  cautious  nervous- 
ness, as  though  they  bore  a  strange 
scent  for  her,  and  so  long  as  we  pursued 
the  trail  ourselves  she  followed  at  our 
heels.  No  amount  of  urging  or  threat- 
ening could  induce  her  to  work,  and 
finally,  in  a  moment  of  senseless  vex- 
ation, we  gave  her  a  flogging.  She  took 
the  whipping  without  a  whimper,  and 
slunk  even  farther  behind  us. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  a  morning  suc- 
ceeding an  unusually  hard  day's  hunt,  I 
was  awakened  by  my  companion  pulling 
off  my  blanket  and  shouting  for  me  to 
get  up. 

"We'll  get  'im  to-day,"  he  declared. 
"There's  snow,  and  he's  been  up  to  the 
cabin  again.  Man,  oh,  man,  come  take 
a  look!" 


Only  under  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  does  Teddy  Brown  use 
that  expression.  In  an  instant  I  was 
out  of  bed.  Half  dressed  I  followed 
him  to  the  door.  Two  inches  of  light 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and 
in  front  of  the  door  it  was  literally 
beaten  down  by  the  feet  of  our  big  bear ! 
He  had  circled  around  the  cabin  three 
distinct  times,  and  under  our  one  win- 
dow the  snow  was  beaten  as  hard  as  in 
front  of  the  door. 

The  brute  had  come  from  a  moun- 
tain gorge  to  the  southeast.  He  had 
turned  back  into  that  same  gorge,  pass- 
ing within  four  feet  of  one  of  our 
baited  traps,  within  a  dozen  paces  of 
the  other.  Before  each  he  had  halted, 
sniffed,  but  had  not  approached.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  For  an  investigating  bear 
to  approach  a  camp,  travel  about  it,  and 
sniff  at  doors  and  windows  was  not  a 
remarkable  occurrence  in  itself.  But 
for   this   same   bear   to   pass   two   well- 


>.  ki\  v.,# 


HE    HAD    CIRCLED    AROUND    THE    CABIN 
THREE    DISTINCT    TIMES. 
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baited  trap  houses  and  not  investigate 
was  something  outside  our  experience. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  all  lay  in  Juno's 
silence.  The  bear  had  been  within  a 
few  feet  of  her  and  yet  she  had  given 
no  warning,  had  not  even  aroused  us 
from  our  sleep! 

Quickly  eating  our  breakfast  we  took 
up  the  trail,  never  ceasing  our  exertions 
to  urge  Juno  ahead  of  us  in  the  pursuit. 
Through  the  gorge,  over  rough  and 
jagged  ridges,  through  chaotic  masses  of 
fallen  timber  and  deep  into  swamps, 
running  at  times,  but  never  stopping 
to  rest,  we  hurried  after  the  big  bear. 
An  hour  after  we  had  begun  the  chase 
he  took  us  to  the  top  of  a  big  mountain ; 
then  down  into  the  chasmlike  break  be- 
tween it  and  the  next,  to  the  top  of  the 
second. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  summit 
of  this  second  ridge  when  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  in  the  center 
of  a  small  rock-strewn  "burn,"  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  our  game.  He  was 
lumbering  slowly  ahead  of  us,  picking 
his  way  without  apparent  haste,  and 
even  at  our  distance  we  could  see  that 
he  was  a  monster  of  his  kind.  He  was 
making  straight  for  a  cover  two  hun- 
dred yards  away,  and  with  every  bit  of 
endurance  that  was  left  in  us  Teddy  and 
I  began  to  race  across  the  burn. 

At  sight  of  the  bear  Juno  gave  tongue 
for  the  first  time.  Instead  of  running 
faster,  bruin  stopped,  looked  coolly  back 
at  us,  and  we  gained  fifty  yards.  Then 
he  lumbered  on,  no  faster  than  before, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  forty  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  spruce  forest  we  were 
within  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  yard 
range.  This  is  nice  shooting,  in  clear- 
ance— especially  in  camp-fire  or  trophy- 
room  stories.  But  we  missed,  and 
shouting  and  roaring  at  Juno,  who  was 
now  gaining  a  little  enthusiasm  and 
courage,  we  raced  on. 

A  wall  of  rocks  seemed  to  bar  our 
passage  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  but 
Juno  herself  now  found  a  break  for  us, 
and  to  our  astonishment  and  joy  set  off 
in  full  cry.  We  had  reached  the  top, 
breathless  and  weak  limbed,  our  hearts 
pounding  like  hammers,  when  from  far 
ahead  there  came  one  wild  wailing, 
shrieking    cry,    the    cry    which    only    a 


hound  can  give  in  an  agony  of  pain  or 
fear. 

No  sound  came  after  that,  and  I 
caught  a  peculiar  look  in  Teddy's  face 
as  he  turned  for  a  moment  toward  me, 
and  then  set  off  on  a  half  run. 

Over  and  between  rocks  as  big  as 
houses,  scratching  and  tearing  our  hands 
in  a  haste  that  now  had  a  greater  mean- 
ing than  mere  "kill,"  we  tore  toward 
the  spot  from  which  the  sound  had 
come.  Two  minutes  after  the  cry  we 
came  around  a  mass  of  rock,  and  with 
a  stifled  yell  my  companion  stopped  so 
suddenly  that  my  own  impetus  carried 
me  into  him  from  behind  and  knocked 
him  off  his  feet. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  us, 
standing  at  bay  on  a  flat  slab  of  rock, 
was  the  bear.  Directly  under  his  great 
head,  and  half  between  his  forelegs,  was 
Juno,  twisted  and  torn,  her  blood  red- 
dening the  snow  for  yards  around. 
Teddy  had  risen  and  was  at  my  side. 
Simultaneously  we  leveled  our  rifles, 
and  in  that  instant,  even  as  my  finger 
pressed  the  trigger,  a  strange  thrill  shot 
through  me. 

It  was  Uko  San! 

Even  as  I  hesitated  I  heard  a  low 
exclamation  beside  me,  and  as  if  by  a 
common  impulse  both  Teddy  and  I 
lowered  our  guns.  In  the  same  mo- 
ment we  had  made  the  astonishing  dis- 
covery. It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  identity  of  the  huge  creature  in 
front  of  us.  Another  bear  might  have 
lost  his  eye,  but  not  as  Uko  San  had 
lost  his.  The  right  eye  was  gone. 
Where  it  had  been  there  was  nothing 
now  but  a  growth  of  shaggy  hair.  And 
that  one  eye  that  remained,  glaring  at 
us  with  all  of  its  old  madness,  with  all 
of  its  old  hatred,  told  us  that  Uko  San 
had  not  forgotten. 

A  movement,  and  I  turned  to  find 
Teddy  with  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder. 
Before  he  could  fire  I  placed  a  hand 
over  the  sight.  I  remember  that  in  that 
moment  not  a  word  was  spoken.  A 
hundred  times  I  had  voiced  my  repent- 
ance of  the  incident  in  the  big  white 
pine,  and  my  companion  understood  me 
now.  Step  by  step  we  backed  away, 
holding  our  guns  in  readiness.  At  our 
retreat  Uko  San  moved  his  head  slowly, 
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turned  without  haste  or  fear,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  fissure  behind  the  flat 
rock  on  which  he  had  stood. 

Juno  was  dead.  We  saw  where  Uko 
San  had  gone  into  the  fissure,  stopped, 
and  waited  for  the  dog,  which  had 
sprung  straight  into  the  death  trap. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  another 
light  snow  fell,  but  during  the  two 
weeks  of  our  hunt  that  followed  we 
never  again  saw  a  sign  of  Uko  San. 

Why  had  the  bear  haunted  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  cabin  during  the  first 
few  days  of  our  hunt?  What  had  in- 
duced him  to  return  not  only  once,  but 


twice,  to  sniff  at  our  very  door  and  win- 
dow? Had  some  process  of  brute  in- 
stinct or  reason  stirred  within  him  mem- 
ories of  days  that  were  gone — of  the 
May  afternoon  in  the  big  white  pine,  and 
of  the  weeks  and  months  of  his  own 
captivity?  In  other  words,  did  Uko 
San  know  that  his  old  enemies  had  re- 
turned to  him,  and  was  it  in  a  spirit  of 
vengeance — or  by  mere  accident — that 
he  slew  one  of  them? 

I  do  not  say  but  that  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  strange  coincidence.  The  in- 
cidents I  have  narrated  as  they  actually 
occurred. 


A    GOOD    WAY    TO   COOK    TROUT 

BY   BANNISTER   MERWIN 


WHEN  I  see  a  mess  of  trout 
brought  to  the  table  colored  a 
dirty  gray  by  cooking  or  en- 
wrapped in  an  unattractive  coating  of 
browned  corn  meal,  I  feel  as  though  an 
outrage  had  been  done  to  nature.  Part 
of  the  pleasure  of  having  a  trout  on 
your  plate  ought  to  be  in  the  sight  of 
him,  slim  and  strong  in  his  Joseph's  coat. 
I  may  be  a  novice  in  the  art  of  trout 
fishing,  but  I  can  go  some  people  one 
better  in  cooking  them. 

You  are  out  on  the  stream  some 
morning.  You  have  only  intended  to 
fish  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  you  have 
told  the  family  that  you  would  be  home 
by  noon.  But  by  the  time  the  sun  is 
over  your  head  you  are  having  a  good 
time,  and  there  is  an  interesting  stretch 
of  water  just  beyond — and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  particularly  good  reason 
for  going  home  anyway  except  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  You  hesitate.  But,  hold! 
Are  there  not  fish  in  your  basket? 
What's  easier  than  to  build  a  fire  and 
cook  some  of  your  catch? 

A  trout  held  over  the  coals  to  be 
smoked  and  dried  at  the  end  of  a  forked 
twig  may  satisfy  hunger,  but  it  has  no 
temptation  for  the  epicure.  A  trout 
baked  in  clay,  or  cooked  on  a  flat  stone, 
may  taste  good,  but  it  does  not  look  as 


good  as  it  tastes.  Let  me  give  you  my 
recipe,  and  I  doubt  if  you'll  ever  go 
home  at  noon  as  long  as  there  is  a  fish 
in  your  creel. 

First,  catch  your  fish — but  we  had 
got  past  that  point.  Build  your  fire 
and  let  it  burn  until  you  have  a  good 
bed  of  hot  stones  and  ashes.  Have  your 
trout,  cleaned  and  washed,  ready  at 
hand  on  anything  convenient.  Pluck  an 
armful  of  balsam  twigs.  Rake  out  your 
fire,  leaving  a  base  of  hot  stones  and 
ashes.  Upon  this  base  lay  balsam  twigs 
till  you  have  a  layer  from  six  to  ten 
inches  thick.  Now  put  your  trout  in  a 
row  upon  this  layer,  and  cover  with  an- 
other layer  of  equal  thickness;  over  all 
lay  ashes  and  hot  stones.  Then  smoke 
your  pipe  for,  say,  twenty  minutes  or 
thereabouts. 

When  at  last  you  gently  remove  the 
coverings,  you  will  think  at  first  that 
the  trout  have  not  been  cooked  at  all. 
There  they  lie,  in  all  their  moist  beauty, 
colored  as  when  they  first  came  to  your 
basket.  But  be  careful  how  you  handle 
them,  or  they  will  fall  apart,  so  tender 
are  they.  Steamed  through  and  through 
by  the  heated  essences  of  the  balsam, 
they  give  out  a  faint  aromatic  redolence 
that  adds  a  subtle  perfection  to  the 
flavor. 
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No.  3.— MEDICAL   TREATMENT    OF    CAMP    DISEASES 


N  this  day  of  compact  pharmaceuti- 
cals one  can  carry  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  medicines  in  a  vest  pocket 
almost.  The  old  day  of  ponderous 
powders  and  nauseating  liquids  has 
passed.  The  physician  now  who 
prescribes  for  his  patients  immense  bot- 
tles of  "shotgun"  mixtures  writes  him- 
self down  a  back  number.  This  man- 
ner of  administering  drugs  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  man  who  wishes  to 
carry  with  him  upon  his  outing  a  supply 
of  remedies  for  the  relief  of  such  ail- 
ments as  may  befall  him. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  in 
delivering  an  address  to  the  graduating 
medical  class  of  Harvard,  "Young  men, 
you  have  been  taught  here  at  least 
twenty  remedies  for  every  disease ;  after 
you  have  practiced  medicine  twenty 
years  you  will  have  one  remedy  for 
twenty  diseases." 

The  genial  autocrat  was  nearly  right. 
The  longer  one  continues  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  the  fewer  remedies  he 
learns  to  depend  upon.  An  Irish  medi- 
cal friend  of  mine  once  put  the  thing 
in  very  apt  form  when  he  said,  "If  I 
had  to  practice  medicine  on  an  island 
where  I  could  have  only  three  reme- 
dies, I  should  choose  castor  oil,  opium, 
and  strychnia.  I'd  physic  them  with 
the  castor  oil,  constipate  them  with  the 
opium,  and  stimulate  them  with  the 
strychnia." 

These  remarks  are  a  little  beside  the 
subject,  but  I  am  constrained  to  quote 
them  to  illustrate  that  but  few  medicines 
are  needed,  if  these  be  well  understood, 
and  the  indications  for  their  use  can  be 
mastered  by  anyone  in  a  short  time. 
For  the  past  several  years  my  emer- 


gency medical  case  has  contained  only 
ten  remedies,  and  with  these  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  make  professional  trips  of 
many  miles.  The  case  should  be  made 
of  sole  leather  with  a  pocket  for  a  small 
note  book  and  loops  for  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer. The  bottles  should  hold  half 
an  ounce  and  have  screw  caps.  Have 
the  glazier  etch  with  his  diamond  the 
numbers  from  I  to  10  on  the  sides  of 
the  bottles.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
numbers  pasted  on  are  liable  to  rub  off, 
and  as  many  tablets  look  much  alike  con- 
fusion may  occur.  Then  fill  them  in 
this  manner: 

No.  1 :  Calomel,  gr.  \.  Make  this 
entry  in  the  little  note  book  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  pocket.  "No.  1,  calomel 
gr.  \.  Dose,  one  tablet  every  thirty 
minutes  for  four  hours.  Indications, 
biliousness,  headache  from  disordered 
stomach,  diarrhea,  colds,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  all  fevers." 

No.  2:  Dosimetric  trinity  (Full 
strength).  Dose,  one  granule  every 
half  hour  until  skin  becomes  moist.  In- 
dications, all  fevers,  colds,  threatened 
pneumonia,  and  threatened  typhoid. 

No.  3 :  Chlorodyne.  Dose,  one  tab- 
let every  hour  to  relief.  Indications, 
any  gastric  pain,  cramps,  diarrhea  (after 
cleaning  out  the  bowels),  colic,  acute 
indigestion. 

No.  4:  Intestinal  antiseptic.  Dose, 
one  tablet  every  hour  for  four  hours; 
then  one  every  three  hours.  Indications, 
after  bowels  have  been  cleaned  out  to 
correct  any  disorder  of  the  tract,  as  a 
routine  treatment  of  typhoid;  always 
valuable  in  diarrhea  and  other  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  bowels. 

No.     5 :     Quinine    sulphate,     gr.     5. 
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Dose,  one  tablet  every  four  hours.  .  In- 
dications, colds  and  catarrh,  bilious 
fevers,  specific  in  malaria. 

No.  6:  Elaterin,  gr.  -^.  Dose,  one 
tablet.  Indications,  to  remove  all  fer- 
menting food  matters  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  produces  excessive  watery 
evacuations.  Valuable  in  dropsy;  espe- 
cially applicable  where  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  bowels. 

No.  7 :  Phenacetine,  gr.  5.  Dose, 
one  tablet  every  three  hours  to  profuse 
perspiration.  Indications,  reduce  fever 
where  pulse  is  full  and  bounding.  Re- 
lieves headache;  taken  early  cures  severe 
cold. 

No.  8:  Sun  Cholera.  Dose,  one 
every  three  hours.  Indications,  similar 
to  No.  3,  only  more  powerful,  valuable 
in  severe  summer  complaint  due  to  eat- 
ing fresh  fruit,  meat,  drinking  too  much 
water.     Relieves  gastric  pain. 

No.  9:  Apomorphia  hydrochlorate, 
gr.  -^Q-.  Dose,  two  tablets  followed  by 
swallow  of  hot  water.  Indications,  as 
an  emetic  in  poisoning.     Use  cautiously. 

No.  10:  Digitalin,  gr.  Tfj-.  Dose, 
one  tablet  every  hour  to  effect.  Indica- 
tions, the  most  powerful  heart  tonic  and 
reconstructive.  Must  be  used  cautious- 
ly. Valuable  in  loss  of  blood,  excessive 
heart  action  from  altitude,  and  all  con- 
ditions where  heart  is  not  performing 
properly. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  did  not  men- 
tion morphine,  strychnia,  or  cocaine,  as 
they  were  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  hypodermic.  In  the  case  I  also 
place  a  one-minute  clinical  thermometer. 
All  of  these  instruments  are  now  made 
self-registering  and  must  be  shaken 
down  after  each  using.  This  should 
be  done,  not  by  a  jar,  but  with  a  long 
sweep  of  the  arm.  Too  sudden  a  jar 
will  snap  the  instrument  in  two.  Shake 
until  the  mercury  column  stands  below 
the  A  mark.  This  A  mark  indicates 
the  body  heat  at  normal  condition,  that 
is,  98.4°  F. 

Every  man  should  familiarize  himself 
with  certain  physiological  facts,  and 
with  these  as  guideposts  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  follow  a  train  of  indications 
to  a  reasonably  fair  diagnosis.  The 
pulse  rate,  taken  at  the  wrist,  is  gener- 
ally a  fair  index  of  the  condition  of  the 


body.  The  normal  man  has  a  pulse 
rate  of  about  seventy-two  beats  per 
minute,  women  somewhat  more  rapid; 
high  elevations  also  produce  a  more 
rapid  pulse. 

If  there  is  an  increase  of  heart  beat 
above  eighty  per  minute,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  something  is  wrong.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clinical  thermometer,  one 
can  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of 
the  body  heat  by  counting  the  pulse.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  degree  F.  for  every  ten 
beats  above  the  normal.  This  rule 
varies,  but  is  a  fair  average. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  a 
valuable  signpost,  but  one  that  is  diffi- 
cult of  mastery.  A  few  prominent  in- 
dications will  be  noted.  A  thin,  white, 
even  furring  of  the  tongue  is  indicative 
of  gastric  disturbances  and  mild  fever 
states.  A  flabby,  swollen,  indented 
tongue  covered  with  a  uniform  yellow, 
pasty  fur  is  indicative  of  profound  gas- 
tric states  and  gastro-duodenitis ;  it  may 
also  be  produced  by  a  continued  moder- 
ate fever. 

The  "  Typhoid  Tongue  " 

A  narrow  tongue,  with  deep  median 
fissure  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  thick 
rough  fur,  the  tip  and  edges  being  red 
and  denuded,  is  characteristic  of  typhoid 
states  whether  arising  from  typhoid  or 
not.  The  same  condition  will  be  found 
in  profound  intoxication  from  septic 
poisons.  If  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and 
brown,  tremulous  when  protruded,  and 
the  patient  returns  it  slowly  when  re- 
quested to  do  so,  he  has  typhoid  beyond 
question.  A  brown  fur  on  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  especially  in  the  morning, 
indicates  a  sluggish  condition  of  the 
liver.     In  jaundice  the  tongue  is  yellow. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  normal  man 
in  a  state  of  rest  will  breathe  sixteen 
times  per  minute.  Any  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  rate  will  indicate  disease. 
An  increase  of  two  respirations  per  min- 
ute is  supposed  to  indicate  a  rise  of  one 
degree  F.  in  the  body  temperature, 
though  this  rule  is  subject  to  variations. 
Inspection  of  the  bare  chest  tells  the 
trained  physician  much  regarding  the 
condition   of  his  patient  and  even  the 
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layman  can  glean  much  knowledge  from 
that  source. 

If  the  patient  is  breathing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  times  per 
minute,  the  respiration  being  confined  to 
one  lung  as  indicated  by  the  lack  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  other,  and  if  he  lies  so  as 
to  take  the  strain  off  the  lung  that  does 
not  expand,  it  is  almost  sure  that  the 
patient  has  pneumonia.  In  case  the 
lung  is  fixed  rigidly  by  the  muscles  and 
the  opposite  lung  forced  to  do  all  the 
work,  then  the  patient  has  pleurisy. 

In  profound  typhoid  states  the  breath- 
ing is  very  much  slowed  and  irregular, 
at  last  presenting  what  is  known  as  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  in  which  the 
patient  will  breathe  several  short  shal- 
low respirations,  pause  for  a  time,  heave 
a  deep  sigh  and  then  repeat  the  rapid 
breathing.  This  type  of  breathing  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  grave  symptom 
in  all  conditions  characterized  by  lack 
of  physical  strength. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that 
only  enough  discussion  of  symptoms  has 
been  given  above  to  aid  somewhat  in  ar- 
riving at  a  diagnosis.  To  go  deeply 
into  physical  indications  of  diseases 
would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  in  an 
article  of  this  character.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
eases that  will  be  most  frequently  en- 
countered in  the  camp.  Of  these  the 
intestinal  troubles  stand  preeminent. 
Change  of  water,  food,  methods  of  life, 
and  personal  habits  account  for  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  person  who  seeks  the 
outdoors  at  some  time  during  his  stay 
is  afflicted  with  some  one  of  the  diar- 
rheas. Without  attempting  to  go  deep- 
ly into  the  various  classifications  of  the 
enteric  complaints,  a  brief  resume  of  the 
guiding  symptoms  common  to  all  will  be 
given. 

It  matters  very  little  so  far  as  the 
treatment  is  concerned  whether  it  be  an 
ileo-colitis,  an  ileitis,  or  simply  colitis. 
The  same  treatment  would  obtain  in 
each  case,  and  the  same  general  trend  of 
symptoms  would  be  present.  The  pa- 
tient feels  a  general  indisposition,  loss 
of  appetite,  headache,  and  sleeplessness, 
which  is  followed  by  pain  and  griping 
in  the  bowels;  then  comes  the  diarrhea, 
which   may   be  profuse   and  watery  or 


scanty  and  accompanied  by  much  pain. 
The  evacuations  become  exceedingly 
frequent,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  or 
sixty   per   day. 

The  patient  vomits  frequently  and  is 
quite  ill,  his  face  becomes  pinched  and 
dusky,  with  an  anxious  look  in  the  eyes. 
There  is  some  fever  and  thirst,  though 
the  water  drunk  is  generally  vomited. 
In  the  above  has  been  pictured  an  ex- 
treme case  of  summer  diarrhea.  There 
will  be  all  gradations  below  this,  from 
a  mere  soreness  of  the  abdomen  and 
looseness  of  the  bowels  up  to  profound 
prostration  from  constant  drain  on  the 
system  induced  by  the  evacuations. 

By  a  sort  of  strange  medical  paradox, 
in  order  to  stop  the  evacuations  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  increase  them.  We 
must  sweep  out  the  nest  of  troublesome 
bacteria  that  are  causing  the  disturbance. 
An  ordinary  cathartic  will  not  accom- 
plish this.  It  is  necessary  to  administer 
something  that  will  produce  a  profuse 
watery  discharge  from  the  bowels. 
Nothing  accomplishes  this  better  than  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  Epsom  salt  in 
hot  water,  but  as  we  have  not  provided 
for  such  bulky  medicines  in  our  case  we 
will  give  our  patient  one  tablet  of  elat- 
erin  which  will  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Use  of  Elaterin 

Then,  too,  the  patient  is  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  vomit  the  elaterin.  If  he 
does,  however,  the  vomiting  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  administration  of  cocaine 
by  the  mouth,  though  this  latter  drug 
must  be  used  very  cautiously.  A  tablet 
of  %  gr.  cocaine  hydrochlorate  given  in 
a  swallow  of  hot  water  will  stop  vomit- 
ing until  the  other  remedies  can  produce 
their  effect.  Before  giving  any  other 
medicines  await  the  free  action  of  the 
cathartic. 

The  patient  should  have  at  least  three 
very  copious  discharges;  then  begin  to 
combat  the  inflammatory  condition  that 
exists  in  the  bowels.  The  chlorodyne 
tablet  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  do  this 
best  of  all  your  remedies.  There  will 
be  some  few  instances  where  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  more  powerful 
remedies;  in  that  case  the  Sun  Cholera 
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tablet  given  according  to  directions  is 
the  best.  As  an  after  treatment  in  these 
cases  the  intestinal  antiseptic  gives  the 
best  results.  A  tablet  every  four  hours 
for  two  days  will  annihilate  every  ves- 
tige of  bacterial  invasion  that  may  re- 
main. 

Bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases 
supply  a  large  percentage  of  the  camp 
ailments  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
during  the  deer  hunting  season.  An 
attack  of  pneumonia  following  a  severe 
drenching  from  being  out  all  day  in  a 
rain,  or  accidentally  tumbling  into  the 
creek,  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate. It  usually  comes  in  the  night. 
The  patient  wakes  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
with  a  chill.  There  is  a  sharp  sticking 
pain  as  though  a  knife  were  being  thrust 
between  the  ribs,  at  some  point  on  the 
chest  wall.  The  breath  comes  in  short 
gasps  and  the  patient  instinctively  turns 
toward  the  affected  side  in  order  to  ease 
the  pain. 

The  chill  may  or  may  not  be  followed 
by  vomiting,  and  the  fever  lights  up  im- 
mediately, rising  to  102-40  F.  A  dis- 
tressing short  cough  comes  along  to  add 
to  the  discomfort,  as  each  act  of  cough- 
ing increases  the  pain  in  the  chest.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  patient 
begins  to  expectorate  what  we  call 
"prune-juice"  mucus,  that  is,  mucus 
streaked  with  blood  until  it  resembles 
the  juice  of  cooked  prunes.  When  you 
see  this  "prune  juice"  you  need  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  You  should, 
however,  have  been  busy  long  before 
this. 

Take  Pneumonia  in   Time 

There  is  no  doubt  now  among  edu- 
cated physicians  that  pneumonia,  taken 
in  time,  can  be  aborted.  When  the 
pain  first  manifests  itself  set  somebody 
to  baking  hot  cakes  made  from  flour 
stirred  with  water.  While  these  are 
still  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  lay  them 
over  the  painful  spot  on  the  lung,  re- 
newing as  fast  as  they  become  cool.  To 
accomplish  much  good  this  treatment 
must  be  kept  up  until  the  period  of  ex- 
pectoration and  even  after,  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  same  time 
begin  by  administering  calomel  in  \  gr. 


doses  every  thirty  minutes  until  at  least 
three  grains  have  been  given. 

Two  hours  after  the  last  tablet  of 
calomel  has  been  given,  give  a  tablet  of 
elaterin.  When  the  latter  has  "worked," 
start  in  with  the  dosimetric  trinity  tab- 
lets and  push  them  until  the  skin  be- 
comes moist  and  the  fever  falls  below 
ioo°  F.  Do  not  give  any  of  the  coal- 
tar  products  in  pneumonia,  that  is,  do 
not  give  phenacetine  or  acetanilide. 
When  the  patient  is  recovering  it  is  well 
to  keep  up  the  heart  by  strychnia  or 
digitalin. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  too 
much  of  these  heart  stimulants  though, 
and  you  should  watch  the  pulse  closely. 
Stimulating  the  heart  too  greatly  is 
liable  to  cause  congestion  of  the  small 
blood  vessels  in  the  lungs  and  defeat  the 
very  purpose  you  set  out  to  accomplish. 

Taking  "cold"  is  a  very  popular 
camp  method  of  feeling  bad.  The 
man  who  does  not  at  least  once,  while 
in  camp,  stuff  himself  full  of  a  good 
old-fashioned  "cold"  feels  that  he  has 
been  cheated  out  of  a  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  outing.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  his  companions  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate his  "barking"  in  season  and 
out,  the  following  rules  are  suggested: 
First,  take  a  bath ;  it  may  be  painful  but 
necessary.  Second,  assist  overworked 
eliminants  to  remove  the  debris  that  has 
accumulated  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  waste  removal. 

This  can  be  done  very  nicely  with  a 
heroic  dose  of  calomel ;  by  heroic  about 
three  grains  is  meant.  Follow  up  the 
calomel  with  several  five  grain  doses  of 
phenacetine,  or  until  the  patient  is  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  roll  him  in  warm 
blankets,  and  await  developments.  A 
careful  observance  of  the  foregoing  will 
annihilate  any  able-bodied  "cold"  on 
earth. 

The  man  who  contracts  rheumatism 
in  camp  has  my  ■  sincere  sympathy.  It 
requires  no  special  skill  to  tell  when  one 
has  it,  but  it  does  require  special  powers 
of  divination  to  tell  when  he  will  get 
rid  of  it.  Medical  science  has  discov- 
ered only  one  drug  that  will  affect  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  least,  and 
that  only  after  an  extended  course. 
Salicylic  acid  in  one  or  another  of  its 
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various  combinations  furnishes  the  sheet 
anchor  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
I  purposely  omitted  it  from  our  pocket 
case  of  drugs  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  combination  that  would  suit  one 
man's  stomach  would  not  another. 

In  practice  we  have  to  take  many 
things  into  consideration  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  salicylates.  The  man 
with  rheumatism  in  camp  can  seek  only 
to  relieve  the  pain  and  assist  Nature  to 
eliminate  the  waste.  A  thorough  flush- 
ing of  the  bowels  should  be  the  first 
thing,  followed  by  aconitine,  gr.  T^j, 
one  tablet  every  hour  for  four  hours; 
then  one  every  three  hours.  At  the 
same  time  keep  dry.  If  it  be  a  limb 
that  is  affected  wrap  it  in  blankets  and 
"cook"  it  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Cases  of  poisoning  arising  in  camp 
will  usually  be  confined  to  two  causes — 
the  eating  of  poisoned  foods  and  eating 
poisonous  mushrooms.  In  these  days  of 
tinned  meats  and  vegetables  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  of  persons  becoming  seri- 
ously and  even  fatally  poisoned  by  eating 
certain  canned  goods.  Canned  fish  and 
beef  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  symptoms  of  ptomaine  poisoning 
are  characteristic  and  generally  easily 
traced  to  the  material  producing  them. 
There  is  a  dryness  and  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth  shortly  after  eating  suspected 
food.  This  is  followed  by  severe 
cramps,  vomiting,  violent  purging,  rapid 
loss  of  strength,  great  depression  and 
coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
hands  and  face  break  out  in  clammy 
sweat  and  the  temperature  falls  below 
normal.  The  picture  is  very  character- 
istic and  when  once  seen  is  readily  rec- 
ognized. 

The  treatment  consists  in  getting  rid 
of  the  offending  substance  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Nothing  accomplishes  this 
more  readily  than  a  quick  emetic.  Apo- 
morphia  hydrochlorate  furnishes  us  with 
the  most  convenient  emetic,  though  mus- 
tard water  or  hot  salt  water  will  do. 
Take  a  tablet  of  y¥  gr.  apomorphia 
hypodermically,  or  two  tablets  of  the 
same  size  by  the  mouth,  followed  by  a 
swallow  of  hot  water.  Hypodermically 
the  emetic  acts  in  a  very  short  time;  by 
the  mouth  it  requires  somewhat  longer, 


say  ten  minutes.  Purge  the  bowels  with 
elaterin,  one  tablet,  then  keep  up  the 
vital  forces  by  administering  strychnia, 
■g^o  gr.  every  hour  or  two,  watching 
the  circulation  meanwhile. 

In  severe  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
strychnia,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
resort  to  external  heat,  hot  water 
bottles,  hot  stones,  etc.  The  patient  is 
much  debilitated  for  several  days  and 
requires  careful  diet. 

Mushrooms  should  never  be  eaten 
unless  the  person  gathering  them  is 
known  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  different  varieties.  Certain  poison- 
ous varieties  resemble  the  edible  so  close- 
ly that  only  an  expert  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence. The  knowledge,  however,  is  one 
that  every  hunter  and  camper  should 
familiarize  himself  with  as  mushrooms 
are  usually  plenty  in  the  hills  and  fur- 
nish an  agreeable  addition  to  the  menu. 

Phalline,  the  toxic  principle  of  the 
phalloidce  group  of  mushrooms,  is  a 
toxalbumin  of  extreme  violence  and  re- 
sembles very  much  the  toxic  albuminose 
of  rattlesnake  virus;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
act  upon  the  digestion  very  much  as  cro- 
talin  does  upon  the  circulation.  There 
is  another  toxic  principle  present  in  cer- 
tain other  varieties  of  fungi  called  mus- 
carine; both  these  poisons  act  very  sim- 
ilarly. 

Poison  from  Mushrooms 

The  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  giddi- 
ness coming  on  from  one  hour  to  fifteen 
hours  after  eating  the  fungus.  This  is 
followed  by  profuse  salivation,  the  wa- 
ter running  out  of  the  patient's  mouth 
in  a  stream.  Blindness  ensues,  and 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  come  in  their 
train.  The  heart  is  weakened  and  the 
patient  breathes  with  difficulty.  At  the 
last  he  lies  in  a  stupor. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of 
ptomaine  poisoning.  Remove  the  of- 
fending material  at  once  by  the  same 
process.  For  a  purgative  oleaginous 
agents  are  the  best  if  available,  castor 
oil  being  preferable;  failing  in  that  any 
active  cathartic  will  do.  The  heart  then 
must  be  stimulated  by  the  digitalin; 
strychnia  also  plays  a  prominent  role 
here. 
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It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  men- 
tion typhoid  in  this  series,  but  upon  re- 
flection I  have  decided  to  include  it. 
Typhoid  fever  is  little  liable  to  attack 
people  living  under  such  conditions  as 
exist  in  the  mountains  where  the  air  is 
pure,  the  water  comes  from  eternal 
springs,  and  flies  are  few.  Summer 
camps  along  lake  shores  and  the  larger, 
slow-moving  streams  are  liable  to  it,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  to  recognize  it  when 
it  arrives. 

The  person  about  to  come  down  with 
typhoid  generally  feels  extremely  tired 
for  several  days,  the  head  and  back  ache, 
the  nose  frequently  bleeds  slightly,  a 
rumbling  is  present  in  the  right  side  just 
below  the  ribs,  and  the  ears  ring  as 
though  one  had  taken  an  overdose  of 
quinine.  The  tongue  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
we  speak  of  a  particular  condition  of 
the  "typhoid  tongue." 

After  a  few  days  the  patient  begins 
to  feel  feverish.  All  the  symptoms  in- 
crease until  he  is  quite  ill  and  takes  to 
his  bed.  About  this  time  tiny  red  spots 
called  "rose  spots"  appear  on  the  ab- 
domen, perhaps  only  a  few,  again  they 
are  quite  frequent.  The  mind  becomes 
dull  and  the  hearing  imperfect. 

Typhoid  is  said  to  be  a  self-limiting 
disease,  that  is,  it  cannot  be  cut  short 
or  aborted  in  any  way.  That,  however, 
is  hardly  the  case.     By  vigorous  treat- 


ment, at  the  outset,  it  is  now  thought 
by  a  great  many  that  the  disease  can 
be  limited  to  a  few  days.  If  the  treat- 
ment is  not  begun  early  and  carried  out, 
the  disease  will  run  a  course  of  some 
twenty-one  days. 

The  treatment  consists  in  eradicating 
the  nest  of  typhoid  bacillus  that  is  set- 
ting up  the  disturbance.  Here,  again, 
we  resort  to  calomel.  Four  grains  given 
in  \  gr.  doses  every  half  hour  will  usu- 
ally produce  sufficiently  free  passages. 
After  this  administer  the  intestinal  anti- 
septic religiously,  with  aconitine  for  the 
fever.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  drink 
and  restrict  the  diet.  If  the  disease 
gets  beyond  control,  the  routine  treat- 
ment is  the  intestinal  antiseptic. 

Cold  packs  for  the  fever,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,  will  be  found  pref- 
erable to  any  medicines.  All  the  time 
the  diet  should  be  watched.  No  solid 
foods  should  be  allowed.  Milk,  light 
broths,  fruit  juices,  and  rice  water  sup- 
ply sufficient  nourishment  and  do  not 
irritate  the  tender  glands  of  Peyer  and 
Brunner  that  are  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
These  glands  become  very  friable  in  ty- 
phoid and  any  violent  action  of  the  walls 
of  the  intestines,  as  in  digesting  food, 
will  cause  them  to  break  through  and 
permit  the  bowel  contents  to  enter  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity,  when  the  pa- 
tient will  die  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 


In  'July  Dr.  Moody  will  discuss  Snake  Bites,  considering  both  the  degree  of  their 

poison  and  the  cure. 
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Illustrated   by   Neal  A.    Truslow 

SYNOPSIS    OF   PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 

GARTH  PEVENSEY,  representative  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  on  a  trip  into  the 
Northwest,  meets  a  young  lady  in  a  restaurant  at  Prince  George  who  piques  his 
curiosity.  Later  he  obtains  permission  from  his  newspaper  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
of  Miwasa  on  a  tour  over  his  wilderness  diocese.  As  he  is  preparing  for  the  journey,  a 
request  comes  that  he  should  call  upon  a  Mrs.  Mabyn  at  another  hotel.  There  he  sees 
again  the  girl  of  the  restaurant  and  learns  that  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  wilderness  on 
some  mysterious  errand  and  desires  him  to  take  her  under  his  charge  until  she  can  join 
the  bishop  at  Miwasa  Landing.  On  the  way  to  the  landing,  Nick  Grylls,  a  notorious  and 
powerful  "  free-trader "  of  the  district,  is  attracted  to  Natalie,  the  young  lady.  Garth 
resents  his  overtures  and  Grylls  sets  himself  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Garth. 


CHAPTER    IV    {Continued) 

At  the  Halfway  House 

T  the  foot  of  a  long 
hill  during  the  day's 
journey  from  Forbie's 
to  the  Landing,  Na- 
talie expressed  a  wish 
to  walk  up,  and  Garth 
helped  her  down.  They  set  off  brisk- 
ly, ahead  of  the  horses,  and  for  the  first 
time  found  themselves  free  to  talk  to 
each  other. 

"How,  good  you  have  been  to  me!" 
she  murmured. 

"Don't  think  of  thanking  me,"  said 
Garth,  almost  roughly. 

"If  I  had  known  how  literally  you 
would  have  to  take  care  of  me,  I  would 
not  have  been  so  quick  to  ask  you." 

"It  was  nothing,  really." 

"Nothing,  you  mean,  to  what  is  be- 
fore us?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"I  look  for  nothing  worse,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  my  appearance  is  too  con- 
spicuous," she  suggested  with  a  humility 
new  to  her. 

"A  little,  perhaps,"  Garth  admitted. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  said.  "I  have 
nothing  else." 

"At  the  Landing  I  will  dress  you  in 
a  rough  sweater  and  a  felt  hat  strapped 
under  your  chin,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

Natalie  was  aggrieved.  "I  like  to 
look  nice,"  she  protested. 


"You  would — even  then,"  said  poor 
Garth. 

She  changed  the  subject.  "What  a 
gross  beast  that  big  man  is!"  she  said 
strongly. 

"Poor  devil!"  said  Garth  uncon- 
sciously. He  understood  from  his  own 
feelings  a  little  of  what  Nick  was  going 
through. 

Natalie  turned  a  surprised  face  on  him. 
"Are  you  sorry  for  him?"  she  demanded. 

"A  little." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  I  think  perhaps  he  never  saw 
anyone  like  you  before,"  he  said  quietly. 

"But  he  hates  you!" 

"Naturally!" 

"Why?"  she  demanded  again — and 
was  immediately  sorry  she  had  spoken. 

Garth  looked  away.  "He  thinks  I  am 
— I  am  more  than  I  am,"  he  said  oracu- 
larly. 

She  affected  not  to  hear  this.  "What- 
shall  we  do  about  him  ?"  she  asked. 

"He  won't  trouble  us  after  the  Land- 
ing," said  Garth.  "He  is  bound  down 
the  river  to  Lake  Miwasa,  while  we  go 
up  to  Caribou  Lake." 

"It's  a  precious  good  thing  for  me  I 
didn't  start  off  alone,"  she  said  feelingly. 

"I'm  glad  if  I've  won  your  confidence 
a  little,"  said  Garth  slowly,  hanging  his 
head. 

This  meant,  "Aren't  you  going  to  tell 
me  about  yourself?"  Natalie's  mystery 
had  been  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  all  the  way 
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along  the  road.  He  was  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it,  for  seeming  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  her,  but  he  couldn't  help  approaching 
it  in  this  roundabout  way. 

Natalie  understood.  "I'll  tell  you 
now,  gladly,"  she  said  at  once.  "But  not 
here;  there  isn't  time.  We  have  to  get 
in  directly." 

This  was  precisely  what  Garth  desired 
her  to  say.  He  longed  for  her  to  want 
to  tell  him;  but  for  the  story  itself,  he 
dreaded  it  and  was  quite  willing  to  have 
the  telling  deferred. 

The  way  became  very  much  rougher, 
and  Garth  was  glad  that  Natalie  had  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  front  seat.  About 
five  o'clock  they  climbed  their  last  hill. 
At  the  top  old  Paul,  pulling  up  his 
horses,  swept  his  whip  with  an  eloquent 
gesture  over  the  magnificent  prospect  ly- 
ing below. 

"All  the  water  this  side  goes  to  the 
Arctic,"  he  said. 

Looking  over  a  wealth  of  greenery, 
away  below  them  they  saw  the  mighty 
Miwasa  River,  coming  eastward  from 
the  mountains,  make  its  southernmost 
sweep  and  shape  a  course  straightaway 
for  the  north.  The  Miwasa  River! 
There  was  magic  in  the  name.  They 
gazed  down  at  it  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
awe.  Off  to  the  left  lay  the  roofs  of  the 
Landing,  farthest  outpost  of  civilization. 

Presently  they  were  rattling  down  the 
steep  village  street  at  a  great  pace,  traces 
hanging  slack,  past  the  factor's  house,  the 
"company's"  store,  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  the  "French  outfit,"  with  a  dash  and 
a  clatter  that  brought  every  inhabitant 
running  to  the  hotel.  Most  of  them 
were  already  there,  for  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  is  the  event  of  the  week.  Old  Smi- 
ley swept  up  to  the  gallery  at  Trudeau's 
with  a  flourish  worthy  of  coaching's 
palmiest  days. 

The  passengers  alighted,  and  again  the 
girl  with  the  green  wings  in  her  hat  be- 
came the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  Garth 
delivered  her  into  the  comfortable  arms 
of  Mrs.  Trudeau,  who  took  her  upstairs. 
Turning  back  into  the  general  room,  he 
asked  the  first  man  he  met  where  the 
bishop  lived. 

"Up  the  street  and  to  the  left  a  piece," 
was  the  reply.    "But,  say " 

"Well?"  said  Garth. 


"The  bishop  and  his  party  started  up 
the  river  two  days  ago." 

Garth,  turning,  saw  Nick  Grylls  lis- 
tening with  an  evil  grin. 


CHAPTER   V 

At  Miwasa  Landing 

MIWASA  LANDING  is  the 
jumping-off  place  of  civiliza- 
tion; here,  at  Trudeau's,  are 
the  last  billiard  table  and  the  last  pi- 
ano; here  the  wayfarer  sleeps  for  the 
last  time  on  springs  and  eats  his  last 
"square"  ere  the  wilderness  swallows 
him.  It  is  at  once  the  rendezvous,  the 
place  of  good-bys,  and  the  gossip  ex- 
change of  the  North;  here  the  incomer 
first  apprehends  the  intimate  village  spirit 
of  that  vast  land  where  a  man's  doings 
are  registered  with  more  particularity 
than  in  the  smallest  hamlet  outside.  For 
where  there  are  not,  in  half  a  million 
square  miles,  enough  white  men  to  fill  a 
room,  or  as  many  white  women  as  a  man 
has  fingers,  each  individual  fills  a  large 
space  in  the  picture.  Away  up  in  Fort 
Somervell,  three  months'  journey  from 
Prince  George,  they  speak  of  "town"  as 
if  it  were  five  miles  off. 

Garth  found  a  letter  awaiting  him 
from  the  bishop. 

"I  find,"  he  wrote,  "that  Captain  Jack 
Dexter' s  steamboat  will  be  going  up  the  river  to 
the  Warehouse  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and 
as  my  preparations  are  completed  a  day  or  two 
earlier  than  I  expected,  I  am  starting  on  ahead 
with  my  outfit.  You  will  probably  overtake  us 
in  the  big  river,  as  we  have  to  track  all  the  way, 
but  should  you  be  delayed,  I  will  go  on  up  the 
rapids  and  will  see  that  a  wagon  is  waiting  for 
you  at  the  warehouse,  to  bring  you  to  me  at 
Pierre  Toma's  house  on  Musquasepi.  This 
will  be  more  comfortable  for  you,  as  all  this  first 
part  of  the  journey  is  tedious  upstream  work." 

The  good  man  little  suspected  when 
he  wrote  it  what  a  quandary  his  kindly 
note  would  throw  Garth  into. 

After  supper  he  and  Natalie,  sitting  in 
the  rigid  little  parlor  upstairs,  talked  it 
over.  Natalie  made  a  picture  of  ador- 
able perplexity  to  Garth's  eyes  as  she 
said:  "What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do?" 

"  How  can   I  advise  you  ?"  he  said, 
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looking  away.  "I  do  not  know  all  the 
circumstances." 

"But  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  she  said 
appealingly.  "Don't  you  see,  my  reasons 
for  going  must  not  be  allowed  to  influ- 
ence our  decision  as  to  whether  I  can 
go?" 

Garth  did  not  exactly  see  this,  but  un- 
willing to  beg  for  her  confidence,  he  re- 
mained silent. 

"My  trouble  is,"  she  continued  pres- 
ently, "that  if  we  follow  the  bishop  and 
overtake  him,  he'll  virtually  be  obliged 
to  take  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  force 
myself  on  him." 

"As  to  that,"  Garth  said,  "one  has  to 
give  and  take  in  the  North.  It's  not  like 
it  is  outside.  Besides,  we  pay  our  own 
score,  you  know,  and  carry  our  own  grub. 
I'll  answer  for  the  bishop." 

"Then  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  go,"  she  said. 

The  journey  with  her  stretched  itself 
rosily  before  Garth's  mind's  eye,  but  his 
instinct  to  take  care  of  her  made  him  op- 
pose it.  "There  is  me,"  he  said  diffi- 
dently— "traveling  alone  with  me,  I 
mean.  Even  in  the  North  a  girl  is 
obliged  to  consider  what  people  will  say." 

Natalie  shook  her  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. "There's  not  the  slightest  use 
urging  reasons  of  propriety,"  she  said 
resolutely.  "As  long  as  my  conscience  is 
clear,  I  can't  afford  to  consider  it.  This 
is  too  important.  It  affects  my  whole 
life,"  she  added  in  a  deeper  voice. 
"There's  something  up  there  I  have  to 
find  out!" 

Something  in  this  made  Garth's  breast 
lift  a  little,  for  she  did  not  speak  as  one 
whose  heart  was  in  thrall. 

"So,"  she  continued  presently,  "if  you 
haven't  any  better  reasons  to  urge  against 
it,  we'll  consider  the  matter  settled." 

"Couldn't  I  go  for  you?"  asked  Garth. 

She  shook  her  head  resolutely.  "I 
have  promised,"  she  said. 

"It  was  a  promise  given  in  ignorance 
of  the  conditions,"  Garth  persisted,  with 
rough  tenderness.  "This  wild  country  is 
no  place  for  you.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
you  wet  and  hungry  and  cold  and  tired, 
and  that  is  all  before  us — besides  dan- 
gers we  do  not  suspect." 

Natalie  faced  him  with  shining  eyes. 
"Clumsy  man !"  she  cried,  but  there  was 


tenderness  in  her  scorn,  too.  "Do  you 
think  this  is  persuading  me  not  to  go? 
I'm  not  a  doll ;  I  won't  spoil  with  a  lit- 
tle rough  handling!  If  you  only  knew 
how  I  have  longed  to  experience  the  real ; 
to  work  for  my  living;  to  get  under  the 
surface  of  things!" 

Garth,  amazed  and  admiring  her  bold 
spirit,  was  silenced. 

As  they  were  parting  for  the  night  she 
said :  "As  soon  as  the  steamboat  casts  off 
and  it's  too  late  to  turn  back,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  to  do  up  there." 

Next  afternoon,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  Natalie  to  remain  indoors  during  his 
absence,  Garth  set  off  to  a  halfbreed 
cabin  a  mile  up  the  river  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  moccasins  for  both.  He  had  not 
been  gone  long  before  the  exquisite  clar- 
ity of  the  Northern  summer  air,  the  deli- 
cate mantling  blue  overhead,  and  the 
liquid  sunshine  on  the  foliage  all  began 
to  tempt  her  sorely.  Across  the  road  a 
field  of  squirrel-tail,  dimpling  silkily  in 
the  breeze,  stretched  to  the  river  bank, 
and  she  saw  she  could  cross  it  without 
passing  any  house. 

Natalie  was  never  the  one  to  resist 
such  a  lure,  and  slipping  out  by  the  side 
door,  she  crossed  the  field  and  gained  the 
bank  without,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  hav- 
ing been  seen  by  the  row  of  gossipers  with 
their  chairs  tipped  back  against  the  front 
of  the  building.  Rejoicing  in  her  free- 
dom, she  followed  the  path  Garth  had 
taken  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  think- 
ing how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  surprise 
him  coming  home  and  planning  how  she 
would  cajole  him  into  forgiving  her  dis- 
obedience. The  thought  of  Garth's  be- 
ing angry  with  her  caused  her  a  strange, 
vague  little  thrill,  half  dismay,  half  pleas- 
ure. 

Natalie  had  not  escaped  the  hotel  un- 
observed. As  she  went  leisurely  along 
the  river  path,  a  gross,  burly  figure,  with 
downcast  head,  followed,  pausing  when 
she  paused  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
taller  bushes  for  cover.  It  was  not  char- 
acteristic of  Natalie  to  look  behind  her; 
she  continued  her  zigzag  course,  all  un- 
conscious, sweeping  her  skirts  through 
the  grass  and  ever  and  anon  whistling 
snatches  like  a  bird.  Presently  finding 
herself  among  wild  raspberry  bushes 
laden  with  fruit,  she  gave  herself  up  to 
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delicate  feasting.  At  last  she  plumped 
down  on  a  stone  beside  the  path  and,  gaz- 
ing up  the  unknown  river  of  her  journey, 
thought  her  birdlike  thoughts. 

Nick  Grylls  appeared  around  the 
bushes.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second  she 
was  utterly  dismayed;  then  sharply  call- 
ing in  her  flying  forces,  she  nodded  po- 
litely, as  one  nods  to  a  passer-by,  and 
looked  elsewhere.  But  the  man  had  no 
intention  of  taking  the  hint.  He  had  the 
grace  to  pull  off  his  hat — the  first  time  he 
had  bared  his  head  to  a  woman  in  many  a 
long  day — and  he  paused,  awkwardly 
searching  in  his  mind  for  the  ingratiating 
thing  to  say.  What  he  finally  blurted 
out  was  not  at  all  what  he  intended 
to  say. 

"You  think  I'm  a  coarse,  rude  fellow, 
miss,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  whipped 
schoolboy. 

Natalie's  thoughts  beat  their  wings 
desperately  and  in  vain.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  situation  to  try  the  pluck  of  a 
highly  civilized  young  lady.  What 
should  she  do?  What  should  she  say? 
What  tone  should  she  take  ?  In  the  end 
she  was  quite  honest. 

"You  have  never  given  me  any  reason 
to  think  otherwise,"  she  said.  Her  se- 
cret agitation  peeped  out  in  the  added 
briskness  of  her  tones. 

Grylls  incessantly  turned  his  hat  brim 
in  his  fat,  freckled  hands.  "I  am  not  as 
bad  as  you  think,"  he  said  dully.  "Some- 
how, I  seem  to  have  a  worse  look  when  I 
am  by  you." 

Natalie  let  it  go  at  that. 

"I  ain't  had  early  advantages,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  never  learned  how  to  dress 
spruce  and  talk  good  grammar.  But  a 
man  may  have  good  metal  in  him  for  all 
that." 

"Certainly!"  said  Natalie  crisply. 

"There  ain't  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  be  friends,"  he  said  humbly. 

"None  at  all,"  she  returned.  "Neither 
do  I  see  any  reason  why  we  should  be." 

"But,  say,  I  can  help  you  up  here,"  he 
said  eagerly.  "I  know  the  ropes.  I  have 
the  trick  of  mastering  the  breeds.  I  have 
money  in  the  country.  I  can  do  what  I 
like." 

"You  wouldn't  want  me  to  simulate 
friendship  for  the  purpose  of  using  you?" 
said  Natalie. 


"Yes,  I  would,"  he  sullenly  returned. 
"I'd  take  your  good  will  on  any  terms." 

The  difficulties  of  her  position,  it 
seemed  to  her,  were  increasing  at  a 
frightful  ratio.  The  fact  that  Garth 
might  at  any  moment  come  face  to  face 
with  Grylls  only  added  to  her  fears.  But 
she  gave  Grylls  no  sign  of  the  weakness 
within. 

"I  can't  make  believe  to  be  friendly," 
she  said  briefly.  "I  give  it  gladly  when  I 
can." 

"Show  me  what  to  do  to  be  friends 
with  you,"  he  pleaded,  not  without  elo- 
quence. "I  have  the  time  and  the  money 
and  the  determination  to  do  it — any- 
thing!" 

But  it  was  impossible  Natalie  should 
feel  the  slightest  pity  for  a  creature  of  so 
gross  an  aspect.  "I  cannot  show  you," 
she  said  coolly.  "You  must  teach  your- 
self." 

Grylls  began  to  be  encouraged  by  his 
own  rising  passion.  "All  I  ask  is  a  fair 
show,"  he  said  in  a  more  assured  voice. 
"Give  me  a  chance  as  well  as  this  squib 
of  a  reporter  you  picked  up  in  Prince 
George !  What  can  he  do  for  you  ?  Let 
me  take  you  to  the  bishop.  I  can  carry 
his  whole  party  through  the  country  at  a 
rate  he  never  thought  of !" 

Downright  anger  now  came  to  Na- 
talie's aid.  "My  arrangements  are 
made,"  she  said  curtly.  "I  do  not  care 
to  change  them." 

Grylls's  eyes  quailed  again  under  the 
direct  look  of  hers  and  a  deeper  red  crept 
under  his  skin.  His  tone  changed.  "If  I 
can  help,  I  can  hinder,"  he  muttered. 

"Threats  will  not  help  you,"  said  Na- 
talie instantly  and  clearly. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  up 
against,"  he  continued,  still  muttering. 
"I  tell  you  I  carry  the  breeds  in  my 
pocket.  No  white  man  knows  them  but 
me.  I  can  hold  you  up  wherever  I 
please.  I've  only  to  give  the  word  and 
you'll  starve  on  the  trail — you  and  your 
reporter!" 

Natalie  arose.  For  the  moment  she 
was  too  angry  to  speak.  The  man  looked 
on  her  flashing  beauty,  and  in  the  mad- 
ness of  his  desire  to  possess  it  he  forgot 
his  awe  of  her. 

"God!  How  beautiful  you  are!"  was 
forced    from    his   breast   like    a    groan. 


NICK    GRYLLS    APPEARED    AROUND    THE    BUSHES.       FOR    THE    FRACTION    OF    A    SECOND 
SHE    WAS    UTTERLY    DISMAYED. 
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"You  poison  a  man's  blood !"  His  speech 
came  in  thick  blurts  like  clotting  blood. 
"What  business  have  you  got  up  here ! 
This  is  no  country  for  the  likes  of  you ! 
...  I  was  a  strong  man  before  you 
came,  and  since  I  looked  at  you  I'm  sick! 
.  .  .  sick!  .  .  .  sick!  .  .  .  You've  stolen 
my  manhood  out  of  me !  Don't  you  owe 
me  common  civility  in  return?  I'd  fawn 
like  a  dog  for  a  kind  look!  .  .  .  But 
don't  you  provoke  me  too  far.  Don't 
think  because  maybe  I  can't  meet  your 
eye,  I  couldn't  crush  you — or  have  oth- 
ers do  it!  You  and  your  damned  fol- 
lower! .  .  .  Oh,  that  would  give  me 
ease !" 

Natalie's  breath  came  like  a  frightened 
bird's.  Flight  she  realized  was  danger- 
ous— but  it  was  as  dangerous  to  stay,  and 
how  could  she  stay  listening  to  such  impi- 
eties ?  Nick  Gryll's  own  bulk  cut  off  her 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement, 
but  somewhere  in  the  other  direction  was 
Garth.  She  sized  up  the  man  in  a  dart- 
ing glance;  his  swollen  bulk  promised 
shortness  of  breath. 

He  made  a  move  toward  her. 
"What's  to  prevent  me  from  taking  you 
now?"  he  muttered. 

Natalie,  turning,  fled  along  the  path, 
running  with  incredibly  swift,  short 
steps. 

Grylls  plunged  after  her,  passion  lend- 
ing his  great  bulk  lightness  and  speed. 
The  path,  which  was  used  for  tracking 
boats  upstream,  skirted  the  extreme  edge 
of  a  high  cut  bank  bordering  the  river. 
On  the  one  hand  a  single  false  step 
would  have  precipitated  them  to  the 
beach,  twenty-five  feet  below;  on  the 
other  hand  the  branches  of  an  impene- 
trable undergrowth  scourged  their  faces 
as  they  ran.  Here  and  there  the  rain  had 
worn  deep  fissures,  across  which  leaped 
the  nymph  Natalie,  with  the  panting  Si- 
lenus  close  at  her  heels. 

She  was  running  desperately  over  un- 
familiar ground,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  lay  ahead.  She  got  away  quicker 
than  he,  but  he  gained  on  her.  The  pur- 
suer always  has  the  advantage,  in  that  he 
can  measure  his  distance,  and  the  quarry 
must  make  the  pace. 

The  scene  flashed  past  her  like  the 
half-sensed  panorama  of  a  hideous  dream. 
She  dared  not  look  over  her  shoulder,  but 


she  could  hear  his  heavy  steps  falling 
closer  and  closer.  "He  can  run  faster 
than  I,"  she  thought,  and  a  dreadful  sink- 
ing clutched  her  heart.  She  hazarded  a 
fearful  glance  at  the  water  below.  The 
man's  fingers  clawed  at  her  back. 

In  another  instant  she  would  have 
leaped  over,  but  she  felt  the  ground  trem- 
ble and  give  under  her  feet.  She  stag- 
gered, and,  with  a  desperate  leap,  gained 
a  firm  foothold  beyond.  Behind  her, 
with  a  rumble  and  a  hissing  roar,  a  great 
section  of  the  bank  half  slid,  half  fell  to 
the  river  beach  beneath,  carrying  down 
bushes,  trees,  stones,  and  her  pursuer. 

She  ran  on  without  a  backward  look. 
In  her  thankful  heart  she  could  now 
spare  a  glance  of  pity  for  the  half-crazed 
man,  but  it  did  not  carry  her  to  the 
length  of  stopping  to  see  what  had  be- 
fallen him. 

A  little  way  farther  on  the  bank  flat- 
tened down  into  a  little  valley,  which 
conveyed  a  brook  to  the  river.  A  path 
struck  inland  here.  Natalie,  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone  across  the  stream, 
suddenly  saw  Garth's  figure  heave  into 
sight  around  a  bend  ahead.  Instantly 
she  slackened  her  pace  and  her  hands 
went  to  her  breast  to  control  the  agita- 
tion of  the  tenant  there.  She  did  not 
intend  he  should  learn  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

So  when  they  met  she  was  perfectly 
quiet,  but  her  eyes  were  luminous  and 
her  voice  had  a  new  dovelike  note.  To 
tell  the  truth,  at  the  sight  of  him  striding 
along,  pipe  in  mouth,  with  an  interested 
eye  for  all  that  showed,  so  cool  and 
strong,  so  honest  and  clean  and  young, 
after  what  she  had  just  been  through, 
Natalie  was  hard  put  to  it  to  forbear  cast- 
ing herself  on  his  breast  forthwith  and 
letting  her  heart  still  itself  there. 

He  instantly  started  to  scold  her  for 
venturing  so  far  alone.  She  was  glad  to 
be  scolded.  She  could  not  help  slipping 
her  arm  through  his  for  a  moment  just 
to  feel  that  he  was  there. 

"I  will  be  good,"  she  murmured  in  a 
moved,  vibrant  tone,  like  the  deepest  note 
of  the  oboe.  "Hereafter  I  will  do  ex- 
actly as  you  say." 

Garth  trembled  at  the  sound  and  was 
silent  in  the  excess  of  his  happiness. 

Returning,  on  reaching  the  path  up 
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the  valley,  she  made  him  turn  inland,  and 
they  pursued  a  roundabout  course  back 
to  the  hotel.  Nick  Grylls,  unhurt  except 
as  to  certain  abrasions  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  furiously  sullen,  had  reached 
there  before  them.  During  the  rest  of 
their  stay  he  carefully  avoided  them,  but 
Garth  was  more  than  once  conscious  of 
the  venomous  little  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Natalie  Tells  About  Herself 

THE  little  stern  wheeler  lay  with 
her  nose  tucked  comfortably  in 
the  mud  of  the  river  bank  and  a 
hawser  taut  between  her  capstan  and  a 
tree.  Every  soul  on  board,  except  the 
three  passengers,  slept.  Garth  and  Na- 
talie were  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
upper  deck,  astern,  on  the  seat  which  en- 
circles the  rail.  The  third  passenger,  a 
mysterious  person,  who,  all  unknown  to 
the  other  two,  had  been  making  it  her 
business  to  watch  them,  observing  where 
they  sat,  had  softly  entered  the  end  state- 
room and  with  her  head  at  the  window 
stretched  her  ears  to  hear  their  talk. 

The  Aurora  Borealis,  after  the  loss  of 
three  precious  days,  during  which  the  cap- 
tain endlessly  backed  and  filled,  and  the 
water  in  the  river  steadily  fell,  had 
finally  cast  off  that  afternoon  and,  after 
ascending  twenty  miles  or  so,  tied  up  to 
the  bank  to  await  the  dawn.  It  was  now 
about  ten,  overcast  above,  velvety  dark 
below,  and  still  as  death.  For  the  first 
time  Garth  and  Natalie  missed  the  faint 
domestic  murmur  that  rises  on  the  quiet- 
est night  from  an  inhabited  land.  It  was 
so  still  they  could  occasionally  hear  the 
stealthy  fall  of  tiny,  furry  feet  among  the 
leaves  on  shore.  The  trees  kept  watch 
on  the  bank  like  a  regiment  of  shades  at 
attention.  The  moment  provided  Na- 
talie's opportunity  to  fulfill  her  promise 
to  Garth. 

"I  will  try  to  be  very  frank,"  she  be- 
gan by  saying.  "I  am  so  anxious  you 
should  not  misunderstand.  You  have 
been  so  good  to  me !  " 

"Please  don't,"  said  Garth  uncomfort- 
ably. "Take  me  for  granted,  as  a  man 
would.     I   shall  never  be  at  ease  with 


you  if  you're  going  to  be  thanking  me  at 
every  opportunity!" 

"I'll  try  not  to,"  she  said  meekly. 
The  darkness  swallowed  the  smile  and 
the  shine  her  eyes  bent  on  Garth. 

If  Garth  expected  a  sad  beginning,  he 
was  immediately  undeceived.  Natalie's 
invincible  spirits  launched  her  gayly  on 
her  tale. 

"I've  lived  all  my  days  in  a  Canadian 
city  back  East,"  she  began,  "too  big  a 
place  to  be  simple  and  too  small  to  be  fin- 
ished. I  never  appreciated  the  funny  side 
of  it  until  I  traveled.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  complacency  of  such  a  place,  the 
beautiful  self-sufficiency  of  the  people. 
You  should  hear  what  a  patronizing  tone 
they  take  toward  the  outside  world !  But 
they  have  their  good  points ;  they're  kind 
and  friendly  with  each  other  and  not 
nearly  so  snobbish  as  the  people  of  little 
places  are  generally  pictured.  Everybody 
that  is  anybody  knows  all  the  other  some- 
bodies so  well  it's  like  one  great  family. 
My  people  have  lived  there  for  ages,  and 
so  everybody  knows  me  and  half  of  them 
are  my  cousins. 

"We've  always  been  as  poor  as  church 
mice,"  she  continued  in  a  tone  of  cheerful 
frankness.  "We  live  in  a  huge  house 
that  is  gradually  coming  down  about  our 
ears.  The  drawing-room  carpet  is  full 
of  holes,  the  old  silver  is  shockingly  dent- 
ed, and  the  Royal  Worcester  all  chipped. 
There  are  other  household  secrets  I  need 
not  go  into.  People  are  kind  enough  to 
make  believe  not  to  notice — even  when 
they  get  a  chunk  of  plaster  on  the  head. 

"Everybody  says  it's  my  father's  fault. 
They  say  he's  a  ne'er  do  weel,  and  even 
unkinder  things.  But  he's  such  a  dear 
boy"  —  Natalie's  voice  softened  —  "as 
young — oh,  years  younger  than  you! 
And  everything  invariably  goes  wrong 
with  his  affairs.  But  he  is  always  good 
tempered  and  never  neglects  to  be  polite 
to  the  ladies.  My  mother  has  been  an 
invalid  for  ten  years.  We  do  all  we  can 
for  her;  but,  poor  dear,  she  isn't  much 
interested  in  us!  Can  you  blame  her? 
And  I  have  half  a  dozen  bad  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  We're  all  exactly  alike; 
we  fight  all  the  time  and  love  each  other 
to  distraction. 

"You  see,  it's  not  a  picture  of  a  well- 
ordered  household  I'm  drawing  you.   In- 
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deed,  it's  a  mystery  how  we  ever  get 
along  at  all,  but  we  do  somehow,  and  no 
one  the  worse.  Fortunately  there  seems 
to  be  something  about  us  that  people  like. 
They  just  wag  their  heads  and  laugh  and 
exclaim,  'Oh,  the  Blands!'  and  don't  ex- 
pect anything  better  of  us.  Conversa- 
tions are  started  when  some  one  comes  in, 
saying,  'Have  you  heard  the  latest  about 
the  Blands?'  I'm  sure  they  would  be 
disappointed  if  we  ever  reformed. 

"People  have  always  been  so  kind  to 
me" — Natalie's  voice  deepened  again — 
"ah,  so  very  kind,  it  makes  my  heart  swell 
and  my  eyelids  prickle  when  I  think  of  it. 
I'm  carried  everywhere  in  luxury  like  an 
heiress,  and  there  is  no  doubt  I  have  been 
thoroughly  spoiled." 

Natalie  paused  a  while  here,  and 
Garth  apprehended  that,  the  prologue 
finished,  the  story  was  about  to  com- 
mence. 

"A  man — the  first — fell  in  love  with 
me  when  I  was  eighteen — six  years  ago," 
she  presently  resumed.  "Of  course  I 
do  not  count  all  the  dear,  foolish  boys  be- 
fore that.  They  say  in  Millerton  that 
the  boys  attach  themselves  to  me  to  finish 
their  education,  but  that's  all  foolishness. 
I'm  so  very  fond  of  boys!  They're  so — 
so  theatrical ! 

"But  the  man  was  different.  He  was 
fifteen  years  older  than  I,  and,  alas !  an- 
other ne'er  do  weel!  He  had  been  a 
football  and  a  cricketing  hero.  He  was 
very  good  looking  in  a  worn-out,  dissi- 
pated kind  of  way.  He  had  gone  to  the 
bad  in  all  the  usual  ways,  I  believe — even 
dishonesty — though  I  didn't  learn  that 
until  long  afterwards."  The  fun  had 
died  out  of  Natalie's  voice  now.  "It's  a 
miserable,  ordinary  kind  of  story,  isn't 
it?"  she  said  deprecatingly.  "Most  girls 
go  through  with  it  safely,  but  I — well,  I 
was  the  simple  sprat  that  happened  to 
be  caught! 

"He  was  returning  to  Millerton  after 
a  long  absence,"  she  went  on.  "His  peo- 
ple were  well  known  there.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  mad  about  me,  and 
my  poor  little  head  was  quite  turned. 
His  wickedness  was  vague  and  romantic, 
for  nobody  ever  explained  anything  to 
me,  of  course,  and  the  idea  of  leading  him 
back  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  was 
attractive.    I  had  no  one  to  put  me  right, 


you  see,  but  perhaps  I  wouldn't  have  lis- 
tened if  I  had  had. 

"I  won't  weary  you  with  all  the  silly 
details  of  the  affair.  My  cheeks  are 
burning  now  at  the  thought  of  my  folly. 
He  won  his  mother  over  to  his  side.  He 
was  an  only  child,  and  she  would  have 
chopped  off  her  hand  to  serve  him.  She 
joined  her  persuasions  to  his.  He  swore, 
if  I  married  him,  he  would  go  out  West, 
turn  over  that  everlasting  new  leaf,  and 
make  his  fortune. 

"He  wanted  me  to  marry  him  before 
he  went,  so  that  he  could  feel  sure  of  me. 
I  did  balk  at  that;  I  thought  my  word 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  but  he  and  his 
mother  pleaded  and  pleaded  with  me. 
Together  they  were  too  much  for  me, 
and  so,  at  last,  I  gave  in.  I  thought  I 
would  be  saving  him ;  I  thought  I  loved 
him — it  is  so  easy  for  children  to  fool 
themselves!     I  married  him." 

Natalie  paused,  and  with  the  ceasing 
of  her  voice  the  great  silence  of  the 
North  woods  seemed  to  leap  between 
them,  thrusting  them  asunder.  Garth's 
heart  for  the  journey  was  gone.  He  was 
thankful  for  the  merciful  darkness  that 
hid  his  face. 

Presently  she  resumed  in  the  toneless 
voice  of  one  who  tells  what  cannot  be 
mended.  "We  were  married  in  Toronto. 
His  mother  and  the  clergyman's  wife 
Were  the  only  witnesses.  The  instant  the 
words  were  spoken  the  whole  extent  of 
the  hideous  mistake  I  had  made  was  re- 
vealed to  me.  Why  is  it  we  see  so  clearly 
then?  We  went  direct  from  the  cere- 
mony to  the  station,  where  he  boarded  his 
train  for  the  West.  I  have  not  laid 
eyes  on  him  since.  His  name  is  Herbert 
Mabyn — and  that,  of  course,  is  my  legal 
name,  which  I  have  never  used.  It  was 
his  mother  you  met  in  Prince  George." 

Garth  drew  a  deep  breath  and  care- 
fully schooled  his  voice.  "Is  he  alive?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "My  journey  is  to 
find  him." 

"Was  it  necessary  for  you  to  come?" 
he  asked. 

"There  was  no  one  else,"  she  said. 
"No  one  but  Mrs.  Mabyn  and  he  and  I 
know  of  the  marriage.  There  were 
many  reasons,  and  complicated  ones.  I 
do  wish   to  be  frank  with  you,  but  I 
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scarcely  know  how  to  explain.  Only  one 
thing  is  clear  to  me — I  had  to  come  or 
never  know  peace  again. 

"I  have  a  conscience,"  she  went  on 
presently — "a  queer,  twisted  thing — and 
with  every  man  that  became  fond  of  me, 
thinking  I  was  free,  it  hurt  the  more, 
though  perhaps  it  did  them  no  real  harm. 
And  there  was  Mrs.  Mabyn — how  can  I 
explain  to  you  about  her  ?" 

"I  think  I  understand,"  Garth  put  in. 

"She  has  been  very  kind  to  me  all 
these  years,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  tyran- 
nical kindness,  too ;  it  was  as  if  she  was 
tying  me  to  her  with  one  chain  of  kind- 
ness after  another.  I  wished  to  live  my 
own  life,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
only  way  in  which  I  could  discharge  my 
obligations  to  her  and  win  my  freedom 
was  by  doing  this  thing,  which  she  so 
ardently  desires.  She  believes,  you  see, 
that  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  save 
him." 

Garth  muttered  something  which 
sounded  uncomplimentary  to  Mrs.  Ma- 
byn. 

"But  I  am  really  fond  of  her,"  Natalie 
said  quickly.  "She  has  a  mortal  disease," 
she  added;  "one  must  make  allowances 
for  that." 

"Where  is  he?"  Garth  asked. 

"His  last  letter,  eight  months  ago,  was 
postmarked  Spirit  River  Crossing,"  she 
said.  "We  gathered  from  it  that  he  had 
a  place  somewhere  near  there.  We  know 
very  little.  At  first  he  wrote  often  and 
cheerfully;  he  seemed  to  be  getting  on; 
but  later  he  moved  about  a  great  deal, 
his  letters  came  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals, and  the  tone  of  them  changed. 
His  mother  thinks  his  health  has  broken 
down.  I  am  to  find  out  and  to  save  him 
if  I  can." 

There  was  a  long  silence  here. 
Garth  could  not  speak  for  the  fear  of  be- 
traying an  indignation  which  could  only 
have  hurt  her,  and  Natalie  was  busy  with 
her  own  painful  thoughts. 

"There  is  something  else,"  she  resumed 
at  last  in  a  very  low  tone.    "I  have  not 


yet  been  quite  frank  with  you,  and  I  do 
so  wish  to  be !  You  must  not  think  I  am 
undertaking  this  purely  on  his  mother's 
account,  for  there  is  a  selfish  reason,  too. 
In  the  bottom  of  my  heart  there  is  a  hope 
— perhaps  it  is  a  wicked  hope !  .  .  .  But 
if  you  knew  how  this  collar  has  galled 
me!" 

She  stopped  and  then  quickly  resumed : 
"I  married  this  man  with  my  eyes  open 
and  I  will  do  my  part  by  him.  But  if" — 
her  voice  fell  again — "if  it  has  not  helped 
him,  if  in  spite  of  my  honest  efforts  to 
save  him  and  all  the  letters  I  wrote,  if  he 
has  fallen  lower  than  ever  and  has  ceased 
to  struggle,  then  I  will  consider  my  part 
done!" 

There  seemed  to  be  no  more  to  say. 
Garth's  heart  was  beating  fast  and  he 
was  longing  to  tell  her  that  he  under- 
stood and  that  he  loved  and  admired  her 
for  what  she  had  told  him,  but  he  could 
not  tell  her  coldly,  and  he  would  not  tell 
her  warmly. 

As  for  Natalie,  she  waited  breathlessly 
for  his  first  word ;  mightily  desiring  his 
approval,  but  too  proud  to  ask  it. 
Finally  she  could  stand  the  suspense  no 
longer  and  pride  succumbed.  It  took  her 
a  long  time  to  get  the  question  out. 

"Are  you — are  you  sorry  you  volun- 
teered to  take  me  ?"  she  faltered. 

"No!"  cried  Garth  in  a  great  voice. 

She  found  his  hand  in  the  darkness  and 
gave  it  a  swift,  grateful  squeeze.  "Good 
night,"  she  whispered  and  ran  to  her 
stateroom. 

Garth,  with  his  pipe  and  the  mighty 
stillness  to  bear  him  company,  remained 
on  deck  until  dawn.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
North  he  discovered  something  akin  to 
his  own  soul ;'  the  solitude  and  the  still- 
ness braced  him  to  deny  himself  manfully 
what  was  not  manfully  his  to  have.  In 
the  act  of  relinquishing  Natalie  he  felt, 
what  he  would  not  have  supposed  possi- 
ble, a  great,  added  tenderness  for  her. 
Before  he  went  in  his  sober  cheerfulness 
had  returned,  but  in  the  morning  he  was 
somehow  more  mature. 


{To  be  Continued.) 
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MAKING  GOOD   IN 
THE  BIG  LEAGUE 


C.E.  Vc/si  ZsO&r*  ♦ 

Illustrated  by    George   C.   Harper 


=SS^HE  "big  league"  is  to  the 
baseball  player  what 
Broadway  is  to  the  actor 
— the  end  of  all  endeavor, 
the  ultimate  object  of  at- 
tainment. When  an  actor 
at  last  reaches  Broadway,  he  stays  there 
just  as  long  as  he  can,  and  for  his  breth- 
ren "in  stock"  in  Brooklyn  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  Schoharie  he  feels  nothing  but 
commiseration, — lofty  and  cold,  but  still 
commiseration. 

There  is  many  an  actor  who  is  on 
Broadway  to-day  because  he  was  funny 
five  years  ago,  but  the  baseball  player  is 
one  professional  entertainer  who  must 
make    good    every   day    in    the    season, 


and  when  the  time  comes — a  few  years 
at  the  most — when  he  can  no  longer  do 
this,  the  manager  hands  him  his  hat  and 
asks  him  to  write  occasionally  if  he  sees 
any  likely  youngsters  in  the  minor  league 
to  which  he  is  going. 

Major  league  baseball  is  a  hungry  ma- 
chine which  takes  the  best  there  is  in  a 
man,  and  even  before  he  has  outlived  his 
usefulness  is  training  a  younger  man  to 
take  his  place.  The  survival  of  the  fit- 
test rules  in  big  league  ball,  just  as  it 
does  everywhere  else  these  days,  and  the 
player  must  "deliver  the  goods"  or  make 
way  for  the  man  who  can.  The  pitcher 
who  won  the  majority  of  his  games  last 
season,  but  is  losing  two  out  of  three  this 
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year,  knows  that  past  performance  can- 
not save  him. 

He  may  have  won  a  pennant  for  his 
team  a  few  years  ago.  He  may  have  been 
the  idol  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  hu- 
man beings,  but  when  he  begins  to  lose 
his  games  he  finds  that  the  same  men  who 
cheered  him  so  wildly  last  year  are  the 
men  who  bawl,  "Take  him  out!  Git  th' 
hook!     Th'  hook!" 

Our  pitching  friend  is  learning  what 
every  oldtime  baseball  player  knew  be- 
fore him — that  a  baseball  crowd  has  nei- 
ther mercy  nor  memory.  It  is  the  game 
which  is  being  played  now  which  inter- 
ests the  baseball  fan,  not  the  one  which 
won  a  pennant  two  years  ago.  The  man 
who  was  ?  Huh !  That  was  two  years 
ago !     It's  the  man  who  is  in  baseball ! 

The  fellow  on  the  bleachers  wants  a 
winner  and  the  deadwood  must  go.  If 
Christy  Mathewson  stays  with  the  New 
York  team  long  enough,  he  will  live  to 
be  hooted  by  a  Polo  Grounds  crowd. 
Will  they  remember,  when  that  day 
comes,  that  Mathewson  was  for  years 
the  greatest  pitcher  in  the  world  ?  No, 
but  they  will  remember  to  remind  him 
that  he  is  out  there  "  on  the  hill  with 
nothing  but  a  glove  and  a  prayer." 
That's  baseball  for  you. 

The  life  of  the 
big  leaguer  is  not 
a  long  one  —  a 
few  years  more 
than  the  life  of  a 
champion  fighter. 
The  men  in  the 
two  big  leagues 
are  the  baseball 
champions  of  the 
country,  the 
picked  men  from 
thousands  of 
teams,  and  a  man 
is  sure  of  his 
place  on  the  team 
only  so  long  as  he 
is  able  to  prove 
himself  the  best 
man  available  for 
the  place. 

When  the  let- 
down comes,  as  it 
must  after  a  few 
years,    when    the 
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eye  begins  to  lose  its  keenness,  the  arm 
its  cunning,  and  the  leg  its  speed,  the 
big  leaguer  may  tarry  on  the  bench  for 
a  season,  but  he  is  doomed.  He  is  no 
longer  "fast  enough"  for  the  company; 
the  younger  men  are  crowding  him. 
Waivers  are  asked,  and  the  old  player 
goes  back  to  the  minor  league  again 
where  he  instructs  younger  men  out  of 
his  great  store  of  baseball  information. 
There  are  a  few  paragraphs  in  the 
papers  when  the  old-timer  goes  away; 
that  is  all.  Everybody  is  too  busy  talk- 
ing about  the  new  men  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  passing  of  an  old  one, 
and  there  are  always  plenty  of  new  men 
knocking  at  the  door. 

This    is    a    country   full    of   baseball 
players.     There  is  no  town  so  small  that 
it  cannot  boast  of  at  least  one  baseball 
team.     There  isn't  a  battleship  in   our 
navy  which  has  not  a  crack  organization. 
From  the  amateur  to  the  semiprofes- 
sional  team  is  only  a  short  step  and  from 
the  semiprofessional  to  one  of  the  minor 
leagues  is  another  short  step.     Once  the 
recruit  becomes  a  professional  ball  player 
in  a  recognized  league,  he  has  passed  be- 
yond the  first  cog  of  the  big  baseball  ma- 
chine and  there  is  no  drawing  back. 
Let  us  suppose  that  John  Smith  of  the 
Waubuska    team 
of   the  I.   X.   L. 
League  starts  the 
season  by  tearing 
the  cover  off  the 
ball    at    a    .350 
clip.      Waubuska 
is    a    long    way 
from    anywhere, 
but  the  big  league 
"scout"   hears   of 
the    young    Mr. 
Smith  and  makes 
it  his  business  to 
see  him  in  action. 
If  John  Smith  is 
the    marvel    that 
the    country    pa- 
pers say  he  is,  the 
scout  may  recom- 
mend   his  pur- 
chase   and    John 
Smith  is  sold  out- 
right like  a  horse 
or  a  cow.  If  John 
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is  almost  a  marvel,  he  may  be  drafted 
when  the  drafting  season  opens.  He 
hasn't  a  thing  to  say  about  it.  He  is 
in  "organized  baseball"  which  means 
that  he  is  not  his  own  master. 

When  the  news  comes  that  John 
Smith  has  been  purchased  by  Cincinnati 
or  drafted  by  St.  Louis,  John's  friends 
shake  him  by  the  hand  and  say: 

"Wallop  one  of  'em  on  the  nose  for 
me  when  you  get  'up  there.'  " 

The  "bush  leaguer"  always  refers  to 
the  big  league  as  "up  there." 

John  Smith  reports  for  spring  train- 
ing wearing  a  celluloid  collar  and  a  nerv- 
ous smile.  The  regular  members  of  the 
team  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  him  and  they 
get  a  lot  of  work  out  of  him.  John  finds 
that  he  must  spend  hours  chopping  at  a 
pitched  ball  and  dashing  down  to  first 
base.  He  must  spend  other  hours  run- 
ning the  bases  and  sliding  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  present  nothing  but  a  flying 
ankle  to  the  infielder  who  tags  him  out 
with  wearying  monotony. 

All  the  time  he  is  under  the  keen  ob- 
servation of  a  dozen  young  men  who 
seem  to  sweat  baseball  information  from 
every  pore.  John  Smith  finds  that  he 
never  knew  very  much  about  baseball 
anyway.  He  is  not  allowed  to  talk  back ; 
he  is  not  allowed  to  explain.  The  only 
thing  for  him  is  obedience,  absolute,  im- 
mediate. 

Then  some  night  the  Big  Man  comes 
into  the  dressing  room  where  John  Smith 
is  struggling  out  of  his  soggy  flannels. 

"You  ain't  so  rotten,  kid.  In  about 
forty  years  you'll  make  a  ball  player!" 

Praise  from  Sir  Hubert! 

Well,  they  make  a  ball  player  out  of 
him.  They  teach  him  to  think  baseball 
as  well  as  to  play  it.  They  tell  him  the 
"why"  of  things  as  well  as  the  how. 
And  when  he  forgets,  they  remind  him 
with  a  volley  of  blistering  language 
which  curls  John  Smith's  hair. 

Something  ails  Bill  Jones,  the  great 
center  fielder  on  the  team.  Bill  knows 
what  it  is.  His  "charley-horse"  has  be- 
come permanent.  He  has  seen  his  best 
days.  His  big  league  career  is  drawing 
to  a  close.     Bill  is  growing  old. 

There  is  a  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his 
head  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and 
though  Bill  combs  his  hair  craftily,   it 


shows  when  he  comes  out  from  under  the 
daily  shower  bath.  Bill  does  his  level 
best  to  prance  and  cavort  with  the 
younger  men  in  the  spring  training.  He 
works  like  a  Trojan  and  slams  at  the 
ball  with  the  desperation  of  a  man  who 
feels  his  job  slipping  away  from  him,  but 
Bill  knows  and  the  manager  knows. 
Even  John  Smith  knows.  He  is  being 
groomed  to  take  Bill's  place. 

The  season  opens.  Bill  tells  his  re- 
porter friends  that  he  has  a  slight  strain 
of  the  left  leg  and  will  probably  "play 
the  bench  for  a  week  or  two."  The 
baseball  reporters  tell  a  few  kindly  lies — 
that  is,  they  do  if  they  happen  to  like 
Bill.  If  they  do  not,  they  print  a  para- 
graph to  the  effect  that  the  big  gap  in 
center  field  is  about  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Mr.  John  Smith,  late 
of  the  Waubuska  team  of  the  I.  X.  L. 
League,  who  has  been  breaking  all  the 
pitchers'  hearts  on  the  spring  training 
trip. 

Bill  takes  to  plug  tobacco  and  profan- 
ity. Nobody  has  time  to  remember  that 
Bill  ever  played  center  field.  It's  all 
John  Smith  now. 

By  the  opening  date,  John  Smith  is 
quite  a  tame  cat  in  fast  company.  He 
knows  a  lot  of  big  leaguers  and  they  are 
just  like  common  people — two  arms,  two 
legs,  and  the  ordinary  number  of  eyes. 
All  the  big  leaguers  John  knows  are  the 
ones  on  his  own  team — the  Giants,  let 
us  say.  They  have  all  been  trying  to 
make  a  success  out  of  him,  from  the  emi- 
nent Mr.  McGraw  with  his  funny  little 
round  stomach,  down  to  Arlie  Latham 
with  his  gray  hair  and  his  grayer  jokes. 

When  the  season  opens,  John  Smith 
meets  several  more  big  leaguers  and  notes 
a  painful  difference  in  the  breed.  He 
finds  a  whole  regiment  of  opposing  ball 
players  who  are  anxious  to  make  a  failure 
out  of  him.  Every  time  John  Smith 
picks  up  his  bat  to  go  to  the  plate  against 
a  hostile  veteran  of  the  opposition,  the 
Giants  speed  him  with  the  customary  en- 
couragement : 

"This  fellow's  made  to  order  for  you, 
kid.     Go  up  there  and  sting  one." 

John  is  more  than  anxious  to  sting  one, 
but  the  minute  he  looks  that  opposing 
pitcher  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  he  has 
the  nervous  feeling  of  a  sick  man  under 
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the  understanding  eye  of  a  great  medical 
specialist.  All  the  pitchers  John  knows 
are  the  ones  on  the  Giant  line-up,  and 
they  have  been  trying  to  build  up  his 
strong  points  as  a  hitter. 

This  other  pitcher  is  not  feeling  for 
John's  strong  points.  If  he  locates  one, 
it  will  be  a  mistake  and  it  will  not  be 
that  pitcher's  fault  if  it  happens  again 
that  season.     John  feels  that  that  cold, 


remorseless  individual  in  the  gray  flannel 
"visiting"  suit  intends  to  pick  him  to 
pieces  bit  by  bit  to  see  what  makes  him 
tick. 

John  has  the  advantage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  For  instance,  he 
knows  that  he  can  "murder  an  out  curve" 
and  the  pitcher  has  to  find  that  out.  So 
the  pitcher  begins  to  experiment  on  John, 
and  while  pitchers  are  experimenting  the 
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CURVE    BALLS    ALL    SEASON    LONG. 

newcomer  in  the  league  fattens  his  bat- 
ting average.  This  is  the  reason  why- 
Myers  of  the  Giants  and  "Rebel"  Oakes 
of  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and  "Bush"  Ellis 
of  the  St.  Louis  Nationals  started  last 
season  with  such  a  burst  of  speed.  The 
pitchers  were  getting  acquainted  with 
them  and  while  they  were  finding  out 
what  these  men  did  not  like  in  the  way 
of  a  ball,  they  inadvertently  passed  up  a 
few  which  the  new  men  did  like  and 
"murdered"  accordingly. 

But  the  pitcher  wins  in  the  long  run. 
He  finds  out  what  John  Smith  does  not 
like  and  then  feeds  him  on  it  until  John 
Smith  cries  for  mercy.  No  two  men 
have  exactly  the  same  batting  habits. 
One  recruit  may  prove  an  easy  victim  for 
a  slow  curve  ball  which  he  cannot  hit  out 
of  the  diamond,  but  he  may  slay  a  high 
fast  one  almost  under  his  chin.  Another 
man  may  duck  away  from  the  ball  which 
cuts  the  inside  of  the  plate  but  lean  out 
and  "kill"  a  curve  ball. 

If  John  Smith  has  a  deep-rooted  dis- 
like for  any  particular  sort  of  a  ball,  the 
wise  old  pitchers  in  the  big  league  will 
find  him  out  in  time.  And  then  they 
pass  the  word  along  and  before  midsea- 
son  everybody  seems  to  know  that  John 


Smith  is  "easy"  for  a  certain  curve  or 
shoot,  and  after  that  when  John  Smith  is 
at  the  bat  and  a  hit  means  a  run,  it  will 
break  his  heart  to  note  the  machinelike 
precision  with  which  those  rascally 
pitchers  hand  him  the  one  thing  which 
sends  him  back  to  the  bench  with  chin 
on  his  letters. 

The  seasoned  pitcher  like  Mathewson 
or  Mordecai  Brown  knows  the  batting 
habits  of  every  man  who  has  been  one 
season  in  fast  company,  and  it  is  part  of 
a  pitcher's  business  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  new  crop  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
turn  that  acquaintance  to  account. 

Let  us  suppose  that  John  Smith,  the 
first  time  up  against  Overall,  laces  the 
ball  out  to  the  fence.  When  Overall 
goes  back  to  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
inning  some  pitcher  is  sure  to  ask  him: 

"What  was  it  that  busher  hit?" 

"An  out  drop,"  answers  Big  Jeff,  "and 
he  hit  it  awful  hard." 

"Uh  huh,"  say  the  Cub  pitchers;  "out 
drop,  hey?"  And  all  the  right  handers 
make  a  mental  note  of  John  Smith's  ap- 
parent fondness  for  that  particular  ball. 

In  every  department  of  the  game  the 
new  players  are  under  keen  scrutiny.  If 
John  Smith  shows  the  least  timidity  on 
the  bases,  the  opposing  infielders  will 
make  his  life  very  unpleasant  for  him. 
If  John  Smith  hates  to  slide,  they  will 
make  him  slide  just  as  often  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  If  he  is  just  a  fraction  of  a 
second  slow  in  getting  under  way,  or  if 
he  shows  signs  of  carelessness  while  on 
the  bases,  play  is  directed  against  those 
weak  spots. 

A  team  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  line-up,  and  a  good  general 
always  hammers  at  the  spot  where  the 
hammering  will  tell.  If  John  Smith  has 
a  fiery  temper  and  loses  his  head,  this  is 
noted  and  he  will  be  insulted,  bullied, 
exasperated,  ridiculed.  His  trial  is  by 
fire,  and  if  he  comes  out  at  all,  he  is  pure 
gold. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  new  men  are 
through  the  first  blast  of  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. They  may  not  be  hitting  quite  so 
well  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  they  are  steadier  and  most  of 
them  can  look  a  big  league  pitcher  in 
the  face  without  a  quiver. 

There  are  some  pitchers  who  make  the 
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oldest  veteran  nervous.  Mathewson  is 
one  of  them.  His  great  specialty  is  subdu- 
ing the  hot  blood  of  the  foreign  recruit. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  that  "Bush"  Ellis,  the 
new  outfielder  of  the  St.  Louis  Nationals, 
will  never  forget  his  introduction  to 
Mathewson.  "Bush"  is  a  tall,  strapping 
young  man  from  the  rural  section  of 
Southern  California  and  he  pounded  his 
way  into  baseball  with  the  heaviest  bat 
that  Mr.  Spalding  manufactures. 

There  wasn't  any  sense  in  trying  to 
keep  Bush  out  of  organized  baseball. 
He  was  born  with  gifts  in  the  hitting 
line,  and  after  he  had  walloped  his  way 
through  the  Coast  League  he  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  pulverized  the  fences 
in  spring  training  and  made  Roger  Bres- 
nahan  sit  up  and  state  that  he  had  found 
"a  sweet  hitter." 

Bush  went  away  from  the  barrier  with 
a  flying  start,  hitting  over  .300.      His 
loose-jointed,    awkward    style  ,of    going 
after  a  ball  left  most  of  the  pitchers  in 
doubt  about  him  and  he  had  a  discourag- 
ing trick  of  wrapping  the  bat  around  his 
neck  and  then  slamming  loose  with  a  full 
arm  swing  which  landed 
the  horsehide  in  the  mid- 
dle  of   the   next   county. 
Ellis  "broke  up"  three  or 
four  games  for  his  team 
before  the  first  month  was 
out — that    is    to    say,    he 
batted  in  the  runs  which 
won    the    game    for    St. 
Louis  and  the  big,   awk- 
ward boy  became  popular, 
and  because  he   knew  it, 
he  was  chock-full  of  gin- 
ger— "pep"  the  ball  player 
calls  it — and  went  about 
his  work  like  an  old  hand, 
asking    no    odds   of   any- 
one.    Then  the  St.  Louis 
team    came    to    the   Polo 
Grounds. 

Mathewson  doesn't 
have  to  experiment  with  a 
new  hitter,  because  when 
Big  Six  is  in  doubt,  he 
uses  the  remarkable  "fade- 
away ball,"  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  de- 
ceiver ever  used  in  any 
league.     Matty  knew  all 


about  the  fence-breaking  recruit  and  the 
willing,  able,  and  fearless  Bush  was 
forced  to  go  after  three  of  the  busiest 
fadeaways  of  the  season.  As  Ellis  had 
never  seen  anything  like  Mathewson's 
masterpiece  he  struck  some  six  inches 
over  each  one.  The  New  York  crowd 
howled  with  delight,  and,  to  make  it 
worse,  Mathewson  laughed  at  Bush  as 
he  tramped  back  to  the  bench.  And  the 
next  time  Bush  came  up,  Matty  struck 
him  out  again — nothing  but  the  fade- 
away. 

"I've  seen  some  pitching,"  admitted 
Bush  afterwards,  "but  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  that  ball  that  Mathewson 
throws  at  a  man.  He  had  me  breaking 
my  back,   going  after  every  one  of  'em 
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and  missing  by  a  foot !  What  does  that 
big  Swede  put  on  the  ball  to  make  it  act 
thataway?" 

The  Giants  had  so  much  fun  with 
Ellis  for  the  rest  of  that  series  that  he 
totally  mislaid  his  batting  eye  for  a  week. 
They  had  him  walking  up  to  the  plate 
and  whanging  away  blindly  at  anything 
at  all,  trying  to  "hook  one,"  and  when 
the  pitchers  "get  a  man  swinging"  they 
take  care  that  he  swings  at  nothing  but 
bad  ones.  Finally  Bush  hooked  one  and 
shot  it  over  O'Hara's  head  for  a  home 
run,  but  for  a  few  days  the  veterans  had 
this  recruit  walking  back  and  forth  and 
talking  to  himself. 

Then  there  was  Big  Chief  Myers,  the 
Mission  Indian  from  California.     There 


is  really  such  a  tribe ;  the  Chief  was  not 
called  a  Mission  Indian  solely  because  he 
is  built  on  the  Mission  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  Chief  was  worth  columns  to 
the  newspaper  men  who  covered  the 
spring  training  camp  of  the  Giants.  He 
rode  mustangs,  carrying  his  tremendous 
bulk  very  well  on  horseback ;  he  hit  the 
ball  over  the  fence  of  every  ball  park  in 
Texas,  and  the  papers  were  full  of 
stories  of  his  immense  size,  his  powerful 
shoulders  and  arms,  and  his  knack  of  hit- 
ting the  ball  on  a  line  beyond  the  deepest 
fielder.  Every  baseball  fan  in  New  York 
City  was  wild  to  see  this  new  phenome- 
non, this  smoked  Jim  Jeffries  of  the  dia- 
mond. 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
league  season  in  New  York  the  Giants 
played  the  Yale  team  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  and  yielding  to  the  popular 
clamor,  McGraw  sent  Myers  in  to  catch 
the  game.  Eddie  Van  Vleck  was  pitch- 
ing for  Yale.  He  seemed  to  be  doing 
very  well  until  he  stuck  a  fast,  straight 
ball  over  the  heart  of  the  plate  for  the 
Chief,  and  Myers  pivoted  his  mighty 
shoulders  and  drove  the  ball  on  a  line 
between  center  and  left.  It  was  one  of 
the  hardest  hits  ever  seen  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  and  a  stone  wall  would  not 
have  stopped  it.  By  the  time  the  Yale 
outfielders  got  the  ball  in  motion  again 
the  Chief  had  rounded  third  base,  and 
was  trotting  in  with  a  home  run. 
Noise?     There  was  a  riot. 

Here  was  one  spring  training  wonder 
who  was  living  up  to  his  press  notices. 
About  the  time  the  celebration  eased  up  a 
bit,  Myers  came  to  bat  again  and  once 
more  the  suffering  Mr.  Van  Vleck  passed 
him  a  fast,  straight  ball.  A  big  league 
pitcher  would  never  have  done  that. 
Once  more  the  square,  brown  gentleman 
leaned  up  against  it  with  all  his  might, 
planting  the  ball  in  exactly  the  same  spot 
against  the  faraway  fence.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Myers  jumped  into  popu- 
larity at  his  very  first  appearance  and 
remained  there  during  the  rest  of  the 
season?     Two  home  runs  in  one  game! 

And  the  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  the 
Chief  made  more  home  runs  in  that  game 
than  he  made  all  season  long.  By  wal- 
loping Van  Vleck's  straight  ball,  the 
Chief  advertised   himself  so  extensively 
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that  the  pitchers  in  the  National  League 
kept  him  swinging  at  curve  balls  the  rest 
of  the  season.  The  Chief  made  sixty- 
one  hits  during  the  season  and  his  total 
in  bases  amounted  to  eighty-four.  He 
had  but  one  home  run.  The  outfield- 
ers "played  for  him,"  and  though  he 
slammed  out  several  hits  which  a  very 
fast  man  would  have  turned  into  home 
runs,  the  Chief  was  usually  headed  off 
at  third  base.  They  had  the  Chief's 
number  before  he  was  fairly  started  and 
he  gave  it  to  them  the  day  the  Giants 
played  Yale. 

Again  we  had,  and  still  have,  that  ex- 
cellent young  athlete,  "Pink"  Murray. 
Pink  would  have  led  the  league  in  home 
runs  by  ten  open  lengths  instead  of  a 
scant  nose  if  the  outfielders  had  not 
learned  to  sheer  back  when  he  came  to 
the  plate.  Pink  has  a  gift  of  hoisting 
them  high  and  very  far  away.  Once  in 
a  while  he  caught  an  outfielder  anchored 
too  close  inshore  and  banged  the  ball 
forty  feet  over  his  head,  waltzing  all  the 
way  home,  but  for  the  most  part,  when- 
ever the  flame-tipped  outfielder  wandered 
up  to  the  plate,  dragging  his  timber  after 
him,  the  gentlemen  in  the  outfield  would 
stroll  toward  the  fence. 

They  knew  what  to  expect  if  Pink 
caught  one  on  the  end  of  his  bat  and  by 
being  well  placed,  they  robbed  him  of 
many  a  return-trip  ticket.  Some  day 
Pink  will  learn  to  "mix  'em  up"  by  chop- 
ping a  few  singles  into  the  deep  gap  the 
outfielders  make  back  of  the  infield  and 
then  he  will  become  that  most  dangerous 
of  all  ball  players,  a  place  hitter. 

There  are  several  ways  of  slowing  up 
a  new  ball  player  and  sometimes  Fate 
takes  a  hand,  an  accident  accomplishing 
more  than  all  the  plotting  of  big  league 
pitchers.  For  instance,  there  was 
"Rebel"  Oakes,  who  started  off  at  such 
a  terrific  clip  last  season.  The  Rebel 
was  a  "sure  enough  ballplayer."  He 
looked  like  one,  he  acted  like  one,  and  he 
spoke  the  language  of  the  tribe.  Cin- 
cinnati fell  in  love  with  the  Rebel  and 
the  baseball  reporters  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  his  soft,  Southern  drawl. 

He  opened  the  season  with  a  sensa- 
tional flash  of  hitting  which  puzzled  all 
the  pitchers  who  worked  against  him. 
If  he  had  a  particularly  weak  spot,  they 


did  not  uncover  it ;  the  infielders  found 
they  never  knew  just  where  to  play  for 
him,  while  the  outfielders  threw  up  their 
hands  and  trusted  to  luck.  The  Rebel 
was  one  of  the  great  finds  of  the  season. 

Late  in  the  summer  Oakes  had  a  col- 
lision with  another  player  and  went  into 
the  hospital  for  several  days,  suffering 
from  a  slight  attack  of  concussion  of  the 
brain.  When  he  got  back  into  uniform 
again,  it  did  not  need  a  wise  pitcher  to 
discover  that  the  Rebel  had  lost  his  knack 
of  snapping  at  a  curve  ball  and  catching 
it  squarely  on  the  seam. 

"You  all  notice  how  Ah've  lost  my 
battin'  eye?"  inquired  the  Rebel  of  his 
friends  on  the  bench.  "They've  got  me 
scared,  I  reckon." 

They  did  have  him  scared.  It  often 
happens  that  a  hard  blow  on  the  head 
will  make  the  most  fearless  ball  player 
timid,  prone  to  pull  away  from  a  fast 
inshoot,  suspicious  of  the  high  fast  ones 
inside  the  plate. 

Joe  Corbett,  once  a  great  "jump-ball" 
pitcher,  had  a  habit  of  throwing  one  ball 
straight  at  the  batter's  head. 

"He  respects  me  after  that,"  Joe  used 
to  say.  "He  won't  stand  up  there  like 
a  cigar-store  Indian  and  'sight  on'  my 
fast  ball  after  that." 

Mordecai  Brown  uses  the  celebrated 
"bean  ball,"  "bean"  in  baseball  meaning 
the  head.  Mordecai  sometimes  has  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  frighten  ambitious 
young  men  into  the  belief  that  he  is  reck- 
less and  a  bit  wild  at  times. 

Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that 
pitchers  will  try  to  frighten  a  good  batter 
in  order  to  give  him  something  else  to 
think  about  than  where  he  is  going  to  hit 
the  next  ball.  In  the  Rebel's  case,  he 
had  never  been  the  victim  of  an  accident 
and  his  first  serious  bump  on  the  head 
cost  him  a  fine  position  among  the  lead- 
ing hitters  of  the  big  league.  As  it  was, 
he  finished  with  an  average  of  .270,  ahead 
of  many  a  veteran  player. 

The  game  of  trying  out  the  new  men 
is  going  on  this  year.  If  the  youngsters 
who  began  the  season  with  a  rush  are 
slowing  up  in  their  hitting  and  dropping 
back  out  of  the  .300  class,  do  not  blame 
them.  They  have  been  examined  by  the 
most  expert  examining  board  in  the  world 
— the  star  pitchers  of  the  big  league. 
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"E  have  built  our 
house,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries having 
been  properly  at- 
tended to,  have  not 
left  us  where  many- 
are  left  after  building.  We  already 
have  our  drives,  there  are  some  shade 
trees,  and  our  drainage  has  been  taken 
care  of,  while  our  well  gives  us  unfail- 
ing water  that  is  absolutely  pure,  and 
our  cisterns  are  the  housekeeper's  joy. 
Now  we  want  our  gardens — dear  old 
English  for  yard — inns,  that  is,  little  in- 
cisures for  good  things  to  eat  and  to 
look  at.  What  we  really  want  to  cre- 
ate here  in  the  country  is  a  garden 
home. 

May  is  garden  month  for  New  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  orchard  belt,  clear 
across  the  continent,  although  April  has 
already  put  in  our  early  potatoes  and 
our  first  planting  of  peas,  as  well  as  spin- 
ach and  a  little  bed  of  carrots  and  beets 
for  early  soups  and  greens.  If  these 
first   things   were   provided   for   as   they 


should  have  been,  we  are  already  hoeing 
one  side  of  the  garden,  while  planting 
somewhere  else.  But  in  a  well  laid-out 
country  home  there  will  not  be  so  much 
one  garden  as  half  a  dozen  garden 
spots. 

In  the  berry  garden  there  will,  here 
and  there,  be  strips  that  are  fit  for  a 
few  rows  of  corn  or  beans.  I  learned 
a  lesson  from  a  Western  boy  who  was 
left  in  charge  of  my  vacation  home 
while  I  was  in  the  Western  States 
preaching.  Showing  me  about  his  cel- 
ery and  his  potatoes,  he  led  me  at  last 
into  the  cornfield,  and  there  in  the 
middle,  all  out  of  sight,  was  a  melon 
patch  two  or  three  rods  square. 

He  chuckled  and  I  laughed,  for 
what  marauder  would  think  of  hunting 
melons  in  such  a  place?  I  find  there 
are  two  things  that  boys  and  men  feel 
it  is  no  sin  to  steal — grapes  and  melons ; 
yet  these  are  the  very  things  that  give 
us  most  trouble  to  grow  successfully 
and  the  loss  of  which  we  most  keenly 
feel. 
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The  reason  for  spreading  our  garden- 
making  over  several  weeks  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  some  things  will  stand 
frost,  while  others,  like  beans  and  corn, 
cannot  resist  the  chills  that  are  pretty 
sure  to  come  in  April.  The  old-fash- 
ioned rule  was  not  to  plant  corn  until 
the  twentieth  of  May,  but  those  who 
plant  sweet  corn  for  succession  can  ven- 
ture the  first  planting  about  the  first  of 
the  month.  The  second  planting  can 
come  immediately  after  a  frost,  if  one 
occur,  and  at  any  rate  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Plant  sweet  corn  every 
two  weeks  until  the  middle  of  June. 
Follow  the  same  rule  with  peas,  and  in 
this  way  you  get  a  succession  of  good 
stuff  for  the  table  until  October. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  get  on  without 
"greens."  Spinach  is  not  my  hobby,  al- 
though I  like  it  well,  and  in  the  South 
I  am  able  to  grow,  or  collect,  all  that 
I  want  of  scoke  and  sorrel.  The  first 
of  these  is  called  the  "Southern  spin- 
ach." The  easiest  of  all  greens  to  grow 
is  Swiss  chard — a  plant  closely  resem- 
bling the  beet,  but  without  eatable  root, 
while  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant 
goes  to  making  leaf  stalks  as  large  as 
small  rhubarb  or  pie  plant.  Chard  will 
live  through  several  seasons,  and  you 
may  cut  its  stalks  all  through  May  and 
June. 

Of  course  we  want  rhubarb  or  pie 
plant  and  we  must  have  asparagus. 
Both  of  these  need  good  strong  soil  and 
to  be  kept  clean  of  weeds.  Pie  plant 
can  hardly  be  overfed.  Its  delicious 
stalks  can  be  hurried  somewhat  in  the 
spring  by  setting  over  them  headless  bar- 
rels. I  believe  that  everybody  consid- 
ers beet  greens  one  of  the  best  early 
vegetables.  To  get  these,  sow  the  old- 
fashioned  blood  beets  and  not  the  new- 
fangled turnip  beets,  which  do  not  have 
any  stalks  worth  the  mention. 

For  late  corn,  string  beans,  and  peas, 
one  must  not  only  plant  in  succession, 
but  understand  a  few  tricks  of  the  gar- 
dener. I  am  able  to  have  string  beans, 
that  is  of  the  pole  varieties,  until  the 
very  last  of  October — sometimes  well 
into  November.  This  is  done  by  break- 
ing down  a  few  poles  and  throwing 
corn  litter  or  straw  over  them  on  freez- 
ing nights.    The  beans  will  go  on  form- 


ing, and  string  beans  are  always  deli- 
cious. I  do  not  grow  the  little  runted 
sorts  that  are  found  in  the  market,  but 
varieties  that  I  have  myself  originated. 
These  are  eight  inches  long  and  with 
beans  in  them  are  three  inches  around 
— not  quite  so  big  without  beans. 

Green  peas  can  be  had  on  the  table 
until  the  first  of  August — with  special 
care  till  the  middle  of  that  month,  but 
not  later,  for  very  late  plantings  will 
surely  mildew.  The  earliest  corn  should 
come  on  the  table  in  June,  and  the  later 
sorts  should  not  be  exhausted  before 
October. 

I  told  you  how  my  boy  George  man- 
aged to  grow  some  fine  melons.  The 
center  of  a  cornfield  not  only  hides  the 
delicious  fruit,  but  shelters  the  growing 
vines  from  cool  nights  and  high  winds. 
I  have  since  tried  the  plan  myself  suc- 
cessfully. But  you  must  have  the  hills 
well  made,  a  little  above  level  and  of 
rich  compost.  A  spoonful  of  hen  ma- 
nure, well  mixed  with  the  dirt — be  sure 
of  that — is  excellent  melon  food. 

Wait   Till  the   Ground  Is   Warm 

Growing  vines  require  that  the  seeds 
shall  not  be  put  in  until  the  ground  is 
warm ;  with  me  this  is  generally  about 
the  first  of  June.  They  must  start 
quickly,  grow  quickly,  and  not  at  any 
time  be  checked  by  a  dry  spell.  If  there 
is  not  abundant  rain,  take  liquid  from 
the  barnyard  manure  tank,  dilute  it  two 
thirds,  and  pour  a  quart  into  a  hole  dug 
by  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Now  just  here  let  me  stop  to  explain 
the  philosophy  of  watering.  As  gener- 
ally applied,  water  is  as  likely  to  do 
damage  as  service.  If  sprinkled  on  with 
a  hose  it  is  almost  certain  to  cause  dis- 
aster. This  is  true,  not  only  in  your 
melon  patch,  but  in  your  strawberry 
bed  and  among  your  flowers.  This 
sprinkling  rarely  wets  the  ground  more 
than  half  an  inch  deep ;  a  quick  evapo- 
ration then  takes  place,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  hardened.  As  soon  as 
this  occurs  the  absorption  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  ceases,  and  the  plants 
dry  up  far  more  rapidly  than  if  let  alone. 

If  you  water  at  all,  water  thoroughly. 
Suppose  you   desire   to   water   a  straw- 
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berry  bed ;  let  one  person  go  ahead  and 
dig  a  hole  by  the  side  of  each  plant ; 
into  each  of  these  holes  pour  not  less 
than  a  pint  of  water  and  another  pint 
soon  after;  then  let  the  holes  be  filled 
with  dry  dirt,  which  prevents  evapora- 
tion. The  water  is  in  there,  and  the 
roots  will  get  it.  Such  a  watering  ought 
to  last  two  or  three  days,  even  in  a  dry 
time. 

I  had  better  add  a  simple  plan  of  irri- 
gation, without  what  we  call  watering 
at  all.  The  simplest  way  is  to  run  two- 
inch  tile  underneath  the  plants,  below 
the  reach  of  the  cultivator.  When  ir- 
rigation becomes  necessary,  the  lower 
outlet  of  the  tile  can  be  blocked  and  the 
water  turned  in.  When  the  tiles  are 
full  enough,  water  will  soak  out  into 
the  soil. 

A  plan  used  at  some  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  is  to  let  water  run  through 
V-shaped  troughs  made  of  inch  boards. 
Water  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
troughs  through  auger  holes.  Subirri- 
gation  is  by  all  means  the  best.  Run- 
ning the  cultivator,  to  keep  the  surface 


loose,  is,  however,  the  best  plan  for  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  moisture  from  the 
ground  and  to  secure  its  ready  absorp- 
tion from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  not 
possible  after  the  plants  get  large  enough 
to  cover  the  ground.  In  Florida  I  find 
that  subirrigation  is  quite  important, 
but  just  now  a  system  of  overhead  pipes 
for  sprinkling  is  quite  popular. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  run  a  gar- 
den without  a  thorough  understanding 
of  mulching.  Mulching  means  placing 
a  quantity  of  loose  material  over  the 
dirt  and  around  each  plant  that  we  set 
or  grow.  It  is  a  term  generally  applied 
to  planting  trees,  but  you  should  mulch 
all  plants — asters,  and  other  flowers 
moved  from  your  hot  bed,  your  roses 
and  shrubs,  beans,  potatoes,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries,  as  well  as  your  apples 
and  pears. 

When  you  have  one  of  your  petunias 
or  pansies  well  pressed  into  the  ground, 
place  around  it  a  double  handful  of  light 
compost  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil.  When  you  have 
transferred  your  tomato  plants  from  the 
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hot  bed,  put  around  each  one  a  shovelful 
of  compost.  There  is  not  a  thing  that 
you  can  plant  or  transplant  that  will 
not  be  the  safer  with  this  treatment.  If 
a  dry  spell  comes  on,  your  little  plants 
will  still  keep  fresh  and  green.  The 
compost  that  you  use  should  be  well- 
rotted  manure,  made  of  old  leaves,  barn 
manure,  and  coal  ashes. 

The  best  way  to  plant  potatoes  is  un- 
der a  complete  covering  of  old  straw 
or  grass.  In  Florida  I  use  the  fall  grass, 
which  is  of  little  value  as  hay.  The  po- 
tatoes will  come  up  through  this,  and 
they  will  need  neither  cultivating  nor 
hoeing.  Over  your  strawberry  bed,  as 
cold  weather  comes  on,  spread  a  cover- 
ing of  compost,  not  necessarily  quite  de- 
composed, but  entirely  free  from  seeds. 
In  the  spring  rake  this  winter  protec- 
tion off  the  plants  into  the  alleys  and 
let  it  stay  there  as  mulch,  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  late  summer. 

So  you  may  go  from  garden  to  gar- 
den, and  there  is  not  a  spot  where 
mulching  is  not  all  important.  As  for 
setting  roses  and  shrubs  without  mulch, 


you  will  lose  the  best  half  and  stunt 
the  rest.  It  will  require  watering  con- 
tinually to  keep  them  alive,  whereas 
mulch  would  have  saved  the  whole,  and 
generally  without  irrigation.  I  want 
you  to  put  emphasis  on  this  matter  of 
mulching,  because  it  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  labor  and  vexation. 

So  we  make  garden  in  the  Northern 
States  along  from  April  till  July,  but 
in  Florida  we  make  garden  when  we 
please — planting  Irish  potatoes  in  Febru- 
ary, melons  in  March,  but  our  cabbages 
are  ready  for  cutting  in  January,  and 
our  celery  and  lettuce  we  harvest  three 
times  a  year.  The  best  time  to  make 
garden  is  when  we  can  get  our  crops 
ready  to  touch  the  empty  Northern  mar- 
ket ahead  of  anybody  else.  Florida 
laughs  at  all  other  lands,  because  it  can 
put  its  peaches  into  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  two  weeks  earlier  than  Geor- 
gia, and  it  is  the  same  with  melons  and 
cucumbers. 

However,  all  of  this  is  not  as  easy  as 
play,  for  a  winter  garden  may  get  a 
touch  of  frost  once  or  twice  during  the 
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colder  months — any  time  from  Novem- 
ber first  to  March  first.  Plenty  of  wa- 
ter to  sprinkle  with  is  protective,  but 
we  have  straw  or  grass  between  our 
lines  of  peas  and  potatoes,  to  toss  over 
them  when  the  weather  threatens;  pos- 
sibly four  or  five  times  during  the  win- 
ter. Winter  is  also  our  dry  season,  and 
if  quite  dry,  we  need  a  gasoline  engine 
and  an  irrigating  system. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  an  essay  on 
gardening,  in  which  you  will  find  those 
directions  commonly  given  in  a  seeds- 
man's catalogue,  for  in  any  case  you  will 
have  to  learn  most  of  your  gardening 
by  experience.  I  shall  give  you  only  a 
few  general  rules  that*  will  save  you 
serious  mistakes  at  the  outset. 

Clean  and  Rich   Ground 

In  the  first  place,  your  garden  land 
must  be  absolutely  clean  and  well  tilled. 
The  cleaning  must  be  done  before  your 
planting.  It  is  utter  folly  to  undertake 
to  hoe  quack  grass  out  of  a  strawberry 
bed. 

In  the  second  place,  vegetables  should 
be  grown,  as  a  rule,  where  the  ground  is 
deep  and  rich,  and  that  means  generally 
near  your  barn.  You  need  some  things, 
however,  like  herbs  and  rhubarb  and 
lettuce,  near  the  house.  A  little  back- 
door garden,  made  very  rich,  is  extreme- 
ly handy  for  the  housewife.  Remember 
always  that  house  slops,  which  are  gen- 
erally thrown  away,  are  very  useful 
around  garden  plants,  and  are  especially 
good  for  dahlias  and  some  of  our  strong- 
est growing  flower  plants. 

Garden  land  must  also  be  capable  of 
thorough  drainage,  as  well  as  easily  ir- 
rigated. A  soggy  spot  will  grow  noth- 
ing well,  while  a  few  tile  will  turn  the 
same  ground  into  friable  soil,  giving  you 
luxuriant  growth.  This  is  true  of  trees 
and  bushes  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
sand  is  all  right,  if  it  is  well  worked 
with  compost.  Garden  land  will  have 
to  be  well  fed,  because  we  expect  it  to 
do  a  lot  of  work.  Beans  and  peas,  how- 
ever, feed  the  soil  its  most  valuable  con- 
stituent, and  while  they  like  good  soil 
they  also  make  good  soil. 

This  wonderful   discovery  concerning 


legumes  (including  beans,  peas,  and 
clovers)  is  recent,  and  no  one  is  fitted 
to  be  a  gardener  unless  he  understands 
it.  The  legumes  are  the  only  plants 
able  to  take  food  directly  from  the  air, 
and  after  using  it,  to  leave  an  enriching 
deposit  in  the  soil.  All  the  clovers  will 
do  this  for  our  meadows,  and  the  beans 
and  the  peas  will  do  it  for  our  gardens. 

In  the  Southern  States  we  have  a 
much  larger  list  of  these  air  feeders,  es- 
pecially cowpeas  and  velvet  beans.  On 
my  place  at, Clinton,  N.  Y.,  I  am  con- 
stantly making  spots  barren  for  corn  and 
others  poor  for  potatoes.  I  plant  these 
with  beans,  and  after  a  few  years  they 
are  brought  back  to  corn  fertility.  Bear 
in  mind  these  three  or  four  prelimina- 
ries, and  you  will  learn  the  rest  as  you 
go  on  with  your  work.  Gardening, 
however,  will  always  be,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, experimenting.  New  sorts  will  all 
the  time  be  offering  themselves  for  prop- 
agation, and  you  will  yourself  originate 
better  things. 

As  "far  as  possible  gardens  should  face 
the  southeast,  or  east,  and  take  in  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  morning  sun. 
There  is  more  growth  under  the  morn- 
ing rays  than  under  the  noon  rays,  and 
the  rough  winds  do  not  sweep  as  freely 
down  from  the  northwest.  The  heat 
accumulates  in  the  soil  during  the  day, 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  a  late  frost 
in  spring,  or  an  early  frost  in  autumn. 

Shade  suits  a  few  things  and  hot 
noons  please  other  plants,  but  on  the 
whole  that  growth  is  the  most  perfect 
and  the  most  rapid  which  takes  place 
under  the  morning  sun.  Corn  is  an 
Inca  and  likes  sunshine  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting,  but  potatoes  will  grow 
in  the  shadows.  In  the  fruit  garden 
raspberries  need  the  full  sun  and  all 
they  can  get  of  it,  but  currants  will  do 
just  as  well  under  the  overarching  ap- 
ple trees. 

The  old-fashioned  garden  was  nota- 
ble mainly  for  incessant  weeding.  I 
recommend  to  the  country-home  maker 
to  grow  very  little  of  that  which  re- 
quires the  owner  to  be  much  on  his 
knees.  I  like  a  little  of  this  sort  of 
work — very  little,  and  what  I  get  of  it 
gives  a  relish  to  hammocks  and  veranda 
chairs.      I   am  willing  to   get   down  to 
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weed  one  or  two  rows  of  beets  for  greens 
and  a  few  carrots  for  early  slicing  in 
butter,  but  for  the  most  part  I  prefer 
to  buy  my  parsnips,  beets,  and  onions. 
The  kitchen  garden  which  I  have 
spoken  of  before,  not  far  from  the  door, 
can  accommodate  a  few  herbs  and  tur- 
nips, and  such  things  as  the  mother  may 
want  to  pull  in  haste. 

The  right  sort  of  country  woman  is 


These  two  are  about  all  the  herbs  that 
we  need,  provided  only  we  can  get  a 
handful  of  celery  seed  or  of  parsley 
seed  when  we  want  it.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  as  well  to  keep  this  corner 
open  to  a  few  roots  of  parsley.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  carraway  and  fennel 
seeds  are  not  as  much  in  use  as  former- 
ly. In  the  old-fashioned  days  we  had 
to  nibble  at  a  bunch  in  church  of  a  Sun- 
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coming  by  and  by,  who  will  do  nearly 
all  the  gardening  and  much  of  the  fruit 
picking.  I  do  not  think  a  woman  should 
do  only  indoors  work.  Hers  are  by  all 
means  the  hardest  tasks  in  ordinary 
American  life — in  the  country.  I  pity 
the  dragged-out  housekeeper,  sweeping, 
dusting,  washing  dishes — what  a  dreary 
and  detestable  monotony  of  life.  The 
coming  woman  will  help  out  of  doors 
and  the  coming  man  will  help  with  the 
work  indoors. 

But  this  kitchen  garden  fits  the  inter- 
lude, as  work  is  now  divided.  It  should 
be  half  flowers  and  half  vegetables,  with 
a  corner  for  summer  savory  and  sage. 


day,  during  the  long  sermons  and  pray- 
ers, to  keep  our  heads  from  nodding. 

However,  let  the  woman  do  as  she 
pleases ;  this  kitchen  garden  ought  also 
to  be  full  of  whimsies — where  a  wom- 
an's hobbies  show  themselves — changing 
every  year  if  she  desires.  I  have  my 
hobbies  also  in  the  orchard  and  field. 
Give  her  help  when  she  asks  for  it,  and 
make  no  masculine  remarks.  Some  years 
you  will  find  forget-me-nots  and  mign- 
onette ;  other  years  petunias  and  stocks. 

I  have  never  seen  a  real  Nature  lover 
who  did  not  change  likes  and  tastes. 
I  have  had  my  dahlia  spells  and  my  as- 
ter years,  and  just  now  am  delighting  in 
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phloxes  and  hollyhocks — the  nasturtium 
alone  has  remained  a  perennial  delight. 
I  am  sure  that  I  hear  you  say,  Where 
now  is  this  garden  that  we  are  to  make? 
So  far  as  we  can  see  you  have  turned 
our  whole  property  into  one  great  floral, 
vegetable,  and  small-fruit  park.  Is  that 
your  notion  of  a  country  place?  You 
have  hit  it  exactly.  Every  corner  and 
nook  of  a  country  home  should  bloom 


reach  over  they  may  cause  a  quarrel; 
somehow  the  more  acres  some  people 
have  the  more  uncomfortable  they  are 
about  boundary  lines. 

Apples  that  fall  over  the  bounds  be- 
long to  the  land  where  they  fall.  If  a 
grapevine  creeps  inquisitively  through 
the  fence  your  neighbor  may  shear  it  off 
close  to  the  boards — that  is,  if  he  have 
a  bit  of  spite  in  him.     A  quarrel  is  al- 
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with  something  and  bear  something. 
My  new  neighbor  just  over  the  fence 
asked  me  if  I  objected  to  his  cutting  the 
tendrils  of  a  huge  grapevine  that,  climb- 
ing forty  feet  high  on  a  wild  cherry  tree, 
hung  down  in  great  loops  and  tangles 
over  his  way  as  well  as  mine. 

I  told  him  he  could  do  as  he  pleased, 
but  I  would  advise  him  to  wait  until 
the  middle  of  May.  With  May  every 
line  and  loop  was  alive  with  flowers, 
and  the  fragrance  went  in  waves  over 
his  lawn  and  into  his  house.  He  said, 
"I  would  not  cut  it  for  one  hundred 
dollars."  One  must,  however,  consider 
his  neighbors   in  planting,    for   if   trees 


ways  in  reach  of  the  quarrelsome.  Veg- 
etables make  less  quarrels,  but  you  may 
as  well  be  careful  about  your  compost 
piles  and  not  have  them  where  the  drain- 
age can  be  complained  of. 

I  can  hardly  escape  the  necessity  of 
making  one  or  two  lists  for  you  in  the 
way  of  best  things  to  plant,  the  real  in- 
valuables  for  a  quiet  country  garden, 
the  varieties  that  I  have  tested  and  am 
willing  to  indorse  as  first  rate.  Of  as- 
paragus there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  improved  French  Argenteuil,  a 
variety  that  was  brought  to  this  country 
and  first  planted  in  South  Carolina.  It 
is  the  earliest  by  ten  days,  the  largest, 
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and  the  most  delicious.  In  market  it 
brings  twice  the  price  of  any  other  var- 
iety. 

If  you  love  this  vegetable  as  I  do, 
you  will  have  a  tidy  bed  at  least  two 
rods  square,  and  it  will  be  absolutely 
clean  of  weeds.  A  good  plan  will  be  to 
throw  some  litter  over  your  asparagus 
bed  as  a  winter  covering  and  then  burn 
it  over  as  soon  as  the  snow  thaws  in  the 
spring.  The  Conover's  Colossal  is  the 
variety  generally  grown  and  is  very 
good,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Ar- 
genteuil. 

Rhubarb,  or  pie  plant  as  the  house- 
keeper calls  it,  is  generally  a  very  infe- 
rior and  watery  affair,  but  the  Linnaeus 
is  an  improved  sort,  not  quite  so  big  as 
Victoria,  but  wonderfully  better.  I 
grow  both  sorts,  because  I  like  both 
quality  and  quantity,  and  both  these 
sorts  are  good.  I  have  already  told  you 
where  to  grow  it,  where  it  can  get  the 
richest  supply  of  food. 

I  have  never  seen  any  better  than 
that  which  I  saw  growing  just  outside 
a  Maine  farmer's  barnyard.  I  think 
many  a  country  homestead  could  adopt 
this  plan  of  getting  very  early  and  very 
luxuriant  spring  sauce.  It  is  called  pie 
plant  because  it  makes  delicious  pies — 
when  it  is  worked  up  by  a  born  cook. 

Some   Vegetables   Worth    While 

Among  the  beans  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  new  Burpee  Improved 
Bush  Lima.  This  is  a  real  lima  bean 
in  size  of  pod  and  bean,  but  growing  in 
the  bush  form.  It  produces  magnificent 
crops,  six  inches  long,  full  size  beans, 
and  moderately  early.  Of  the  cabbages 
you  must  find  out  by  experiment,  and 
the  same  with  the  celery,  for  there  are 
dozens  of  varieties  of  each  of  these  vege- 
tables, all  having  claim  on  the  gardener. 
A  small  family  in  the  country  can  grow 
all  the  cabbages  they  can  use  by  setting 
plants  in  little  vacancies  among  the 
berries  or  melons. 

Celery  does  not  need  the  hard  work 
that  was  formerly  given  to  it,  for  it 
bleaches  itself,  and  perhaps  the  Golden 
Self-blanching  is  about  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  we  have  yet  come.  It  requires 
no    banking    except   placing   boards   on 


each  side.  If  you  have  patience  and 
will  give  special  care,  try  a  few  cauli- 
flower plants,  either  the  Early  Alabaster 
or  the  Pearl  of  Denmark.  I  like  this  de- 
licious vegetable  when  it  is  well  cooked, 
but,  alas!  it  is  easily  spoiled. 

As  for  lettuce  it  is  impossible  to  get 
it  worth  the  plucking  unless  you  can 
give  it  an  exceedingly  rich  bit  of  ground. 
Try  a  place  where  you  have  had  a  com- 
post pile  until  the  ground  is  saturated 
with  food.  Fork  this  up  very  finely 
and  sow  Mignonette  and  Golden  Queen. 
Mignonette  will  give  you,  very  speedily, 
small  heads,  about  as  big  as  your  fist, 
and  delicious. 

If  there  is  room,  make  right  here  by 
the  lettuce  a  small  bed  for  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  salsify.  Remember  that 
this  is  the  place  where  you  must  get 
down  and  pull  weeds,  as  well  as  stand 
up  and  hoe  them.  The  richer  the  bed 
the  smaller  it  may  be,  for  you  will  get 
just  as  much  from  ten  feet  square  in 
rich  deep  soil  as  you  will  from  three 
times  that  space  of  hard  soil. 

I  give  tomatoes  precedence  and  am 
willing  to  spend  more  time  and  trouble 
with  them  than  with  most  other  vege- 
tables. They  are  started  in  a  cold 
frame  or  hot  bed,  and  no  plants  are  ever 
set  in  the  garden  that  are  not  as  thick 
through  as  your  finger.  Thin  them  in 
the  hot  bed  until  they  are  very  stout; 
then  take  them  up  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  dirt,  set  them  out  six  feet  apart,  crowd 
down  the  dirt  around  them,  mulch  them 
thoroughly,  and  my  word  for  it  you 
will  have  to  tie  them  to  stakes  inside  of 
a  month  and  the  loads  of  fruit  will  keep 
you  in  high  spirits.  The  two  best  va- 
rieties are  Golden  Queen  and  Living- 
ston's Stone,  although  there  are  several 
of  the  reds  of  about  equal  quality.  The 
Jack  Rose  and  Earliana  are  notable  for 
being  very  early  and  at  the  same  time 
solid  and  of  good  quality. 

Melons  are  halfway  between  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  and  there  are  so  many 
thoroughly  superb  sorts  that  I  can  only 
give  you  a  bit  of  my  own  experience. 
On  my  Northern  home  I  have  succeeded 
with  Jenny  Lind  and  the  Emerald  Gem 
among  muskmelons,  but  with  water- 
melons I  have  had  no  success  whatever 
in  this  climate,   with  the  single  excep- 
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tion  of  a  yellow-fleshed  sort,  the  seed  of 
which  came  to  me  from  Italy.  In  Flor- 
ida the  Florida  Favorite  and  the  Dixie 
are  two  of  the  more  popular  sorts,  but 
the  Triumph  is  a  new  sort  that  meets 
with  great  and  deserved  favor.  Prob- 
ably Kleckley  Sweets,  Paul's  Bonny,  and 
the  Bradford  are  about  even  rivals  and 
all  worth  testing.  The  Rocky  Ford 
muskmelon  is  nothing  more  than  the 
old  Gem  grown  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

Now  we  have  the  sweet  corn  and  the 
peas  still  to  provide  for.  I  grow  no 
corn  except  hybrids  of  my  own  creating, 
crosses  of  the  Black  Mexican  with  the 
Minnesota,  recrossed  into  Henderson, 
with  the  blood  of  the  Golden  Nugget 
intermixed.  It  is  incomparably  sweeter 
than  any  that  I  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chase. The  two  best  peas  that  I  grew 
during  the  last  year  were  Senator  and 
Carter's  Danby  Stratagem. 

My  ideal  is  always  a  plant  that  does 
not  grow  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  yielding  heavily  and  of 
the  finest  flavor.  For  a  long  while  I 
found  nothing  better  than  May  Queen 
and  A  No.  I.  Dainty  Duchess  is  the 
newest  claim  to  favor,  and  I  know 
enough  about  it  to  give  it  special  room 
in  my  next  garden  and  highly  recom- 
mend it.  Onions  and  a  few  other  vege- 
tables, I  have  already  told  you  I  leave 
entirely  to  the  market  gardener,  of  whom 
I  can  purchase. 

I  have  named  enough  to  set  you  at 
work,  and  I  can  see  you  getting  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  all  through  the 
summer  months  to  take  a  look  at  your 
growing  things.  I  can  see  also  the 
pride  with  which  you  carry  in  your  first 
tomatoes  or  a  bunch  of  golden  carrots. 
Your  rhubarb  will  make  earliest  spring 
joyous,  and  your  string  beans,  following 
my  directions,  will  not  be  all  picked  be- 
fore November.  You  recall  what  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  said  when  asked  to 
resume  his  crown,  "Come  and  see  my 
cabbages." 

By  the  way,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  said  enough  about  beans,  but  I 
have  told  you  how  they  enrich  the  soil 
instead  of  impoverishing  it.  I  advise 
you  to  grow  them  liberally  and  only  of 
the  best.     My  crossbreds  are  my  pride. 


The  best  of  them  will  some  day  be 
placed  on  the  market.  I  have  reduced 
the  selected  sorts  to  five  well-established 
kings  of  the  legume  kingdom.  •  My  ad- 
vice is  that  you  use  much  of  your  en- 
thusiasm in  starting  new  sorts  yourself. 
There  is  nothing  quite  so  noble  as  mak- 
ing this  world  richer  by  embodying 
your  hopes  and  thoughts  in  improved 
foods  for  the  human  race. 

You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  Burbank,  and  perhaps  you  have 
seen  some  of  his  creations.  If  he  had 
given  us  only  the  Burbank  potato  that 
would  have  been  enough,  but  he  is  giv- 
ing us  new  vegetables  and  new  fruits, 
so  many  that  we  might  almost  have  a 
Burbank  garden  and  a  Burbank  or- 
chard. Others  are  doing  quite  as  ex- 
cellent work,  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  any  decent  farmer  will  be  ashamed 
to  die  without  leaving  behind  him  some 
new  product  of  his  brains  and  skill. 

A    Creator   of   Grapes 

Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison, 
Texas,  has  given  the  world  a  list  of  at 
least  fifty  new  sorts  of  grapes  that  em- 
body the  finest  possibilities  of  all  our 
native  wildings  and  the  best  foreign 
sorts.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Japan, 
has  added  to  his  missionary  work  the 
exploitation  of  the  Japanese  persim- 
mon in  the  United  States.  I  recently 
heard  a  minister,  seventy-five  years  old, 
say,  "Well,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  for 
I  have  given  the  world  the  best  sweet 
corn  yet  produced."  His  garden  work 
seemed  surer  of  being  a  benison  than  his 
pulpit  work. 

Now  you  will  say  I  have  not  pro- 
vided for  a  special  flower  garden,  al- 
though I  have  suggested  a  big  array  of 
the  beautiful.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  in  a  small  country  home  to  culti- 
vate some  of  the  choicest  flowers  with 
the  least  possible  trouble.  Last  spring 
I  had  three  thousand  tulips  blossoming 
on  my  nine  acres,  but  not  one  tulip  bed. 
I  simply  thrust  my  tulip  bulbs  down 
through  into  the  soil  of  my  strawberry 
beds,  between  the  plants.  They  come 
up  and  blossom  as  if  they  owned  the 
soil,  but  the  flowers  are  gone  and  the 
stalks  are  dried  before  the  strawberries 
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have  got  out  of  bloom.  When  we  are 
picking  our  berries  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  six  weeks  earlier  this  was  a 
tulip  garden. 

Lilies  can  be  grown  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  best  I  have  seen  were  blos- 
soming in  the  vineyard  right  along 
through  the  grape  rows.  The  easiest 
sorts  for  common  country  folk  to  grow 
are  the  tall  White  Candidum,  a  magnifi- 
cent lily  for  July,  and  the  Japan  Lanci- 
foliums  for  August.  The  Auratum,  or 
Gold-banded,  will  do  equally  well,  if 
planted  nine  inches  deep  instead  of  five. 
Our  field  lilies  also  do  admirably  under 
similar  conditions. 

Nasturtiums  ask  only  for  a  hard,  bar- 
ren bank.  You  simply  must  not  feed 
them,  but  you  may  give  all  the  food  you 
can  to  the  pansies  that  grow  just  beside 
them.     Now  beyond  these  flowers  make 


a  specialty  of  daffodils  and  iris  in  the 
spring,  almost  anywhere  that  you  can 
press  them  down  along  by  the  hedges 
or  the  grape  rows.  Phloxes  alone  re- 
main as  my  hobby,  and  I  will  find  room 
for  this  superb  flower,  because  it  is  so 
profuse  in  bearing,  and,  if  you  please, 
you  may  cut  it  down  for  fall  blooming. 
If  you  secure  a  few  of  the  choicer  sorts 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
seedlings  that  are  improved  on  what  you 
have  set.  Select  your  best  seedlings, 
and  in  time  you  will  have  a  collection 
worth  the  while. 

Otherwise  among  the  flowers  let  your 
wife  and  children,  as  I  have  already 
said,  run  their  hobbies.  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  you  will  find  plenty  of  sweet 
peas  and  China  asters  somewhere  about. 

As  for  roses  you  can  do  as  you  please ; 
you  can  either  grow  them  in  your  shrub- 
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bery,  or  you  can  have  a  special  rose 
garden.  Only  enough  roses  we  will 
have;  it  is  not  home  without  them. 
Here  is  a  little  list  to  start  you.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  do  much  better 
at  the  outset  than  to  plant  what  are 
called  the  five  Cochets.  These  include 
yellow,  pink,  white,  red,  and  crimson 
and  are  entirely  hardy.  If  one  had 
nothing  else  but  this  group,  he  would 
be  well  supplied  with  roses  all  through 
the  blooming  season. 

If  you  wish  to  select  a  few  of  the  very 
best  ironclads,  out  of  what  is  called  the 
hybrid  perpetual  class,  take  General 
Jacqueminot,  Paul  Neyron,  Gloire 
Lyonaise,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 
White  American  Beauty,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  our 
newer  sorts.  With  this  plant  Betty  and 
Killarney  and  J.  B.  Clark,  a  huge  rose 
of  fine  quality.  Of  the  hybrid  teas  I 
should  select  Joseph  Hill,  Souvenir  de 
Wootton,  Olivia,  and  Franz  Deegan. 
All  the  roses  in  this  class  are  pretty  close 
to  hardy.  It  might  be  well  to  hill  them 
up  a  little  during  the  winter.  Virginia 
Coxe  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  crimson  roses. 

Roses   To  Be  Cultivated 

Of  the  older  roses  my  favorites  have 
been  Gloire  de  Margottin,  Her 
Majesty,  Margaret  Dickson,  Paul  Ney- 
ron, Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Clio.  If 
your  home  is  below  New  York  City  you 
can  add  largely  to  the  list  of  tea  roses; 
and  if  you  have  a  home  in  Florida  you 
may  plant  about  everything  that  you 
can  find  in  the  catalogues  and  pick  your 
arms  full  all  winter. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  to  the  list  of 
very  hardy  roses  Captain  Christy,  Giant 
of  Battles,  Jubilee,  and  Jules  Margot- 
tin. It  frets  me  that  I  cannot  add 
more  to  this  list,  all  the  while  I  am 
conscious  that  it  is  unwise.  One  of 
the  oldest  rose  growers  in  the  United 
States  announced  last  year  that  his  name 
would  be  borne  by  a  new  rose,  which 
he  considers  the  finest  ever  introduced — 
that  is  "Charles  Dingee."  Look  out 
for  this. 

Of  course  we  are  not  to  overlook  our 


berries,  although  they  have  been  in  the 
garden  but  a  very  short  time.  When  I 
was  a  boy  we  never  thought  of  grow- 
ing a  garden  blackberry,  or  raspberry,  or 
strawberry.  When  we  wished  for  ber- 
ries we  went  into  the  forest  clearings, 
and  for  strawberries  into  the  pastures 
and  meadows.  Now  we  have  varieties 
that  take  to  culture,  and  most  of  them 
will  do  nothing  out  of  cultivation. 

Of  raspberries  and  blackberries,  mul- 
berries and  huckleberries  I  shall  talk  in 
an  article  on  Orchards  and  Small 
Fruits,  because  nowadays  we  grow  these 
berries  along  with  our  plum  trees  and 
pear  trees.  The  strawberry  only  re- 
quires a  place  under  the  head  of  gar- 
dening. And  gardening  it  is,  for  of  all 
the  plants  that  we  grow,  not  one  re- 
quires more  care  and  work  to  get  good 
results  than  the  strawberry.  The  soil 
must  be  friable  or  mellow,  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  clean,  and  easily  irri- 
gated. When  the  plants  are  growing 
they  must  be  fed  well,  and  you  have 
to  move  your  beds  about  every  two  or 
three  years.  In  spite  of  all  this  a  small 
strawberry  bed  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  a  happy  country  home. 

I  think  I  have  planted  nearly  all  the 
new  sorts  of  these  berries  that  have  come 
out,  all  the  way  back  to  Wilson's  Al- 
bany, still  sold  as  the  Wilson.  Some  of 
these  were  superb  berries,  and  one  of 
them,  the  Cumberland  Triumph,  still 
creeps  around  in  my  orchard.  The 
Sharpless  appeared  about  1880,  and  it 
was  the  first  revelation  of  bigness  and 
goodness  combined — a  literal  mouthful, 
and  destined  to  be  the  parent  of  a  won- 
derful progeny. 

From  that  day  we  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  startling  strawberries,  each  new 
one  always  seeming  to  reach  the  very 
climax  of  evolution.  We  could  have 
got  on  very  nicely  if  nothing  better  had 
turned  up  than  Jucunda  and  Green  Pro- 
lific. But  human  ambition  was  aroused, 
and  horticulturists  had  discovered  what 
they  could  do.  I  think  not  less  than 
one  hundred  kinds  of  strawberries  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  each  one 
displacing  the  other,  until  at  last  we 
seemed  about  to  settle  down  on  Brandy- 
wine. 

In  my  judgment,  at  present,  the  best 
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all-around  strawberry  is  William  Belt, 
although  it  has  two  or  three  close  rivals 
in  Cardinal,  Glen  Mary,  and  some  of 
Thompson's  seedlings.  It  is  not  quite 
a  new  berry,  but  has  stood  a  thorough 
test  for  fully  ten  years,  everywhere  and 
under  all  conditions,  and  has  proved 
able  to  give  big  crops  of  delicious  fruit. 
Sample  is  another  good  and  reliable  sort 


be  a  deserved  favorite,  but  still  better 
was  the  old  Bubach  No.  5 — a  really  re- 
liable berry  that  has  been  tested  for 
twenty  years.  William  Belt,  however, 
will  stand  neglect  or  even  abuse,  and 
still  give  lots  of  big,  rich  berries,  as  if  it 
really  enjoyed  your  amazement  when 
you  walk  along  the  rows  or  lift  the 
leaves.     It  will  fight  its  way  with  weeds 
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for  general  culture,  and  so  is  Chesa- 
peake, and  for  a  just-right  year  Haver- 
land  is  a  wonder — only  it  is  not  good 
for  a  very  dry  or  a  very  wet  year.  It 
lays  whole  handfuls  of  strawberries 
down  on  the  ground,  so  many  and  so 
big  that  the  stems  cannot  hold  them  up ; 
mulch  underneath   is  needed. 

If  you  will  give  it  hill  culture  and 
very  rich  soil,  Marshall  will  astonish  you 
for  size,  and  its  quality  is  rarely  equaled. 
In  Florida  I  found  Lady  Thompson  to 


and  grass,  and  still  give  a  crop.  This 
is  my  personal  choice,  except  possibly 
one  or  two  of  my  own  seedlings. 

However,  do  not  think  that  laziness 
and  strawberries  can  ever  harmonize. 
Keep  the  dirt  stirred  until  picking  time 
comes ;  have  plenty  of  mulch  between 
the  rows,  and,  finally,  as  cold  weather 
comes,  cover  your  beds  lightly  with  com- 
post— not  too  heavily,  for  there  is  dan- 
ger of  rotting  the  plants.  I  always  al- 
low   the    leaves    to   show    through    the 
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covering.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  sex  of  strawberry- 
plants  and  the  necessity  of  securing  pol- 
len from  perfect  blooming  sorts  to  bring 
into  fruitage  those  which  lack,  stamens. 
There  is  something  in  this,  of  course,  but 
if  you  plant  two  or  three  sorts  in  adja- 
cent rows  this  problem  is  solved.  Mar- 
shall and  William  Belt  can  take  care  of 
themselves  alone.  A  new  sort  called 
Norwood  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
market,  but  the  stories  about  it  are  so 
amazing  that  I  will  do  no  more  than 
mention  it  in  this  article.  It  seems  to 
be  as  big  as  a  red  Astrachan  apple ;  I 
hope  not.  All  we  want  of  a  strawberry 
is  to  just  go  into  the  mouth,  or  at  least 
to  accommodate  itself  with  a  single  split 
from  a  silver  knife. 

What  we  have  to  say  about  spraying 
will  come  in  a  little  later,  in  another 
article,  but  we  must  not  omit  the  hot 
bed.  The  hot  beds  and  cold  frames  are 
needed  all  the  time,  not  only  to  start 
tomatoes  and  cabbages  for  very  early 
planting,  but  later  for  pinks,  sweet  Will- 
iams, and  anything  that  you  have  in 
the  way  of  biennials  and  perennials.  I 
like  best  beds  built  against  a  stone  wall, 
if  you  have  one,  and  I  would  make  the 
walls  of  the  bed  itself  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  length  must  depend  entirely  upon 
how  much  space  you  need,  but  the  width 
should  not  be  over  three  to  four  feet. 

The  slope,  if  possible,  should  be  to  the 
east  or  south,  or  the  southwest;  best  of 
all  to  the  southeast.     A  wooden  frame 


is  often  the  best  that  you  can  do,  and 
it  should  be  in  a  sheltered  nook,  behind 
a  hedge,  or  possibly  in  a  corner  of  the 
barn.  The  make-up  is  simply  horse 
manure  fermented  and  over  this  a  layer 
of  very  fine  rich  mold.  For  some  seeds 
I  prefer  pure  sand  and  for  others  leaf 
mold.  You  can  generally  find  about 
what  you  want  around  the  edge  of  the 
barnyard. 

You  are  at  last  in  your  country  gar- 
dens, and  the  puzzles  will  begin  to  pro- 
pound themselves,  while  others  will 
solve  themselves.  I  have  only  tried  to 
answer  a  few  of  your  questions,  although 
you  are  bubbling  over  with  more  in- 
quiries. Do  not  be  foolish  enough  to 
write  them,  but  study  them  out  for  your- 
self. Remember  all  the  while  that  you 
have  no  moral  or  physical  right  to  ex- 
haust your  land.  Find  out  how  to 
make  soil  and  how  to  keep  it  rich.  You 
and  I  will  have  another  talk  on  this 
subject  by  and  by. 

There  is  almost  always  fertility  be- 
low to  bring  up — especially  in  sandy 
land,  and  there  is  always  a  wealth  of 
plant  food  in  the  air  to  bring  down. 
The  sum  of  your  problem,  and  all  your 
problems,  is  how  to  get  at  the  nitrogen 
which  you  own  overhead  and  the  phos- 
phates or  potash  that  you  own  down 
below. 

Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  at  it.  I  wish 
you  may  be  so  happy  that  you  will  un- 
derstand how  it  was  that  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden. 
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T  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
even  for  the  veriest  tyro  in  motor- 
car driving  to  acquire  an  apparent 
facility  with  his  hands  and  feet, 
which  is  based  on  nothing  deeper 
than  a  knowledge  of  what  the  va- 
rious controls  of  the  car  will  do  when 
you  touch  them.  It  seems  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  for  example,  to  get 
your  motor  going  by  turning  the  start- 


ing handle  on  the  front.  Yet  the  prev- 
alence of  sprained  thumbs  among  even 
licensed  chauffeurs — -recently  alluded  to 
editorially  by  a  metropolitan  daily — 
shows  pretty  clearly  that,  granting  they 
know  enough,  they  do  not  always  use 
their  brains  to  the  extent  of  not  grasp- 
ing the  handle  with  the  thumb  when 
cranking  the  machine. 

This  one  primary  step  toward  driving 
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your  car  illustrates  aptly  the  difference 
between  driving  with  brains  and  driving 
without.  A  slight  woman  has  brawn 
enough  to  turn  over  a  starting  handle, 
but  a  prodigiously  powerful  man  may 
do  it  wrongly,  to  the  point  of  spraining 
his  thumb  or  wrist,  if  he  does  not  ap- 
ply his  brains  sufficiently  to  be  always 
aware  of  the  purposes  of  the  movements 
through  which  his  arm  is  going. 

The  orthodox  method  is  to  stand  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  handle,  grasp  it 
with  the  four  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
but  not  with  the  thumb  which  must  lie 
along  the  handle.  '  Raise  the  handle  to 
its  highest  point,  press  in,  and  turn 
down  from  left  to  right.  When  the 
handle  has  passed  the  lowest  point  and 
you  begin  to  pull  upward,  you  should 
feel  a  resistance  caused  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  mixture,  as  one  or  more  pis- 
tons rise  toward  the  cylinder  head. 

The  theory  is — and  you  will  have  to 
concern  yourself  with  theory  if  you  wish 
to  drive  with  brains — that,  when  you 
have  turned  on  the  cock  admitting  gaso- 
line to  the  carburetor,  opened  the  throttle 
somewhat  so  that  a  fairly  rich  mixture 
may  flow  into  the  cylinders,  and  pushed 
your  ignition-advance  lever  back  as  far 
as  possible  {and  not  forward  by  mis- 
take), then  as  you  pull  upward  you  will 
feel  a  resistance  due  to  compression  of 
the  explosive  mixture.  You  should 
reach  a  point  just  before  you  have  made 
a  complete  revolution  of  the  handle 
when  a  spark  in  one  of  the  cylinders 
will  ignite  the  mixture,  start  the  motor, 
and  jerk  the  handle  out  of  your  fingers 
— harmlessly  if  your  thumb  lies  along  it. 

This  will  probably  happen  if  the  com- 
pression of  your  cylinders  is  of  the  best. 
But  the  compression  of  cylinders  deteri- 
orates with  use  and  you  may  not  feel 
the  full  resistance  till  you  are  at  the 
very  top  of  your  upward  pull  or  be- 
yond that  point.  The  instinct  of  brawn 
is  to  push  on  down  over  the  compres- 
sion. It  is  the  cardinal  rule  of  brain 
never  to  push  down  over  the  compres- 
sion for  the  reason  that,  in  case  you 
have  left  your  spark  lever  forward,  the 
spark  will  go  off  in  some  cylinder  be- 
fore the  piston  has  passed  dead  center, 
driving  the  handle  violently  backward 
against  your  palm.     The  safe  and  ra- 


tional way,  when  you  feel  the  resistance 
of  compression  increasing  on  your  up- 
ward pull  but  you  are  unable  to  pull 
over  it  before  reaching  the  highest  point, 
is  not  to  pass  that  point,  but,  releasing 
the  handle  from  engagement,  turn  back 
and  pull  upward  again,  when  you  should 
turn  over  the  compression  on  the  up 
stroke. 

This  may  seem  intricate  enough  to 
the  motorist  who  wants  to  do  things 
without  thinking  them  out.  If  he  is  in- 
experienced enough  not  to  have  formed 
any  bad  habits  in  cranking,  or  if  he  has 
"gotten  away"  with  them,  escaping  a 
serious  sprain  of  thumb  or  wrist,  he  can 
convince  himself  thus:  Let  him  set  the 
switch  of  his  ignition  circuit  at  "off," 
turn  over  his  starting  handle  several 
times  thus  compressing  a  fresh  charge 
in  each  cylinder,  and  then  simultaneous- 
ly switch  on  the  ignition  and  push  the 
spark  lever  sharply  forward  to  the  limit. 

If  this  does  not  cause  ignition  in  one 
of  the  cylinders  and  start  the  motor,  he 
may  switch  off  the  ignition,  push  the 
spark  lever  back,  turn  over,  the  crank 
several  times,  switch  on  the  ignition 
again,  leaving  the  spark  lever  as  it  is,  and 
then  pull  the  crank  upward  over  the  re- 
sistance. The  motor  should  start  before 
he  can  push  down  on  compression.  This 
process  will  teach  him  something  of  the 
feel  of  compression  just  before  the  point 
where  he  can  pull  over  it. 

Will  Not  Drive  Itself 

A  whole  chapter  almost  could  be  writ- 
ten on  cranking  a  car  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  master  the  ultimate  finesse  of 
driving.  It  is  obvious  that  finesse  of  any 
kind  is  impossible  without  the  applica- 
tion of  brains.  Rudyard  Kipling  once 
aptly  summed  up  the  situation  in  which 
the  driver  of  a  motor  car  finds  himself 
as  regards  brains. 

"A  horse,"  he  said,  "in  most  harnesses 
does  the  work  for  which  his  driver  is 
paid ;  and  when  the  man  is  more  than 
usual  drunk,  the  beast  will  steer  him 
home.  Not  so  the  car;  she  demands  of 
her  driver  a  certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion, the  capacity  of  unflickering  atten- 
tion, and  absolute  sobriety." 

It  does  not  require  a  temperance  lee- 
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ture  to  make  plain  that  there  can  be  no 
"driving  with  brains"  that  are  fuddled 
by  drink — even  to  those  who  have  but 
a  primitive  notion  of  what  the  manage- 
ment of  a  car  in  motion  involves.  But 
that  "certain  standard  of  education"  de- 
manded of  the  automobile  driver  must 
be  based  on  some  native  intelligence  and 
considerable  careful  study,  to  supple- 
ment a  knowledge  of  what  the  controls 
of  a  car  will  do,  by  an  understanding 
of  how  they  do  it  and  why  they  are 
needed  for  the  work  they  are  designed 
to  perform. 

For  example,  you  know  perfectly 
well,  without  ever  having  seen  an  auto- 
mobile, that  the  brakes  are  intended  to 
stop  it.  But  when  you  begin  to  drive 
you  discover  two  brakes.  One  is  oper- 
ated by  a  foot  pedal  and  usually  ex- 
ercises a  drag  on  the  countershaft;  the 
other  responds  to  a  hand  lever  which 
you  soon  learn  to  distinguish  from  the 
change-speed  lever  and  the  reverse  lever, 
all  three  being  situated  conveniently  to 
your  right  hand.  It  does  not  require 
much  investigation  to  learn  that  this 
hand  brake  operates  band  friction  on 
one  or  both  rear-wheel  hubs  of  your  au- 
tomobile. 

How  to  Use  the  Brakes 

But  you  must  go  further  in  the  use 
of  your  brains  and  learn  that  the  foot- 
pedal  brake  on  the  countershaft  puts 
a  frictional  strain  on  the  transmission 
system  of  the  car.  This  is  quite  acute 
on  the  countershaft  and  its  bearings 
where  an  excessive  strain  is  likely  to  do 
costly  damage.  The  obvious  deduction 
is  that  this  transmission  brake  should  be 
applied  only  when  driving  in  a  crowded 
street  or  when  your  car  is  traveling  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Then  by  brief  and  gradual  application 
of  this  foot  brake  you  can  safely  bring 
the  car  down  to  a  slower  speed  or  a 
gradual  stop. 

The  action  of  the  hand  brake  is  to  re- 
duce the  revolution  of  the  rear  wheels 
and  its  frictional  force  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  them  and  the  tires.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  applied  whenever  you 
want  to  bring  your  car  to  a  full  stop 
from  some  fair  degree  of  speed,  or  to  a 


sudden  stop  necessitated  by  danger,  or 
in  controlling  speed  on  long,  heavy 
grades. 

Even  when  you  realize  all  this,  you 
understand  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  braking  the  car,  and  the  alert 
brain  must  always  be  in  communication 
with  the  sensitive  hand,  till  they  learn 
to  work  together  automatically;  in 
other  words,  until  you  have  acquired 
the  "feel"  of  the  amount  of  pressure 
you  are  putting  on  the  wheels,  which 
should  be  no  more  than  enough  to 
check  their  speed  up  to  a  point  just 
short  of  dragging  the  tires.  Through 
experience — and  experience  is  doing 
things  consciously;  that  is,  with  brains 
— your  arm  will  learn  to  apply  a  steady 
pull,  which  you  will  ease  off  a  little 
just  before  the  wheels  begin  to  drag  and 
then  reapply  with  progressive  force  till 
the  car  stops  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  without  undue  strain  or  wear  on 
the  tires. 

There  would  not  be  space  short  of  a 
book  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of  every 
operation  in  which  the  motorist  must 
use  his  brains,  in  the  sphere  of  driving 
alone.  Mixing  experience  with  gray 
matter  is  the  essential  whereby  he  must 
perfect  his  skill  and  satisfaction  in  the 
use  of  the  car.  But  before  that  experi- 
ence, and  always  back  of  it,  must  he  that 
right  attitude  of  mind,  the  brainy  atti- 
tude, as  a  talisman  of  success.  Just  as 
one  cannot  get  the  best  use  out  of  his 
own  body  without  understanding  as 
much  as  possible  of  how  its  various 
functions  perform  their  work,  so  the 
motorist  must  know  not  only  the  anat- 
omy of  his  car,  but  also  the  functioning 
of  the  mechanisms  which  go  to  make  it 
complete. 

For  example,  in  starting  you  know 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  open  the 
throttle  so  as  to  admit  the  mixture  to 
the  cylinders.  When  you  exercise  your 
brains  in  the  operation,  you  will  seek  to 
determine  how  far  to  open  it.  If  you 
have  a  light-powered  car,  you  will  re- 
quire a  fairly  rich  mixture  in  order  that 
the  fly  wheel  may  be  sent  around  at  a 
good  rate,  thus  heightening  the  power 
which  the  clutch  must  absorb  when  it 
is  let  in.  In  a  low-powered  car,  unless 
the  motor  is  started  pretty  strong,  the 
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load  thrown  upon  it  by  the  clutch  may 
stop  it  with  undesirable  strain. 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  high-powered 
car  the  full  force  of  the  motor  is  more 
than  is  needed  and  the  throttle  should  be 
but  moderately  opened.  Here- too  rich 
a  mixture  will  start  your  motor  off  on 
a  race,  and  when  this  happens  by  mis- 
take, the  brainy  driver  will  throttle 
down  at  once  and  get  it  just  right  be- 
fore letting  in  the  clutch.  His  object 
is  to  avoid  the  strain  on  the  transmission 
which  would  otherwise  occur. 

This  sort  of  driver  never  leaps  into 
his  seat,  jams  in  the  clutch,  and  goes  off 
with  a  jerk.  He  gets  the  proper  "feel" 
of  his  throttle.  The  ear  of  experience 
tells  him  when  his  motor  is  running 
smoothly  with  sufficient  power,  and  he 
lets  it  run  for  the  moment  or  so  neces- 
sary to  obtain  complete  lubrication  of 
the  cylinders.  Not  till  then  does  he  let 
in  his  clutch — gradually ;  nor  does  he 
advance  the  spark  nor  change  the  speed 
gears  till  the  car  is  in  full,  equable 
motion. 

Likewise  in  stopping,  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the  ap- 
plication of  brakes,  the  brainy  driver  re- 
members that  in  pulling  out  the  clutch 
he  is  relieving  his  motor  of  a  heavy  load, 
and  when  he  does  so  he  is  careful  to 
forestall  racing  by  retarding  the  spark 
and  throttling  down.  Neither  will  he 
take  chances  on  wearing  the  motor  un- 
duly by  letting  it  run  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  so  while  the  car  is  at  rest,  but 
will  switch  off  his  ignition,  and  will  in 
either  case  set  the  change-speed  lever  at 
"neutral"  so  that  the  gears  are  nowhere 
enmeshed  and  the  clutch  is  kept  auto- 
matically out  of  contact. 

Brains  in   Changing  Speed 

Perhaps  there  is  no  phase  of  driving 
in  which  brains  are  less  frequently  used 
than  in  changing  speed.  Of  all  the  op- 
erations to  which  the  cardinal  rule  of 
driving — "Do  nothing  suddenly" — ap- 
plies, this  is  the  one.  And  yet  any  day 
in  a  walk  on  city  streets  your  teeth  will 
be  set  on  edge  constantly  by  the  harsh, 
strident  "growl"  of  gears  jammed  into 
engagement  by  motorists  who  should 
know  better. 


The  temptation  is,  of  course,  to  yank 
the  lever  the  moment  the  idea  of  a 
change  of  speed  occurs  to  your  mind. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that,  theo- 
retically, the  gears  should  be  traveling 
at  the  same  speed  before  being  shoved 
into  engagement.  Likewise  the  clutch 
should  be  thrown  out  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  point  of  slipping  readily,  to  avoid 
undue  strain  on  the  shaft. 

In  changing  from  low  to  high,  by 
throttling  down  somewhat  you  make 
the  motor  act  as  a  brake  on  the  clutch 
shaft,  which  is  tantamount  to  accelerat- 
ing the  speed  of  the  wheels.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  do  this  latter  to  bring 
the  higher  gear  up  to  the  speed  of  the 
shaft.  Since  this  cannot  be  done,  slow- 
ing the  shaft  is  the  alternative. 

In  changing  from  high  to  low,  obvi- 
ously the  wheels  should  be  slowed  and 
the  clutch  shaft  accelerated,  then  re- 
leased from  the  motor  as  aforesaid.  The 
gears  then  being  approximately  at  the 
same  speed,  it  should  be  possible  to 
throw  them  into  engagement  by  a  steady, 
firm  shove  of  the  lever.  They  should 
be  thrown  in  sharply  or  not  at  all. 

If  they  grind  against  each  other,  re- 
lease the  lever  and  try  again.  Expert- 
ness  in  changing  speed  is  well  worth  the 
patience  and  thought  expended  in  ac- 
quiring it,  both  in  the  saving  in  wear  on 
the  car  and  the  increased  comfort  of 
riding. 

Driving  on  gradients  is  another  art 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  brains.  The 
uninitiated,  while  admitting  perhaps 
that  going  uphill  involves  some  difficul- 
ties, can  see  no  great  education  required 
for  coming  down.  Yet  it  is  quite  easy 
to  damage  the  car  seriously  by  doing 
the  latter  thoughtlessly.  The  general 
practice  is  to  use  the  motor  as  a  brake, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  out  the  igni- 
tion and  throttling  down  or  off  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  clutch  in. 

The  pistons  are  now  being  forced 
against  the  compression  by  the  clutch 
shaft,  instead  of  vice  versa  as  in  normal 
running.  This  tends  to  slow  the  shaft 
and  consequently  the  wheels.  The  dan- 
ger is  in  coming  down  so  fast  as  to  over- 
run the  speed  at  which  the  motor  is 
designed  to  work  to  capacity,  thus  seri- 
ously injuring  it.    Hence  the  hand  brake 
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must  be  used  to  keep  the  speed  of  the 
car  down  below  this  point.  On  steeper 
grades  employing  the  low-speed  gear  in- 
creases the  braking  effect  of  the  motor. 

There  are  some  long,  easy  gradients 
down  which  it  is  safe  to  coast — with  due 
attention  to  having  the  hand  brake 
ready — with  the  clutch  thrown  out  and 
the  speed  gears  at  "neutral"  the  igni- 
tion and  throttle  being  "off."  On 
reaching  the  bottom,  estimate  the  mo- 
mentum, set  the  change-speed  lever  at 
the  speed  which  corresponds  to  it,  open 
throttle,  and  switch  on  ignition,  letting 
in  the  clutch  slowly,  when  the  motor 
will  take  up  its  cycle.  Thus  occasionally 
you  can  relieve  the  strain  on  the  various 
bearings  and  allow  them  and  the  motor 
to  cool  somewhat  and  become  lubricated. 

The  driver  must  use  careful  judgment 
in  determining  whether  the  grade  is 
long  and  easy  enough  to  permit  of  this. 
Never  coast  down  a  steep  grade,  but 
keep  the  car  fully  controlled  by  the  brake 
and  the  motor  as  explained  above. 

In  driving  uphill,  the  object  is,  of 
course,  to  secure  as  powerful  a  "push- 
off"  as  the  motor  can  put  upon  the  tires 
of  the  driving  wheels  against  the  road, 
without  causing  them  to  slip  and  thus 
lose  traction.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
take  an  upgrade  on  the  high  speed  and, 
when  the  motor  begins  to  slow  as  it  feels 
the  extra  load  gravitation  puts  upon  it, 
to  change  to  the  lower  speeds  progress- 
ively. The  brainy  driver  must  become 
familiar  with  the  degrees  of  flagging  in 
his  motor  to  know  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  change  and  when  not.  The 
general  principle  is  to  change  as  little 
as  possible  on  an  upgrade. 

In  other  words  the  idea  is  to  suit  the 
speed  to  the  load,  and  not  change  need- 
lessly simply  because  the  car  is  running 
a  little  slower,  so  long  as  the  motor  is 
taking  the  load  comfortably.  The  brainy 
driver  retards  the  spark  in  that  case  to 
the  point  of  best  efficiency,  and  goes  up 
a  little  more  slowly,  that  is  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  careful  not  to  let  the 
motor  flag  too  much  before  changing, 
and  he  changes  quickly  at  the  proper 
moment  so  as  not  to  let  the  momentum 
of  the  car  fall  below  the  point  where 
the  speed  will  prove  effective.  If  he  did 
he  would  have  to  change  almost  imme- 


diately thereafter  to  the  first  speed,  and 
perhaps  as  quickly  to  the  hand  brake 
to  keep  from  going  down  backward. 
Above  all  things  in  changing  speed  on 
an  upgrade  he  lets  in  the  clutch  very 
gently  so  as  not  to  overload  and  stop 
the  motor. 

In  suiting  the  power  to  the  load,  in- 
telligent throttling  and  manipulating  the 
spark  will  give  you  a  range  of  speeds 
with  the  power  of  which  on  gradients 
experience  will  make  you  familiar.  You 
may  even  find  that  your  reverse  speed 
will  help  you  out  on  some  hill  where 
you  have  to  turn  around  and  "crab  it." 
This  should  only  be  done  by  making 
the  turn  and  holding  the  car  at  full 
stop  with  the  hand  brake  before  throw- 
ing in  the  reverse.  Reversing  when 
the  car  is  in  motion  should  never  be  at- 
tempted as  it  is  almost  certain  to  do 
damage  to  the  shaft. 

If  you  find  that  the  reverse  speed  will 
not  start  you  up  the  hill  again,  you  will 
have  to  go  down  and  either  try  again 
or  abandon  it.  Of  course  you  should 
know  enough  not  to  attempt  to  use  the 
reverse  in  hill  climbing  unless  its  speed 
is  lower  than  the  lowest  forward. 

Learn  to  Ride  Backward 

It  may  not  be  often  that  the  motorist 
is  called  upon  to  drive  backward,  but  it 
is  worth  his  while  to  practice  it  till  he 
can  steer  with  equal  facility  in  either 
direction  and  can  run  backward  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  knowing  all  the  while 
exactly  what  he  is  about.  This  ability 
is  extremely  valuable  sometimes  in  ex- 
tricating the  car  from  a  traffic  tangle, 
and  an  occasion  may  arise  when  it  will 
be  the  means  of  avoiding  positive  danger. 

In  judgment  as  to  how  and  when  to 
apply  or  control  speed  the  driver  must 
use  his  brains  as  actively  as  in  any  other 
motor  matter.  The  rudiments  of  speed 
control  lie  in  the  throttle  and  the  spark 
lever,  and  the  reader  may  well  review 
what  was  said  of  the  manipulation  of 
these  in  the  first  article  of  this  series. 

Remember  that  the  throttle  controls 
the  proportions  of  air  and  gasoline  va- 
por compounded  in  the  carburetor,  the 
alembic  of  the  automobile.  It  is  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  air  than 
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too  little.  On  the  warm,  dry  days  of 
summer  more  air  in  the  mixture  is  ad- 
visable than  when  the  atmosphere  is 
cold  and  humid.  Too  rich  a  mixture, 
one  containing  a  preponderance  of  gaso- 
line, lacks  the  oxygen  to  insure  complete 
combustion,  and  is  the  secret  of  excessive 
carbon  deposits  in  the  cylinder,  of  over- 
heating and  loss  of  power. 

Many  cars  have  either  automatic  air 
valves  or  automatic  carburetors,  and  in 
those  that  have  not,  some  means  should 
be  provided  for  regulating  the  air  in- 
halations of  the  carburetor  so  that  the 
driver  may  acquire  skill  in  obtaining  the 
right  mixture  for  all  occasions.  The 
only  time  the  driver  should  allow  him- 
self unusual  liberty  in  opening  the  throt- 
tle is  when  an  emergency  requires  un- 
usual power  which  the  highly  explosive 
property  of  a  rich  mixture  provides. 

The  spark  lever  controls  the  time  at 
which  the  mixture  is  ignited  in  the  cyl- 
inder head.  No  matter  at  how  many 
revolutions  per  minute  the  motor  is  run- 
ning, to  give  the  best  results  this  ignition 
should  occur  when  the  piston  is  within 
ten  to  five  per  cent  of  its  full  upward 
stroke  of  compression.  Within  these 
limits  early  ignition  accelerates  the  speed 
by  giving  a  more  powerful  explosion. 
So  in  going  uphill,  as  the  force  of  grav- 
ity slows  the  revolutions  of  the  motor 
per  minute,  the  spark  lever  should  be  set 
back  gradually  notch  by  notch,  so  as  not 


to  explode  the  mixture  before  due  com- 
pression in  each  cylinder  has  been  ob- 
tained. On  topping  the  grade  on  to  a 
level  stretch  or  slight  decline  as  the  en- 
gine begins  to  pick  up  again  the  spark 
must  be  advanced  to  meet  the  moment 
of  proper  compression. 

It  shows  an  utter  lack  of  brains  to 
run  with  the  spark  lever  always  at  a 
fixed  point,  since  with  a  slow-running 
engine  the  mixture  is  exploded  before 
being  properly  compressed,  and  when 
the  revolutions  per  minute  are  near  their 
maximum,  the  firing  is  too  late.  In 
both  cases  the  cylinders  become  over- 
heated and  a  strain  is  put  upon  the  crank 
shaft,  while  power  is  distinctly  lost. 

Never  retard  the  ignition  in  order  to 
slow  the  engine  and  check  the  speed  of 
the  car.  You  will  burn  away  the  seat- 
ing of  your  valves,  overheat  your  ex- 
haust pipe,  and  perhaps  blow  out  the 
asbestos  washers  near  the  cylinder  wall. 
The  throttle  or  the  switching  off  of  the 
ignition  altogether  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate means  of  cutting  down  your  en- 
gine's speed. 

Once  the  motorist  has  assumed  the 
brainy  attitude  in  his  driving  he  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  acquire  for  himself  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  which  will  make 
him  indeed  an  expert,  capable  of  adding 
satisfaction  and  exhilaration  to  his  own 
use  of  his  car  and  to  his  guests'  experi- 
ence of  it. 


CASTING    FOR    MUSKELLUNGE 

BY   LOUIS    RHEAD 


THE  muskellunge  is  so  well  known 
to  anglers  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  its  habits  and  nature, 
or  the  noble  resistance  it  displays  when 
captured.  I  purpose  rather  to  suggest 
that  much  more  real  sport  can  be  enjoyed 
by  using  tackle  like  that  employed  in 
taking  salmon  of  a  similar  size  and  re- 
sisting power;  by  discarding  all  lures 
which  have  three — sometimes  five-treble 
hooks;  by  doing  away  with  piano-wire 
leaders,  thick  hand  lines,  and  short,  stiff 
rods ;  by  desisting  from  the  mode  of  fish- 


ing called  "trolling"  and  raising  the 
standard  to  the  worthy  plane  of  casting 
either  with  live  bait  or  artificial  lures. 
During  a  two-weeks'  trip  last  Octo- 
ber to  Chautauqua  Lake  I  noticed  that 
trolling  was  exclusively  employed,  in 
some  cases  with  hand  lines,  although 
most  anglers  used  one  or  two  rods  with 
the  lure  trailing  a  hundred  feet  behind 
the  boat  just  inside  the  great  beds  of 
pickerel  weeds  that  grow  seventy-five 
feet  out  from  the  shore.  I  assumed  that 
few  of  these  fishermen  were  experts  be- 
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cause  it  requires  no  skill  to  troll,  but 
considerable  skill  to  cast  a  good-sized 
minnow.  The  latter,  if  done  properly, 
however,  gives  much  better  results  inas- 
much as  the  bait  can  be  placed  in  more 
desirable  hiding  places  of  the  musky. 

'  Like  every  other  game  fish  the  musky 
needs  all-round  good  tackle,  light,  yet 
strong.  So  from  past  experience  I  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  six-foot,  six-inch 
steel  rod,  weighing  thirteen  ounces,  with 
agate  guides  and  solid  agate  top  and  a 
celluloid-wound,  long-grip  handle  with 
the  reel  seat  on  top.  I  used  a  surf-cast- 
ing reel  with  throw-off  handle  to  facili- 
tate casting  and  a  leather  thumb  brake 
to  retard  rushes. 

This  reel  is  rather  heavy,  but  its  large 
handle  (stationary  while  casting)  has 
such  a  powerful  leverage  that  the  very 
largest  fish  can  be  mastered  and  the  line 
retrieved  quickly  enough  for  the  most 
rapid  inward  rush.  Furthermore,  it  is 
capable  of  holding  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  feet  of  line  which  permits  long- 
distance rushes  in  deep  water.  A  good 
line  is  the  first  thing  of  importance  that 
a  bait  caster  must  have  for  upon  it  alone 
depends  the  placing  of  the  bait  easily 
before  the  fish  and  the  sure  and  safe 
landing  after  the  strike.  One  of  the  best 
lines  I  have  used  is  of  undressed,  hard- 
braid,  undyed  raw  silk,  tested  to  forty 
pounds'  pull.  The  other  is  a  linen  center 
line,  tested  to  fifty  pounds'  pull.  Both 
are  the  same  thickness,  light  in  color  and 
weight,  the  latter  being  hardly  as  pliable 
for  casting  as  the  pure  silk,  but  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  will  probably  last  as 
long  or  longer.  The  trials  and  troubles 
of  bait  casting  are  materially  lessened 
by  using  a  fine  line  such  as  those  men- 
tioned. 

For  casting  purposes  it  is  well  to  have 
a  yard  leader  of  fine  four-ply  woven  gut, 
tested  to  forty  pounds'  pull,  to  which 
should  be  attached  by  a  barrel  swivel  a 
six-inch,  wired-gut  snell  and  to  it  fas- 
tened a  single  hook,  number  9/0  of 
wide  bend  and  ample-forked  barb,  Van 
Vleck  pattern. 

In  every  locality  where  the  musky 
abides  a  different  artificial  lure  and  live 
bait  is  in  use.  In  some  places  the  spoon 
and  spinner  are  taken  in  spring  and  a 
minnow  or  frog  in  the  fall.     In  swift 


runways  of  rivers  some  anglers  use  pieces 
of  pork  rind  or  red  flannel  cut  in  va- 
rious shapes  to  flutter  from  the  hook  at- 
tached to  a  spoon.  Others  hook  a  min- 
now or  frog  below  the  spoon  or  spinner, 
and  many  use  only  a  good-sized  silver 
chub  or  shiner  hooked  through  the  eyes 
or  from  underneath  so  that  the  point 
comes  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
lips  of  most  small  fishes  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  well  in  casting.  The 
same  method  should  be  used  in  hooking 
a  frog,  or  any  other  live  bait. 

The  variety  of  artificial  minnows, 
spoons,  spinners,  and  other  devices  have 
become  so  numerous  within  the  last  year 
or  two  as  to  make  a  fair  choice  diffi- 
cult, but  a  medium-sized  spoon  attach- 
ment to  any  live  bait  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  most  killing  lure  for  muskies.  A 
heavy  artificial  lure  is  inconvenient  to 
cast;  one  that  floats  is  better.  Casting 
accidents  which  frequently  occur  will 
not  always  allow  a  quick  enough  retrieve 
before  the  heavy  lure  sinks  to  a  snag  or 
other  troubles  on  the  bottom. 

A   Good  Man  in  the  Boat 

The  greatest  comfort  to  an  angler  in 
lake  fishing  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
oarsman  who  is  intelligent,  quick,  obe- 
dient and  silent;  one  that  is  familiar 
with  the  lurking  places  of  the  fish  forces 
the  boat  quickly  to  the  desired  spot  with- 
in easy  casting  distance,  moves  to  pas- 
tures new  in  the  right  direction  and 
time,  goes  for  deep  water  at  once  the 
fish  is  on,  and  goes  backward  or  for- 
ward to  assist  the  angler  while  playing 
the  fish;  in  short,  one  who  relieves  the 
angler  of  the  necessity  of  giving  orders 
during  the  time  his  entire  energies  are 
centered  on  the  fight.  Such  a  boatman 
is  a  jewel  of  untold  value. 

By  far  the  best  time  for  muskellunge 
fishing  is  May  or  June ;  then  again  in 
September  and  October  up  to  freezing 
time.  After  spawning  in  the  spring 
they  quickly  regain  strength  and  activity 
by  continuous  feeding,  yet  they  are  at 
all  times  ravenously  hungry.  In  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August  they  are 
sometimes  caught  in  deep  runways  or 
holes  at  the  sides  of  rapid  streams,  but 
they    are    not    actively   engaged    in    the 
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search  of  food  and  merely  take  the  lure 
out  of  spite  or  ill  temper.  The  muskel- 
lunge  loves  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun 
among  the  lily  leaves  and  pickerel  weed, 
and  a  deftly  cast  minnow,  even  in  the 
hot  months,  will  sometimes  tempt  them. 

The  most  successful  time  of  day  is  to 
fish  from  10  a.m.  till  near  noon;  then 
again  from  4  P.M.  to  dark.  But  muskies 
are  exceedingly  erratic.  I  fished  for 
three  days  without  a  single  strike;  then 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  pouring  rain  at 
evening,  I  got  vicious  strikes  at  nearly 
every  cast,  landing  two  and  losing  two 
in  the  weeds  after  dark.  The  afternoon 
is  by  far  the  best;  then  it  is  that  most 
often  they  are  in  the  humor.  Unlike 
pike  and  pickerel,  which  are  always 
voraciously  inclined,  the  muskellunge 
when  good  is  very  good,  but  when  bad 
is  very  bad. 

When  the  boat  is  in  position  and  still 
cast  to  the  edge  of  the  weeds.  My  cast- 
ing is  limited  to  a  side  cast,  but  some 
make  the  more  difficult  overhead  cast 
which  will  force  the  lure  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Pick  out  a  leaf  or  spot  and  aim 
for  it;  then  reel  in  the  bait  or  lure  to 
about  eight  inches  from  the  rod  tip  with 
the  thumb  of  the  rod  hand  pressed  on 
the  brake  of  the  reel.  Swing  round 
with  a  steady  sweep  till  the  tip  points 
to  the  direction  where  the  lure  should 
go  while  in  flight  and  release  the  thumb 
pressure  to  let  the  line  run  at  the  right 
speed  so  that  the  spool  will  revolve 
without  back  lash  or  tangle.  The  thumb 
is  the  pivot  of  success  and  the  amateur 
will  find  that  practice  in  short  casts  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  work  to  attain 
proficiency. 

When  the  lure  touches  the  water  the 
rod  should  be  removed  to  the  left  hand 
so  that  the  right  hand  may  wind  in  the 
line.  In  recovery  reel  slowly  because 
the  fish  rushes  to  the  lure  at  right 
angles,  taking  it  sideways — never  from 
behind — and  for  that  reason  it  frequently 
fails  to  get  hooked.  If  that  is  the  case, 
take  no  notice  but  continue  to  reel  slow- 
ly in,  as  it  will  rush  for  it  again  and 
again,  sometimes  following  nearly  up  to 
the  boat.  If  the  spot  is  known  to  be  a 
good  one,  a  number  of  casts  should  be 
made  before  a  new  place  is  tried  as  the 
musky  is  often  unwilling  to  move  from 


its  lair  at  the  first  cast;  or  it  may  be 
some  distance  away,  perhaps  in  deeper 
water. 

With  live  bait  a  minute  or  two  should 
be  given  before  the  strike  for  the  fish 
to  gorge  the  bait,  but  with  a  spoon  at- 
tachment or  any  hard  substance,  the 
strike  should  be  given  immediately  the 
lure  is  touched.  Of  course,  there  are 
times  when  a  musky  will  snap  at  the 
bait  with  such  violence  as  to  set  the  barb 
at  once.  In  such  cases  no  strike  is  neces- 
sary; indeed,  the  impact  is  often  so  sud- 
den that  a  second  after  the  fish  is  in  the 
air  and  a  slightly  slack  line  may  be  neces- 
sary. All  fish  on  taking  any  bait  close 
their  mouths  at  once;  that  is  the  time 
when  a  strike  is  most  effective.  When 
they  feel  that  the  bait  is  cold  steel  in- 
stead of  a  juicy  titbit,  their  mouths  open 
wide  and  the  tongue  attempts  to  flick 
the  offensive  lure  from  the  jaws. 

When  the  Musky  Fights 

Space  forbids  a  description  of  the  glo- 
rious battle  that  a  musky  can  and  "does 
make.  I  have  landed  medium-sized  fish 
in  five  minutes  when  no  obstruction  in- 
terfered. I  have  worked  hard  for  three 
hours  in  a  weedy  lake  and  then  lost  the 
fish.  Assuming  that  a  medium-sized  fish 
be  eighteen  pounds  in  weight — and  I 
consider  a  fish  that  size  to  be  the  most 
aggressive  fighter — a  few  things  may  be 
suggested  to  do  and  not  to  do  in  getting 
it  to  gaff.  With  a  pliant  rod,  a  large 
reel,  a  very  long  line,  and  the  musky 
fast  to  a  big,  wide,  single  hook,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  good  sport  are  so  varied  and 
entertaining  as  to  be  scarcely  matched 
by  any  other  fish  in  fresh  or  salt  water. 
The  most  important  thing  to  do  after 
the  fish  is  hooked  is  to  watch  its  move- 
ments above  the  surface  in  leaping  and 
rolling  and  give  it  more  line.  By  feel- 
ing get  to  understand  its  movements  be- 
low the  surface  and  take  in  line. 

Don't  neglect  to  have  your  thumb  and 
reel  brake  always  in  position;  don't  reel 
in  the  line  by  hand  instead  of  using  the 
reel  handle,  when  the  fish  persists  in 
rushing  away,  gradually  press  the  brake 
harder  on  the  reel.  When  it  rushes 
headlong  toward  the  boat,  reel  in  with 
the  utmost  speed.      Dip  the  rod  tip  while 
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it  leaps  and  keep  the  tip  upright  while 
it  resists.  The  musky  often  rolls  over 
and  over  the  line,  doubles  up,  and  slaps 
its  tail  on  its  jaws  to  flick  out  the  hook, 
runs  under  the  boat,  winds  the  line 
around  submerged  logs  and  rocks,  digs 
its  nose  in  the  bottom,  or  goes  around  a 
clump  of  lily  stems.  All  these  things 
require  considerable  vigilance  and  quick 
action  on  the  part  of  the  angler. 

When  at  last  the  musky  shows  the 
white  of  its  belly,  work  it  near  enough 
for  you  or  the  oarsman  to  gaff  it.  The 
gaff  hook  should  be  wide,  at  least  two 
and  a  half  inches  from  point  to  shank, 
and  the  handle  about  four  feet  long, 
just  thick  enough  for  the  hand  to  grasp 


tightly  around  it.  Gaffing  requires  a 
vicious,  sudden  jab  in  the  back  as  near 
the  middle  of  the  body  as  possible,  the 
same  movement  hauling  the  fish  into  the 
boat.  It  should  be  killed  immediately 
with  some  blunt  instrument,  preferably 
of  iron.  The  use  of  a  revolver  smacks 
of  hunting  rather  than  fishing. 

The  qualities  required  to  become  a 
clever  gaffer  are  deliberateness,  true  aim, 
and  such  force  that  the  point  may  not 
slip  off  but  will  enter  the  body.  Don't 
extract  the  hook  till  the  tail  stops  quiver- 
ing; let  some  time  pass  before  you  in- 
sert your  hand  inside  its  jaws.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  prop  the  jaws  open  with 
a  stick  made  and  used  for  that  purpose. 
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N  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June,  1908,  the  Yale 
and  the  Harvard  crews 
were  rowing  their  an- 
nual race  at  New  Lon- 
don. The  boats  were 
close  together  and  going  at  a  terrific 
pace.  As  they  neared  the  flag  at  the 
two-and-a-half-mile  post,  Griswold,  the 
Yale  stroke,  fell  forward  and  his  oar 
dropped  from  his  hands.  There  he  sat, 
crumpled  in  a  heap,  with  his  head 
bowed  between  his  knees. 

"Come  on,  Grisy!"  yelled  Cass,  the 
coxswain,  sitting  opposite  him.  "For 
God's  sake,  row !"  Ide,  the  captain  of 
the  crew,  splashed  water  on  the  help- 
less oarsman.  Griswold  roused  himself 
and  picked  up  his  oar.     For  perhaps  a 


dozen  strokes  he  pulled  wildly  with  it. 
When  he  dropped  it  again  the  Yale 
crew  was  done  for.  The  race  was  lost. 
And  it  was  lost  because  the  stroke  was 
out  of  condition. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why 
was  such  a  man  allowed  to  row  ?  There 
follows  as  naturally  the  answer:  Be- 
cause no  one  knew  that  he  was  out  of 
condition.  He  felt  well  and  appeared 
well,  and  there  was  not  then,  nor  is 
there  yet,  any  test  in  general  use  which 
will  reveal  exactly  a  man's  actual  con- 
dition. 

The  system  of  physical  examination 
generally  used  by  trainers  and  physical 
educators  consists  mainly  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  with 
observations  as  to  the  skin,  the  eye,  the 
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subject's  general 
bearing,  and  his  loss 
or  gain  in  weight. 
Of  late  years  blood- 
pressure  tests  have 
also  come  into  use. 
This  system,  with 
various  modifications, 
is  used  by  Dr.  George 
L.  Meylan,  adjunct 
professor  of  physical 
education  at  Colum- 
bia University ;  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey, 
of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sar- 
gent, of  Harvard 
University ;  Dr. 
William  G.  Ander- 
son, of  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Curdy  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Berry,  of  the  Spring- 
field Training  School ; 
Dr.  Louis  Welzmil- 
ler,  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
New  York ;  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  J. 
E.  Raycroft,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; and  other  leading  physical  edu- 
cators. These  methods,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  approved  means 
of  determining  man's  efficiency. 

That  examination  by  these  methods 
shows  the  subject's  general  condition 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Any  organic 
unsoundness  is  certain  to  be  revealed 
thereby,  and  a  shrewd  observer  can 
usually  detect  staleness  and  lack  of  tone. 
Some  of  Dr.  Welzmiller's  observations, 
for  example,  are  striking.  Despite  the 
general  accuracy  of  such  examination, 
however,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
largely  guesswork.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  based  upon  any  scientific 
test  which  is  known  to  give  an  accurate 
indication  of  a  man's  condition  at  any 
given  moment.  In  view  of  this  fact 
special  interest  attaches  to  a  test  of  con- 
dition elaborated  not  so  long  ago  by  Dr. 
C.  Ward  Crampton,  director  of  physi- 
cal training  and  athletics  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York. 

This  test  consists  of  a  comparison  of 
the    systolic    blood    pressure    and    the 
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heart  beat  in  the 
recumbent  position 
with  the  blood  pres- 
sure and  the  heart 
beat  when  standing. 
If  the  blood  pres- 
sure rises  when  the 
subject  stands  and 
the  heart  rate  in- 
creases little  or  none 
at  all,  the  subject's 
condition  is  excel- 
lent. If,  when  the 
standing  position  is 
assumed,  there  is  no 
rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure, or  if  there  is  a 
fall,  and  the  heart 
rate  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated, the  sub- 
ject is  in  poor  condi- 
tion. 

For  the  purpose 
of  grading  subjects 
according  to  the  con- 
dition    indicated    by 

the    test,    Dr.    Crampton   has   arranged 

this  scale: 


Blood  Pressure  Increase 


+  io      +5 


5     -io 


Increase  in  heart  |     I2      g 
rate 
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F 

G 
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Interpreting  this  scale,  we  have  with 
an  increase  in  blood  pressure  of  ten 
millimeters,  if  occurring  with  an  in- 
creased heart  rate  of  only  five,  the  index 
A,  showing  the  best  possible  condition. 
If  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  thirty- 
five  heart  beats,  the  same  increase  in 
pressure  would  give  an  index  of  E,  and 
so  on.  The  letters  A,  B,  and  C  indicate 
good  condition.  Anything  below  C  is 
poor. 

The  instrument  for  taking  this  test, 
Dr.  Janeway's  blood-pressure  instru- 
ment, is  simple  and  inexpensive.  A 
leather  cuff,  lined  with  an  inflatable 
rubber  bag,  is  strapped  around  the 
biceps,  and  the  bag  is  inflated  until  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  arm  is  stopped. 
The  amount  of  inflation  necessary  ex- 
actly to  stop  the  pulsing  of  the  blood 
is,  of  course,  just  equal  to  the  pressure 
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that  forces  the  blood  through  the  artery. 
This  pressure  is  registered  in  a  gradu- 
ated tube  by  a  column  of  mercury.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  blood  pressure 
is  ascertained  the  heart  rate  is  taken. 
The  test  is  made  with  the  subject  first 
recumbent,  then  standing  and  requires 
less  than  five  minutes  for  completion. 
The  rationale  of  this  test  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  successful  accomplishment  of 
every  function  of  the  body,  the  main- 
tenance of  consciousness,  and  even  the 
preservation  of  life  itself,  depend  upon 
the  brain's  receiving  a  proper  supply  of 
blood.  The  blood  is  forced  up  into  the 
brain  from  the  heart.  This  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  blood  pressure.  Such 
pressure  comes  from  the  beating  of  the 
heart  and  the  action  of  the  nerves  which 
constrict  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Depends  on  the  Nervous  System 

When  a  person  lies  down  the  blood 
flows  with  nearly  equal  readiness  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  including  the  brain; 
when  this  person  rises  to  a  standing  po- 
sition, the  force  of  gravity  tends  to 
drain  the  blood  into  the  huge  abdominal 
or  splanchnic  veins,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  nearly  all 
the  blood  in  the  body.  This  tendency 
must  be  overcome  by  an  increase  in 
blood  pressure.  In  the  perfectly  healthy 
person  there  is  such  a  rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure, when  the  standing  position  is  as- 
sumed, with  little  or  no  acceleration  of 
the  pulse. 

In  the  weak,  fatigued,  or  stale,  there 
is  not  only  little  or  no  rise,  but  often  a 
fall,  in  blood  pressure.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
rate.  In  the  first  case  the  nervous  con- 
trol of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  is  in 
perfect  working  order;  in  the  second, 
it  is  out  of  order,  allowing  the  heart 
to  "race,"  like  an  engine  without  its 
governor.  This  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  difference  between  the  man 
in  condition  and  the  man  out  of  condi- 
tion is  manifested  in  the  way  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  acts. 

These  facts  as  to  the  variation  of  the 
blood  pressure  were  not  discovered  by 
Dr.  Crampton,  but  have  long  been 
known  to  the  medical  fraternity.     Dr. 


Crampton,  however,  first  saw  their  sig- 
nificance. He  was  the  first  one  to  in- 
terpret this  variation  in  blood  pressure 
in  terms  of  condition,  and  his  blood- 
pressure  test  provides,  what  is  not  pro- 
vided by  the  usual  test  of  condition,  a 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ab- 
dominal nerve  system,  or  what  the  doc- 
tors call  the  "splanchnic  vasomotor 
mechanism." 

Many  experiments  have  been  made 
showing  that  the  blood  in  the  abdominal 
reservoir  is  controlled  by  this  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system.  Drs.  Hill  and 
Barnard,  two  English  physicians,  placed 
a  dog  in  the  vertical  position,  with  its 
head  up,  and  cut  its  spinal  cord.  Im- 
mediately the  blood  pressure  in  the 
aorta,  or  main  artery,  fell  to  zero,  and 
practically  all  of  the  animal's  blood  col- 
lected in  the  splanchnic  veins.  Squeez- 
ing the  abdomen  brought  the  aortic 
pressure  back  to  normal. 

Von  Besold,  a  German  physician, 
found  that  by  stimulating  an  end  of  a 
spinal  cord  so  cut,  he  was  able  to  send 
the  blood  pressure  up  to  seven  times  its 
normal  height.  These  experiments 
show  clearly  that  blood  pressure  in  the 
dog  is  controlled  by  these  nerves.  Dr. 
Hill  found  that  in  a  young  man  who 
had  danced  all  night  the  blood  pressure 
fell  to  such  a  point  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  fainting.  When  he  sat 
down,  and  the  mechanical  compression 
of  the  abdomen  forced  the  blood  up- 
ward, he  was  all  right.  The  reason 
for  his  condition  was  that  the  nerves 
controlling  the  blood  supply  were  worn 
out. 

This  nerve  mechanism  is  very  easily 
wearied  by  lack  of  sleep,  by  hard  work, 
or  by  any  unhygienic  performance. 
Even  the  routine  of  our  daily  life  ex- 
hausts it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
This  must  evidently  be  so,  because  even 
when  we  are  completely  tired  out  we 
know  that  our  hearts  and  lungs  are 
structurally  as  sound  as  ever.  It  is  our 
nerves  that  are  exhausted. 

The  impairment  of  the  functions  of 
this  nervous  mechanism  leads,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  abdomen.  For  this  reason  the 
tired  man  at  night  likes  to  read  his  pa- 
per with  his  feet  elevated.     The  com- 
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pression  of  the  abdomen  thus  brought 
about  mechanically  forces  back  toward 
his  head  the  blood  that  his  tired  nerves 
cannot  control.  The  total  failure  of 
this  nervous  mechanism  leads  to  the 
withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  rest  of 
the  body  and  to  death.  The  efficiency 
of  this  most  important  function,  then, 
upon  which  depends  blood  pressure  and 
the  working  of  the  brain,  will,  Dr. 
Crampton  asserts,  be  an  indication  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  and  an  index  to 
its  general  efficiency. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  blood  pressure 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
vasomotor  nervous  system,  then,  as  the 
day  progresses  and  the  subject  gradual- 
ly becomes  tired,  his  condition  should 
be  reflected  in  varying  blood  pressure 
and  heart  rate.  To  show  that  condi- 
tion is  thus  revealed,  Dr.  Crampton  of- 
fers the  following  test  made  upon  a 
perfectly   healthy  subject. 
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Slept  well,  no  ex- 
ercise. 
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After  lesson  in 
physics. 
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After  lesson  in 
algebra. 

12.20  P.M. 
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After  lesson  in 
French. 
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+  4 
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After  lunch  and 
rest;  no  coffee. 

2          P.M. 

+  14 

+  16 

A- 

After  lesson  in  his- 
tory. 

2.I5   P.M. 

+  16 

+  8 

B- 

After  half  mile 
slow  run. 

2.3O  P.M. 

+  18 

+  8 

B- 

Fifteen  minutes' 
hard  exercise. 

2.38   P.M. 

+  18 

+  8 

B- 

After  five  minutes' 
rest,feeling  tired. 

This  test  showed  clearly  that  when 
the  first  examination  wras  made  at  9.45 
a.m.  the  subject's  vasomotor  system 
was  in  perfect  working  order.  On 
rising  to  the  standing  posture,  his  blood 
pressure  increased  ten  points  and  his 
heart  rate  remained  constant.  But  as 
the  day  wore  on  and  his  nerves  became 
tired,  his  heart  was  called  upon  to  do 
more  and  more  work.  The  noon  hour, 
with  its  food  and  rest,  refreshed  the 
tired  subject,  the  temporary  refreshment 


being  accurately  reflected  by  the  test. 
As  soon  as  work  began  again,  the  nerv- 
ous drain  once  more  lessened  the  sub- 
ject's vigor.  When  the  last  test  was 
taken,  his  heart  was  not  able,  even  with 
eighteen  extra  beats  to  the  minute,  to 
raise  his  blood  pressure  in  the  upright 
pos,ture  to  the  point  to  which,  when  the 
first  test  was  taken,  it  had  been  raised 
by  his  nerves  alone. 

Similar  tests  made  by  Dr.  Crampton 
upon  six-day  bicycle  racers  in  New 
York  showed  exactly  the  same  thing. 
The  strain  of  the  long  grind  was  ac- 
curately indicated  in  the  constantly  de- 
creasing blood  pressure  of  the  contest- 
ants. Long  before  they  quit  the  race 
many  of  them  were  shown  by  the  test 
to  be  in  such  bad  shape  that  they  ought 
normally  to  have  collapsed.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  they  continued  to  ride  vio- 
lently. 

The  reason  was  that  their  blood  pres- 
sure was  kept  up  by  mechanical  means. 
Their  doubled-up  attitude  and  the 
rhythmical  pressure  of  the  thighs  upon 
the  abdomen  forced  upward  the  blood 
that  their  worn-out  nerves  could  no 
longer  control.  But  the  minute  they 
left  their  bicycles  and  stood  erect,  many 
of  them  were  practically  helpless.  The 
blood-pressure  test,  therefore,  gave  an 
accurate  indication  of  their  condition. 

What  the  Test  Will  Not  Do 

Those  who  doubt  that  this  blood- 
pressure  test  is  the  infallible  measure 
of  efficiency  that  Dr.  Crampton  asserts 
it  to  be  advance  a  number  of  arguments 
against  it.  Dr.  Storey  says  that  the  test 
will  not  reveal  organic  unsoundness. 
Several  subjects  upon  whom  he  tried 
it  had  valvular  trouble  of  the  heart  of 
which  the  test  showed  no  evidence.  Mr. 
Berry  found  that  some  men,  after  walk- 
ing a  mile,  gave  a  test  that  indicated 
poor  condition.  "It  seems  to  me  rather 
absurd,"  says  Mr.  Berry,  "to  insist  that 
these  men  are  out  of  condition."  Other 
men  advance  similar  arguments  against 
the  test. 

To  these  objections  Dr.  Crampton  re- 
plies: "Dr.  Storey's  results  show  that 
this  test  will  not  do  what  it  was  never 
expected  that  it  should   do.     This  test 
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will  never  discover  a  damaged  heart 
valve  any  more  than  it  will  a  decayed 
tooth.  It  does  not  test  the  heart  at  all. 
It  does,  however,  record  with  fatal  ac- 
curacy the  integrity  of  the  working  of 
the  vasomotor  system,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  of  bodily  efficiency.  The 
body  may  adjust  itself  perfectly  to  a 
damaged  heart,  and  the  man  with  the 
damaged  heart  may  be  in  full  possession 
of  his  normal  vigor.  This  is  a  test  of 
vigor  and  not  of  organs.  It  will  never 
supplant  the  stethoscope. 

"As  for  Mr.  Berry's  objection,  he 
probably  would  find  that  the  'some 
men'  tested  actually  were  in  poor  con- 
dition. He  must  have  found  others 
who  were  not.  Nothing  except  stand- 
ing still  will  weary  a  man  more  than 
a  slow  walk." 

Every  one  of  the  men  who  dispute 
the  infallibility  of  Dr.  Crampton's  test, 
however,  makes  some  use  of  it.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  at  times  ob- 
tained results  strongly  corroborative  of 
the  assertion  that  it  furnishes  an  ac- 
curate indication  of  condition. 

Test  Will  Not  Lie 

"I  have  several  times  detected  bad 
condition  by  this  test,"  says  Mr.  Berry, 
"when  other  indications  were  not  ap- 
parent." 

Dr.  Meylan  has  by  this  test  on  sev- 
eral occasions  detected  lack  of  condition 
in  men  who  otherwise  gave  no  sign  of 
their  real  physical  state.  One  Colum- 
bia student  whom  he  examined  had  an 
exceedingly  low  blood  pressure  and  a 
very  high  pulse  rate.  Yet  the  student 
insisted  that  he  was  well.  After  long 
questioning  Dr.  Meylan  learned  that 
he  was  just  getting  over  an  attack  of 
the  grippe.  His  system  had  not  yet 
recovered  its  tone. 

Another  student  whose  blood-pres- 
sure test  indicated  that  something  was 
wrong  insisted  that  he  was  "feeling  all 
right."  That  night  he  was  taken  down 
with  an  extremely  aggravated  case  of 
tonsilitis. 

Dr.  McCurdy  tried  the  test  on  Long- 
boat, the  Indian  Marathon  runner,  two 
days  before  the  latter  made  his  cham- 
pionship   record    at   Boston.      The   test 


showed  that  Longboat,  who  had  been 
slightly  upset  by  travel,  was  not  fit  to 
run.  Longboat's  trainer  scoffed  at  the 
idea  and  sent  the  Indian  out  to  go  five 
miles.  At  the  end  of  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  Longboat  stopped  exhausted.  His 
blood  pressure  was  so  low  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  when  he  was  standing. 
Upon  Dr.  McCurdy's  suggestion,  he 
was  put  to  bed  and  kept  there  and  by 
the  time  of  the  race  he  had  recovered 
his  tone  so  well  that  he  won  in  record 
time. 

Few  of  the  men  using  this  test  have 
taken  the  same  pains  to  follow  up  their 
investigations  that  Dr.  Crampton  has 
to  follow  up  his.  Therein  may  lie  the 
cause  of  disagreement. 

"You  must  remember,"  says  Dr. 
Storey,  "that  most  physical  directors 
use  the  test  merely  as  medical  examiners. 
Dr.  Crampton  uses  it  both  as  examiner 
and  trainer.  He  has  followed  up  his 
tests  by  determining  the  actual  efficiency 
of  his  subjects  in  a  way  that  few  other 
physical  directors  have  done.  It  is  quite 
possible  under  those  circumstances  that 
he  might  get  results  different  from 
ours." 

It  is  just  this  thoroughness  of  experi- 
mentation that  has  made  Dr.  Crampton 
confident  that  his  test  is  accurate.  He 
has  examined  scores  and  scores  of  sub- 
jects, following  up  his  tests  by  observa- 
tions of  their  actual  performances.  The 
invariable  agreement  between  test  indi- 
cations and  actual  performances  is 
striking. 

Of  all  the  subjects  examined,  Dr. 
Crampton  has  found  only  three  whose 
tests  gave  ideal  reactions.  The  first  of 
the  trio  was  a  football  player  eighteen 
years  old.  He  weighed  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds,  and  was  very 
muscular.  His  examination  gave  the 
following  figures: 

Pulse  rate.  Blood  pressure. 

Lying 58 1 20  mm. 

Standing 58 132  mm. 

Difference o I  a  mm. 

Estimation  as  per  scale  A  +  . 

This  test  shows  the  least  possible  in- 
crease in  pulse  rate,  zero,  with  nearly 
the  greatest  possible  increase  in  blood 
pressure.  The  subject's  performances 
as  a  football  player  corresponded  with 
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this  test.  On  an  unusually  successful 
team,  he  was  a  particularly  successful 
player.  He  was  practically  untiring, 
was  never  laid  out,  and  was  physically 
remarkable  in  every  way. 

The  second  "perfect"  case  was  that 
of  an  assistant  director  of  physical  train- 
ing, who  was  always  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. He  was  remarkably  "long- 
winded"  and  shone  particularly  in 
contests  that  require  great  stamina,  such 
as  wrestling  and  basket  ball.  The  third 
of  the  trio  was  a  student  of  good  though 
not  unusual  mental  and  physical  ability. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  track  team  and 
his  specialty  was  long  runs.  He  showed 
no  extraordinary  speed,  but  was  able 
to  "keep  at  it"  and  to  finish  strongly. 

These  cases,  though  showing  exact 
correspondence  between  test  indications 
and  physical  efficiency,  are  far  less  strik- 
ing than  other  cases  where  men  who 
looked  well  and  felt  well  performed 
with  equal  correspondence  to  tests  that 
showed  them  to  be  really  not  in  good 
condition.  One  such  case  was  that  of 
the  writer,  who  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination both  felt  and  appeared  well. 

Dr.  Crampton  took  the  test,  and  after 
making  his  computations,  said  with  a 
smile:  "I've  caught  you  with  the  goods 
this  time.  You  were  up  late  last  night. 
Your  condition  is  poor — by  the  scale, 
D." 

He  was  correct  in  both  assertions. 
The  writer  had  worked  the  night  be- 
fore until  long  after  midnight,  and  in 
a  game  of  hand  ball  played  soon  after 
the  test  showed  a  surprising  lack  of  cus- 
tomary "form"  and  stamina. 

A  second  case  was  that  of  a  school- 
teacher, thirty-five  years  old.  He  had 
been  an  athlete  and  a  trained  sprinter. 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  day  before  the 
test,  he  reported  that  he  was  "in  good 
shape."  At  eight-thirty  o'clock  on  the 
next  day,  his  test  showed  a  pulse  rate 
of  -|-  36  and  a  blood  pressure  of 
— 12,  an  evidence  of  very  poor  condi- 
tion. He  ran  three  blocks  after  a  car 
and  felt  somewhat  dizzy  on  standing. 
He  passed  a  miserable  day.  His  "feel- 
ings" and  his  actual  condition  had  been 
at  opposite  extremes.  The  blood-pres- 
sure test  revealed  what  his  condition 
actually  was. 


Another  instance  was  that  of  a  second 
school-teacher,  who  also  was  an  athlete. 
He  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  and  was  one  of  the  twenty  best 
tennis  players  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  tested  one  morning  after  he  had  had 
only  six  hours  sleep  and  had  eaten  a 
hurried  breakfast.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  he  was  "in  fair  shape,"  but 
his  test  at  eight-thirty  o'clock  gave  a 
heart  rate  of  -+-  27  and  a  blood  pres- 
sure of  only  -j-  6.  At  three  o'clock  his 
records  were  a  heart  rate  of  -f-  19  and 
a  pressure  of  —  o,  putting  him  in 
grade  E  of  the  scale. 

He  played  tennis  from  four  to  six 
o'clock  with  a  player  very  much  his  in- 
ferior. He  won  two  and  lost  three  sets, 
the  score  being  as  follows:  6 — o,  6 — 3, 
6 — 8,  3 — 6,  o — 6.  This  result  showed 
conclusively,  what  the  test  had  already 
indicated,  that  he  was  out  of  condition. 

A  further  example  is  that  of  "Larry" 
Voorhis,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege football  team  who,  by  a  goal  from 
the  field,  tied  the  score  in  the  1909 
Penn.  State-University  of  Pennsylvania 
game.  When  he  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  New  York  high  school  teams, 
Voorhis  reported  on  the  day  that  Dr. 
Crampton  took  his  test  that  he  was  "in 
good  shape."  At  eleven-twenty  o'clock 
his  test  showed  a  heart  beat  of  -+-  36 
and  a  pressure  of  —  6.  Four  times  dur- 
ing the  day  his  test  was  taken,  his  index 
being  G,  G,  H,  H.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned closely,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
not  been  sleeping  well.  That  night  he 
was  taken  ill  and  did  not  report  for 
work  again  for  a  week. 

Warning  to  a  Quarter-Miler 

Of  scores  of  other  similar  examples 
lack  of  space  permits  the  use  of  only 
one.  It  is  that  of  an  eighteen-year-old 
quarter-miler,  now  a  famous  college 
athlete,  who  had  been  running  a  race 
every  week  or  so  for  two  months.  A 
test  showed  that  his  heart  beat  was 
-j-  27  and  his  pressure  —  2,  placing 
him  in  grade  H.  He  was  warned  to 
stop,  but  as  he  felt  well  and  his  trainer 
assured  him  that  he  was  fit,  he  entered 
a  race.  He  ran  a  very  poor  quarter, 
falling  exhausted  a  yard  from  the  finish 
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in  a  race  that  was  won  in  time  two 
seconds  slower  than  his  usual  record. 

If  further  experimentation  substan- 
tiates Dr.  Crampton's  claim  that  his 
test  is  an  accurate  indicator  of  condi- 
tion, a  great  advance  will  have  been 
made  in  physical  education.  By  the  use 
of  this  test  physicians  could  determine 
not  only  how  drugs  affect  the  blood 
pressure,  but  also  what  is  more  signifi- 
cant, how  they  affect  that  most  impor- 
tant function,  the  automatic  nerve  con- 
trol of  the  blood  supply.  Improvement 
in  a  patient  could  be  determined  by  this 
means  much  more  definitely  than  can 
now  be  done  by  mere  observation. 

To  the  physical  trainer  and  the 
worker  in  practical  hygiene  it  would 
give  a  means  of  noting  progress  in  the 


most  important  part  of  his  work  and 
of  measuring  his  success  in  creating  the 
conditions  of  health.  To  the  athletic 
instructor,  the  coach,  the  oarsman,  >the 
prize  fighter,  it  would  furnish  what  has 
long  been  sought — an  indication  of  the 
success  of  methods  of  training. 

It  would  enable  athletic  directors  to 
calculate,  as  many  times  Dr.  Crampton 
has  calculated,  the  speed  with  which  a 
runner  will  perform;  and  it  would  en- 
able him,  when  there  are  two  or  more 
candidates  for  a  position,  to  choose  for 
each  contest  the  man  best  fitted  at  the 
time  for  the  struggle.  Contests  lost 
through  the  collapse  of  unfit  contestants 
would  become  rare,  and  serious  injury 
received  from  competing  when  unfit 
would  be  rarer. 


MAKING  THE  MOTOR  BOAT 
EARN   ITS   BOAM) 

Jbt/  Zcrwrertce  la  Rue 


'EW  YORK  harbor  is  full 
of  motor  boats.  Even  on 
the  coldest  day  of  winter 
the  keen  observer  can 
hear  the  steady  "chug, 
chug "  of  a  gasoline  en- 
gine towing  a  heavily  laden  barge,  or 
can  see  the  white  cloud  of  the  steam- 
filled  exhaust  from  the  stern  of  some 
scurrying  police  patrol  or  revenue-service 
cutter.  On  the  one  side  a  pilot  may 
be  hurrying  out  to  meet  an  incoming 
steamer  in  a  newly  completed,  high-pow- 
ered motor  boat,  while  on  the  other  may 
be  seen  the  hull  of  an  old  oyster  dredge 
or  small  fishing  smack  on  the  way  out  to 
sea,  the  antiquated  steam  engine  or  un- 
reliable sails  replaced  by  a  sturdy  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  motor. 

It  will  need  the  keen  observer  to  note 
all  this,  however,  for  the  majority  of 
these  motor  craft  bear  such  a  strong  out- 
ward resemblance  to  their  steam-pro- 
pelled sisters  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
passengers  on  the  ferryboats  or  the 
strollers  along  the  Battery  will  fail  to 


make  any  distinction  between  these  two 
forms  of  power.  For  this  reason  the 
average  commuter  or  resident  of  New 
York  will  be  surprised  to  learn  to  what 
a  large  extent  the  gasoline  marine  en- 
gine is  being  used  under  his  very  nose, 
as  it  were. 

It  is  easier  to  recognize  the  motor- 
driven,  open  "auto  boat"  or  the  for- 
ward-cabined cruiser,  for  these  are  types 
distinctive  of  the  use  of  the  gasoline  ma- 
rine engine,  but  when  our  average 
Gothamite  awakens  to  a  realization  of 
the  other  uses  aside  from  pleasure  to 
which  the  gasoline  motor  is  put,  he  is 
wont  to  exclaim,  "What  a  lot  of  work 
those  little  things  can  do — and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  too — but  I  don't  see 
much  pleasure  boat  about  'em.  It's  all 
work  and  no  play." 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our 
friend  had  been  spending  a  part  of  the 
winter  at  Palm  Beach,  and  had  there 
seen  for  the  first  time  a  race  between 
high-powered  motor  boats;  his  impres- 
sions would   be    quite    different.      This 
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time  he  would  probably  say  to  himself, 
"What  a  lot  of  fun  a  man  can  get  out 
of  a  motor  boat!  They  must  be  expen- 
sive toys  to  own,  though,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  take  a  millionaire  to  keep 
one  going.  It's  everything  going  out 
and  nothing  coming  in — all  play  and  no 
work." 

These  are  expensive  craft  to  own  and 
operate,  and  our  friend's  impressions, 
whether  gleaned  in  New  York  harbor 
or  at  Palm  Beach,  would  be  correct  in 
either  case  so  far  as  the  type  of  boat  that 
furnishes  the  basis  of  his  ideas  is  con- 
cerned. These  are  the  extreme  classes 
of  boats,  however,  and  between  the  two 
there  is  a  type,  the  value  of  which  is 
measured  both  by  the  work  the  owner 
can  obtain  from  his  craft  and  by  the 
pleasure  it  can  give  him. 

The  most  valuable  boat  of  any  of 
which  I  have  heard  belonged  to  a  man 
who  had  a  small  farm  on  an  island  at 
one  of  the  popular  summer  resorts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country.  This  boat 
was  not  valuable  so  far  as  the  price  it 
would  bring  in  the  market,  or  the  initial 
cost  of  it  was  concerned,  for  my  friend 
did  not  pay  over  five  hundred  dollars 
for  his  25-footer,  complete ;  its  value  lay 
in  the  service  it  rendered  him  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  indispensable  to  him 
both  for  business  and  pleasure.  It  was 
the  "family  sea-horse,"  ready  to  take  him 
and  his  wife  and  children  to  market  or 
to  church  at  the  near-by  town,  or  to 
chug  steadily  up  the  river  on  a  picnic  or 
hunting  trip. 

From  early  spring  till  late  fall  the 
little  boat  was  in  use — and  generally 
from  morning  till  night.  On  the  first 
day  on  which  the  river  was  opened  for 
navigation  in  the  spring,  the  craft  would 
be  launched  and  on  its  way  to  the  near- 
est town,  three  miles  distant,  for  the 
lumber  and  timber  necessary  to  repair 
the  portions  of  the  boathouse  and  piers 
that  had  been  damaged  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  and  the  high  waters  of  the 
spring  freshets;  then  the  next  day  down 
the  river  with  a  heavy  scow  in  tow  for 
a  load  of  stones  for  the  piers  and  sea 
wall;  back  before  dark,  and  then  over 
to  town  again  for  supplies  or  the  mail, 
or  to  take  the  family  to  a  dance  or  a 
"sociable" — and    the   little   craft  would 


follow  out  a  program  similar  to  this  for 
several  weeks. 

As  the  "season"  opened  and  the 
boarders  began  to  arrive,  the  boat  served 
both  as  ferry  and  freighter,  going  over 
to  the  town  to  meet  the  trains  and  re- 
turning loaded  with  passengers;  then 
back  to  town  again  for  the  trunks  and 
baggage  of  the  new  arrivals. 

Early  in  the  morning  this  "Jack-of- 
all-trades  boat"  was  at  work,  for  my 
friend  had  a  small  garden  and  kept  some 
of  the  neighboring  cottagers  supplied 
with  fresh  vegetables.  Only  for  an 
hour,  however,  would  it  assume  the  role 
of  market  boat,  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  fishermen  would  be  waiting  to 
be  towed  in  their  skiffs  to  the  inlet 
where  the  bass  were  supposed  to  abound. 

Did  the  boat  loaf,  during  the  day, 
while  waiting  to  return  for  the  fisher- 
men or  to  meet  the  afternoon  train? 
Only  long  enough  for  a  few  gallons  of 
gasoline,  for  if  the  day  was  pleasant 
some  of  the  ladies  and  children  would  be 
ready  for  their  outing  on  the  water — 
the  boat  was  remarkable  for  its  steadi- 
ness and  the  safety  with  which  it  could 
be  loaded  literally  to  the  gunwales  with 
human  freight. 

The  Owner's  Turn  at  the  Fun 

After  the  summer  months  were  over 
and  the  boat  had  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season,  it  was  ready  to 
serve  as  the  pleasure  craft  for  which  it 
was  first  intended  and  to  give  its  owner 
and  his  family  several  weeks  of  the  en- 
joyment for  which  they  had  worked  so 
hard.  From  passenger  ferry,  freighter, 
tug,  mail  packet,  and  vegetable  boat,  it 
became  private  yacht,  fishing  smack, 
hunting  boat,  cruiser,  and  even  racer. 
Then  it  would  take  the  owner  and  his 
friends  to  the  pools  where  the  bass  were, 
or  down  to  the  marshes  where  the  ducks 
flew  low — and  then  flew  no  more.  And 
as  cruiser,  it  could  easily  accommodate 
two  or  three  on  a  two  weeks'  trip  up  a 
narrow  stream  to  a  lake  where  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  were  known  to  but  few 
— and  those  few  not  the  occasional  visi- 
tor or  vacationist. 

Or  the  little  craft  could  tow  the  un- 
gainly but  comfortable  house  boat  to  an- 
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other  part  of  the  river,  and  with  the 
family  living  on  board,  a  change  of  scen- 
ery and  surroundings  could  be  obtained 
which  would  serve  as  a  vacation  to  these 
people  whose  whole  summer  had  been 
spent  in  giving  a  vacation  to  others. 
This  outing  would  be  at  a  cost  less  than 
that  of  a  railroad  ticket  to  the  nearest 
county  fair. 

And  as  a  racer?  Yes,  indeed;  there 
were  other  25-footers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood equipped  with  approximately  the 
same  power,  and  a  contest  between 
these,  or  with  others  provided  with  suit- 
able handicaps,  furnished  a  race  which, 
while  of  course  not  breaking  any  records 
in  the  matter  of  speed,  was  at  least  a 
close  and  exciting  contest,  and  one  more 
interesting  to  the  little  colony  of  natives 
than  would  be  a  race  for  an  interna- 
tional cup  between  boats  whose  owners 
they  were  not  able  to  call  by  their  first 
names. 

Now  do  you  believe  that  this  five- 
hundred-dollar  boat  was  a  more  valu- 
able little  craft  than  one  of  ten  times 
its  cost?  Of  course  the  motor  of  this 
boat,  during  its  few  inactive  moments, 
was  not  hitched  to  the  churn  and  used 
to  make  butter,  nor  was  it  belted  to  the 
pump  in  order  to  keep  the  water-supply 
tank  filled — these  are  only  fairy  tales  of 
some  visionist  or  press  agent,  and  while 
possible  of  realization,  are  not  practical 
— but  as  a  boat  it  served  in  nearly  every 
capacity  imaginable  and  both  worked 
and  played  for  its  master  as  well  as 
though  he  had  possessed  a  fleet  of  a 
dozen  different  craft. 

Places  Where  You  Need  a  Boat 

Of  course,  not  everyone  who  owns 
a  cottage  on  some  body  of  water  suit- 
able for  motor  boating  can  expect  to 
get  the  range  of  use  from  a  power  craft 
that  my  friend  did — nor  would  he  de- 
sire to — but  to  a  less  extent  a  25-foot 
boat  may  be  made  the  most  valuable 
and  important  feature  of  a  summer  va- 
cation. This  will  apply  particularly  to 
a  section  such  as  the  Thousand  Islands, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  one 
or  more  summer  homes  will  be  on  an 
island  completely  isolated  from  the  near- 
est  post   office   and    source   of   supplies, 


and  a  boat  of  some  kind  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Here  it  is  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  of  inter- 
course with  the  neighbors,  and  as  a 
conveyance  for  all  food  that  the  motor 
boat  stands  foremost,  and  a  cottager 
would  no  sooner  think  of  being  without 
a  power  craft  of  some  kind  than  he 
would  of  going  without  shoes  in  winter. 
In  the  consideration  of  most  of  the  va- 
cationists here,  the  motor  boat  comes 
first,  and  the  cottage,  bungalow,  or 
tent   is   of   secondary   importance. 

If  a  man's  business  lies  near  enough 
to  his  summer  home,  or  if  he  can  get 
away  from  work  for  a  week  or  so  in 
the  spring,  he  will  find  a  stanch,  25- 
foot  boat,  equipped  with  a  gasoline 
motor  of  from  six  to  ten  horse-power, 
a  money  saver  and  of  the  greatest  help 
imaginable  in  preparing  his  place  for 
the  summer.  The  high  water  and  ice 
show  no  favors,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  boathouse  and  piers  of  the  cottager 
will  need  as  many  repairs  as  do  those 
of  the  native — if  not  more,  due  to  the 
lack  of  care  throughout  the  winter  in 
the  case  of  the  former. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  can  be  made  is  the  pur- 
chase of  a  flat-bottomed  square-ended 
scow  on  which  almost  any  kind  of 
freight  can  be  carried.  This  can  be 
towed  by  the  little  motor  boat  at  a 
speed  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour, 
even  when  loaded  with  several  tons  of 
cargo,  and  will  enable  the  craft  to 
transport  bulky  articles  larger  than  the 
hull  itself,  which  would  swamp  it  if 
loaded  into  the  cockpit.  This  scow 
will  probably  be  in  almost  constant  use 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
bringing  lumber  and  stone  for  the  re- 
pairs, household  articles  for  the  cottage, 
and  coal  and  wood  for  the  kitchen 
range  and  fireplace. 

During  the  season,  the  trunks  and 
baggage  of  the  arriving  and  departing 
guests  can  be  carried  on  the  steady, 
flat-bottomed  craft  much  more  safely 
than  would  be  the  case  were  they 
trusted  to  the  diminutive  "hold"  of  the 
little  motor  boat,  and  in  hundreds  of 
ways  the  scow  will  save  several  times 
the  thirty  or   forty  dollars  of  its  cost. 
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If  the  motor  boat  is  well  finished  in- 
side, the  saving  in  scratches  and  digs  in 
the  woodwork  alone  will  more  than  re- 
pay the  trouble  in  towing  the  scow  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  with  but  one 
or  two  trunks. 

Although  not  equipped  with  a  steam 
scoop  or  like  appliance,  the  little  motor 
boat  can  make  itself  useful  in  the  capa- 
city of  dredge,  clearing  away  the  sub- 
merged stumps  or  logs  that  will  prob- 
ably have  drifted  into  shore  or  near  the 
boathouse  slip  during  the  year.  It 
should  be  made  certain  that  all  of  these 
are  removed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season,  for  a  sunken  log  will  damage 
a  propeller  or  hull  almost  as  easily  as 
will  a  sharp  rock. 

A  man  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  with 
a  stout  line  and  long  "pike  pole,"  can 
make  fast  to  a  projecting  branch  or 
limb  of  almost  any  submerged  stump  or 
log  that  would  be  a  menace  to  naviga- 
tion, and  although  the  motor  may  not 
appear  to  move  it  at  first,  a  long-con- 
tinued pull  will  generally  loosen  the 
most  obdurate.     If  the  rope  is  attached 


to  a  cleat  securely  fastened  to  the  stern 
deck,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  putting 
too  much  strain  on  the  boat.  The  pull 
should  be  steady,  however,  and  the 
power  should  not  be  applied  suddenly 
when  the  rope  is  slack,  for  the  shock 
might  tend  to  loosen  the  stern  cleat 
or  open  some  of  the  seams  in  the  hull. 

It  is  really  remarkable  what  a  heavy 
load  can  be  towed  by  a  comparatively 
small  boat.  One  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing sights  to  the  uninitiated  is  to  see  a 
small  two-horse-power  tender  try  to  tow 
a  yacht  a  hundred  or  more  feet  long. 
And  it  not  only  tries,  but  it  does  it — 
slow,  to  be  sure,  but  steady,  and  with 
no  more  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  motor  than  if  it  was  doing  only  its 
own  work,  and  not  that  of  three  or 
four  hundred  horse-power  as  well. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  tow  the  large  yacht  any  great  distance 
under  these  conditions,  for  the  little  ten- 
der would  be  unable  to  defy  a  contrary 
breeze  or  current,  but  it  demonstrates 
well  the  wonderful  capability  of  a  small 
marine    motor.      For    services    such    as 
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this  and  for  acting  as  a  messenger,  sup- 
ply, and  mail  boat  until  the  other  craft 
are  put  into  commission,  a  small  motor 
boat  is  an  absolute  necessity,  even  to  the 
man  who  owns  a  whole  fleet  of  steam 
yachts,  sailboats  and  racers. 

After  the  little  motor  craft  has 
served  for  several  days  or  weeks  as 
heavy-duty  tug  and  work  boat,  it  will 
be  transformed  into  a  pleasure  boat,  but 
its  work  will  still  continue,  for  sup- 
plies must  be  brought  and  baggage  and 
freight  taken  back  and  forth  through- 
out the  entire  season.  The  arrival  of 
the  "family,"  however,  marks  its  initial 
appearance  as  a  pleasure  boat  each  sea- 
son, and  hereafter  it  will  present  an 
entirely  different  appearance  on  the  ma- 
jority  of   its   trips. 

Flags  will  be  flying  from  bow  and 
stern,  cushions  will  be  placed  on  the 
bare  lockers,  chairs  will  be  carried  in 
the  open  portion  of  the  cockpit,  and  an 
automobile  or  canopy  top  will  be  in- 
stalled for  protection  from  the  sun, 
wind,  and  spray.  As  a  work  boat  it 
could  carry  none  of  these  attachments, 


for  all  are  luxuries  which  are  more  or 
less  in  the  way  and  would  be  liable  to 
injury  while  the  craft  was  performing 
its  rougher  duties. 

For  this  reason  a  detachable  automo- 
bile top  which  will  fold  back  when  not 
in  use,  equipped  with  side  curtains,  is 
probably  the  best  form  of  canopy  for 
the  boat  which  must  serve  in  all  capaci- 
ties throughout  the  season.  Such  a  top 
can  be  detached  quickly,  or  can  be  col- 
lapsed and  carried  at  the  stern  if  it  is 
desired  to  convert  the  craft  into  an 
open  boat.  The  rigid,  canvas-covered, 
wooden  top,  held  firmly  in  place  by 
stout  stanchions,  is  a  more  substantial 
affair  than  the  folding  automobile  type 
and  will  probably  give  more  head  room, 
but  its  permanent  fastening  renders  the 
boat  less  easily  convertible  into  an  all 
round  work  craft. 

Then,  too,  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  motor  boating  is  a  short 
trip  with  throttled  motor  on  some 
clear,  still,  moonlight  night;  it  is  at  this 
time  that  the  advantages  of  a  quickly 
detachable    or    collapsible    top    will    be 
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most  readily  appreciated,  for  then  any 
obstruction  which  interferes  with  the 
entire  view  of  the  heavens  seems  almost 
like  a  sacrilege. 

Notwithstanding  the  complaint  of 
many  of  the  guides  at  some  of  the  once 
famous  resorts  that  the  increased  use  of 
motor  boats  has  so  scared  the  fish  that 
they  refuse  to  bite,  it  is  on  an  all  day's 
fishing   trip    that   a    small    power   craft 


and  skiffs  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  re- 
turning with  them  at  night.  If  the 
party  is  a  large  one  and  includes  some 
really  enthusiastic  fishermen,  the  motor 
boat  is  of  special  usefulness.  In  this 
case  early  in  the  morning  it  will  carry 
the  fishermen  to  their  destination,  with 
the  skiffs  in  tow,  and  will  then  return 
for  the  other  members  of  the  party  who, 
in   the  meantime,   have   been   preparing 
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best  demonstrates  its  usefulness  as  a 
work,  or  pleasure,  boat — depending 
upon  the  results  of  the  day's  labor  and 
the  temper  of  the  members  of  the  party. 
By  the  use  of  a  motor  boat  a  wide 
range  of  choice  of  fishing  grounds  may 
be  obtained,  and  parts  of  the  river  too 
far  away  to  be  reached  in  a  skiff  are 
brought  within  easy  access. 

Because  a  motor  boat  is  a  great  aid 
to  a  fishing  trip,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
fishing  is  to  be  done  from  the  craft  it- 
self and  that  the  small  skiffs  are  to  be 
left  at  home.  The  motor  boat  merely 
acts  as  a  provision  boat,  ferry,  and  tug, 
carrying    the    supplies,    fishermen,    bait, 


the  luncheon  baskets  for  that  feast  of 
feasts — the  "shore  dinner." 

At  many  of  the  popular  summer  re- 
sorts it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
motor  boat  with  eight  or  ten  skiffs  in 
tow  bound  for  a  distant  fishing  ground, 
and  while  such  a  string  of  skiffs  would 
naturally  indicate  that  the  craft  had 
been  chartered  by  some  large  party,  the 
privately  owned  motor  boat  will  prob- 
ably be  called  upon  to  perform  similar 
services  to  the  extent  of  towing  five  or 
six  skiffs. 

Even  one  skiff  or  canoe  must  be 
towed  in  the  proper  relation  with  the 
motor  boat,  and  when  several  are  trail- 
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ing  behind,  the  matter  of  attaching  all 
so  that  each  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  other  is  one  which  requires  some 
experience.  Every  boat  when  under 
power  leaves  in  its  wake  a  series  of 
stern  waves  which  travel  in  the  same 
direction  and  extend  at  right  angles  to 
the  course.  The  problem  of  towing  is 
to  attach  each  skiff  or  canoe  so  that  its 
bow   will    rest    on    one    of   these   stern 


stern  wave,  another  two  on  the  wave  be- 
hind this,  and  so  on. 

Not  more  than  two  should  be  towed 
on  the  same  stern  wave,  and  a  single 
skiff  is  all  that  should  be  carried  close  to 
the  power  boat.  Men  should  be  seated 
in  the  sterns  of  several  of  the  boats 
in  tow  to  keep  the  slack  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  propeller  of  the  motor 
boat  when   the  power   is  shut  off,   and 
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waves,  for  otherwise  the  craft  in  tow 
will  not  follow  in  the  proper  wake,  but 
will  "slew"  rapidly  from  one  side  to 
the  other  and  will  eventually  either  fill 
with  water  or  overturn  from  the  jerk 
of  the  towrope. 

In  towing  a  single  skiff  or  canoe,  it 
may  be  attached  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  extreme  stern  of  the  power  boat. 
If  the  power  boat  is  traveling  at  high 
speed,  however,  the  towline  should  be 
let  out  so  that  the  bow  of  the  skiff  is 
resting  on  the  second  or  third  stern 
wave.  In  towing  a  series  of  boats,  one 
may  be  attached  close  to  the  stern  of  the 
power   craft,   two   more   at   the   second 


to  help  the  long  line  around  any  sharp 
turns  which  may  be  in  the  course. 
Any  weight  in  any  of  the  skiffs  in  tow 
should  be  shifted  to  the  extreme  stern 
of  the  boat. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  be 
obtained  from  a  small  motor  boat  is  in 
preparing  it  for  and  entering  it  in  a 
race  with  other  craft  of  its  class — a 
race  in  which  the  smooth  and  reliable 
operation  of  the  motor  and  the  efficient 
handling  and  jockeying  by  the  naviga- 
tor count  for  more  than  does  the  pos- 
session of  excessively  high  power.  The 
ideal  race  consists  of  a  speed  contest  be- 
tween boats  of  exactly  the  same  design 
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of  hull  and  driven  by  the  same  kind  and 
size  of  motor.  This  enables  each  con- 
testant to  start  on  even  terms  with  all 
the  others,  and  even  though  the  maxi- 
mum speed  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  a  close  and 
exciting  finish  may  be  expected  and  the 
winner  will  have  deserved  his  success 
on   his  own   merits. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  at  one  sum- 
mer resort  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  of  the  same  design  to 
enable  a  race  of  this  kind  to  take  place, 
unless  several  were  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  such  contests.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  they  would  have 
been  built  for  the  purpose  of  racing  and 
would  be  racing  boats,  and  as  such  they 
could  not  be  included  with  the  combi- 
nation work  and  pleasure  boats  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

A  scarcity  of  boats  of  the  same  de- 
sign need  not  prevent  interesting  races 
from  taking  place  providing  a  system  of 
handicapping  the  faster  craft  has  been 
devised.  A  handicap  on  a  boat  is,  at  its 
best,  a  very  arbitrary  arrangement,  and 


the  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the 
old-fashioned  "ratings"  finally  became 
so  pronounced  that  they  have  been  done 
away  with  to  a  large  extent  in  national 
and  international   races. 

In  the  small  amateur  races,  however, 
in  which  the  contestants  enter  their 
boats  for  the  fun  they  can  get  out  of 
the  event,  some  plan  must  be  adopted 
whereby  all  entrants  will  be  placed  on 
an  even  footing.  Measurements,  cylin- 
der volumes,  midship  sections,  and  the 
like  cause  so  much  dissatisfaction  as  a 
basis  for  handicaps  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  only  fair  method  is  the  "time 
trial"  system.  By  this  method  each  en- 
trant makes  a  round  of  the  course  under, 
supposedly,  racing  conditions,  and  the 
time  that  his  boat  makes  is  used  as  a 
basis  upon  which  his  handicap  is  figured. 

Although  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  owner  has  been  making  his 
motor  do  its  best  work  on  this  time 
trial,  the  figures  are  accepted  as  handed 
in,  without  question  or  examination. 
To  provide  against  any  deception,  in- 
tentional  or   accidental,   any  boat  com- 
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pleting  the  course  in  the  race  in  a  time 
which  is  more  than  three  per  cent  under 
that  used  as  a  basis  for  its  handicap,  will 
be    disqualified. 

The  summer  program  of  the  average 
cottager  seems  nowadays  to  include  a 
trip  or  cruise  of  some  kind  for  a  few 
days  to  another  part  of  the  body  of 
water  on  which  he  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion. This  is  a  feature  of  a  vacation 
which  has  been  made  possible  only  by 
the  development  of  the  motor  boat  and 
its  low  cost  that  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  Of  course  if  it  is 
desired  to  live  aboard  the  boat  for  any 
length  of  time,  a  cruiser  equipped  with 
berths,  a  galley  or  kitchen,  and  some 
of  the  other  "comforts  of  home"  is 
necessary,  but  for  short  trips  of  not  over 
a  week  or  so  in  duration,  our  little 
friend,  the  25-foot  open  boat  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  admirably — 
and  here  we  see  it  in  still  another  role. 

By  erecting  a  collapsible  framework 
between  the  lockers  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cockpit  and  covering  this 
with  the  cushions  from  the  other  seats, 
a  comfortable  double  bed  will  be  pro- 


vided. Such  a  boat  would  have  ample 
locker  space  in  which  to  store  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  and  a  small,  portable 
kerosene  or  gasoline  stove  may  be  car- 
ried on  which  to  do  the  cooking. 

For  cruising  purposes,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  permanent  wooden  canopy  top 
with  stout  side  curtains  will  furnish  a 
more  substantial  protection  from  wind 
and  rain  than  will  the  detachable  auto- 
mobile top.  As  the  average  small 
motor  boat  would  be  expected  to  serve 
as  a  cruiser  for  but  a  few  days  in  each 
season,  however,  and  as  an  open  boat  is 
desired  when  it  acts  in  some  of  its  other 
capacities,  it  is  probable  that  the  small 
additional  discomforts  caused  by  the 
automobile  top  could  be  put  up  with  on 
a  short  cruise  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
the  "jack-of-all-trades'  "  features  of  the 
little  craft. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  vacation- 
ist adds  houseboating  to  his  list  of  sum- 
mer recreations  that  the  full  value  of 
an  all  round  motor  boat  will  be  real- 
ized. It  is  then  that  the  advantage  of 
a  strong  motor  installed  in  a  substantial 
hull  will  be  seen,   for  a  ten  or  twelve 
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horse-power  engine  in  a  25-foot  boat  can 
tow  a  five-  or  six-room  house  boat  con- 
siderably faster  than  a  man  can  walk, 
and  yet,  when  released  from  its  burden 
after  the  destination  is  reached,  the  little 
craft  is  not  so  large  but  that  it  can 
serve  as  messenger,  "runabout,"  and 
sight-seeing  boat  and  act  as  connecting 
link  between  the  house  boat  and  a  base 
of  supplies.  Its  draft  will  be  small 
enough  to  allow  it  to  navigate  shallow 
streams  and  explore  bays  and  inlets, 
and  yet  the  hull  will  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  enable  it  to  outride  safely  all 
but  the  severest  storms. 

It  seems  that  the  average  "pleasure- 
work-boat"  of  the  kind  that  did  such 
good  and  profitable  service  for  my 
friend  who  ran  the  summer  boarding 
house  is  the  type  best  suited  to  the  aver- 
age man,  and  whether  he  is  able  to 
afford  but  one  or  a  dozen  motor  boats, 
such  a  craft  is  well-nigh  indispensable 
to  the  vacationist  who  spends  his  sum- 
mers on  a  lake  or  river.     It  will  work 


for  him  and  play  for  him;  it  will  help 
make  repairs  to  his  place ;  it  will  carry 
wood  and  coal  and  the  baggage  of  his 
guests;  it  will  act  as  tug  and  racer — 
and  may  win  a  cup  for  him  as  a  result 
of  a  well-deserved  triumph ;  it  will  take 
him  and  his  friends  to  far-distant  fish- 
ing grounds;  it  will  supply  him  with 
mail  and  provisions;  it  will  furnish  him 
with  a  change  of  air,  scenery,  and  sur- 
roundings on  a  day's  or  a  week's  cruise ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  will  increase  the  possibil- 
ities and  pleasures  of  a  vacation  several 
times  over. 

And  what  does  it  ask  in  return  ? 
Nothing,  if  it  is  a  well-behaved  boat, 
except  that  it  be  fed  with  gasoline  and 
oil  and  used  with  common  sense.  And 
then,  if  allowed  to  hibernate  in  peace 
throughout  the  winter,  protected  from 
the  ice  and  damp,  stagnant  air,  it  will 
be  ready  for  another  strenuous  season 
after  only  a  few  days'  grooming  in  the 
spring.  What  better  service  could  any 
man  desire? 
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COWDIN,    AMERICAN,    DRIVING    THE     BALL    BACK    IN    A    GAME    WITH    THE    ENGLISH    TEAM 
AT   LAKEWOOD.         CAPT.  DE    CRESPIGNY,  ENGLISH,  APPEARS    IN    THE    FOREGROUND. 


taking  the  ball  down  the  field  at  lakewood.     the  players  from  left  to  right 
are:  miller,  English;  thomas,  American;  cowdin,  American;  de  Belleville,  English. 


MONTAGUE,  AMERICAN,  MAKING    A    GOAL    IN    THE     ENGLISH-AMERICAN    POLO    AT    LAKE- 
WOOD.       CAPT.  MILLER,  ENGLISH,  APPEARS    AT    THE    RIGHT. 
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^O    the    accustomed    trout    man,  that  little  mountain  brook  and  the 


fisherman  the  words 
"mountain  trout"  have  a 
definite  significance.  Do 
you  remember  —  or  is  it 
so  very  long  ago  that 
you  have  forgotten — the  little  mountain 
stream  where  you  took  your  first  trout 
and  your  first  lessons  in  trout  fishing? 
No  need  to  describe  your  tackle  and 
methods  at  that  time — "boy  tackle,"  but, 
withal,  a  pretty  keen  little  angler  be- 
hind it.  It  was  not  long  before  you 
knew  where  to  look  for  trout,  and  how 
to  float  down  your  garden-hackle  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  That  was 
some  time  before  you  took  up  dry-fly 
fishing.  If,  to-day,  you  are  more  than 
ordinarily   successful    as  a   trout   fisher- 


days    you    passed    along   its    banks    are 
three-quarters  of  the  reason. 

Quite  recently,  at  the  Upper  Dam, 
Rangeley  Lakes,  Maine,  "the  place,  of 
all  others,  where  the  lunacy  of  angling 
may  be  seen  in  its  incurable  stage,"  a 
genuine  brook  trout,  Salvelinus  fon- 
tinalis,  weighing  twelve  and  a  half 
pounds  was  captured.  This  trout,  au- 
thenticated beyond  doubt,  was  not  taken 
by  an  angler  but  by  some  hatchery  men 
for  breeding  purposes.  At  the  same 
place,  in  the  fall  of  1908,  a  brook  trout 
scaling  nine  pounds  seven  ounces  was 
taken  on  the  fly  by  Mr.  Raymond  S. 
Parrish,  of  Montville,  Connecticut,  con- 
cerning whose  prowess  as  an  angler — 
"Parsons   the   furtive   fisherman"  —  the 
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reader  is  referred  to  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
story,  "A  Fatal  Success." 

Some  little  time  ago,  at  the  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  a 
certain  State,  a  bill  making  seven  inches 
the  length  of  trout  to  be  legally  retained 
came  up  for  consideration.  Whereupon, 
the  Honorable  Member  from — but  that 
might  identify  the  State — at  any  rate, 
the  Honorable  Member  arose  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  protested  that  in  his 
county,  although  there  were  several 
trout  streams,  many  trout,  and  a  well- 
established  industry  devoted  to  their  cap- 
ture, there  was  not  at  that  time  in  that 
county,  or  ever  had  been  at  any  time  in 
that  county,  a  trout  measuring  seven 
inches!  Wherefore  the  injustice  of  such 
a  measure  to  his  constituents  was  palpa- 
ble, etc.,  etc.     The  bill  did  not  pass. 

Trout  fishing  may  mean  one  thing, 
and  it  may  mean  another.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  parts  of  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut,  and  doubtless 
other  States,  trout  fishing  such  as  that 
described  by  the  Honorable  Member — 
of  course,  he  exaggerated  a  little  as  be- 
comes all  Honorable  Members,  orators, 
and  anglers — is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. 

Where  average  fishing  may  be  had  it 
is  a  very  poor  plan, 
one  finely  calcu- 
lated to  spoil  sport, 
to  fish  the  small 
mountain  streams. 
These  little  brooks 
act  as  feeders  for 
the  larger  streams 
and  rivers.  In  the 
fall  the  trout  of 
the  larger  streams 
ascend  these  brooks 
to  spawn,  and  the 
little  trout  remain 
in  them  from  the 
fry  to  the  finger- 
ling  stage,  when 
they  seek  the  deep- 
er and  more  ex- 
tensive streams. 
"Skinning"  the 
small  brooks  mere- 
ly means  that  the 
stock  in  the  larger 
ones  will  surely  de- 
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teriorate  in  numbers  and  in  size,  and 
eventually  poor  fishing  or  none  at  all 
will  be  the  rule. 

But  if  the  small  feeder  brooks  are  re- 
ligiously protected,  the  stocking  of  the 
larger  streams  is  more  or  less  automatic 
no  matter  how  hard  these  may  be  fished  ; 
this  is  especially  true  where  the  little 
feeders  are  stocked  by  the  State  or  by 
individuals.  It  is  manifestly  futile  to 
stock  the  little  brooks  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  be  fished.  And 
stocking  is  most  successful  where  the  fry 
or  fingerlings  are  planted  in  the  small 
tributary  streams  where  they  are  free 
from  the  larger  trout  and  the  generally 
strenuous  life  of  the  rivers. 

But  where  little  brooks  and  small 
mountain  trout  obtain  exclusively,  where 
heavier  fishing  need  not  be  taken  into 
consideration,  fishing  for  the  little  charrs 
of  the  mountain  brooks  is  a  legitimate 
sport — and  not  a  half  bad  one.  With 
trout  fishing,  as,  in  fact,  with  any  sport 
of  the  rod  and  gun,  especially  in  these 
days  when  light  creels  and  hunting-coat 
pockets  are  the  rule — the  law  in  most  lo- 
calities jealously  looking  out  for  this — 
and  when  the  camera  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  field  sports  of  every  nature,  the 
country  to  be  fished  or  hunted,  whether 
attractive  or  com- 
monplace, is  a  pri- 
mary considera- 
tion. It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a 
more  pleasant  field 
of  action  than  that 
afforded  by  the  typ- 
ical mountain  trout 
stream. 

When  you  go 
fishing  for  moun- 
tain trout  you  seek 
the  country  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  and 
the  woodcock,  the 
gray  squirrel  and 
the  white-tailed 
deer,  the  pines  and 
hardwoods,  and, 
withal,  a  rather 
strenuous  country. 
Following  the 
ghing  a  quarter  of  brook  you  pass 
a  monster.  through    deep    ra- 
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vines  strewn  with  green,  moss-grown 
rocks,  steep,  slippery,  moist,  and  prolific 
of  mosquitoes,  tumbles,  tackle  smash-ups 
— and  trout! 

You  work  through  little  alder  swamps, 
almost  impenetrable  tangles  of  close- 
growing  alders  interspersed  with  bogs, 
mud-  and  sink-holes,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  see  but  the  work  ahead,  and  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  do  it — and  catch  trout. 
But,  however  difficult  may  be  the  local 
habitation  of  the  mountain  trout,  it  is 
sure  to  have  the  virtues  of  picturesque- 
ness  and  freedom  from  monotony,  and 
to  offer  many  opportunities  for  the  cam- 
era as  well  as  the  rod. 

Working  quietly  along  the  little 
stream  you  will  sometimes  flush  a  ruffed 
grouse  and  will  often  hear  them  drum- 
ming. Later  in  the  spring  perhaps  a 
woodcock  will  get  up  within  the  rod's 
length  of  you.  Where  deer  are  at  all 
common  you  will  see  their  tracks  along 


the  brook  and,  if  you  are 
at  all  lucky  and  quiet,  you 
may  see  the  trail  makers. 
Incidents  of  this  sort,  with 
fair  success  with  the  little 
rod,  will  surely  serve  to 
make  your  day  a  pleasant 
one.  .  In  such  streams  a 
trout  weighing  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  is  a  monster,  and 
the  average  is  less  than 
that.  But  sport  with  any 
game  fish  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  the  tackle  used,  and 
presumably  you  will  use 
light  tackle. 

The  little  trout  of  the 
mountain  streams,  unless  in 
very  secluded  brooks  which 
have  been  fished  little  or 
not  at  all,  are  not  in  the 
least  foolish  or  uneducated. 
Anglers  are  wont  to  asso- 
ciate extreme  sophistication 
with  the  two-pounders  of 
the  big  rivers.  When  con- 
sidering the  typical  moun- 
tain trout  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  with  them  size 
is  small  indication  of  age 
or  degree  of  education. 

The  size  of  brook  trout 
is  a  matter  of  range-extent 
and  food  supply,  and  the  charrs  of  the 
little  brooks  of  the  hill  country  are  small 
because  the  food  supply  is  limited,  the 
"swim"  is  limited,  and  the  little  fellows 
have  to  work  hard  for  a  living.  So 
the  six-incher  of  the  narrow,  shallow, 
and  rapid  mountain  brook  may  be  even 
as  highly  educated  as  the  two-pound 
brown  trout  which,  in  a  more  extensive 
stream,  rises  only  to  the  fly  cast  "dry 
and  cocked."  At  any  rate,  if  you  find  a 
well-worn  angler's  path  along  the  little 
brook,  you  will  have  to  use  some  finesse 
and  no  little  patience  and  ingenuity  in 
order  to  make  a  very  heavy  showing. 

Fishing  for  mountain  trout  has  its 
"know  how"  equally  with  the  sport  on 
larger  streams  and  weightier  fish.  The 
primary  essential  for  success  and  sport 
is  light  tackle — the  very  lightest.  Fly- 
casting  in  any  true  sense  of  the  words, 
because  of  the  confined  and  brushy 
nature  of  the  stream,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  So  the  tackle  need  not  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  casting  any  distance,  and 
this  permits  the  use  of  a  small  caliber 
line.  An  enameled  line  size  G  is  exactly 
the  sort.  This  line  may  properly  be 
used  on  a  little  four-ounce  fly-rod  eight 
feet  in  length  or  thereabouts. 

A  very  small  single-action  reel  should 
be  used,  the  smaller  the  better,  since  a 
small  reel  will  not  foul  in  the  brush  as 
often  as  a  larger  one.  A  very  good  plan 
is  to  wind  an  additional  guide  between 
each  of  the  guides  on  the  rod  when 
much  brush  fishing  is  to  be  done.  This 
will  keep  the  line  close  to  the  rod  at 
every  point  and  there  will  not  be  slack 
loops  between  the  guides  to  catch  on 
branches.  The  thing  to  aim  for  in  the 
whole  outfit  is  to  avoid  loose  ends. 
Leaders  should  be  short  and  fine  in  cali- 
ber— short  so  that  the  flies  may  be  reeled 
in  close  to  the  rod  tip  when  landing  a 
trout  through  brush. 

Under  normal  conditions  flies  and 
bait  are  about  equally  suc- 
cessful for  small  brook  fish- 
ing. While  it  is  a  fact 
that  real  fly-fishing  is  out 
of  the  question,  still,  the 
mountain  brook  is  no  place 
for  the  duffer  with  a  fly-rod. 
Indeed,  a  small  stream  of 
this  sort  demands  a  deft- 
ness, skill,  and  versatility 
of  expedients  in  handling 
rod,  line,  and  flies  that  is 
unknown  on  the  larger 
streams  out  in  the  open 
where  free  casting  is  the 
rule.  The  problem  is  to 
get  out  the  flies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  feet  without 
casting  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  one. 

Small  flies  of  modest  col- 
ors are  best,  such  as  coach- 
man, Cahill,  cowdung, 
Beaverkill,  and  other  gray- 
and  brown-winged  flies, 
and  also  the  various  hackles. 
The  smallest  sizes  should 
be  used,  tens,  twelves,  and 
even  at  times  the  midges. 

More  than  two  flies 
should  never  be  used  and  it 
is  better  to  use  only  one. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  one  fly  can  be  laid  on  the  water 
and  fished  properly  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  casting  and  the  smallness  of  the 
stream;  also,  two  flies  are  just  twice  as 
apt  to  get  fouled  as  one.  If  two  flies 
are  used  they  should  be  attached  to  the 
leader  quite  close  together,  say  about  a 
foot  apart,  so  that  both  may  be  fished 
at  once  in  the  small  pools. 

The  angler  will  save  himself  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  by  forgetting  to 
bring  a  landing  net.  The  use  of  a  net 
on  a  seven-inch  trout  is  at  best  of  ques- 
tionable propriety  or  necessity— some- 
thing like  using  a  ten-gage  on  rail — 
and  on  the  brushy  mountain  brook  it  is 
the  most  versatile  trouble-maker  you 
can  bring  along.  A  very  playful  little 
trick  of  the  net  fitted  with  an  elastic 
cord  is  to  catch  on  a  branch,  stay  behind 
you  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  cord  when 
you  go  ahead,  then  break  loose  and  snap 
forward    into    the   small    of   vour    back 
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with  considerable  velocity  and  some 
penetration. 

The  "smashing  effect,"  however,  is 
usually  ultimately  upon  the  net.  You 
do  not  mind  it — much — the  first  time. 
You  can  even  condone  a  second  offense. 
But  the  third  time  starts  the  fireworks 
in  earnest.  Instead  of  the  net  pack  a 
little  pocket  ax;  it  is  far  more  useful. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  for  suc- 
cess in  this  sort  of  fishing  is  the  faculty 
of  going  slowly,  never  hurrying  by 
places  which  look  a  little  difficult  to  fish 
and  consequently  have  been  neglected  by 
other  anglers,  and  carefully  fishing  out 
all  fishable  water.  Here  and  there  you 
can  make  short  casts  in  the  usual  man- 


ner ;  in  other  places  the  flies  may  be  got 
out  by  simply  swinging  them  over  the 
water  as  you  would  fish  a  garden-hackle. 

Often  the  only  way  to  get  out  the 
flies  is  to  make  a  "snap  cast,"  using  a 
line  about  the  length  of  the  rod,  grasp- 
ing the  end  fly  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  pulling 
straight  back  so  as  to  get  a  good  bend  in 
the  rod,  and  then  letting  go,  always  care- 
fully avoiding  the  possibility  of  hooking 
yourself  in  the  fingers.  In  this  manner 
very  accurate  casts,  in  difficult  places, 
may  be  made  with  a  little  practice. 

When  a  trout  is  hooked,  if  the  banks 
are  so  brushy  that  you  cannot  beach  or 
swing — not    throw — him    out,    the    fish 
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should  be  slowly  reeled  in  up  to  the 
leader  knot,  taking  pains  to  avoid  reel- 
ing the  knot  through  the  tip  guide  and 
thus  fouling  the  line,  and  then  brought 
in  through  the  brush  by  moving  the  rod 
backward,  keeping  it  down  low.  Many 
trout  will  be  lost  by  attempting  to  land 
them  in  this  way  and  the  method  should 
only  be  used  as  a  last  resort  in  the  worst 
and  most  brushy  places.  Move  slowly 
and  quietly,  keep  as  far  back  from  the 
brook  as  possible  without  using  too  long 
a  line  and  thus  inviting  disaster,  and  use 
deliberation  in  the  choice  of  methods 
for  fishing  the  various  little  pools,  falls, 
and  shallows.  The  first  cast  is  the  one 
that  counts. 


When  brush  fishing  a  good  point  to 
remember  is  not  to  strike  upward  but, 
rather,  backward  or  toward  you.  If 
you  strike  upward  a  missed  strike  al- 
ways means  a  hang-up,  but  if  you  strike 
by  pulling  the  rod  quickly  toward  you, 
always  keeping  it  down  low,  line-foul- 
ing is  in  great  measure  obviated.  An 
effective  method  is  to  strike  not  with  the 
rod  but  by  quickly  pulling  in  the  line 
through  the  rod  guides  with  the  left 
hand.  The  two-handed  caster  who  hab- 
itually uses  the  slack-line  cast  soon  be- 
comes very  expert  at  striking  small  trout 
in  brushy  streams  in  this  manner. 

As  a  general  thing,  and  as  above 
stated,  you  will  not  ordinarily  find  trout 
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exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in  the 
small  mountain  streams,  but  conditions 
vary  and  a  good  many  times  you  may 
take  or  see  taken  a  trout  weighing  a 
pound  or  even  more.  Many  small 
brooks,  although  they  are  not  wide,  may 
be  comparatively  very  deep.  Little 
brooks  flowing  through  meadow  lands 
and  swamps,  with  sandy  or  muddy  bot- 
toms, are  apt  to  be  of  this  sort;  often 
they  are  not  over  two  or  three  feet  wide 
but  there  will  be  many  places,  particu- 
larly at  the  bends  and  below  little  falls, 
where  the  depth  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  with  fine  shelters  for  trout  hollowed 
out  beneath  the  banks  by  the  current. 

There  is  a  brook  of  this  sort,  well- 
known  to  the  writer,  which  flows  partly 
in  Massachusetts  and  partly  in  Connecti- 
cut. Its  average  width  is  not  over  five 
feet  and  the  bottom  is  muddy.  Mostly 
it  runs  through  an  alder  swamp  with 
a  little  open  fishing  in  the  clearings. 


Men  who  have  ambition  and  sand 
enough  to  fish  through  the  swamp — 
football  is  child's  play  in  comparison — 
show  "strings"  of  trout  that  would  drive 
the  average  angler  crazy;  many  times 
the  creels  show  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
trout,  not  a  single  one  much  less  than 
a  pound  and  running  from  that  up  to 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  This  is  not  a 
fish  story  alleged  but  one  experienced. 
Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  the  writer's 
took  two  trout  from  this  stream  which 
weighed  just  five  pounds. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
find  out  from  local  anglers  whether  the 
stream  you  are  going  to  try  has  a  repu- 
tation for  an  occasional  big  trout,  and 
outfit  accordingly.  It  is  rather  discon- 
certing when  you  are  sure  that  seven 
inches  is  the  limit  for  the  stream  to  have 
a  pound  fish  roll  up  to  your  flies;  and 
always  a  rattled  angler  means  a  lost 
trout. 


BEGINNINGS     OF     OUL 

G  B^E  AT      GAMES       j6t/J7rikurB./leeve 

WHERE    FOOTBALL   AND    POLO    CAME    FROM 


Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Beans 


■FOOTBALL  is  one  of  the  old- 
est, if  not  the  oldest,  of  our 
__^  sports.  We  have  recently 
passed  through  an  attempt  to 
abolish  the  game.  It  is  only 
another  of  countless  such  at- 
tempts. Football  is  ingrained  in  human 
nature.  It  may  be  reformed;  it  can't  be 
abolished. 

The  ancients  inflated  a  bladder,  or 
follis,  and  kicked  it  about.  In  Greece 
there  was  the  episkuros,  a  game  played 
in  much  the  same  way  as  with  us,  only 
by  a  large  number  of  persons.  Then 
the  Romans  played  a  game  called  har- 
pastum  with  both  hands  and  feet,  which 
shows  that  even  then  carrying  the  ball 
was  permitted.  Here  were  the  founda- 
tions of  "soccer"  and  Rugby. 


All  nations  have  played  football.  In 
the  Philippines  and  Polynesia  it  is 
played  with  a  light  ball  made  of  thin, 
split  fibers  of  bamboo,  ingeniously  inter- 
laced. The  Eskimo  play  it  with  a  ball 
made  of  strips  of  leather.  The  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Faroe  Is- 
landers have  a  game  of  native  football. 
East  and  west,  north  and  south,  we  find 
football  of  one  kind  or  another. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
passed  on  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Romans  from  harpastum  where  they 
strove  by  a  "conquering  cast"  to  throw 
the  follis  into  each  other's  goal.  Cen- 
turies before  cricket  was  born  in  the 
south  of  England,  football  was  common 
in  the  north.  Tradition  has  it  that  one 
of  the  early  footballs  was  the  skull  of 
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a  Danish  invader  kicked  about  on  the 
Roodee  at  Chester  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
just  before  Lent. 

Whole  townships  engaged  in  the 
game  in  those  days;  sometimes  the  goals 
were  the  towns  themselves  and  the 
game  lasted  all  day.  "Over  hilles, 
dales,  hedges,  ditches,  yea  and  thorow 
bushes,  briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers 
whatsoever  you  shall  sometimes  see 
twenty  or  thirty  lie  struggling  together 
in  the  water,  scrambling  and  scratching 
for  the  ball,"  says  one  old  writer. 

As  early  as  1 175  Fitzstephens's  "His- 
tory of  London"  says  that  the  game  was 
a  great  Shrove-Tuesday  sport — "foot- 
ball day."  The  next  time  we  see  foot- 
ball in  history  it  is  Latinized  in  the  law 
as  pila  pedina  and  Edward  III,  the  first 
President  Eliot  or  Butler,  is  trying  to 
abolish  it  in  1365.  Richard  II  tried  it 
again  in  1388.  Three  other  kings,  be- 
sides both  the  Scotch  and  English  parlia- 
ments, attempted  the  same  thing,  but  it 
kept  its  vitality  in  spite  of  all.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  football  seems  to  be  an 
endless  repetition  of  this  story  of  oppo- 
sition. But  in  the  end  it  usually  takes 
root  and  is  more  tenacious  than  any 
other  sport,  till  recently  we  have  a 
President  saying:  "Don't  flinch,  don't 
foul;  hit  the  line  hard!" 

The  Game  Under  the  Ban 

Football  in  early  English  times  did 
not  appeal  greatly  to  the  aristocracy,  as 
did  cricket,  but  rather  to  the  middle  or 
lower  classes,  though  James  I  had  to 
forbid  his  heir  to  play  it,  saying  that 
the  game  was  "meeter  for  maiming 
than  making  able  the  users  thereof." 
Under  the  Puritans  football,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  sports,  was  deca- 
dent. The  prohibition  was  finally  raised 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  "football 
day"  came  in  again.  It  is  related  that 
both  sexes  took  part,  that  shutters  had 
to  be  put  up,  that  houses  were  closed  to 
prevent  damage,  and  that  fatal  acci- 
dents occurred  frequently.  No  wonder 
it  fell  into  disrepute  again  and  gradu- 
ally died  out  about  1830. 

For  thirty  years  the  flame  smoldered 
in  the  English  public  schools.  "To*m 
Brown's  School  Days"  tells  of  the  game 


at  Rugby  with  carrying  the  ball  and 
tackling — the  Roman  harpastum  again. 
At  Harrow  the  purely  kicking  game 
was  played,  while  at  Eton  a  hybrid 
game  survived.  Not  until  i860  was 
there  a  general  revival  of  interest,  and 
three  years  later  in  England  the  Foot- 
ball Association  was  formed,  whence 
came  the  name  Association  or  "soccer" 
football.  In  187 1  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  appeared. 

In  America  the  first  mention  of  foot- 
ball is  in  New  England  where  large 
numbers  used  to  oppose  each  other  and 
struggle  for  an  inflated  bladder.  This 
was  a  purely  kicking  game,  crude  and 
mostly  played  by  schoolboys,  with  no 
rules;  all  disputes  were  settled  on  the 
field. 

Yale  has  the  first  authentic  record 
among  colleges,  in  an  annual  Freshman- 
Sophomore  game  which  was  an  institu- 
tion in  1840.  Challenges  and  accept- 
ances were  posted  on  the  old  chapel 
door.  It  was  a  rough  game,  unscientif- 
ic, played  with  a  bladder  inclosed  in  a 
leather  case.  In  1859  it  was  prohibited 
by  the  faculty,  but  that  made  little  dif- 
ference. It  was  replaced  by  rushes 
without  any  ball.  As  a  sport  football 
languished. 

The  awakening  in  America  came  in 
1870.  Two  years  later  Yale  and  Co- 
lumbia played  the  first  college  game. 
There  were  twenty  men  on  a  side  and 
the  game  was  a  good  deal  like  associa- 
tion football.  The  players  wore  long 
trousers  and  jerseys. 

The  few  rules  were  simple  and  for- 
bade anyone  picking  up  and  carrying 
or  throwing  the  ball.  Goals  were  made 
under  not  over  the  crossbar.  There 
were  no  off-side  or  on-side  regulations. 
Fouls  were  penalized  by  throwing  the 
ball  straight  up  in  the  air  from  the 
place  where  the  foul  was  committed 
and  it  was  unfair  to  touch  it  until  it 
fell  and  bounded.  When  a  man  was 
disabled  and  retired  a  player  from  the 
other  side  retired  also.  There  were  no 
substitutes. 

In  1873  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
and  Rutgers  held  the  first  convention 
and  adopted  a  set  of  rules,  the  founda- 
tion of  intercollegiate  football.  In  the 
games  Yale  defeated  all  of  them.     The 
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next  year  Harvard  played  a  Canadian 
team  under  the  Rugby  rules  and  in 
1875  had  a  conference  with  Yale  at 
which  they  compromised  between  the 
rules  of  1873  and  the  Rugby  rules. 
The  first  Yale-Harvard  game  was 
played  in  1876  and  Harvard  won  by 
four  goals  and  two  touchdowns,  Yale 
being  blanked.  This  game  led  to  the 
adoption  of  modified  Rugby  Union 
rules  and  thence  with  further  evolution 
came  the  American  college  game. 

The  number  of  players  was  reduced 
from  fifteen  to  eleven  and  then  began 
the  specialization  of  the  work  of  each 
player.  In  Rugby  the  man  who  is 
downed  with  the  ball  places  it  on  the 
ground  in  the  new  line-up.  We  dis- 
covered that  some  men  were  better  than 
others  at  "snapping"  the  ball  and  thus 
grew  the  custom  of  having  one  man  the 
center  do  it  all  the  time. 

In  Rugby  the  ball  is  snapped  at  any 
time  and  goes  to  any  player.  We  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  preconcerted  play, 
snapping  the  ball  back  after  signals  to 
a  special  man,  the  quarter  back,  who 
passes  it  to  the  runner — the  whole  play 
being  performed  with  precision  and  not 
haphazard  as  at  Rugby.  The  men  at 
the  ends  were  then  differentiated,  and 
next  came  the  guards  and  tackles,  and 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  backs. 
Thus  our  game  became  strategic, 
worked  out  carefully  as  a 
game  of  chess.  New  plays 
came  each  year,  carefully 
rehearsed  beforehand  and 
often  in  secret.  • 

Many  faults  have  had 
to  be  eliminated,  many 
improvements  made.     At 


one  period  it  was  discovered  that  a 
weaker  team  could  obtain  possession  of 
the  ball  and  by  doing  nothing  but  pro- 
tect it  at  least  prevent  defeat,  if  not  win 
the  game.  So  we  invented  the  five- 
yard  rule  to  put  an  end  to  the  "block 
system"  and  have  since  increased  it  to 
ten.  Then  it  was  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  could  start  before  the  ball 
was  snapped,  gain  a  great  momentum, 
receive  the  ball,  and  smash  even  heavier 
opponents — the  flying  wedge.  So  mass 
plays  had  to  be  legislated  against  and 
since  1895  the  history  has  been  mostly 
of  efforts  to  "open"  the  play. 

The  West  drew  on  the  East  for  its 
ancient  game  of  polo  which  originated 
in  Persia  probably  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  in  the  Median  period.     It  was 
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called  chaugan. 
From  Persia  it  was 
carried  to  Tartary 
and  thence  by  way 
of  Afghanistan  over 
the  frontier  into 
India.  There  the 
English  found  it 
and  brought  it  home 
with  them.  The 
name  "polo"  is  de- 
rived from  the  Thib- 
etan pulu  which 
means  a  willow  ball, 
that  material  being 
used  in  the  East  to 
make  polo  balls. 

Ancient  Persian 
poets  have  sung  the 
glories  of  the  game 

with  unstinted  praise  and  at  almost  all 
the  courts  of  central  Asia  it  has  flourished 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  British 
Museum  has  many  drawings  which  show 
that  chaugan  is  polo.  One  is  of  a  game 
played  by  Persian  ladies,  four  in  num- 
ber, richly  dressed,  riding  astride,  and 
apparently  perfect  masters  of  the  game. 
It  is  drawn  so  well  that  the  very  band- 
ages or  coverings  on  the  horses'  legs 
are  seen  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
those  used  to-day.  When  the  Moham- 
medans conquered  Persia  they  took  to 
the  game  with  the  same  zest  as  their 
predecessors.  It  is  preeminently  the 
game  of  the  East.  The  Byzantine 
princes  of  the  twelfth  century  played  it 
and  China  and  Japan  have  a  game 
closely  resembling  it. 

In  India  from  the  Punjab  on  the 
west  to  Manipur  on  the  east  it  was 
played  as  the  game  of  kunjai  and  when 
the  once  popular  game  grew  extinct  in 
southern  India  the  hardy  Manipuris 
kept  it  alive  in  the  north.  There  the 
English  frontier  forces  found  it  and 
brought  it  to  Calcutta.  In  1869  some 
subaltern  officers  of  the  10th  Hussars 
at  Aldershot  introduced  the  game  into 
England.  The  first  match  was  played 
with  the  9th  Lancers  in  1871  and  it 
was  called  at  the  time  "hockey  on  horse- 
back." 

It  was  admitted  by  the  spectators  that 
the  game  was  more  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  the  language  used  than  for 


anything  else.  The 
ball  was  of  white 
bone  and  the  sticks 
were  of  ash,  crooked 
like  a  hockey  stick. 
There  were  eight 
on  a  side  then  and 
the  ponies  were  thir- 
teen  or  fourteen 
hands  high.  The 
ball  was  thrown  in 
the  middle  of  the 
field  and  each  side 
galloped  for  it. 
That  had  to  be  abol- 
ished and  now  both 
sides  line  up  at  the 
center  and  the  ball 
is  thrown  between 
them. 
For  some  time  the  game  made  only 
slow  progress,  being  mostly  a  cavalry 
sport.  But  with  the  formation  of  the 
famous  Hurlingham  Club  in  1880  and 
the  subsequent  reduction  of  players  to 
five,  then  four  on  a  side,  it  began  to  as- 
sume its  modern  form.  In  1886  an 
English  team  came  to  New  York  and 
played  an  international  match,  easily 
winning  the  handsome  challenge  cup 
which  remained  at  Hurlingham  up  to 
last  year,  when  it  came  home  to  the 
United  States  again. 

Polo  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1876  by  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett and  was  first  practiced  at  Dickler's 
Riding  Academy  in  New  York  City. 
That  same  year  the  Westchester  Polo 
Club  was  formed  and  the  next  year  sum- 
mer headquarters  were  chosen  at  New- 
port. The  West,  particularly  the  coast, 
has  taken  very  kindly  to  the  game.  By 
1890  a  National  Polo  Association  was 
formed  of  which  Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert 
has  been  chairman  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 

Another  club  was  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  at  Long  Branch  in 
1876  called  the  Brighton  Polo  Club. 
Mr.  Herbert  still  tells  the  story  of  how 
he  and  a  number  of  others  read  of  the 
new  game  and  determined  to  play  it. 
They  took  a  croquet  set,  purchased  a 
lot  of  rake  handles,  and  put  the  mallet 
heads  on  them.  Using  a  croquet  ball 
on   a   freshly   mowed   field   they   began 
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playing  polo.  Later  they  obtained  the 
regular  paraphernalia  from  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

The  development  of  the  game  in 
America  was  assured  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  first  public  match  was 
played  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  in 
1879   and   the   Westchester   team   won 


from  the  Brighton.  The  Meadowbrook 
Club  was  formed  in  1881  and  with  the 
recent  history  of  the  game  everyone  is 
familiar,  how  that  club  last  summer  at 
Hurlingham  defeated  the  nation  that 
has  hitherto  been  unconquerable,  bring- 
ing back  the  cup  that  had  been  in  Eng- 
land for  twenty-three  years. 
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Outeloor  Books 


IT  is  as  difficult  for  the  hunter  of  big 
game  to  refrain  from  writing  a  book 
about  himself  as  for  the  traveler 
abroad  to  check  his  inclination  to  write  his 
impressions  of  things  foreign  for  his  home 
newspaper.  Of  the  two  offenders  the  latter 
is  the  more  easily  forgiven,  unless,  influ- 
enced by  well-meaning  friends  and  a  sneak- 
ing suspicion  that  his  writings  are  at  least 
as  good  as  some  that  have  been  published — 
which  is  generally  true — he  has  these  im- 
pressions  collected   in    a   book. 

Punch's  advice  to  those  contemplating 
matrimony  might  with  equal  pertinence  be 
given  to  hunters  and  travelers  who  have  de- 
cided to  add  to  the  already  crowded  field. 
But  in  either  case  advice  is  futile,  and  there 
are  as  many  dull  books  as  unhappy  mar- 
riages. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Percy  C.  Madeira 
had  a  good  time  hunting  in  British  East  Af- 
rica, for  it  is  evidenced  on  every  page  of  the 
book  he  has  written.*  His  outfit  was  com- 
plete, porters  to  the  number  of  forty  or 
more  carried  his  burdens,  and  there  was 
little  for  him  to  do  except  shoot.  And  he 
did.  Hartebeest,  zebras,  gazelles,  jackals, 
wildebeest,  impalla,  steinbucks,  buffaloes, 
rhinos,  and  hippopotami,  not  to  mention  a 
blue  monkey  and  a  baboon,  were  among  the 
quarry.    A  lioness  was  also  bagged. 

Mr.  Madeira  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  to  whom — although  she  took  no  active 
part  in  the  pursuit  of  game — fell  the  most 
stirring   experience   chronicled   in   the   book. 

*  "  Hunting  in  British  East  Africa."  By  Percy  C. 
Madeira.  Illustrated.  Pp.  304.  $5,  net.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


Mrs.  Madeira  and  another  of  the  party  be- 
came separated  from  the  rest  and  lost  their 
way  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
incident  was  grave  in  its  potentialities  rath- 
er than  in  its  results,  but  thirst  and  several 
attacks  by  a  rhinoceros  and  a  herd  of  buf- 
falo made  their  predicament  continually 
dangerous. 

Incidental  floggings  which  the  author  had 
administered  to  refractory  members  of  his 
safari  had  best  have  been  omitted  from  the 
narrative.  They  may  have  been  justified, 
but  their  details  have  no  interest  for  the 
healthy  minded  reader. 

A  similar  book*  in  which  is  displayed  less 
ability  to  wield  a  pen  than  a  gun — is  writ- 
ten by  a  British  army  officer,  who  escorted 
Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  then  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  from  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  to  Gondokoro.  Captain  Dick- 
inson is  at  all  times  cognizant  of  the  honor 
of  having  Mr.  Churchill  in  charge,  and 
from  the  appreciative  foreword  which  that 
active  M.  P.  contributes,  it  is  patent  that 
the  two  men  were  on  excellent  terms. 

Mr.  Churchill  writes  that  the  captain  has 
"a  literary  style  which  is  all  his  own,"  and 
I  quite  agree  with  him.  He  stretches  a 
point,  though,  in  calling  it  a  "literary" 
style.  His  characterization  of  the  book  as 
"a  jaunty  chronicle"  is  apt.  Captain  Dick- 
inson does  not  take  himself  too  seriously, 
and  although  he  throws  no  new  light  on 
either   hunting   or   traveling   in   Africa,    his 

*"Lake  Victoria  to  Khartoum."  By  Captain 
F.  A.  Dickinson,  D.C.L.I.,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  334.      $4,  net.      New  York  :  John  Lane  Co. 
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account  of  what  he  did  and  saw  is  very  en- 
tertaining. At  the  end  of  a  successful  day 
of  shooting  there  was  great  rejoicing  in 
camp,  and  he  "won't  take  any  oath  that  a 
bottle  or  two  of  fizz  wine  wasn't  'buzzed,' 
quickly  followed  by  some  of  the  finest  old 
'B.   C  brandy!" 

If  the  book  is  lacking  in  novelty,  much 
spice  is  lent  it  by  the  author's  unconven- 
tional asides.  Journeying  down  the  Nile, 
the  party  landed  at  Lado,  and  by  special 
request  of  the  Belgian  governor  began  the 
day  by  drinking  sweet  champagne  at  some- 
thing like  6.45  a.m.  On  which  indiscretion 
the  Captain  comments,  "A  bit  steep,  eh?" 
Having  referred  to  some  really  excellent 
shooting  by  Mr.  Churchill  a  few  miles  down 
the  river,  he  concludes  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  by  exclaiming,  "Not  so  dusty!" 

There  are  as  many  euphemistic  oaths  in 
the  narrative  as  in  the  average  historical 
romance.  One  instance  occurs  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  an  elephant  hunt  wherein  one  of  the 
cows  charged.  "Run!"  he  writes,  "by  Gad! 
I've  never  legged  it  so  fast  in  all  my  puff!" 

Some  more  than  ordinarily  good  photo- 
graphs picture  the  author's  course  through 
the  wilderness. 

In  the  African  Wilderness 

A  tale  *  of  scarcely  any  more  literary  pol- 
ish is  told  of  adventures  in  the  same  region 
by  another  English  subject,  Lieut.  Col.  J. 
H.  Patterson.  But  Col.  Patterson  has  a 
quality  that  is  totally  lacking  in  the  two 
writers  hereinbefore  mentioned — imagina- 
tion. He  knows  how  to  subordinate  unim- 
portant details,  and  he  is  fairly  success- 
ful in  handling  a  climax.  His  most  thrilling 
experiences  were  related  two  or  three  years 
ago  in  a  book  called  "The  Man-Eaters 
of  Tsavo,"  in  the  pages  of  which  were  min- 
gled the  cries  of  the  lion's  victims  and  the 
horrid  crunching  of  human  bones ;  but  the 
expedition  Col.  Patterson  made  to  fix  a 
boundary  for  the  Northern  Game  Reserve 
was  far  from  child's  play,  and  it  yielded 
material  for  a  highly  interesting  and  mildly 
instructive  book. 

I  suspect  that  the  author  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  does  either  Mr.  Ma- 
deira   or    Captain    Dickinson.      He    conveys 

*  "In  the  Grip  of  the  Nyika."  By  Lieut. -Col.  J. 
H.  Patterson.  D.S.O.  Illustrated.  Pp.  389.  $2, 
net.      New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 


more  information  in  fewer  words.  And  he 
is  certainly  better  versed  in  the  ethics  of 
sportsmanship,  for  he  does  not  regard  every 
living  thing  within  range  of  his  rifle  as  an 
invitation  to  shoot. 

A  tragic  event  marred  an  otherwise  suc- 
cessful journey.  Two  friends,  designated  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  both  hunters  of  experience 
and  skill,  accompanied  him  on  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  former,  crazed  by  fever,  took 
his  own  life. 

What  might  have  been  another  catas- 
trophe was  averted  by  the  courage  and  wit 
of  Mrs.  B.,  who  without  a  weapon  of  any 
kind  was  charged  by  an  infuriated  rhinoc- 
eros. She  did  not  lose  her  nerve,  but  at  the 
critical  moment  "shooed"  an  open  umbrella 
she  was  carrying  in  the  face  of  the  oncom- 
ing beast,  which,  startled  by  the  unexpected 
apparition,  veered  suddenly  and  disap- 
peared in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  Nyika  of  the  title  is  the  wilderness 
through  which  the  author  passed.  He  has 
depicted  his  route  by  eight  original  maps, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  use  to  travel- 
ers in  that  part  of  Africa.  Col.  Patterson's 
present  book  does  not  compare  in  active  in- 
terest with  "The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo,"  but 
it  has  more  value  as  a  guide,  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 

It  is  a  distinct  change — and,  I  confess,  a 
relief — to  turn  to  a  book  about  wild  animals 
in  which  the  gun  does  not  appear  except  in- 
cidentally. The  chronicle  *  of  Carl  Hagen- 
beck's  career  as  a  trainer  of  wild  animals 
and  a  dealer  in  this  unusual  merchandise, 
makes  reading  whose  interest  may  be  lik- 
ened only  to  that  experienced  by  a  small 
boy  on  his  first  visit  to  a  menagerie.  Hardly 
a  question  a  reader  would  ask  is  left  un- 
answered. The  manner  in  which  the  ani- 
mals are  captured  and  transported,  how 
they  are  trained,  and  their  after  lives  are 
described  with  simplicity  and  directness. 
Mr.  Hagenbeck  tells  many  personal  experi- 
ences, naively,  but  without  affectation. 

His  father  was  a  German  fishmonger 
whose  entrance  into  the  business  of  trad- 
ing wild  animals  was  accidental.  Six  seals 
were  caught  one  day  in  the  nets  of  the  fish- 

*  "  Beasts  and  Men  :  Being  Carl  Hagenbeck's  Ex- 
periences for  Half  a  Century  Among  Wild  Animals." 
An  abridged  translation  by  Hugh  S.  R.  Elliot  and  A. 
G.  Thacker,  A.R.C.S.  (Lond.).  Introduction  by  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell.  Illustrated.  Pp.  299.  #3.50, 
net.      New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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ermen  he  employed,  and  the  elder  Hagen- 
beck  exhibited  them  to  the  people  of  Ham- 
burg, charging  an  entrance  fee  of  a  penny. 
The  success  of  his  enterprise  led  him  to  col- 
lect a  number  of  other  animals,  such  as 
birds  of  various  kinds,  a  monkey,  polar  bear, 
hyenas,  etc.,  which  he  exhibited  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate.  The  business  gradually  be- 
came restricted  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  these  creatures,  and  thus  was  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  the  industry  at  the  head  of 
which    Carl    Hagenbeck   now    stands. 

This  "animal  king" — the  ordinarily  trite 
expression  has  real  significance  when  ap- 
plied to  Hagenbeck  —  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  training  wild  beasts.  The  pre- 
vailing manner  of  inducing  them  to  perform 
had  for  a  long  time  distressed  him  by  its 
gross  cruelty.  They  were  driven  to  do  their 
"tricks"  by  the  persuasive  force  of  heavy 
whips  and  red-hot  irons.  After  pondering 
over  the  subject  for  many  years,  Mr.  Hagen- 
beck concluded  that,  besides  being  cruel,  the 
orthodox  method  was  stupid  and  ineffec- 
tual. It  was  not  long  after  that  he  proved 
the  wisdom  of  his  conclusion  by  training 
four  lions  to  perform  in  a  manner  that  could 
hardly  have  been  effected  by  the  old  meth- 
ods. Ever  since  then  his  four-footed  friends 
have  been  showing  their  appreciation  of  his 
wisdom  by  doing  stunts  that  have  redound- 
ed to  his  great  credit,  financial  as  well  as 
otherwise. 

Psychologists  will  find  food  for  thought  in 
the  animal  trainers'  work  as  depicted  here. 
The  fact  that  they  cannot  train  an  animal 
captured  when  full  grown  to  nearly  the  ex- 
tent that  is  possible  in  the  case  of  young 
ones  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  argument 
on  the  subject  of  heredity  versus  environ- 
ment. In  the  chapter  on  anthropoid  apes 
there  is  evidence  that  will  strengthen  the  be- 
lief of  every  follower  of  the  Darwinian 
theory.  Photographs  showing  monkeys  side 
by  side  with  African  men  would  go  far  to- 
ward convincing  Darwin's  most  determined 
opponent. 

In  the  acclimatization  of  wild  animals 
from  the  various  zones,  as  well  as  in  their 
training,  Mr.  Hagenbeck  has  made  radical 
departures  from  precedent.  The  lions  and 
tigers  in  his  zoological  park  at  Stellingen 
are  allowed  in  the  open  air  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  they  spend  more  time  out  of 
doors  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  when 
it  is  hot.     The  same  liberty  is  accorded  the 


other  animals,  even  the  ostriches.  Nature 
comes  to  the  help  of  these  exotics,  provid- 
ing them  with  a  thick  fur  that  protects  them 
from   the   cold. 

Like  all  authorities — whether  on  wild 
beasts,  golf  clubs,  or  prunes — Mr.  Hagenbeck 
realizes  that  he  does  not  know  all  there  is 
to  be  known  about  the  subject.  He  says  that 
it  is  his  opinion  that  science  is  in  all  prob- 
ability still  incompletely  acquainted  even 
with  the  larger  members  of  the  world's 
fauna.  His  travelers,  who  delve  into  the 
remote  corners  of  every  continent,  have 
brought  back  along  with  their  cargoes 
stories  of  strange  animals  which  the  na- 
tives profess  to  have  seen,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  descriptions,  are  unknown 
to  science. 

Information  of  this  sort  has  in  several  in- 
stances led  to  the  discovery  of  new  species, 
and  Mr.  Hagenbeck  is  something  less  than 
skeptical  about  the  existence  of  a  huge 
monster,  half  elephant  and  half  dragon, 
that  is  said  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  Rho- 
desia. Reports  of  this  animal  have  come 
from  a  number  of  different  sources,  and  on 
the  walls  of  several  caverns  in  Central  Af- 
rica there  have  been  found  drawings  of  the 
strange  creature.  The  region,  however,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  exist  is  in  the  midst  of 
great  swamps,  and  is  infested  with  bellig- 
erent savages,  so  that  searching  for  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  hazardous.  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  has  sent  out  one  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  find  it,  but  he  has  not  yet  re- 
linquished   hope. 

The  Mammals  of  Manitoba 

"Life-Histories  of  Northern  Animals,"  * 
the  magnum  opus  of  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 
is  more  purely  scientific  than  any  other  of 
his  books.  It  is  a  reference  work  for  the  stu- 
dent of  zoology.  The  scope  is  limited  to  the 
sixty  species  that  are  found  in  Manitoba, 
where  the  author,  as  government  naturalist, 
has  had  most  opportunity  for  study,  but  this 
list  fortunately  includes  most  of  the  large 
land  mammals  of  the   United  States. 

"It  is,"  says  the  author,  "a  serious,  pains- 
taking,  loving  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inti- 

*  "  Life-Histories  of  Northern  Animals  ;  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Mammals  of  Manitoba."  By  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton,  Naturalist  to  the  Government  of 
Manitoba.  With  68  maps  and  560  drawings  by  the 
author.  Two  volumes.  $18,  net.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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mate  side  of  the  animals'  lives — the  side 
that  has  so  long  been  overlooked,  because 
until  lately  we  have  persistently  regarded 
wild  things  as  mere  living  targets."  He 
says  that  we  forget  that  they  have  their 
homes,  their  mates,  their  problems,  and  their 
sorrows — "in  short,  a  home  life  that  is  their 
real  life,  and  very  often  much  larger  and 
more  important  than  that  of  which  our  hos- 
tile standpoint  has  given  us  such  fleeting 
glimpses." 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  for  each 
species  includes  some  items  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Marriage  customs,  morals,  and 
sanitation  are  extensively  noticed,  but  the 
amusements  of  the  various  animals  are 
among  the  most  striking.  The  favorite  pas- 
time of  the  otter,  for  instance,  is  sliding. 
In  the  winter  he  mounts  a  high  ridge  of 
snow,  bends  his  forefeet  backward,  and 
takes  a  regulation  "belly  whopper"  down 
hill,  sometimes  sliding  a  distance  of  twenty 
yards.  In  summer  he  selects  a  spot  where 
the  river  bank  is  sloping  and  has  a  clayey 
soil  and  does  a  similar  stunt.  The  elk 
amuses  himself  by  dancing,  while  the  wolf 
takes   his   relaxation   in  howling. 

I  have  said  that  these  volumes  are  more 
scientific  than  the  author's  other  books.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  wholly  lack- 
ing in  popular  appeal.  Mr.  Seton  cites 
many  incidents— some  humorous,  others  dra- 
matic— to  illustrate  the  habits  or  proclivities 
of  the  animals  with  which  he  deals.  I  note 
that    he    has    included    among   the    illustra- 


tions a  photograph  of  the  wolf  "Lobo," 
whose  career  was  so  graphically  recorded 
in    "Wild   Animals    I    Have   Known." 

That  justly  and  much  maligned  carnivore, 
the  skunk,  is  treated  fully  and  sympathetic- 
ally, from  its  Latin  appellation  to  its  prime 
distinguishing  feature — from  which,  by  the 
way,  said  appellation  is  derived.  Concern- 
ing this  quality  by  which  the  skunk  com- 
mands universal  respect — of  a  certain  kind — 
Mr.  Seton  says:  "Those  who  have  never 
smelt  it  may  realize  some  of  its  power  if 
they  imagine  a  mixture  of  perfume  musk, 
essence  of  garlic,  burning  sulphur,  and  sew- 
er gas,  intensified  a  thousand  times."  He 
says,  moreover,  that  it  sometimes  causes 
fainting,  convulsions,  or  even  death.  Doubt- 
less many  of  those  who  have  come  into  in- 
timate contact  with  it  would  have  welcomed 
death  as  a  desirable  deliverance  from  a 
worse  fate. 

There  is  more  interesting  data  concern- 
ing the  genus  mephitis.  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  author's  story  of  a  pet  skunk  he 
once  owned,  but  there  isn't  room;  and  be- 
sides, removed  from  its  proper  context,  it 
would  lose  much   of  its   realism. 

Whether  or  not  this  work  of  natural  his- 
tory will  remain  a  standard  cannot,  of 
course,  be  determined  now.  Within  its 
scope  it  is  comprehensive.  And  at  the  very 
least,  its  sumptuous  make-up  and  illustra- 
tions— which  include  68  maps  and  560 
drawings  by  the  author — entitle  it  to  a  dig- 
nified position  on  the  library  shelves. 


rTHEAVORl 
OF'    SPOILT 


THE    GAME    OF    GAMES 

STRANGE  that  we  hear  no  more 
about  the  reform  of  baseball,  isn't 
it?  A  few  years  ago  the  National 
Game  (note  the  capitals)  was  occupy- 
ing a  most  unenviable  position,  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  There  was 
much  talk  about  the  rowdyism  of  the 
diamond  and  loud  cries  for  its  suppres- 
sion. The  game  seemed  in  grave  dis- 
repute among  many  sober  people  other- 
wise well  disposed  toward  sport  of  every 
description. 

The  umpire,  to  be  sure,  bore  the  brunt 
from  both  sides.  To  the  friends  of  the 
losing  team  he  was  a  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
Republic.  To  the  players — winning  or 
losing — he  was  a  necessary  evil,  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  reaching  of  desired  and  de- 
served ends.  To  abuse  him  was  a  Chris- 
tian duty  and  to  deceive  him  successfully 
a  triumph  of  the  first  magnitude.  When 
other  measures  failed,  the  strong  arm 
after  the  game  was  not  without  prec- 
edent. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this 
is  all  changed.  The  bleachers  still  have 
their  opinion  of  the  umpire — when  their 
team  is  losing — and  are  not  backward 
about  expressing  it.  Players  have  other 
ways,  more  subtle  than  the  old,  of  adding 
to  the  umpire's  burden  of  unhappiness. 
But  his  person  is  safe  and  his  authority 
beyond  question. 

To  the  producing  of  this  desirable  re- 
sult many  things  have  contributed.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the   "organiza- 


tion." Players  and  "fans"  here  and  there 
are  heard  to  mutter  against  the  National 
Commission  with  its  undoubted  power 
and  its  possibilities  of  tyranny.  When  a 
favorite  player  is  fined,  say  $700,  for 
failure  to  appear  with  his  club  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  the  muttering  is 
louder  and  more  prolonged.  But  he 
pays  his  fine  and  joins  his  team. 

Players  on  the  bench  are  no  longer 
secure  in  their  outbursts  against  the  man 
in  long  trousers  and  the  dark  jersey.  As 
well  abuse  the  policeman  when  he  sug- 
gests another  neighborhood  as  a  good 
place  for  the  loiterer  to  move  to.  The 
organization  is  behind  the  umpires.  The 
umpires  know  it  and  the  players  know 
it.  The  yoke  ceases  to  be  a  yoke  when 
the  bearer  is  fully  convinced  that  he  must 
bow  his  neck  to  it. 

But  the  power  of  the  National  Com- 
mission is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the 
new  day  in  baseball.  Publicity;  that's 
the  word.  For  the  last  two  years  the 
magazines  have  blossomed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  with  articles  on  base- 
ball— its  strategy,  its  science,  its  drama, 
and  its  enchantment. 

Perhaps  the  game  has  received  more 
than  its  due  in  this  somewhat  abrupt 
rediscovery.  One  wonders  at  times  if 
baseball  can  really  be  reduced  to  a  matter 
of  geometry  with  side  excursions  into 
spherical  trigonometry  and  an  occasional 
glance  at  calculus.  But  the  general  ef- 
fect has  been  good — no  doubt  of  it.  We 
value  the  opportunity  to  see  the  game 
from  the  players'  point  of  view  and  are 
willing  to  condone  a  certain  amount  of 
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literary  emphasis  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral effect. 

Many  of  us  have  asked  ourselves  if 
there  was  not  perchance  more  in  this 
game  than  we  imagined — and  have  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  see  for  ourselves. 
The  immediate  result  is  a  fattening  of 
the  box-office  receipts.  A  slower,  but 
more  important,  effect  is  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  conduct  among  both 
players  and  lookers-on,  partly  because  of 
the  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  authority 
and  partly  because  of  the  unconscious  in- 
fluence of  the  new  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  game. 

All  of  which  is  only  another  bit  of 
testimony  to  the  value  of  publicity. 

THE    NEW    FOOTBALL 

FOR  once,  spring  football  practice 
has  a  distinct  interest  for  others 
than  coaches  and  players.  There 
is  also  a  better  reason  than  usual  for  such 
practice.  It  is  a  tryout  for  the  new 
rules.  Stagg  has  experimented  with 
them  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
although  definite  expert  opinions  are 
lacking,  the  newspapers  commit  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the 
"maroons"  showed  up  to  advantage  un- 
der the  new  conditions.  At  Cornell  the 
coaches  are  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
squad,  which  is  something  in  view  of  the 
feelings  of  the  carnelian  and  white 
coaches  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1909. 

But  it  is  at  Yale,  the  home  of  all 
football,  old  and  new,  that  the  most 
significant  and  valuable  laboratory  work 
has  been  done.  Mr.  Walter  Camp, 
much  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
made  modern  football — and  Mr.  Camp's 
voice  is  probably  the  most  powerful  of 
all  in  the  sessions  of  the  rules  committee. 
Most  of  the  changes  in  the  rules  are  of 
his  creation  and  the  spring  work  at  Yale 
is  under  his  expert  supervision. 

In  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  Captain 
Daly  sums  up  the  lessons  of  the  week's 
experimentation.  It  is  cheering  to  hear 
him  prophesy  more  open  play  in  the 
coming  season,  with  a  premium  on  speed 
rather  than  weight.  The  close  forma- 
tion caused  by  the  rule  limiting  the  line- 
up to  five  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
center   made   line   plays   practically  im- 


possible. A  contributing  factor  here  was 
the  rule  prohibiting  pushing  or  pulling 
of  the  man  with  the  ball  by  his  team 
mates. 

The  disappearance  of  the  diving  tackle 
does  not  seem  of  great  importance  to 
Mr.  Daly  as  far  as  the  great  body  of 
the  players  are  concerned,  as  he  is  skep- 
tical about  the  wide  prevalence  of  its 
use  even  when  permitted.  His  forecast 
of  the  general  style  of  play  next  fall  lays 
the  emphasis  on  "strategy  and  trick  for- 
mations with  the  ball  at  all  times  in 
sight,  whereas  the  old  style  made  the 
team  act  as  a  unit,  concealing  the  ball 
as  much  as  possible." 

His  concluding  words  are  the  most 
cheering  we  have  heard  yet  about  this1 
much-loved  and  much-abused  game.  He 
says:  "There  is  opened  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  the  men  who  have  never 
played  before,  giving  them  an  equal 
chance  with  those  who  have  played  for 
a  year  or  two.  As  a  result  of  this  op- 
portunity there  should  be  many  more 
engaged  in  the  sport,  for  undoubtedly 
more  men  will  be  used  than  heretofore. 

"Kicking  of  all  sorts  will  be  more  con- 
spicuous under  the  new  rules.  This  de- 
partment of  the  game  has  not  been  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  but  it  promises 
to  be  a  great  factor  next  year.  With 
this  department  well  developed,  as  it  can 
be,  and  with  plenty  of  open  field  running 
the  game  should  be  more  spectacular. 
The  old  wear-and-tear  game  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past." 

WHERE     SPORT    ENDS 

TWO  men  were  dressing  in  the 
locker  room  of  a  golf  club  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York. 
One  of  them  remarked  casually: 

"That's  a  high-priced  ditch  on  the 
eighteenth." 

"Guess  not,"  said  the  other.  "What 
makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  know  it  is  so  far  as  I'm  concerned," 

rejoined    the   first.      "I    had   one 

down.  Then  I  put  my  drive  bang  into 
that  ditch  and  he  took  the  hole.  Then 
he  ran  down  a  twenty-foot  put  on  the 
by-hole.  That  infernal  ditch  cost  me  an 
even  hundred  dollars." 

You  can  hear  this  sort  of  talk  in  al- 
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most  any  golf  club  near  any  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  country.  Sometimes  the 
figures  are  lower,  sometimes  higher — oc- 
casionally much  higher.  The  condition 
is  by  no  means  singular. 

Of  the  morality  of  this  sort  of  thing 
each  one  must  decide  for  himself.  We 
have  taken  no  brief  for  or  against  bet- 
ting in  and  of  itself.  Probably  a  small 
wager — so  small  that  winning  or  losing 
is  of  no  importance  in  itself — adds  an 
innocent  fillip  to  the  game,  if  fillip  is 
needed.  Personally  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  man  who  cannot  play  without 
betting  had  much  better  not  play.  On 
the  face  of  it  he  is  not  very  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  game. 

But  a  game  in  which  one  bad  drive 
can  be  expressed  only  in  terms  of  dollars 
is  a  game  no  longer.  It  is  a  means  of 
livelihood — a  source  of  possible  though 
uncertain  income.  Not  many  golfers 
are  so  fortunate  that  even  a  sum  as 
"small"  as  a  hundred  dollars  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  great  charm 
of  the  play — the  good  fellowship,  the 
easy  sociability  underlying  the  competi- 
tion, the  unmixed  delight  in  looking 
back  upon  a  close  match  whatever  the 
outcome — this  is  all  lost  sight  of  in  the 
struggle  for  the  stake.  And  golf  is  far 
too  good  a  game  to  be  put  in  the  same 
category  as  faro  or  rouge  et  noir. 

STOP   THE    SMOKING   AUTOMOBILES 

MANY  reasons  have  been  alleged 
for  opposition  to  the  use  of  au- 
tomobiles, most  of  which  have 
disappeared.  The  earlier  legislation  was 
framed  too  often  as  though  against  an 
undesired  intruder.  The  auto  is  estab- 
lished. Its  rights  are  as  clear  and  well 
defined  as  those  of  any  other  vehicle. 
It  is  making  friends  daily  and  the  price 
of  rubber  is  soaring  skyward — an  index 
of  tire  consumption. 

But — and  this  is  a  large  but — those 
of  us  condemned  for  our  sins  to  live  in 
cities  have  still  one  grievance  against  the 
automobile.  It  is  too  inveterate  a  smoker. 
Any  well-traveled  city  street  testifies  to 
this.  Fifth  Avenue,  Michigan  Avenue, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  every  street  or 
avenue   in   every   large   city   where   the 


motor  cars  do  "eagerly  frequent"  reeks 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  oil.  The 
air  is  blue  with  it.  Eyes,  noses,  and 
tempers  of  pedestrians  are  irritated  by 
it. 

All  that  is  needed  to  remove  the  nui- 
sance is  a  little  care  and  common  sense. 
Paris  proved  that  long  since.  There  a 
man  would  as  soon  think  of  smoking 
in  church  as  of  allowing  his  machine  to 
smoke  on  the  boulevards. 

We  have  had  so  much  unnecessary 
legislation  in  recent  years  that  it  seems  a 
pity  to  neglect  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  legislation  that  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  pedestrians  and  right- 
minded  motorists. 


LEARN    TO    SWIM 

IT  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that 
those  who  are  apt  to  go  in  or  on  the 
water — intentionally  or  otherwise — 
should  know  how  to  swim.  Yet  already 
the  newspapers  have  begun  to  carry  their 
regular  summer  burdens  of  drowning 
accidents.  We  cannot  quote  the  statis- 
tics of  previous  years  offhand,  and  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  we 
could.  Any  loss  of  life  that  could  have 
been  avoided  by  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  proper  way  to  take  care  of  yourself 
in  the  water  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
high  desirability  of  knowing  how  to 
swim. 

Next  to  knowing  what  to  do  in  the 
water,  it  is  well  to  know  what  not  to 
do.  In  the  first  place,  don't  stay  in  too 
long.  Fifteen  minutes  in  fresh  water 
for  most  of  us  is  enough,  and  too  long 
for  some.  At  the  first  intimation  of  chill 
get  out  at  once  and  rub  briskly  with  a 
dry  towel.  If  the  chill  does  not  flee 
before  the  towel  at  once,  or  if  you  feel  a 
greater  weariness  and  lassitude  than  the 
amount  of  exercise  you  have  taken  would 
reasonably  warrant,  you  were  in  too 
long.  Possibly  the  condition  of  your  cir- 
culation may  even  warrant  a  visit  to  the 
family  physician. 

Don't  dive  unless  you  know  the  depth 
and  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  Don't 
try  diving  from  a  height  until  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  art  from  a  boat 
or  a  low  bank.     Be  very  careful  in  surf 
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bathing.  Breaking  waves  have  a  power 
that  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  Also 
the  undertow  is  insidious,  but  always 
there. 

Finally,  be  modest  as  to  your  distance- 
swimming  ability.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
is  a  long  way  on  the  water  and  a  mile 
is  about  eight  times  as  far.  The  prime 
object  in  learning  to  swim  is  to  insure 
life,  not  to  risk  it. 


THE    WRIGHT    AERO    CLUB    AGREE- 
MENT 

AN  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  Wright  brothers  and 
the  Aero  Club  of  America  by 
which  the  former's  rights  under  the  pend- 
ing litigation  are  recognized.  Those 
who  see  in  the  suits  brought  by  the  Day- 
ton inventors  only  a  disposition  to  seize 
and  hold  a  crippling  monopoly  of  a  new 
and    rapidly    developing    industry    are 


quick  to  criticise  this  as  a  conjunction 
of  unbridled  tyranny  and  abject  supine- 
ness. 

In  reality,  neither  party  to  the  agree- 
ment is  either  tyrannical  or  supine.  The 
right  of  the  Wrights  (an  heroic  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  this  phrase,  but 
the  alliteration  will  not  be  denied)  to 
bring  such  suits  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  their  patents  cannot  be  disputed. 
Once  the  suits  are  brought  and  the  in- 
junctions secured,  the  position  of  alleged 
infringers,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is 
difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous. 

The  Wrights  have  volunteered  to  re- 
move this  danger,  as  far  as  the  interna- 
tional aviation  meet  scheduled  for  next 
October  is  concerned,  by  agreeing  to 
license  all  alleged  infringing  aeroplanes 
for  a  "reasonable  sum."  What  that  sum 
will  be  is  not  yet  stated,  'but  the  adjec- 
tive is  reassuring.  This,  at  least,  is  better 
than  to  attempt  to  hold  the  contest  under 
the  shadow  of  possible  injunctions. 
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Aviation 

HENRY   FARMAN   recently  carried  a 
passenger    in    his    aeroplane    across 
country   from    Etampes    to    Orleans, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Louis  Paulhan  made  a  sensational  cross- 
country flight  on  April  18th,  beating  all  pre- 
vious records.  He  started  in  his  machine 
from  Orleans  and  made  a  flight  to  Arcis  Sur 
Aube,  a  distance  of  about  125  miles.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  flight  was  three  and  a 
half  hours. 

The  French  aviator,  Roger  Sommer,  ac- 
complished a  remarkable  feat  recently  by 
making  a  flight  of  five  minutes  across  coun- 
try with  four  passengers. 

Charles  K.  Hamilton  lowered  two  world's 
records  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  April  24th. 
He  made  a  start  in  3.8  seconds,  lowering 
the  record  made  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  of  5.25 
seconds.      The   machine    left   the   ground    at 


70  feet,  the  previous  world's  record  made 
at  Los  Angeles  by  Curtiss  being  98  feet.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale. 

Louis  Paulhan  won  the  $50,000  cross-coun- 
try race  from  London  to  Manchester  on 
April  28th.  The  distance  covered  was  185 
miles,  and  the  entire  journey  was  made  in 
three  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes.  Paulhan 
started  from  Hampstead  at  5.31  p.m.,  and 
alighted  at  Trent  Valley,  near  Lichfield,  117 
miles  from  London,  at  8.10  P.M.  Waiting 
here  until  dawn,  he  finished  the  flight  early 
next  morning.  Grahame  White,  his  only  com- 
petitor, was  late  in  starting,  and  was  forced 
to  stop  60  miles  short  of  finishing  the  course. 


Golf 

'ALTER  J.  TRAVIS,  present  holder 
of  the  Metropolitan  title,  defeated 
Fred  Herreshoff  in  the  final  round 

of  the  open  golf  tournament  at  the   Country 

Club  of  Lakewood  on  April  23d. 
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Mr.  Charlton,  an  English  schoolmaster, 
while  golfing  at  Blackheath  this  spring 
made  a  record  brassie  shot  of  340  yards. 

More  than  five  hundred  names  appear  on 
the  new  Metropolitan  Golf  Association 
handicap  list  for  the  ensuing  season.  As  in 
the  past,  Walter  J.  Travis  heads  the  list. 
This  time  he  is  the  only  man  on  scratch. 


tween  Percy  D.  Haughton  and  the  Harvard 
Athletic  Association  whereby  Haughton  will 
coach  Harvard  for  the  years  1910,  191 1,  and 
1912.  This  will  be  Haughton's  third  season 
with  the  eleven. 

Pennsylvania  won  the  mile,  two-mile,  and 
three-mile  events  in  the  relay  carnival  held 
at  Philadelphia,  April  30th. 


Automobiles 

AT  the  motordrome  track  in  Los  An- 
geles on  April  17th  Caleb  Bragg,  the 
amateur  driver,   in   a  Fiat,   won  the 
second  heat  of  the  match  race  from  Barney 
Oldfield. 

The  Motor  Cups  Holding  Company  has 
announced  that  the  next  contest  for  the  Van- 
derbilt  cup  will  be  held  on  October  1,  1910. 
The  distance  will  be  twenty-two  laps,  or 
278.08  miles,  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

Barney  Oldfield  lowered  the  Pacific  coast 
automobile  track  record  for  the  mile  by  a 
fifth  of  a  second  on  April  23d  on  the  Ingle- 
side  course,  when  he  dashed  around  the  oval 
in  52.12  in  his  horsepower  Benz. 

The  world's  record  for  ten  miles  was 
broken  on  April  9th  at  the  motordrome  track, 
Los  Angeles,  when  George  Robertson,  driv- 
ing a  Simplex,  covered  the  distance  in  6 
minutes  35.62  seconds. 

Barney  Oldfield  broke  the  two-mile  and 
kilometer  trial  records  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  on 
March  23d.  For  the  two  miles  he  made  a 
new  world's  record  of  55  tVo  seconds.  He 
drove  the  kilometer  distances  in  0.17  toTj- 

By  an  amendment  to  the  sanitary  code 
of  New  York  City  the  allowing  of  "dense 
smoke  to  be  discharged"  from  an  automobile 
on  the  streets  after  July  1st  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

College  Athletics 

HARVARD  won  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  a  two-mile  boat  race  on  the 
Severn,   April   21st,   by   a   little   less 
than  three  lengths.     The  winning  time  was 
n  minutes  and  17  seconds. 

Final    arrangements  have    been   made   be- 


Miscellaneous 

FRED  L.  CAMERON,  of  Amherst,  Nova 
Scotia,  won  the  fourteenth  annual 
road  race  of  the  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation. While  no  records  were  broken, 
Cameron's  time  over  the  twenty-five  miles 
was  2  hours,  28  minutes,  52!  seconds — the 
third  best  time  made  in  this  event. 

The  aristocracy  in  French  bulldogs  was  on 
view  recently  when  the  special  show  of  the 
French  Bulldog  Club  of  America  was  held 
in  New  York.  One  result  of  the  show  was 
to  prove  a  superiority  of  the  American-bred 
dogs  over  those  of  foreign  extraction.  Purdy 
Brothers'  Nellcote  Gamin  was  judged  the 
best  dog  of  any  age  or  sex  in  the  show,  and 
another  American-bred  dog  to  show  to  ad- 
vantage was  W.  Greenwood's  Salvolatile. 

The  indoor  rifle-shooting  team  champion- 
ship of  the  United  States  has  been  won  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Rifle  Club  of  Butte, 
Mont.  This  club  and  the  Winchester  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  were 
fled  for  first  place,  and  in  the  deciding  con- 
test the  Rocky  Mountain  Club  won  by  a 
score  of  985  to  980  points. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  succession  Jay  Gould, 
of  Lakewood,  won  the  national  court  tennis 
title,  by  defeating  Joshua  Crane,  of  Boston, 
in  three  straight  sets. 

Final  boufs  in  the  thirty-third  annual 
championships  of  the  Amateur  Fencers' 
League  of  America  with  foils,  duelling 
swords,  and  sabers  took  place  recently  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  In  the 
duelling  sword  event,  A.  W.  Dela  Poer,  the 
champion  of  last  year,  retained  his  title. 
George  K.  Bainbridge  captured  the  title  in 
the  foils.  The  sabers  proved  to  be  the  most 
interesting  event,  and  was  won  by  Joseph  I. 
Shaw. 
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Charles  M.  Daniels  has  established  a  new 
swimming  record  for  ioo  meters,  having  re- 
cently covered  the  distance  in  1.025. 

Beals  C.  Wright  will  head  the  American 
team  of  challengers  in  the  preliminary 
matches  for  the  Davis  International  Chal- 
lenge Cup.  The  matches  will  probably  be 
played  at  Wimbledon,  England. 


At  the  recent  English-American  Polo  Car- 
nival held  at  Georgian  Court,  the  final  game 
was  won  by  the  Meadow  Brook  team.  This 
victory  gives  the  Meadow  Brooks  second 
place  in  the  tourney,  the  Hurlinghams  of 
England  having  beaten  them  twice.  The 
carnival  was  in  progress  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  a 
definite  schedule  or  to  score  victories  and 
defeats  save    in   a   general  way. 


Two  features  loom  large  in  the  annual  list 
of  championship  and  open  tournaments  for 
the  season  issued  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  As- 
sociation. The  all-comers'  national  cham- 
pionship at  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  begin  August 
15th,  and  will  be  the  climax  of  the  lawn 
tennis  year.  The  clay  court  championship  is 
to  be  held  on  the  courts  of  the  Omaha  Field 
Club,  on  August  1st. 


The  all  around  gymnastic  championship 
of  the  United  States  was  won  by  Frank 
Jirasek,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  club 
championship  went  to  the  Bohemian  Gym- 
nastic Association. 

Edward  Payson  Weston  completed  his 
transcontinental  walk  at  New  York,  May 
2d,  covering  the  distance  from  Los  Angeles 
inside   of   seventy-seven   days. 


VACATION    IN    A    CANOE 

BY   HERBERT   WHYTE 

[//  is  Herbert  Whyte"  s  business  to  help  readers  of  OUTING  ivith  practical  information  and  ad-vice  on 
outdoor  topics.  If  there  is  any  question  that  puzzles  you  in  games,  sport,  travel,  occupation,  or  recreation,  or 
any  other  subject  in  ivhich  you  are  interested,  don't  hesitate  to  -write  him.  He  -will  tell  you  the  thing  you  -want 
to  kno-w  and  it  -will  cost  you  nothing.  His  address  is  THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE,  j/j"  Fifth  Ave.,  Ne<w 
York   City. ] 


i( t  I  "AAKE  as  small  an  outfit  as  possi- 
ble," says  the  experienced  canoe- 
ist, "then  discard  half  of  it,"  if 
you  would  have  a  happy  time.  The  writer 
has  tramped  for  ten  days  in  the  deep  woods 
with  one  companion  with  each  man's  pack 
weighing  less  than  thirty  pounds  at  the 
start,  and  perhaps  fifteen  pounds  at  the  end 
of  the  trip.  The  portages  are  the  hardest 
part  of  canoe  trips,  and  toil  is  measured  by 
the   weight  carried. 

The  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Adirondacks 
are  well  suited  for  vacation  canoe  trips  be- 
cause they  are  easily  reached  and  have 
such  short  carries  from  lake  to  lake.  The 
Fulton  chain  of  lakes  extends  some  seventy- 
five  miles  with  ten  portages  or  carries  be- 
tween lakes.  The  longest  carry  is  less  than 
two  miles.  This  chain  of  lakes  is  the  best 
for  beginners. 

Trails  are  plain,  provisions  readily  ob- 
tainable, there  are  no  rapids,  and  numerous 


camps  afford  refuge  when  needed.  The 
veteran  canoeist  may  wander  through  an 
additional  hundred  miles  of  small  ponds, 
rivers,  and  lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
thence  to  Lake  Champlain  and  through  the 
Champlain  Canal  to  the  Hudson  River,  and 
so  down  to  New  York. 

One  of  our  guide  friends  who  has  traveled 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  through 
the  various  waterways  of  New  York  State 
in  a  thirteen-foot  canoe  suggests  a  simple 
and  perfectly  comfortable  outfit  for  two 
persons.  This  outfit  summarized,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  Canoe, 
i  Yoke, 

2  Paddles, 

1   Cooking  outfit, 

1  or   2    pack   bags    of  light   woolen   clothes, 

1  Pocket  ax, 

1  Poncho, 

Camera,  rod,  or  gun  as  desired, 

1  Tent. 
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The  canoe  should  be  not  over  sixteen 
feet  long  and  light  in  weight,  with  a  yoke. 
The  yoke  is  fitted  to  the  gunwales  at  the 
center  of  the  canoe.  When  the  canoe  is  in- 
verted, the  yoke  rests  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  canoe  extends  parallel  to  the  trail  and 
the  ground  and  may  be  steadied  with  one  or 
both  hands.  It  is  very  easy  to  carry  a  canoe 
in  this  manner,  even  over  rough  ground.  Do 
not  try  take  down  carts,  or  attempt  to  carry 
the  canoe  by  hand.     Both  are  impracticable. 

Next  select  two  paddles  free  from  blem- 
ishes. Spruce  paddles  are  lighter  than 
maple  and  just  as  strong.  Thin  sheet  copper 
riveted  around  the  ends  of  the  blades  pre- 
vents them  from  splitting  when  you  pole  the 
canoe  over  shallow  places.  The  best  shape 
is   the   broad-bladed,    five-foot    paddle. 

A  tent  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  The  lightest  tent,  or  substitute 
for  a  tent,  is  a  sheet  of  balloon  silk  about 
five  by  seven  feet  used  as  a  slanting  roof, 
set  near  the  ground,  with  underbrush  or 
bark  along  the  windy  side  to  prevent  rain 
driving  in  under  it.  This  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  rainy  seasons,  but  does  very  well 
in  August  and   September. 

A  cheap  and  serviceable  canoe  tent  for 
rapid  travel  may  be  made  as  follows:  In- 
vert the  canoe,  place  the  bow  in  a  crotch 
of  a  tree  about  three  to  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  according  to  the  length  of  the  canoe, 
the  stern  on  the  ground.  A  crotched  stick 
will  support  the  bow,  with  two  crotched 
sticks  at  the  center,  one  under  each  gun- 
wale to  steady  the  canoe,  if  no  tree  is  con- 
venient. Flat,  broad  hooks,  procured  at  a 
boat-supply  shop  are  fastened  along  the  in- 
side   of    the    gunwales    about    a    foot    apart. 

Four  pieces,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
canoe,  of  stork  sheeting,  which  is  rather  ex- 
pensive, or  black  waterproofed  muslin,  such 
as  is  used  for  protecting  machinery  in  ship- 
ment, are  fastened  to  the  hooks  by  grom- 
mets,  and  the  other  end  to  pegs'  in  the 
ground.  The  two  pieces  on  each  side  should 
overlap  a  little,  and  be  fastened  together 
by  snap  buttons,  like  those  on  kid  gloves. 
Grommets  and  snap  buttons  can  be  bought 
at  any  tent-maker's. 

This  tent  is  about  three  to  four  feet  high 
at  the  bow,  by  five  to  six  feet  wide,  taper- 
ing to  nothing  at  the  stern.  Be  sure  to  have 
the  hooks  inside  the  gunwale,  so  water  drip- 
ping from  the  canoe  roof  will  fall  outside 
the   side  pieces.      Some   care   is  necessary  to 


cut  the  pieces  properly  to  fit  the  curved 
lines  of  the  canoe.  If  the  canoe  is  sixteen 
feet  long  or  over,  it  may  be  best  to  have 
three  pieces  on  each  side,  to  insure  a  more 
perfect  fit.  This  tent  will  weigh  six  to 
sixteen   pounds,   according  to   size. 

The  bow  piece  of  the  tent  makes  a  sail 
of  the  proper  size,  leg-of-mutton  style.  The 
mast  of  bamboo  can  be  attached  to  the 
forward  thwart  by  insulated  copper  wire, 
such  as  is  used  for  wiring  houses.  It  is 
better  than  rope.  The  bottom  of  the  mast 
may  be  set  in  a  block  of  wood  with  a  hole 
bored  in  it  nailed  to  the  floor  of  the  canoe. 
Coiled  insulated  wire,  adjusted  to  give  way 
at  a  danger  strain,  which  lets  the  sail  blow 
over  the  bow  parallel  to  the  water,  thus 
avoiding  an  upset  in  violent  squalls,  is  pref- 
erable. For  persons  used  to  sailing  we 
strongly  advise  this  use  of  the  bow  tent 
piece  as  a  sail.  A  canoe  is  very  buoyant 
and  will  ride  over  waves  five  or  six  feet 
high  with  ease. 

Good  Way  to  Carry  Your  Pack 

The  regular  Adirondack  pack  basket  of 
split  wood,  woven,  is  always  good.  For 
light  "work  we  recommend  as  the  lightest, 
most  comfortable  pack  a  pack  basket,  weigh- 
ing about  one  and  one  half  pounds,  and 
carrying  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  It  con- 
sists of  two  bags,  one  within  the  other. 
The  inside  bag  is  made  of  six-ounce  duck, 
the  outer  bag  of  stork  sheeting  or  the  black 
waterproof  before  mentioned.  Each  bag  is 
made  of  five  pieces  with  heavy  seams. 

Cut  the  back  piece  a  trifle  less  than  the 
width  of  your  shoulders,  at  the  top,  about 
four  to  six  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  length  equal  to  the  distance  from  your 
shoulders  to  the  small  of  the  back.  Next 
cut  two  side  pieces,  same  length  as  the 
back,  four  inches  wide  at  the  top,  six  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom.  Cut  the  front  piece 
three  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  five  inches 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  back  piece, 
and  long  enough  to  make  the  bottom  of  the 
bag.  The  bottom  part  is  cut  narrower  to 
fit  the   sides    and  back. 

On  the  outside  of  the  duck  back  piece, 
three  inches  from  each  side  and  running 
vertically  three  inches  from  the  top  to  four 
inches  from  the  bottom,  sew  strips  of  duck 
four  inches  wide  with  room  for  a  one-inch 
leather  carrying   strap   to  pass   between  the 
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back  piece  and  the  strip.  Sew  these  strips 
very  securely  by  running  them  on  a  sewing 
machine  at  least  three  times  on  each  side 
of  the  strap  space.  Sew  a  piece  of  glove 
leather  five  inches  long  by  one  half  inch 
wide  securely  across  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  strap  holder  to  prevent  tearing.  Cut 
slits  in  the  outside  waterproof  back  piece 
for  the  carrying  straps  to  pass  through  in 
to  the  strap  holders. 

The  last  piece  is  a  flap  wider  than  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  and  extending  well  down 
the  sides,  with  a  buttonhole  to  fasten  on  a 
button  which  is  put  on  the  middle  of  the 
bag.  A  piece  of  string  tied  to  the  button- 
hole can  then  be  wound  round  the  button 
if  the  pack  is  too  full  to  button.  Now  sew 
both  canvas  and  waterproof  into  bag  to- 
gether. Use  big  seams  and  sew  securely 
with  heavy  thread.  Allow  extra  for  seams 
in  above  measurements.  If  clothing  or  bulky 
materials  are  to  be  carried,  make  the  front 
piece  much  wider  at  the  bottom,  so  it  will 
bulge  out,  giving  more  room. 

Carrying  straps  of  leather  cost  $1  to  $1.25 
at  a  harness  maker's.  Soft  leather  shoulder 
pieces  three  or  four  inches  wide  by  six 
inches  long  with  a  slit  at  each  end  for  the 
carrying  strap  to  pass  through,  ease  the 
load.  This  bag  is  waterproof,  very  light, 
and  fits  the  back  perfectly  so  no  chafing 
results.  Pack  clothing  or  soft  duffle  next 
the  back  and  cans  or  other  hard  duffle  on 
the  outside. 

Take  as  few  personal  belongings  as  pos- 
sible. Light  woolen  suits  and  underclothes 
and  flannel  shirts  are  best  for  warm 
weather.  After  the  middle  of  August  a 
sweater  is  necessary.  Blankets  should  be 
light  and  all  wool.    A  poncho  is  useful. 

The   cooking  utensils   are: 

1  Cooking   pot,   capacity   9   pints, 

1  Cooking    pot,   capacity    6    pints, 

i  Coffee  pot,  capacity  4  pints, 

1  Frying  pan  8   inches  in  diameter,  detach- 

able handle, 

2  Cups, 

2  Soup   bowls, 

2  Dessert  spoons, 

2  Teaspoons, 

2  Forks  and   knives, 

2  Plates,  with  1   inch   rim. 

Aluminum  is  best,  but  expensive.  Tin 
does   very    well    and    is    cheap.      Any    good 


sportsmen's  outfitting  store  can  supply  the 
above  utensils  so  fitted  as  to  rest  inside  the 
large  cooking  pot.  This  makes  a  package 
about  nine  inches  high  by  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  weighing  from  four  to  seven 
pounds.  Condensed  foods  are  good,  but  de- 
pend on  stores  as  you  go  along  for  most 
provisions. 

Balsam  boughs  make  a  springy,  sweet- 
smelling  bed.  These  boughs  are  slightly 
curved.  Place  a  row  of  branches  the  width 
of  the  bed,  convex  side  up,  on  the  ground 
and  the  tips  of  the  second  row  on  the  butts 
of  the  first  row,  like  laying  shingles.  Fin- 
ish off  with  a  layer  of  fine  tips.  A  pillow 
case  stuffed  with  balsam  is  very  comfortable 
and  helps  catarrh. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  arouse  in  my 
readers  any  of  the  desire  to  make  a  canoe 
trip,  I  would  be  glad  to  put  them  in  touch 
with  a  first-class  guide  whose  aid  and  com- 
pany will  greatly  increase  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip. 

A  cartoon,  in  a  recent  publication,  rep- 
resents "Jeffries  ordering  supplies  for  his 
camp."  In  the  foreground  is  a  good-look- 
ing "Airedale,"  that  is,  if  an  Airedale  can 
be  considered  good  looking.  They  are  be- 
coming very  popular  sporting  terriers  and 
are  being  used  to  hunt  all  sorts  of  game. 
The  fact  that  they  have  gained  popularity 
as  "Coon  Dogs"  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
that  "Jeff"  is  keeping  one  at  his  head- 
quarters. 

Some  of  the  American  hunters  in  the 
Canal  Zone  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  Airedale  will  be  the  dog  best  suited  for 
hunting  the  wild  animals  of  the  tropics. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Isthmian  Hunt- 
ing Club  recently  purchased  a  pair  of  pedi- 
greed terriers  from  the  Kenwyn  Kennels  of 
Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey,  and  they  will 
be  used  with  the  hounds  that  they  already 
had,  which  were  also  brought  from  the 
States. 

It  is  expected  that  the  large  grizzle  ter- 
riers will  be  just  the  thing  for  the  work 
mapped  out  for  them  on  wild  hog,  tiger, 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  if  they  are 
satisfactory  there  will  be  a  good  market  for 
that  breed  in  Panama,  as  the  climate  and 
the  hard  hunting  uses  dogs  up  fast. 
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ARATOGA— east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  name  stands  for 
medicinal  springs,  roulette 
wheels,  and  horse  racing. 
West  of  the  Missouri  it  means 
trout.  The  first  time  I  ever 
heard  anything  about  Saratoga,  Wyom- 
ing, was  in  the  smoking  compartment  of 
a  Pullman  on  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  ragged  landscape  of  the 
"backbone  of  the  Rockies"  went  sliding 
by  the  window  and  the  five  men  beguiled 
the  time  with  stories  of  the  old  cattle 
days,  the  case  of  Tom  Horn,  and  kindred 
subjects. 

Some  tall  stories  were  told,  quite  evi- 
dently for  the  benefit  of  the  one  lone 
Easterner  in  the  compartment  who  paid 
for  his  drinks  with  paper  money  and 
wore  nose  glasses.  One  Wyoming  man 
looked  over  at  another  Wyoming  man 
and  said : 

"Quite  a  blowout  they  had  over  at 
Saratoga,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  indeedy!"  said  the  other.  "I 
hear    they    had    about    four    thousand 
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pounds  of  trout  for  the  visitors.  Took 
some  of  the  boys  two  days  to  catch  that 
mess." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Eastern 
man.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  .  .  .  four 
thousand  pounds  of  .  .  .  ivhat  did  you 
say?" 

"Trout!"  said  the  Wyoming  man, 
heartily.  "Fish!  Natives!  Rainbow! 
Eastern  brook!  Greatest  trout  fishing 
in  the  world !" 

The  Easterner  gulped  once  or  twice 
and  fell  out  of  the  conversation.  It 
was  plain  that  he  regarded  the  statement 
as  a  lie  and  resented  it.  It  seemed  like 
crowding  the  truth  to  me  and  later  in 
the  day  I  chided  the  Wyoming  man  for 
gilding  the  lily  and  thus  destroying  the 
market  for  his  pleasant  fictions,  for  the 
Easterner  went  back  into  the  observa- 
tion car  and  read  a  newspaper  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  The  Wyoming 
man  was  reproachful. 

"But  that  was  true!"  he  said.  "Didn't 
you  ever  hear  about  the  trout  fishing  in 
the  North  Platte  around  Saratoga?" 
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IT  S    A    COLD    DAY    WHEN    THE    TROUT    WON  T    RISE    IN    THE    NORTH 

PLATTE. 


At  Rawlins  I  met  Colonel  Anderson, 
who  is  a  truthful  man  and  a  division 
superintendent.  I  asked  him  about  the 
four-thousand-pound  catch  and  he  said 
it  was  quite  true. 

"They  do  it  every  year,"  said  he. 

A  few  months  later  I  heard  more 
about  this  Wyoming  paradise  for  the 
angler.  It  was  at  the  "Frontier  Days" 
Carnival  in  Cheyenne,  a  great  out-of- 
door  show  which  every  American  should 
see  at  least  once  while  it  lasts.  When 
the  present  generation  passes  away  there 
will  be  no  more  Frontier  Days,  and 
electric     cars     are     already     humming 


through  the  streets  of  Cheyenne.  The 
old  West  is  dead,  but  its  ghost  gets  out 
of  its  grave  and  steps  a  few  fast  heats 
on  Frontier  Days. 

I  was  working  my  way  through  a 
crowd  in  front  of  the  old  Interocean 
Hotel  to  get  a  look  at  Chief  Soup  Bone 
in  all  his  warpaint,  when  a  man  took  me 
by  the  lapel  of  the  coat  and  murmuring 
"Allow  me!"  snagged  me  with  a  bright 
yellow  streamer  about  ten  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide  on  which  was  in- 
scribed in  large  black  letters  "Let's  Go 
Fishing!"  At  the  bottom  it  said  "Sara- 
toga, Wyoming." 
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BALDY        LIFTING    A    BIG    ONE    OUT    OF    THE    WATER    JUST   TO    SHOW 
HE    CAN    DO    IT. 


I  did  not  care  to  advertise  the  town 
and  I  would  have  removed  the  sign  but 
for  one  thing.  The  Saratoga  "booster" 
had  used  a  trout  fly  in  place  of  a  pin 
and  he  had  passed  the  barb  of  the  hook 
through  the  lapel.  There  was  no  use 
in  saying  anything.  The  man  who  dec- 
orated me  was  once  the  manager  of  a 
winter  hotel  in  Southern  California. 
They  do  not  make  any  language  which 
can  reach  a  man  in  that  class. 

Then  in  order  to  prove  to  me  that  the 
cause  was  worthy,  this  abandoned  citizen 
dipped  into  his  inside  pocket  and  brought 
to  light  the  most  amazing  collection  of 


photographs,  principally  of  gentlemen  in 
khakis  completely  surrounded  by  trout, 
and  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  hold 
the  fish  close  to  the  camera  either. 

"The  greatest  trout- fishing  town  in 
the  world !"  said  this  man.  "You  can 
catch  two-pounders  right  off  the  bridge 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  No  trouble 
at  all.  And  if  you  want  to  go  a  few 
miles  up  or  down  stream  where  it  isn't 
fished  to  any  great  extent,  you  can  ..." 

Well,  you  wouldn't  believe  what  he 
said,  and  neither  did  I,  but  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  the  photographs. 
And  outside  of  the   fact  that  the  man 
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used  to  run  a  hotel  for  tourists,  there 
really  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  said  against 
him. 

I  began  to  think  about  Saratoga,  to 
dream  about  it.  I  cannot  pose  as  an  ex- 
pert fisherman  or  an  authority  on  fly 
casting.  I  know  several  of  these  author- 
ities and  they  are  in  their  glory  once  a 
year  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  When 
I  go  fishing,  I  am  for  a  material  rather 
than  an  artistic  success.  I  want  to  get 
something.  The  idea  of  a  country  where 
two-pound  trout  hung  hungry  in  every 
riffle  appealed  to  me. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  Chicago  friend 
wired  me  at  Denver  asking  about  the 
fishing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
I  wired  him  the  route  to  Saratoga  and 
three  nights  later  I  met  him  in  Chey- 
enne. It  was  midnight  and  he  was  lean- 
ing over  the  brass  fence  on  the  end  of 
the  observation  car,  trying,  from  this 
poor  position,  to  see  what  it  was  that 
had  once  made  Cheyenne  wild.  He  was 
the  kind  of  a  man  who  carries  three  dif- 
ferent toothbrushes,  a  nail  file,  and  other 
miscellaneous  junk  in  a  pigskin  case 
which  is  bought  in  London,  and  he  was 
and  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever 
looked  a  manicure  lady  in  the  face. 

A   Town  Full  of  Fishermen 

The  Saratoga  reception  committee 
met  us  as  we  stepped  off  the  train.  That 
was  a  leisurely  train.  It  took  the  whole 
morning  to  make  the  forty  miles  and  it 
hesitated  every  few  miles  as  if  alarmed 
at  the  coveys  of  sage  chickens  which  it 
put  up  along  the  track.  Saratoga  makes 
a  specialty  of  saying  "Welcome  to  our 
city,"  and  there  is  one  man  in  the  town 
who  puts  on  a  frock  coat  every  time  the 
sacred  duty  of  hospitality  calls  him  to 
the  depot. 

The  California  hotel  man  was  among 
those  present,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
gotten  up  to  resemble  .the  cowpuncher 
pictures  which  are  made  in  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey.  As  the  Chicago  man 
stepped  ponderously  to  the  platform, 
California  advanced  and  presented  him 
with  a  two-pound  trout,  still  limp  and 
sparkling.  Chicago  was  flabbergasted. 
He  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds,  look- 
ing down  at  the  fish  which  he  held  in 


his  gloved  hands — chamois  gloves  at 
that,  and  he  never  wore  them  again. 

"Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  it's  fresh!"  stut- 
tered Chicago. 

"Certainly!"  said  California,  without 
the  quiver  of  a  muscle.  "I  just  stopped 
on  the  bridge  over  there  on  my  way 
down  and  dropped  a  fly  on  the  water 
for  a  few  seconds  and  this  one  came 
along.  .  .  .  Of  course,  you  understand  I 
didn't  have  time  to  pick  a  real  good  one ! 
Had  to  take  the  first  fish  that  showed 

up;'' 

"Right  in  the  middle  of  the  town !" 
murmured  Chicago. 

We  were  next  presented  to  a  tall  man, 
hairless  as  an  ostrich  egg  and  lacking 
only  the  eyeglasses  to  make  him  the  liv- 
ing, breathing  reincarnation  of  that  other 
famous  Wyoming  citizen,  now  among 
the  immortals,  Bill  Nye.  The  likeness 
was  startling.  Chicago  and  I  started  to 
tell  the  man  about  it,  but  he  stopped  us 
at  once. 

"Cheese  it!"  said  he.  "I've  been  try- 
ing to  live  it  down  for  these  many  years. 
Why,  I  saw  Nye  once  on  a  passenger 
train  down  near  Laramie  and  I'm 
darned  if  I  could  see  any  likeness.  I've 
got  the  makings  of  a  handsome  man,  I 
have !" 

This  was  "Baldy"  Sisson.  Baldy  does 
not  claim  the  distinction,  but  I  rise  to 
remark  that  he  is  the  world's  champion 
trout  fisherman,  give  or  take  fifty 
pounds.  Commie,  the  tourist  hotel  man, 
has  reduced  trout  fishing  to  a  science, 
but  with  Baldy  it  is  a  fine  art. 

Saratoga  is  a  town  full  of  trout  fisher- 
men and  some  of  them  could  put  Ike 
Walton  in  the  infant's  class,  but  not  one 
of  them  can  wet  a  fly  with  the  Hon. 
Baldy.  Talk  about  Bob  Davis  and  all 
the  other  flycasting  authorities!  Baldy 
would  have  them  carrying  his  fish 
baskets!  If  the  good  Izaak  had  lived  in 
Baldy's  time,  he  would  have  held  the 
inkwell  and  Baldy  would  have  written 
the  book. 

Give  this  Wyoming  wizard  any  old 
kind  of  a  rod  at  all — he  isn't  a  bit  par- 
ticular whose  rod  he  uses — a  dependable 
reel,  and  a  battered  old  Jock  Scott  fly 
and  turn  him  loose  along  the  reaches  of 
the  North  Platte  and  I  will  back  him 
against   the  world.      He  can  get  more 
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fish  on  one  old  fly  than  most  men  could 
get  with  a  wagon  load  of  dynamite. 

Baldy  is  the  fisherman's  chaperon. 
He  is  always  ready  to  hook  up  the  bays 
and  go  out  on  a  trip  up  or  down  the 
river.  He  has  a  wagon  in  which  there 
is  an  ice  chest  and  he  takes  the  field 
equipped  like  a  bartender. 

Baldy  left  us  at  the  hotel. 

"I'll  be  around  here  in  about  two 
hours  with  a  rig,"  said  he. 

Chicago,  still  carrying  the  two-pound 
trout,  moaned  over  this  great  waste  of 
time.  Then  he  went  to  his  room  to  un- 
pack his  kit.  I  didn't  have  any  kit  worth 
mentioning  and  so  I  went  for  a  walk 
down  the  business  street  of  the  town. 
Every  window  contained  trout  flies. 
The  jeweler  told  me  they  had  been  tak- 
ing the  Silver  Doctor  to  beat  the  band, 
while  the  grocer  said  that  the  big  im- 
ported Royal  Coachman  was  the  real 
Rocquefort,  and  the  undertaker  put  in 
a  few  enthusiastic  words  for  the  Jungle 
Cock. 

"Hell!"  said  the  eminent  Baldy  after- 
ward. "It  ain't  the  fly  so  much  as  the 
way  you  skitter  him  along  the  water !" 

Up  in  the  room  at  the  hotel  I  found 
Chicago  knee  deep  in  imported  flies,  spin- 
ners, silk  line,  spring  reels,  rods,  waders, 
and  other  things.  The  pride  of  his  burst- 
ing heart  was  an  imported  rod  which 
must  have  cost  him  a  small  fortune,  and 
it  took  him  almost  as  much  time  to  get 
ready  for  the  field  as  it  takes  Barnum 
and  Bailey's  show  to  get  off  the  lot  with 
their  twenty  acres  of  canvas.  Among 
other  things  he  had  a  revolver  with  a 
nine-inch  blue  barrel,  a  light  rifle,  a 
camera,  and  a  pair  of  scales. 

As  we  rolled  out  of  town,  Commie 
regaled  us  with  the  history  of  Saratoga. 
According  to  that  great  man,  Saratoga 
was  the  original  "Medicine  Bow"  of 
Wyoming.  There  is  another  Medicine 
Bow  now;  Owen  Wister  wrote  about 
it.  It  is  a  small  town  with  a  big  league 
graveyard,  but  Commie  says  that  the 
present   Medicine   Bow  is   an  impostor. 

The  Indians  called  Saratoga  "Medi- 
cine Bow"  because  of  the  great  bend 
which  the  Platte  makes  and  the  hot 
springs  which  lie  in  the  angle  of  that 
curve.  Out  of  the  rocks  the  hot  water 
bubbles  up  and  flows  away  to  join  the 


icy  flood  of  the  Platte.  These  hot 
springs  are  said  to  be  good  for  rheu- 
matism, chilblains,  toothache,  sciatica, 
erysipelas,  gout,  and  housemaid's  knee. 
Commie  says  so  and  he  owns  them. 

"Y'see,"  remarked  Commie,  "in  the 
old  times  this  used  to  be  a  great  stamp- 
ing ground  for  the  plains  Injuns.  It 
wasn't  so  very  long  ago  that  they  were 
massacreeing  people  all  up  and  down  this 
river  and  over  at  Fort  Steele  they  wiped 
out  a  few  companies  of  regular  infantry. 
When  the  Injuns  got  bunged  up  by  stay- 
ing on  the  warpath  too  long,  they  used 
to  come  over  here  and  go  up  against  the 
springs. 

"They  built  their  medicine  tepees 
right  over  the  springs  themselves  and  got 
up  a  noble  sweat.  Only  bath  they  ever 
took,  y'see,  and  of  course  they  used  to 
feel  better  .  .  .  and  lighter.  All  right. 
Then  the  forty-niners  came  through  this 
part  of  the  country  and  they  brought  a 
little  smallpox  along  with  'em.  That  was 
new  stuff  for  the  Injuns  and  the  first 
thing  they  knew,  they  had  a  fine  hospital 
list,  and  they  didn't  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

Too  Much  "Good  Medicine" 

"The  medicine  men  went  out  and 
telephoned  the  great  spirit  and  got  orders 
to  hike  for  Medicine  Bow  and  the  heal- 
ing springs.  They  came  in  here  by  the 
hundreds  with  their  sick  and  the  medi- 
cine men  built  the  tepees  over  the  springs 
and  herded  the  sick  bucks  into  'em  and 
parboiled  'em  for  about  two  or  three 
days.  Then  one  of  the  Comanche 
medicine  men  got  a  new  message  from 
the  great  spirit.  The  sick  bucks  weren't 
doing  very  well  under  the  old  treatment 
and  this  medicine  man  thought  it  would 
be  a  grand  idea  to  take  the  patients  out 
and  heave  'em  into  the  river  and  try 
cold  water  for  a  change.  Nothing  but 
running  ice  water  around  here  in  the 
spring,  you  know. 

"There  were  more  good  Indians 
around  here  that  spring  than  ever  be- 
fore or  since.  Die?  Say,  they  went 
bulging  into  the  great  hereafter  ten 
abreast!  First  they  were  going  to  kill 
the  medicine  men,  but  one  of  them  got 
another  wireless   from   the   great   spirit 
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and  sent  out  a  signed  statement  that  a 
curse  had  been  put  on  the  springs.  Just 
the  same  as  giving  out  word  that  the 
operation  and  treatment  were  highly  suc- 
cessful, but  the  patient  died.  Since  then 
the  Injuns  haven't  come  within  forty 
miles  of  this  place.  Ain't 
that  so,  Baldy?" 

"I  dunno,"  sai> 
"You  own  the  spr 
I  don't." 

For  an  hour  ^ 
rolled  swiftly  alon 
the    flat    country 
and    from    time 
to    time    wan- 
dering   bands 
of  sage   hens 
rose     almost 
in    front   of 
the     horses' 
feet     and 
went  flap- 
ping heavily 
away,     Chi- 
cago   speed- 
ing them  on 
their   leisure- 
ly   way    with 
some     very 
fancy    revolver 
practice.    To 
the    left    the 
North     Platte 
twisted  away  down 
the    valley;     to     the 
right    were    the    hills, 
their  peaks  more  than 
eight     thousand      feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea.       As     Baldy     re- 
marked, there  was  no 
trouble   in   getting   a  lungful   of   air   in 
that  country  and   "it  went  to  the  head 
like  dry  wine." 

"This'll  do,"  said  Baldy  at  last,  pull- 
ing up  in  a  meadow  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

"A  little  four-bit  pool  for  the  biggest 
fish  caught?"  suggested  Commie.  He 
had  a  few  minnows  hidden  away  under 
the  seat  and  regarded  a  pool  as  an  en- 
dowment. Chicago  cluttered  up  half  an 
acre  with  his  unpacking,  oozed  himself 
into  his  waders,  and  crashed  through 
brush  like  a  hippopotamus.     He  needed 


nothing  but  a  deep-sea  diver's  helmet  to 
complete  the  picture. 

Commie  dropped  down  toward  a 
promising  looking  riffle,  flicked  a  fly  once, 
twice,  and  then  the  tip  of  his  rod  bobbed 
and  the  reel  began  to  whine.  About  the 
same  time  something  took 
my  fly  and  I  was  so  busy 
losing  my  first  customer 
hat  I  failed  to  see 
Commie  land  the  first 
sh  of  the  expedi- 
tion, but  the  cows 
two  miles  away 
on  the  hills 
heard  him  yell. 
Shortly  after- 
ward Baldy 
yelped  twice 
and  I  saw 
him,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile 
away  on  a 
sandbar, 
working  at 
his  trade. 
Every  time  I 
saw  Baldy 
that  day  he 
was  either  put- 
ting a  fish  into 
his  basket  or 
reeling  one  in 
where  he  could 
get  at  him. 
Commie  landed 
half  a  dozen  in  the 
first  half  hour;  I  got 
three  and  then  we 
went  to  look  for 
Chicago.  We  found 
him  on  the  edge  of 
a  deep  pool,  casting  with  painful  ac- 
curacy. He  held  up  one  finger  in 
warning. 

"There's  trout  in  this  hole!"  he  whis- 
pered. "They  come  up  and  look,  but 
they  don't  seem  hungry.  What's  the 
matter  with  'em,  do  you  suppose?" 

Baldy  arrived,  serene  and  calm  in  his 
high  white  collar. 

"Won't  bite,  hev?"  said  Baldy. 
"Well!     Well!" 

Then  he  swung  his  arm  forward  and 
dropped  his  disreputable  old  Jock  Scott 
fly  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  it 
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moved  back  toward  him  like  a  thing  of 
life. 

"You  got  to  skitter  him  some,"  said 
Baldy,  "or  else  they  won't  .  .  .  hullo !" 

There  was  a  flash  of  tarnished  silver 
and  white  and  Baldy's  line  went  taut  in 
the  middle  of  a  series  of  ripples.  Chi- 
cago groaned. 

"Ain't  hungry,  hey?"  said  Baldy. 

And  then,  to  rub  it  in,  he  stood  in 
the  same  spot  and  took  four  nice  fish 
out  of  that  pool,  one  after  the  other. 
The  fourth  one  he  hooked  when  the  fly 
was  not  four  feet  from  his  shins.  Chi- 
cago thought  there  might  be  something 
the  matter  with  his  fly  and  Baldy  traded 
with  him,  catching  just  as  many  on  a 
Coachman  as  he  had  taken  on  the  Jock 
Scott. 

We  fished  until  we  were  tired  bring- 
ing them  in.  The  average  weight  was 
probably  close  to  one  pound  and  we  took 
no  fish  which  weighed  more  than  a  pound 
and  a  half.  They  were  game  fighters, 
every  one.  When  the  sun  dropped  be- 
hind  the   rim   of   the  western   hills  we 


drove  back  to  town  in  the  long  Wyom- 
ing twilight. 

That  night  we  had  breast  of  young 
sage  chicken,  roast  duck,  and  fried  brook 
trout  for  dinner.  I  have  seen  Chicago 
argue  with  a  head  waiter  for  twenty 
minutes  over  the  introduction  of  a  single 
condiment  into  a  salad ;  this  night  he  ate 
like  a  plowman  and  went  to  sleep  stand- 
ing up  in  the  hall,  trying  to  unlock  the 
door  of  his  room. 

The  next  day  we  went  down  the  river, 
Baldy  ■  coming  for  us  before  daylight. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  we  "outspanned" 
in  a  clump  of  trees  near  a  ramshackle 
bridge.  Baldy  always  allowed  us  a  time 
handicap.  He  stayed  to  make  his  horses 
comfortable  and  Commie,  Chicago,  and 
I  went  on  down  to  the  bridge.  A  deep 
hole  had  been  worn  about  the  piles  on 
which  the  bridge  had  been  built  and 
there  on  the  surface  of  the  barely  mov- 
ing current  were  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred trout,  all  of  them  well  over  a  pound 
in  weight,  some  of  them  evidently  three- 
pounders. 
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I  believe  Commie  said  they  were  feed- 
ing. From  the  silent  contempt  with 
which  they  treated  my  fly  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  were  already  fed.  Chi- 
cago experimented  with  all  sorts  of  flies, 
dragging  the  gayly  colored  bits  of  feath- 
ers and  silk  over  the  backs  of  the  fish 
without  a  response.  They  simply  would 
not  bite.  Commie  bombarded  them  with 
the  biggest  flies  in  his  book  and  hurled 
some  pretty  warm  language  after  the 
flies.     Not  a  thing  doing. 

Then  Baldy  came  along,  climbed  down 
to  the  bank,  and,  wading  fifty  yards 
down  stream,  snatched  a  nice  fish  out 
of  a  riffle  on  his  second  cast.  But  even 
Baldy  could  not  make  those  big  fellows 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  water  pay  the 
least  attention  to  a  fly.  They  were 
neither  hungry  nor  curious,  and  after 
Chicago  had  worked  himself  into  a  per- 
spiration without  the  slightest  response, 
he  was  ready  to  take  his  small  rifle  to 
those  trout. 

Baldy  wandered  down  the  river  and 
I    followed   him    for   a   couple   of   miles 


trying  to  find  out  how  he  did  it.  He 
would  amble  up  to  a  pool  under  the 
bank,  flick  his  old  Jock  Scott  fly  a  couple 
of  times,  and  then  reel  in  a  fish.  He  never 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  he  found  fish 
everywhere. 

Back  at  the  bridge  Commie  was  doing 
a  land  office  business.  He  had  managed 
to  secure  some  minnows.  Commie  is 
another  fisherman  who  goes  out  after 
results. 

"The  main  idea,"  says  Commie,  "is 
to  give  the  fish  what  he  thinks  he  wants. 
If  he  doesn't  want  silk  and  feathers,  me 
for  what  he  does  want.  I  give  him 
credit  for  knowing  his  own  mind." 

Evidently  the  big  fish  by  the  bridge 
wanted  minnows  and  Commie,  aided  by 
Chicago,  was  having  a  lovely  little 
time  with  some  two-pounders.  Baldy 
wouldn't  bait  with  a  minnow.  He  said 
he  had  no  conscientious  scruples  about  it. 
A  man  who  can  juggle  a  fly  like  Baldy 
Sisson  doesn't  need  to  bait  with  min- 
nows. 

We  wound  up  the  campaign   at  Til- 
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ton's  Ranch,  twenty  miles  up  the  river. 
Tilton's  Ranch  is  the  home  of  Mountain 
Charlie  and  other  Wyoming  citizens. 
Mountain  Charlie's  two  brothers,  long 
deceased,  stuffed  and  mounted  with  great 
care,  hang  on  the  wall  in  Tilton's 
dining  room — two  twenty-pound  trout 
taken  out  of  the  North  Platte  within 
gunshot  of  the  ranch  house. 

Mountain  Charlie  is  the  old  he-trout 
of  Wyoming.  He  is  old  enough  to  vote 
and  he  lives  in  a  deep  hole  at  the  foot 
of  a  bluff  where  the  river  makes  a  sharp 
bend.  Tilton's  boy  swears  that  Moun- 
tain Charlie  is  a  twenty-pounder  at  least, 
and  Tilton's  boy  has  seen  him.     Others 


have  felt  him,  but  not  for  long.  Unless 
he  has  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
he  must  wear  in  his  wicked  old  jaw  a 
fringe  of  trout  flies  of  all  sizes  and  col- 
ors. He  is  sinful  and  tough  and  worldly 
wise  with  the  wisdom  of  years  of  ex- 
perience with  "dude"  fishermen,  and  if 
he  ever  comes  to  an  untimely  end  it  will 
be  at  the  hands  of  a  small  boy,  fishing 
with  a  throw-out  line  and  baiting  with 
a  chunk  of  raw  meat. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Tilton's  kid,  "they 
hooks  him  all  right  and  then  .  .  .  biff!" 

Mountain  Charlie  has  carried  away 
enough  flies  to  stock  a  small  store  and 
line  enough  to  reach   from  Tilton's  to 
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Fort  Steele  and  most  of  the  stories  about 
him  degenerate  into  the  appraising  of 
the  value  of  tackle  he  has  carried  away. 
The  program  never  varies,  a  sudden 
splash,  a  deep  strong  tug  at  the  line,  a 
rush  of  boiling  water  .  .  .  and  the  rest, 
the  low,  earnest  profanity  of  the  fisher- 
man. 

Of  course  Chicago  heard  about  Moun- 
tain Charlie.  He  procured  a  few  live 
minnows  and  a  stiff  rod — a  telegraph 
pole,  Baldy  called  it — and  tramped  down 
to  the  bend.  Baldy  was  busy  with  his 
team,  but  Commie  and  I  went  along  in 
the  capacity  of  an  advisory  board. 

Chicago  splashed  through  the  shal- 
lows until  he  came  to  the  head  of  the 
long  riffle  which  led  down  to  the  pool 
and  there  he  hooked  his  minnow  and 
sent  it  straight  down  with  the  current, 
while  Commie,  at  heart  a  bait  fisher- 
man, reviled  Chicago  for  his  lack  of 
sportsmanship. 

"Oh,  all  right!"  said  that  pestered  in- 
dividual. "I  believe  in  giving  a  fish 
what  he  wants  to  eat.  This  old  boy  is 
a  cannibal,  that's  what  he  is.  Couldn't 
raise  him  with  a  fly  in  a  million  years. 
But  a  nice  little  minnow  now,  nice  fat 
little  minnow.  .  .  .  Yea,  boy,  I've  got 
him!" 

Beyond  question,  Chicago  had  some- 
thing. He  set  himself,  and  over  the  wa- 
ter came  the  snarl  of  a  driven  reel.  The 
line  whipped  straight  out  of  the  pool 
and  across  the  river.  The  fish  was 
breaking  for  shallow  water.  Close  to 
the  bank  he  leaped  and  doubled  back 
again,  and  Commie  and  I  raced  up  and 
down  and  howled  encouragement.  Chi- 
cago, yelling  like  a  maniac,  was  striving 
to  hold  his  fish  without  the  loss  of  more 
line. 

"Never  let  it  be  said  that  you  quit!" 
yelled  Commie.  "Hang  to  him,  old 
kid!" 

"I  ain't  quittin',  but  I  think  he  is!" 
panted  Chicago.  "These  big  fish  can't 
put  up  much  of  a  fight!" 

"He  is  coming  in  rather  easy,"  said 
Commie  thoughtfully,  watching  Chicago 
handling  his  reel.  "Can't  be  Mountain 
Charlie." 

Chicago  waded  out  on  a  sandbank, 
towing  his  prize  after  him. 

"Mountain  Charlie!"  he  croaked.    "I 


guess  Tilton'll  have  to  get  another  whale 
around  these  parts !     This  one's  all  in !" 

The  fish  came  in  with  a  few  faint 
splashes.  All  the  fight  was  gone  out  of 
him.  When  he  was  twenty  feet  away 
Chicago  got  his  first  real  look  at  his 
prize  and  his  chin  sagged. 

About  that  time  Baldy  came  crashing 
through  the  brush,  wild-eyed. 

"I  heard  the'  hollering,"  he  said. 
"What  is  it?  Did  he  hook  the  big 
feller?" 

Chicago  reached  down  and  thrust  his 
finger  through  the  gills  and  raised  a 
three-pounder  out  of  the  water. 

"Whatr  said  Baldy.  "All  that  yell- 
in'  for  a  minny  like  that?" 

And  he  turned  around  and  went 
crashing  back  through  the  brush.  Chi- 
cago didn't  care.  He  said  that  he  had 
landed  the  best  fish  of  the  trip  and  he 
didn't  care  where  Mountain  Charlie 
spent  the  winter. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  a  flavor 
of  everything  in  this  remarkable  trip, 
Chicago,  swollen  with  pride,  furnished 
us  with  a  touch  of  the  tragic.  He 
stepped  off  a  slippery  rock  on  the  edge 
of  a  pool  and  took  a  header  into  the 
icy  water.  The  bib-waders,  enclosing 
him  from  the  armpits  down  in  an  air- 
tight casing,  received  the  rush  of  water 
and  the  air  was  forced  downward  into 
the  feet.  Chicago's  head  went  down  and 
his  feet  came  up,   threshing  wildly. 

We  finally  got  him  out  on  the  bank 
and  rolled  him,  for  he  was  full  of  very 
fine  drinking  water.  When  he  recov- 
ered, he  bequeathed  his  bib-waders  to 
Baldy,  who  remarked  privately  that 
when  he  wanted  life  preservers,  he'd  get 
the  kind  that  didn't  go  around  the  feet. 

Baldy  Sisson  is  still  on  the  job.  We 
hear  from  him  about  twice  a  year  when 
he  sends  us  trout-fishing  pictures  just 
to  make  life  seem  a  little  bleaker  than 
usual.  According  to  Commie,  there  are 
still  several  large  trout  in  the  North 
Platte  and  Mountain  Charlie  remains  at 
large,  the  lord  of  Tilton's  Ranch. 

I  do  not  own  any  hot  springs  at 
Saratoga,  but  I  bear  witness  that  the 
town  and  the  river  are  all  that  Commie 
ever  said  they  were  and  if  you  knew 
Commie,  you  would  recognize  this  for  a 
pretty  stiff  statement. 


'  Paul  Thompson,  N.   Y. 

MANAGER   CHANCE    OF   THE    CHICAGO    CUBS. 

A  good  example  of  the  "  brains  in  baseball^  The  full  forehead  and  widely 
separated  eyes  show  the  origin  of  the  strategy  that  has  placed  the  Cubs  three  times  at 
the  head  of  the  National  League. 


MANAGER   JENNINGS    OF    THE    DETROIT    TIGERS. 

A  speaking  likeness  of  a  man  who  sees  every  play  on  the  diamond.  His  develop- 
ment of "  inside  "  ball  has  won  for  his  team  the  last  three  pennants  in  the  American 
League. 


HAL  CHASE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  YANKEES. 

He  is  as  good-natured  as  he  looks,  but  bis  smile  masks  a  keenness  in  his  play  at 
first  base,  and  a  hard-hitting  ability  that  placed  him  close  to  the  .J 00  class  of  hatters 
last  year. 


"CHRISTY"  MATHEWSON    OF   THE    NEW    YORK    GIANTS. 

The  concentrated  look  of  a  pitcher  who  puts  brains  as  well  as  muscle  behind 
every  ball  he  throws.  He  won  twenty-Jive  out  of  thirty-one  games  played  last  year, 
and  tied  for  first  place  among  National  League  pitchers. 


"HANS"   WAGNER    OF   THE    PITTSBURGH    PIRATES 

A  fast  fielding  shortstop  and  a  giant  at  the  bat.  His  batting  average  of  .Jjp 
last  year  was  at  the  top^  of  the  National  League  list.  He  is  one  of  the  few  players 
who  can  hit  any  kind  of  a  ball. 


TY    COBB    OF   THE    DETROIT    TIGERS. 

A  right-fielder  who  batted  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  American  League  averages 
last  year  with  a  .J1/1/.  His  sardonic,  confident  look  is  an  accurate  index  of  his  as- 
sured, daring,  and  successful  style  of  play. 
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(d>^  Di/lon    Wallace 
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NSEPARABLY  associated  with  the 
romantic  history  of  the  exploration 
and  pioneer  development  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  the  In- 
dian's birch  bark  canoe.  It  is  the 
one  implement  representative  of  his 
primitive  life  that  has  outlived  the  In- 
dian himself.  He  has  been  swept  away 
before  the  advance  of  civilization  like  a 
withered  leaf  before  the  autumn  blast. 
His  forests  and  the  living  things  they 
held  have  been  destroyed,  cities  have  risen 
where  his  lodges  stood,  and  lines  of  steel 
rails  have  taken  the  place  of  his  ancient 
trails. 

In  wide  areas  of  the  Continent  all 
traces  even  of  his  occupancy  have  dis- 
appeared, and  save  in  a  few  far  isolated 
retreats  the  descendant  of  the  old-time 
Indian  may  be  found  to-day  only  in  re- 
stricted reservations,  a  poor  caricature  of 
the  proud  hunter  and  warrior  who  once 
roamed  the  wilderness  and  knew  its  mys- 
teries as  no  other  man  has  ever  known 
them.  The  canoe  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  primitive  Indian  and  his  life.  This 
one  product  of  his  inventive  genius  and 


artistic  instinct  he  conferred  as  a  valu- 
able heritage  upon  the  race  that  dis- 
placed him. 

Wherever  water  flows  and  men  live, 
it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  some  form  of 
canoe  has  at  some  time  been  in  use. 
These  have  been  as  varied  in  form  and 
material  as  the  people  and  lands  in  which 
they  found  a  place,  and  their  develop- 
ment has  depended  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  waters  and  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  regions  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  birch  canoe  of 
our  Northern  tribes,  however,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  canoe 
adopted  by  civilization  as  a  craft  of  eco- 
nomic value ;  this  type  alone  has  found  a 
permanent  place  in  the  world's  social 
and  commercial  life.  Others  have  had 
a  more  or  less  transient  existence  and 
have  been  utilized  only  by  the  wild  or 
semi-civilized  peoples  who  originated 
them. 

Relics  of  crude  canoes  that  long  ago 
lost  their  utility  have  been  found  in  Scot- 
land, in  England,  in  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Europe.  Canoes  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  valuable  only  in  the 
regions  where  they  are  made,  are  in  use 
to-day  in  Asia,  Africa,  South  America, 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in  fact  the 
world  over.  The  Eskimo  kayak  is  a 
highly  developed  type  especially  adapted 
to  local  requirements. 

In  these  widely  separated  lands  all 
sorts  of  materials,  from  reeds  to  bark 
and  skins,  enter  into  the  construction, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  dugouts, 
varying  from  plain,  shapeless,  hollowed 
logs  to  capacious  seagoing  craft.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  of  these  local- 
ized types  is  a  knock-down  bark  canoe 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. This  is  probably,  too,  the  only  type 
of  knock-down  canoe  in  existence.  It 
is   constructed   of   three  pieces  of  bark, 


which  are  taken  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  portaging  across  the  headlands  from 
bay  to  bay. 

The  crudest  and  simplest  of  all  bark 
canoes  is  doubtless  found  in  Brazil, 
where  the  Indians  fold  in  the  center  a 
single  long,  broad  piece  of  bark,  fasten 
the  ends  for  bow  and  stern,  force  wide 
the  center  with  thwarts,  and  their  craft 
is  ready  for  the  water.  In  other  parts 
of  South  America,  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  among  the  Seminole 
Indians  of  Florida,  dugouts  are  chiefly 
used.  This  was  the  case  generally  in 
sections  of  North  America  where  bark 
was  not  obtainable. 

In  one  of  my  series  of  articles  on 
Mexico,  published  in  The  Outing 
Magazine  last  year,  I  described  in 
some  detail  the  type  of  dugout  at  present 
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in  use  in  the  western  states  of  that  coun- 
try. 

In  regions  where  neither  bark  nor  logs 
of  suitable  size  were  obtainable,  skins 
have  sometimes  been  utilized  in  their 
stead.  For  example,  the  Sioux  used  a 
skin  canoe  on  the  River  Platte.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  wicker  frame  over  which  buf- 
falo skins,  the  hair  on  the  outside,  were 
tightly  drawn;  in  shape  it  resembled  a 
huge  basket.  Its  form  and  construction 
limited  its  capabilities,  and  it  was  little 
more  than  a  make-shift  in  which  the 
Indians  ferried  themselves  from  point  to 
point,  or  from  which  they  fished,  and 
was  too  cumbrous  for  general  portaging 
or  voyaging.  Though  I  believe  none  of 
this  type  of  canoe  now  exists,  I  have  met 
old  pioneers  in  the  west  who  have  rid- 
den in  it  and  remember  its  appearance 
very  well. 

One  type  of  North  American  dugout 
is  particularly  worthy  of  mention — that 
of  the  Chinook  Indians  of  Alaska.  It 
was  designed  for  use  in  large  waters, 
was  very  beautiful  in  its  lines,  and  often 
ornately  decorated.  A  specimen  of  a 
war  canoe  of  this  type  measuring  fifty- 
nine  feet  from  stem  to  stern,  and  with 
an  eight-foot  beam,  may  be  seen  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington. 

Canoe  of   the  Kootenai 

Before  taking  up  in  fuller  detail  the 
more  highly  developed  birch  bark  canoe 
and  the  canvas  canoe,  its  successor,  one 
other  type  deserves  particular  mention, 
because  of  its  distinctive  characteristics. 
This  is  the  Kootenai  canoe,  made  by  the 
Kitinahan  and  Shalishan  Indians  who 
occupy  the  Columbia  River  and  Kootenai 
Lake  basins  of  western  Canada.  The 
bow  and  stern  of  this  peculiar  looking 
canoe  taper  to  an  elongated  point  be- 
low the  water  line,  quite  contrary  to 
the  form  of  any  other  canoe  found  on 
the  continent. 

It  is  covered  with  pine  bark,  the  inner 
side  of  the  bark  turned  outward,  doubt- 
less because  this,  the  smooth  side,  offers 
less  resistance  in  slipping  through  the 
water.  Birch,  it  may  be  said,  is  not 
found  in  this  region,  while  good,  clear 
pine  bark  is  readily  obtainable.  A 
strange  coincidence  in  connection  with 


this  canoe,  sustaining  strongly  the  theory 
of  a  one-time  relationship  between  our 
Indians  and  the  aborigines  of  Asia,  is  the 
fact  that  a  canoe  of  almost  the  exact 
type  and  lines  of  this,  with  all  of  its 
peculiarities,  is  made  by  the  natives  of 
the  Argun  and  upper  Amur  Rivers, 
north  of  Manchuria,  in  Asia.  The 
Asiatic  canoe,  however,  though  made  of 
birch  bark,  does  not  show  the  careful 
workmanship  and  finish  of  the  Kootenai. 
Both  are  very  capable  swift-water  boats. 

No  canoe  in  the  world,  however,  for 
general  all  around  utility  in  all  waters, 
or  for  beauty  and  grace  in  outline,  ever 
attained  to  the  perfection  of  the  canoe 
devised  and  developed  by  our  Northern 
tribes.  This  is  the  type  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  civilizing  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  sur- 
vives to-day,  in  growing  popularity,  with 
its  original  model  and  lines  unchanged. 

The  birch  canoe  was  the  supreme 
product  of  the  red  man's  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  the  white  man,  backed  by 
centuries  of  training  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  civilization,  has  never  been  able 
to  invent  so  good  an  implement  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  nor 
with  all  his  experiments  has  he  ever  im- 
proved upon  the  Indian  model.  Canvas, 
it  is  true,  has  taken  the  place  of  birch 
bark  as  a  covering,  but  shape  and  lines 
have  undergone  no  change ;  and  if  tradi- 
tion says  aright,  it  was  an  Indian  who 
first  substituted  canvas  for  birch  bark, 
at  a  time  when,  because  of  depleted  for- 
ests, bark  was  no  longer  obtainable. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  type  of  canoe 
we  know  nothing.  It  was  born,  of 
course,  as  all  things  useful  are  born,  of 
necessity.  It  had  reached  its  growth  and 
complete  development  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  World  found  it  when 
they  came  fully  matured  in  all  the  per- 
fection of  utility  and  symmetry  that  it 
possesses  to-day. 

In  "Hiawatha's  Sailing"  Longfellow 
has  recorded  the  Indian  legend  of  its 
birth.  This  legend  of  the  building  of 
the  canoe  belonged  not  alone  to  the  O jib- 
ways,  but  to  others  of  our  Northern 
tribes,  as  did  other  legends  of  the 
prowess  of  Hiawatha;  for  though  Hia- 
watha was  known  by  various  other  names 
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among  other  Indian  nations,  he  was  the 
legendary  hero  of  several  tribes  other 
than  the  Ojibways.  Longfellow  carries 
us  through  all  the  phases  of  the  legend 
of  the  building  of  the  first  canoe,  from 
the  gathering  of  the  birch  bark  to  the 
final  decoration,  closing  with  this  beauti- 
ful description : 

Thus  the    Birch   Canoe  was  builded 

In  the  valley,  by  the  river, 

In   the    bosom   of   the   forest; 

And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 

All  its   mystery  and   magic, 

All  the    lightness    of   the    birch   tree, 

All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 

All  the  larch's  supple  sinews; 

And  it  floated   on  the   river 

Like  a  yellow   leaf   in   Autumn, 

Like  a  yellow   water-lily. 

Xhe  canoe  was  the  Indian's  one  means 
of  transportation.  Lakes  and  rivers, 
creeks  and  brooks,  intersecting  his  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  were  his  highways. 
Thus  the  waters  that  he  navigated  pre- 
sented a  wide  variety  of  characteristics, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  Indian's, 
mode  of  life,  made  it  requisite  that  his 
craft  possess  many  attributes  that  it 
might  adapt  itself  to  all  the  conditions 
that  it  was  called  upon  to  meet.  For 
such  waters,  for  instance,  as  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  larger 
rivers,  it  had  to  be  stanch  enough  to 
withstand  rough  seas  or  rushing  rapids, 


while  it  was  requisite  at  the  same  time 
that  it  be  of  the  lightest  possible  draft 
that  it  might  ride  upon  the  shallower 
creeks  and  brooks. 

It  was  necessary  that  it  be  of  relatively 
large, carrying  capacity,  and  still  so  light 
as  to  be  easily  portaged  from  water 
course  to  water  course,  for  in  cross-coun- 
try journeys  portages  were  numerous. 
That  the  hunter  might  steal  unobserved 
upon  his  game,  or  the  warrior  escape  de- 
tection by  his  enemies,  it  was  indispens- 
able that  it  be  noiseless  and  rapid  of 
propulsion.  It  was  absolutely  essential, 
also,  that  it  be  so  constructed  and  of 
such  material  that  in  case  of  damage  it 
might  be  easily  and  quickly  repaired. 

All  of  these  points  were  attained. 
The  average  canoe,  bearing  two  men, 
drew  only  two  or  three  inches  of  water 
and  was  therefore  capable  of  traversing 
very  shallow  streams,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  rode  with  ease  the  treacherous 
crests  of  seething  rapids  or  storm-beaten 
lakes — "even  Hellgate  itself,"  says  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolley  in  his  early  descrip- 
tion of  New  York.*  Perhaps  Wolley's 
description  of  the  canoe  as  he  found  it 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  quote  with  the 
original  spelling  and  punctuation : 

"When  they  (the  Indians)  travel  by 
water,  they  have  small  Boats,  which 
they  call  Canoes,  made  of  the  barks  of 

*  Rev.  Charles  Wolley  was  a  missionary  stationed  in 
New  York,  1678-80. 
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Trees,  so  very  narrow,  that  two  can 
neither  sit  nor  stand  a  breast,  and  those 
they  row  with  long  paddles,  and  that 
so  swiftly,  that  they'll  skim  away  from 
a  Boat  with  four  Oars.  I  have  taken  a 
particular  pleasure  in  plying  these  pad- 
dles, standing  upright  and  steddy,  which 
is  their  usual  posture  for  dispatch : 
.  .  .  they  are  so  light  and  portable 
that  a  Man  and  his  Squaw  will  take 
them  upon  their  Sholders  and  carry  them 
by  hand  from  one  River  to  another,  with 


Hellgate  of  these  dangerous  rocks,  that 
mighty  whirlpool  and  its  hideous  roar, 
and  we  of  to-day  would  hardly  recognize 
it  from  this  description,  but  it  was  a 
very  accurate  description  then,  and  a 
canoe,  skilfully  managed,  was  the  only 
hand-propelled  craft  that  could  safely 
ride  its  foam-crested  currents. 

The  building  of  canoes  was  an  im- 
portant event  each  year  among  the 
Northern  tribes.  In  the  spring  time  the 
bark  was  gathered,  for  then  the  sap  is 
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a  wonderful  expedition ;  they  will  ven- 
ture with  them  in  a  dangerous  Current, 
even  through  Hellgate  itself,  which  lies 
in  an  arm  of  the  Sea,  about  ten  miles  from 
New  York  Eastward  to  New  England, 
as  dangerous  and  as  unaccountable  as  the 
Norway  Whirlpool  or  Maelstrom :  in 
this  Hell-gate  which  is  a  narrow  passage, 
runneth  a  rapid  violent  Stream  both 
upon  Flood  and  Ebb;  and  in  the  middle 
lieth  some  Islands  of  Rocks,  upon  which 
the  Current  sets  so  violently  that  it 
threatens  present  Shipwreck;  and  upon 
the  Flood  is  a  large  whirlpool,  which 
sends  forth  a  continual  hedious  roaring." 
Modern  engineering  skill  has  cleared 


starting  upward  from  the  roots  and  the 
bark  is  loose  and  may  be  removed  from 
the  trunk  with  comparative  ease.  With 
particular  care  large  trees  with  smooth 
clean  skin  were  selected.  Longfellow  in 
the  "Song  of  Hiawatha"  describes  very 
accurately  the  Indian's  method  of  strip- 
ping the  bark: 

With  his  knife  the  tree  was  girdled; 
Just    beneath    its    lowest    branches, 
Just   above   the  roots,   he   cut  it, 
Till  the   sap   came   oozing  outward; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  he  cleft  the   bark   asunder, 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it, 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 


THE    INDIAN  S    CRAFT    IN    THE    INDIAN  S    COUNTRY,    BUT   THE    RED 

MAN    IS    GONE. 


While  still  green  and  damp,  the  bark 
was  thoroughly  scraped  and  prepared. 
The  form  of  the  canoe  to  be  built  was 
marked  out  carefully  upon  a  flat  bit  of 
ground,  and  along  the  lines  thus  drawn 
stakes  were  driven  at  short  intervals. 
Into  this  form  white  cedar  ribs,  bent  in- 
to proper  shape,  were  deftly  fitted.  Very 
light  and  thin  they  were,  and  only  from 
perfect,  straight-grained  wood  could  they 
be  made.  Strips  of  thin,  pliable  cedar, 
overlapping  each  other,  were  then  lashed 
with  the  fibrous  root  of  the  larch  to  the 
ends  of  the  ribs,  thus  forming  the  gun- 
wale from  bow  to  stern  on  both  edges  of 
the  canoe. 

The  frame  at  length  completed,  its 
covering  of  bark,  carefully  and  skilfully 
cut  and  shaped  into  place,  was  lashed 
firmly  with  larch  roots  to  the  gunwale 
and  the  gunwale  further  stiffened  and 
protected  by  a  long  strip  of  cedar  ex- 
tending its  entire  length  on  either  side. 

The  canoe  was  now  permitted  to  dry 
thoroughly,  when  all  joinings,  wherever 
the  bark  had  been  sewn  or  lashings  oc- 
curred, were  coated  with  balsam  or 
spruce  gum,  which,  with  a  small  amount 
of  grease  to  eliminate  its  brittle  qualities, 


was  melted  and  applied  while  in  a  liquid 
state. 

It  was  frequently  the  custom  to  dec- 
orate the  bows  and  sides  of  canoes  be- 
neath the  gunwale  with  designs  in  color, 
or  to  work  the  designs  in  vari-colored 
porcupine  quills.  Some  of  these  decora- 
tions were  very  artistic  and  ornamental, 
and  they  were  usually  representative  of 
tribal  emblems. 

There  was  little  variation  in  model 
among  the  different  Indian  nations. 
Some  built  their  canoes  with  higher 
prows  and  sterns  than  others,  indicative 
usually  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  maker 
belonged,  but  in  general  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  buoyancy,  seaworthiness, 
lightness,  and  ease  of  handling  were  the 
same.  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  per- 
haps a  little  more  care  was  given  to 
the  smaller  details  of  finish  and  decora- 
tion than  elsewhere ;  and  of  course  in 
each  tribe  there  was  a  wide  range  of  size 
and  capacity,  varying  from  small  hunt- 
ing craft  to  huge  war  canoes,  to  meet 
the  needs  for  which  the  particular  canoe 
was  intended. 

The  Yukon  Indian  of  the  Northwest 
has  probably  the  smallest  of  all.     It  is 
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so  small  and  light  that  it  will  bear  but 
a  single  occupant,  and  can  easily  be  lifted 
in  one  hand.  The  largest  birch  canoes 
belonged  to  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  hunting  canoe  of  the  Indian  aver- 
aged from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  sometimes  even  smaller,  some- 
times larger.  It  was  light,  easily  portaged 
by  one  man,  and  drew  so  little  water 
that  the  hunter  could  traverse  very  small 
brooks  with  it  and  thus  extend  his  ex- 
peditions into  districts  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  main  waterways.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  so  capable  a  rough- 
water  craft  that  he  might,  and  often  did, 
go  from  end  to  end  of  such  inland  seas 
as  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Michigan,  even 
extending  his  journeys  through  the  whole 
series  of  Great  Lakes  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. By  its  means  he  moved  his  family 
from  point  to  point,  from  his  winter 
trapping  grounds  to  his  summer  tenting 
place  upon  the  shores  of  some  pleasant 
lake  where  fishing  was  good.  R.  M. 
Ballantyne  paints  us  a  very  realistic  pic- 
ture of  such  traveling: 

"Now  floating  swiftly  down  a  foam- 
ing rapid,  or  making  a  portage  where 


and  when  rapids  are  too  dangerous  to 
descend ;  and  while  the  elders  of  the 
family  assist  in  carrying  the  canoe,  the 
youngsters  run  about  plucking  berries; 
and  the  shaggy  wild  curs,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  possessed  by  every  Indian 
family,  search  for  food  or  bask  in  the 
sun  at  the  foot  of  the  baby's  cradle, 
which  stands  bolt  upright  against  a  tree, 
while  the  child  gazes  upon  all  these 
operations  with  supreme  indifference." 

This  was  the  canoe  of  rapid  travel, 
and  it  was  marvelous  how  quickly  an 
Indian,  with  his  canoe  to  assist  him, 
could  cover  distances  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  Iroquois  were  doubtless  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  rapid  move- 
ment, if  not  the  most  expert  canoeists. 

A  type  of  war  canoe  peculiar  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  probably  did  not  find  its  way  into 
Hudson  Bay,  was  of  such  immense  pro- 
portions that  it  could  easily  accommo- 
date sixty  warriors.  Its  bow  and  stern, 
so  high  as  to  overtop  the  paddlers'  heads 
as  they  knelt  in  their  positions,  doubtless 
served  as  shields  from  the  enemies'  ar- 
rows; and  from  the  bow,  just  above  the 
water  line,  a  ram  projected,  not  unlike 
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the  ram  of  a  modern  warship,  probably 
intended,  in  close  combat,  to  puncture 
the  sides  of  the  enemy's  craft. 

In  the  very  beginning  explorers  and 
pioneers  recognized  the  merits  of  the 
birch  bark  canoe.  There  was  no  other 
craft  in  existence  that  could  fill  its  place, 
and  they  adopted  it  at  once  as  their  chief 
aid  in  long  inland  cruises  and  in  their 
daily  life  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
their  inseparable  companion  on  the  trail, 
just  as  it  was  the  Indian's.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  penetrating  many  sections  of 
the  primordial  wilderness  would  in  those 
days  have  been  practically  insurmount- 
able without  its  assistance. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  canoe  did 
more  toward  the  early  development  of 
our  continent  than  any  other  inanimate 
thing.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the 
only  connecting  link  between  outlying 
pioneer  settlements  and  civilization. 
Only  through  its  aid  did  the  profitable 
fur  trade  become  possible,  and  without  it 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  could  not  to- 
day maintain  many  of  its  isolated  posts 
in  the  Northern  wilderness.  There  are 
two  types  of  canoe  particularly  that  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  history  of 


the  fur  trade — the  Canotes  de  maitre, 
which  disappeared  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  the  North  Canoe,  also  known  as  the 
Rebecca,  still  doing  service  in  the  North- 
west. 

The  Canotes  de  maitre  was  designed 
chiefly  for  use  on  Lake  Superior  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  big  waters  extending 
eastward  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
of  very  large  size,  requiring  sixteen  pad- 
dlers,  and  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy 
cargo.  Seldom  did  it  leave  the  larger 
waters  of  the  lake,  but  when  portaging 
became  necessary  four  men  bore  it  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  old  Northwest 
Company  maintained  a  large  fleet  of 
these  at  Fort  William,  the  company's 
headquarters  in  the  fur  country.  Sup- 
plies from  Montreal,  destined  to  the 
various  inland  forts  of  the  company  were 
transferred  at  Fort  William  to  smaller 
canoes,  more  easily  handled  on  smaller 
waters  and  less  cumbrous  on  the  portage. 
It  is  not  known  that  a  canoe  of  this 
type  exists  to-day. 

But  of  all  canoes,  the  most  notable  and 
the  one  that  contributed  more  than  any 
other  craft  to  the  development  of  the 
Hudson  Bay,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
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northwestern  fur  trade  was  the  North 
Canoe,  or  Rebecca.  It,  too,  is  rapidly 
passing,  and  in  a  little  while  the  factory- 
made  canoe  will  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  North  birch  bark. 

This  was  the  canoe  of  the  old  brigades, 
and  around  it  is  woven  all  the  romance, 
the  poetry,  the  mystery  of  north  woods 
history.  I  saw  two  Rebeccas  going  to 
decay  at  Northwest  River  Post  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  Labrador,  a 
few  years  ago,  but  we  shall  let  Ballan- 
tyne,  who  has  written  so  well  of  his  life 
and  experiences  as  an  employee  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  seventy  years  ago, 
describe  it: 

"These  light,  graceful  craft  are  about 
thirty-six  feet  long,  by  four  to  six  feet 
wide  and  are  capable  of  carrying  eight 
men  and  three  passengers.  They  are 
made  entirely  of  birch  bark  and  gaudily 
painted  on  the  bow  and  stern." 

Great  brigades  of  these  canoes, 
manned  by  picturesque  Indian  or  French- 
Canadian  voyagers,  carried  supplies  each 
year  to  the  farthermost  posts  of  the  com- 
pany. These  were  distributed  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great 


Lakes  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Montreal 
was  the  main  supply  depot  for  the  east- 
ern district;  Moose  Factory  and  Fort 
York  for  the  central,  embracing  all  that 
vast  region  contiguous  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River;  Fort  Vancouver  for 
the  Pacific.  Seven  years  were  required 
to  transport  supplies  from  London  and 
receive  back  the  furs  that  came  in  ex- 
change for  them  from  the  far-distant 
posts.  Ballantyne  describes,  at  first  hand, 
the  brigades  traversing  this  vast  coun- 
try, as  he  saw  them : 

"A  solitary  North  canoe  at  best  gives 
a  faint  idea  of  the  sensation  felt  on  see- 
ing a  brigade  of  them  at  a  post  after  a 
long  journey.  It  is  then  that  they  ap- 
pear in  wild  perfection.  The  voyageurs 
upon  such  occasions  are  dressed  in  their 
best  clothes  and  gaudy  feathers;  ribbons 
and  tassels  stream  in  abundance  from 
their  caps  and  garters.  Painted  gayly, 
and  ranged  alongside  like  contending 
chargers,  the  light  canoes  skim  swiftly 
over  the  water,  bounding  under  the  vig- 
orous and  rapid  strokes  of  the  small 
but  numerous  paddles,  while  the  power- 
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ful  voyageurs  strain  every  muscle  to  urge 
them  quickly  on.  And  while  yet  in  the 
distance  the  beautiful,  simple  paddling 
song,  so  well  suited  to  the  surrounding 
scenery  and  so  different  from  any  other 
air,  breaks  sweetly  on  the  ear.  .  .  . 

"A  competition  arises  among  them 
who  shall  first  arrive,  and  the  canoes 
dash  over  the  water  with  arrow  speed  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  wharf,  where  they 
suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic,  come  to 
a  pause.  This  is  effected  by  each  man 
backing  water  with   the   utmost   force; 


son  Bay  Company,  to  barter  goods  with 
the  Indians  for  the  products  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  season  is  short,  the  distances  are 
long,  and  the  voyageurs  of  these  brigades 
have  small  opportunity  for  rest  until 
their  destinations  are  reached.  With  the 
first  hint  of  day  they  are  up,  canoes 
launched  and  loaded,  and  the  brigade  is 
off.  In  early  forenoon  a  halt  is  called, 
cooking  fires  are  built,  breakfast  quickly 
prepared  and  eaten,  and  with  small  de- 
lay the  brigade  is  on  its  way  again.     No 
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after  which  they  roll  their  paddles  on 
the  gunwale  simultaneously,  enveloping 
themselves  in  a  shower  of  spray  as  they 
shake  the  dripping  water  from  the  bright 
vermilion  paddle  blades.  Truly  it  is  an 
animating,  inspiring  scene,  the  arrival  of 
a  brigade  of  light  canoes." 

This  is  not  alone  a  picture  of  yester- 
day, for  even  yet  brigades  of  canoes  carry 
supplies  to  distant  isolated  posts.  There 
are  several  of  these.  There  is  the  brigade 
from  East  Main  to  Nichicun,  in  Lab- 
rador, for  instance,  and  many  others  car- 
rying in  supplies  and  bringing  out  furs 
just  as  they  have  been  doing  for  nearly 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  since  Prince 
Rupert  in  the  year  1670  obtained  a 
charter  from  Charles  II  permitting  his 
company  of  Gentlemen  Adventurers, 
known  then  as  it  is  to-day  as  the  Hud- 


other  landing  is  made,  save  for  portages, 
until  twilight  camp  is  made.  The  mid- 
day meal  is  partaken  of  afloat,  while  the 
voyageurs  rest  upon  their  paddles. 

But  the  North  canoe,  as  described  by 
Ballantyne,  has  given  way  in  the  brigades 
to  the  big  Peterborough  factory-made 
canoe,  save  in  the  far  Northwest,  where 
a  few  of  them  are  still  in  service.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  brigade  that  leaves 
Red  River  with  the  opening  of  the  wa- 
terways each  spring,  to  connect  with  the 
Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  River  bri- 
gades at  Portage  La  Loche,  where  they 
deliver  to  the  latter  their  cargo  of  sup- 
plies, receive  from  them  the  furs  taken 
in  barter  at  the  far  northern  posts  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  with  these 
proceed  to  York  Factory,  on  the  western 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  they  ar- 
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rive  early  in  September,  in  season  to  con- 
nect with  the  annual  supply  steamer  from 
London. 

As  time  passed  and  the  lumberman's 
ax  encroached  upon  the  wilderness  birch 
suitable  for  canoe  building  grew  scarce. 
One  day,  some  thirty  years  ago,  a  Pe- 
nobscot Indian,  in  Maine  (sometimes 
called  Old  Town  Indians),  damaged  his 
canoe.  No  bark  was  at  hand  with  which 
to  make  repairs,  but  it  occurred  to  him 
that  perhaps  cloth,  thickly  coated  with 
paint,  might  answer  as  a  substitute.  He 
stretched  his  bedsheet  over  the  canoe,  ap- 
plied several  coats  of  paint,  launched  the 
canoe,  and  found  his  experiment  a  suc- 
cess. Thus  the  canvas  covered  canoe, 
so  well  known  and  so  popular  to-day, 
not  only  among  explorers,  fur  traders 
and  trappers,  but  as  a  pleasure  craft,  had 
its  beginning. 

The  Old  Town  Indian's  idea  was 
taken  up  quickly  by  other  Indians. 
When  I  was  in  Labrador,  I  found  that 
the  Mountaineer  and  Nascaupee  Indians 
of  that  far  district  had  adopted  it.  In 
the  northern  sections  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula  birch  bark  suitable  for  canoes 
does  not  grow,  and  the  Indians,  before 
the  introduction  of  canvas,  obtained  their 
bark  in  trade  from  neighboring  Indians 
in  the  south  and  southwest,  transporting 
it  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  over 
many  tedious  portages,  before  its  desti- 
nation was  reached. 

Canvas  and  paint  can  be  had  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts  and  from 
other  traders,  and  the  substitution  came 
to  them  therefore  as  a  boon.  With  ax 
and  crooked-knife  as  their  only  tools 
they  build  the  body  of  the  canoe,  cover 
the  frame  with  a  thin  sheathing  of  nar- 
row strips  of  wood,  closely  fitted  to- 
gether with  a  smooth  outside  surface, 
and  over  this  stretch  the  canvas.  The 
result  is  a  very  excellent  canoe  with  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  old-time  birch 
bark,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  it. 

Formerly  canoeing  was  necessarily 
limited  to  wilderness  voyageurs.  The 
small  amount  of  available  birch  bark 
precluded  the  making  of  canoes  on  a 
large  scale  for  general  use.  Incidentally, 
then,  in  his  simple  invention  the  Old 
Town  Indian  not  only  perpetuated,  but 
put  within  reach  of  the  world,  the  in- 


imitable canoe  of  his  forefathers,  a  pleas- 
ure craft  without  a  peer,  and  each  year 
a  new  army  is  added  to  its  devotees.  It 
was  right  that  the  canvas  covered  canoe 
should  be  known  generally  as  the  "Old 
Town,"  in  honor  of  its  inventor. 

Old  Town,  or  canvas  canoes,  are  now 
extensively  made  in  many  factories  from 
Maine  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  over  the 
line  in  Canada.  All  of  them  are  built 
upon  the  original  Indian  model — ribs  of 
cedar,  a  thin  planking  of  cedar  covered 
with  waterproofed  painted  canvas  in- 
stead of  the  old-time  birch  bark,  and 
fastenings  of  metal  instead  of  larch-root 
thongs. 

In  Canada  the  "Peterborough"  type 
is  the  canoe  more  generally  in  use.  In 
construction  this  differs  materially  from 
the  canvas  covered  canoe.  It  is  built  in 
several  styles,  one,  for  instance,  known 
as  "rib  and  batten,"  another  "flush  bat- 
ten and  metallic  joint."  However,  like 
the  canvas  covered,  it  adheres  closely  to 
the  Indian  model,  and  the  manner  of 
building  is  merely  another  means  of  ob- 
taining practically  the  same  result. 

Qualities  of  the  Freight  Carriers 

Various  kinds  of  wood  enter  into  the 
make-up  of  the  Peterborough  "rib  and 
batten"  canoes,  depending  upon  grade, 
from  basswood  or  cedar,  to  mahogany. 
In  this  style  the  planking  is  one-quarter 
inch  thick,  nailed  and  clinched  to 
moulded  ribs  six  inches  apart.  The 
joints  are  covered  inside  with  batten, 
nailed  or  clinched  with  copper  or  steel 
nails,  giving  the  canoe  a  smooth  outside 
surface.  The  gunwales  are  of  maple, 
the  thwarts  of  oak.  While  the  manufac- 
turers of  Peterborough  canoes  turn  out 
some  very  excellent  types  particularly 
designed  as  pleasure  craft,  they  give  more 
attention  than  the  manufacturers  of  can- 
vas canoes  to  carrying  capacity  and 
canoes  for  heavy  rough  work,  such  for 
instance  as  the  brigade  canoes  which  they 
supply  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  as 
substitutes  for  the  old  North  canoe. 

Save  those  designed  particularly  as 
pleasure  craft,  as  a  general  rule  their 
canoes  have  a  greater  beam,  greater 
depth,  and  consequently  much  greater 
carrying     capacity     than     the     canvas. 
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Canoes  intended  for  heavy  freight  car- 
riers, or  for  extended  exploratory  work, 
should  possess  these  characteristics,  and 
also  have  less  "tumble  home,"  or  inward 
bend  of  the  gunwale,  than  pleasure 
types,  which  are  usually  only  called  upon 
to  carry  very  light  burdens. 

In  our  exploratory  work  in  Labrador 
canvas  covered  canoes  were  used.  On 
our  first  expedition  a  model  known  as 
the  "Guide's  Special"  was  chosen.  It 
was  eighteen  feet  in  length,  thirty-five 
and  one  half  inches  in  breadth  amid- 
ships, and  thirteen  inches  in  depth.  It 
proved  tough  and  capable,  withstanding 
hard  usage  without  injury,  an  excellent 
shallow  water  craft,  and  superior  in  the 
rough  waters  of  big  storm-tossed  lakes. 
The  one  objection  to  it  was  insufficient 
depth  and  too  much  "tumble  home"  for 
the  purpose  for  which  we  required  it. 
It  was  designed  particularly  for  the  use 
of  guides  and  trappers,  and  for  their  pur- 
pose was  an  admirable  and  I  may  say 
almost  perfect  craft. 

For  the  second  expedition  two  canoes 
were  ordered  specially  made  to  overcome 
the  objections  mentioned.  These  went 
astray  in  shipment,  and  not  reaching  us 
before  our  sailing  date  we  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  stock  canoes  on  hand 
at  a  dealer's  in  New  York  City.  These 
were  both  the  product  of  other  manu- 
facturers than  the  "Guide's  Special." 

One  of  them  was  an  eighteen  foot 
canoe  of  practically  the  same  dimensions, 
the  other  a  nineteen  foot  and  propor- 
tionately larger  all  around.  There  was 
no  material  difference  between  their  ser- 
vice and  durability  and  that  of  the 
"Guide's  Special,"  however.  They  gave 
equal  satisfaction.  At  one  time  five  men, 
with  the  complete  camping  and  food 
equipment  of  two  for  a  five  hundred 
mile  journey  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  together  with  a  limited  equip- 
ment for  the  other  three,  crossed  some 
large  lakes  in  the  eighteen  foot  canoe. 
Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  even  a 
canoe  of  the   small   dimensions   of   this 


one  has  ample  carrying  power  for  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

Nearly  any  of  the  canoes  now  on  the 
market  are  ideal  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  built — in  this  country 
mainly  for  hunting  expeditions  and  pleas- 
ure. In  choosing  a  canoe  for  pleasure, 
however,  or  for  any  general  use,  in  fact, 
it  is  well  to  select  one  with  good  breadth 
of  beam.  Such  a  canoe  will  be  found 
less  "cranky"  than  a  very  narrow  one, 
though  less  speedy.  I  should  recom- 
mend, also,  that  it  be  not  less  than  six- 
teen feet  in  length,  as  shorter  ones  do 
not  prove  very  satisfactory  as  a  rule. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  to  learn  to 
paddle  a  canoe  than  to  learn  to  row  an 
ordinary  boat,  on  calm  water.  It  re- 
quires some  experience  in  either  case  to 
handle  your  craft  safely  in  rough  water, 
and  it  is  always  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment for  a  novice,  without  previous 
training,  to  attempt  to  run  rapids.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  one  main  rule  to  fol- 
low— keep  your  canoe  straight  with  the 
current  and  avoid  rocks  and  other  ob- 
structions. This  is  not  always  easily 
done,  and  the  beginner  should  make  his 
first  experiments  in  straight,  mild  rapids, 
where  there  are  no  rocks  or  heavy  cross- 
currents to  dodge  or  avoid,  then  feel. his 
way  to  the  more  difficult  work. 

As  in  the  earlier  history  of  our  coun- 
try the  canoe  is  to-day  the  chief  assistant 
of  the  explorer,  the  trapper  and  the  fur 
trader.  It  makes  possible  investigations 
of  the  still  unknown  regions  of  our 
northern  wilderness,  which  without  its 
aid  the  explorer  would  hardly  venture  to 
penetrate,  or  would  at  least  do  so  under 
greatly  increased  difficulties.  In  wide' 
districts  of  the  north  there  could  be  no 
fur  trade  without  the  canoe. 

It  is  giving  pleasure  and  recreation  of 
a  kind  that  no  other  craft  can  give  to 
many  thousands  of  people  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  world.  The  old- 
time  Indian  has  passed  away,  but  he  has 
left  us  his  canoe  as  a  heritage,  and  by 
it  he  will  be  forever  remembered. 


BEFORE    SCIENCE    HE    WAS    A    BLACK    OR   MIGRATORY    KITE    AND    HAD    NO 
BUSINESS    WHERE    HE    WAS    AT   ALL. 

FLIGHTS   ABROAD 

Jby  /?  St.  Mars 

Illustrated  by  A.  E.   Cederquist 


E  had  come  down  from  the 
clouds  and  landed  upon  a 
black  grouse  chick  as  if  by 
accident.  In  those  days, 
it  was  the  year  1809,  black 
grouse  were  more  plenti- 
ful than  they  are  now,  which  may  or 
may  not  explain  many  things  that  fol- 
low. The  chick  let  forth  one  treble 
squawk  and  then  sputtered  out  of  life 
like  a  candle  extinguished  by  a  wet  hand. 
Thereafter  the  apparition  removed  it- 
self to  the  top  branch  of  a  tree,  amid 
varied  exclamations  and  much  battering 
from  the  late  chick's  ma,  a  gray  hen 
whose  bearings  were  somewhat  heated, 
as  it  were. 

There  may  be  finer-looking  birds,  and 
there  are  fiercer  pirates  of  the  air,  but  as 
a  picture  of  rapine  this  specimen,  carved 
— from  hooked  bill  and  taloned  claw  to 
great  swallow-tail  and  clean-cut,  raking 
wings — as  if  in  old  oak,  even  to  the 
black  graining,  surmounting  a  naked, 
lightning-blasted  tree  against  the  angry 
burning  circle  of  the  dying  sun,  this,  I 
say,  was  a  sight  to  return  in  dreams  for 
a  lifetime.  Before  science  he  was  a 
black  or  migratory  kite  and  had  no  busi- 
ness where  he  was  at  all — for  which  he 


did  not  thank  a  southeast  gale.  Before 
the  world,  at  this  moment,  he  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  nature's  carving. 

Something  flashed  in  the  gorse  bushes. 
Somebody  moved  a  head ;  and,  lone  and 
masterless,  a  bullet  cut  sharp  off  the 
bough  on  which  the  kite  sat.  Then  came 
a  report  and  a  smother  of  smoke,  and, 
thanks  to  the  latter,  the  kite  righted  him- 
self as  he  fell  and  sought  the  horizon 
not  slowly.  It  was  his  first  introduction 
to  a  musket,  his  baptism  of  fire,  and  like 
all  birds  of  prey,  who  are  highly  strung 
to  a  degree  and  hate  noise  almost  as 
much  as  a  cat  does,  he  was  upset  for  an 
hour  after  and  shied  at  everything  he 
saw. 

As  the  South  Downs  slid  past  in  quick 
time  beneath  him  a  buzzard  got  up  out 
of  a  hawthorn  and  rose  toward  him  in 
gigantic  circles,  mewing  in  what  it 
meant  to  be  an  angry  tone,  but  which 
only  succeeded  in  being  plaintive  and  ab- 
surd for  such  an  ample-winged  free- 
booter. The  buzzard  had  a  nest  in  the 
hawthorn  and  saw,  therefore,  a  menace 
to  her  peace  in  everything  that  flew,  but 
the  kite  knew  nothing  of  that  and  cared 
less.  He  had  seen  a  pigeon  go  into  a 
tree   where   the    Downs   died    into    the 
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Weald,  and  he  was  going  to  have  that 
pigeon,  buzzard  or  no  buzzard. 

He  let  himself  down  in  hundred-foot 
stages,  quite  indifferent  to  the  gale,  and 
the  buzzard  followed.  Then  he  turned 
and  fell  upon  the  buzzard  with  a  scream 
borrowed  from  some  fury  or  other,  and 
that  bird  collapsed  and  fled,  still  mew- 
ing into  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  for  buz- 
zards have  the  appearance  of  an  eagle 
and  the  heart  of  a  rabbit. 

For  a  moment  the  kite  hove  to,  swing- 
ing in  the  wind  as  only  a  kite  can,  bewil- 
dered at  the  easy  victory,  then  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  gale  and,  with  still 
wings,  was  hurled  away  down-wind  in 
the  wake  of  the  pigeon. 

Just  as  it  seemed  that  he  was  doomed 
to  end  his  days  with  a  broken  neck 
among  the  branches  of  an  oak,  he  gave  a 
twist,  rudder  fashion,  to  his  immense 
forked  tail,  swung,  hung,  and  drifted 
slowly  up  a  branch  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  tree.  There  may  be  other  birds 
capable  of  harnessing  the  wind  to  their 
needs  with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort 
and  a  maximum  amount  of  skill,  not  for- 
getting for  one  second  to  be  graceful, 
but  I  do  not  know  them. 

The  pigeon  was  in  a  tree  farther  up 
the  hedgerow,  dreaming  of  peas.  In 
front  of  him  other  pigeons  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  complete  the  ruin  that 
the  weeds  had  begun  in  a  pea  field,  and 
half  a  dozen  jays  were  playing  the  fool 
closer  in  and  near  the  edge  of  a  wood 
to  the  right. 

The  kite  beheld  these  jays  with  no  joy 
at  all ;  it  was  nothing  to  him  if  they  were 
a  wonderfully  pretty  picture  of  life  and 
color — which  they  certainly  were.  They 
happened  to  be  between  him  and  his 
prey,  and  he  knew  the  pigeons  would 
break  for  cover  directly  the  jays  gave 
the  alarm. 

He  sat  on,  therefore,  rigid,  erect,  and 
scowling  the  indescribable,  aloof,  haughty 
scowl  of  all  rapacious  birds.  A  thick- 
knee  plover  dropped  off  the  Downs  and 
settled  twenty  yards  away.  A  raven 
croaked  a  thick,  evil  croak  somewhere  up 
the  slope,  and  a  badger  rooted  for  acorns 
among  last  year's  leaves  under  the  very 
oak  on  which  he  sat. 

Then — oh  horrors! — what  was  that? 
Came  a  rush  of  wings — they  might  have 


been  waves  for  the  noise  they  made — 
and  five  great  bodies  sailed  by  on  either 
side  of  the  tree.  They  landed  on  the 
field  with  a  confusion  which  seemed  to 
have  blown  the  pigeons  up  like  flicker- 
ing scraps  of  paper,  while  the  jays  be- 
came scarce  in  exactly  seven  and  a  quar- 
ter seconds. 

If  they  had  been  eagles  the  confusion 
could  not  have  been  more  complimentary. 
They  were  only  bustards,  however,  great 
bustards,  the  same  that  the  country  folk 
of  the  Downs  called  wild  turkeys,  which 
they  most  decidedly  were  not. 

The  kite  opened  his  eyes  wide  when 
he  beheld  the  great,  black-moustached, 
white-breasted,  brown  cock  birds,  and 
something  began  to  work  in  the  place 
where  he  kept  his  memory  at  the  back 
of  his  brain.  Then  one  of  the  giants — 
they  were  giants,  being  not  less  than 
three  and  a  half  feet  tall,  said  "Prunt!" 
loudly  and  very  deep  down  in  his  throat, 
and  the  kite  jumped  as  if  a  wasp  had 
stung  him.  The  last  time  he  had  heard 
that  call-note  was  when  his  mate  was 
robbing  a  bustard's  nest  in  Africa,  and 
the  lord  and  master  of  that  nest  had  ar- 
rived and  in  turn  robbed  his  mate — of 
her  life. 

The  pigeons  did  not  return,  for  which 
the  kite  blamed  the  bustards,  and  the 
huge  birds  annexed  the  field  unto  them- 
selves, driving  off  all  visitors  as  if  they 
paid  rent  and  tithe.  And  all  the  time 
the  kite  fairly  danced  with  rage  on  his 
branch.  He  was  ravenous,  for  one 
thing,  and  for  another  he  hated  those 
birds  with  the  deadly  hatred  that  grows 
up  in  a  lonely  heart  against  the  cause  of 
the  loneliness;  for  a  third,  the  day  was 
dying  and  with  it  his  chance  of  making 
a  kill.        '   ^ 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  cock  bustards  had  white  wings  in- 
stead of  a  white  breast,  as  with  all  the 
rest,  and  white  is  a  good  mark  in  the 
dusk  and  shows  up  well  for  those  who 
prowl  on  the  lookout  for  something  to 
kill.  Came  a  roar  like  thunder  which 
danced  all  over  the  Downs  and  came 
back  again.  The  bustards  erupted  into 
the  air  in  a  chaotic,  flapping  cloud  and 
beat  into  the  eye  of  the  setting  sun,  not 
slowly,  and  with  a  scandalous  amount 
of  noise. 
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Some  one  had  fired  a  gun  at  them 
from  behind  that  hedge,  that  was  clear. 
It  was  also  clear  that  the  shot  was  a 
wasted  one. 

But  the  keen-eyed  kite  saw  more  than 
the  man.  The  white-winged  bustard 
had  passed  him  close  and  the  bird  of 
prey  knew  that  his  meal  was  safe,  after 
all.  That  bustard  carried  three  leaden 
slugs  "where  he  lived,"  as  the  saying  is. 

Then  the  kite  followed  as  a  jackal 
follows;  saw  the  wounded  one  swerve 
from  the  swift-moving  flock;  marked 
where  he  dropped  to  earth,  and  ran  for 
cover.  Then,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
the  kite  dropped  and  finished  the  work 
that  the  lead  had  begun  and  slept  on  a 
tree  above  his  banquet  after. 

There  is  wind  and  wind.  That  which 
emanates  from  the  southwest,  to  which 
point  of  the  compass  it  had  shifted  from 
the  southeast,  and  hits  the  South  Downs 
full  on  the  cheek  can,  upon  occasion,  cre- 
ate a  fair-sized  bluster.  Never  had  that 
kite  known  such  a  wind,  and  he  was  by 
way  of  being  a  wind  expert,  too. 

The  tree  whereon  he  lodged  was  not 
a  small  tree,  a  Scotch  fir,  and  the  same 
are  a  well-anchored  type.  The  wind 
troubled  it  badly  and  turned  it  into  a 
buck-jumping  death  trap.  It  kicked,  it 
shivered,  it  pranced,  it  doubled,  it 
threshed,  it  knelt,  it  reared,  it  bowed — 
this  was  when  the  father  of  all  the  gusts 
took  it  in  the  top  branches — it  tickled  its 
toes  with  its  fingers,  it  caressed  all  its 
arms  with  all  its  other  arms — here  the 
kite  retired  to  the  main  trunk  in  a  hurry 
— -it  combed  its  hair  feverishly — and 
slew  two  roosting  missel-thrushes  in  the 
process — it  broke  its  oldest  arm,  but  not 
clean  off,  and  the  useless  limb,  hanging 
loose,  threshed  about  masterless  to  the 
detriment  of  half  the  other  limbs  and 
the  buzzards,  which  it  brained  scien- 
tifically. Finally  the  tree  started  a  crazy 
stand-up  fight  with  its  nearest  neighbor, 
a  pine  on  the  right,  much  to  the  horror 
and  damage  of  the  numerous  winged 
lodgers  on  both  combatants. 

When  he  had  got  used  to  seeing  his 
own  tail  bent,  umbrella  fashion,  over  his 
head,  had  become  accustomed  to  view- 
ing the  world  at  all  known  and  unknown 
angles,  often  upside  down,  and  had  mas- 
tered the  art  of  sleeping  between  gusts, 


a  thing  without  a  name  hit  the  kite  on 
the  back  and  clung  there  screaming.  It 
had  come  from  nowhere  special  and  ap- 
parently was  bound  for  a  like  destina- 
tion, and  it  must  have  been  mad,  because 
it  affected  to  believe  that  the  kite's  back 
was  as  good  a  perch  as  any  other. 

Thanks  to  his  patent  automatic  lock 
grasp,  the  kite  did  not  tumble  inconse- 
quently  and  promptly  to  his  doom.  He 
hung  on — while  the  tree  seemed  on  the 
point  of  retiring  into  the  northeast — and 
shivered  with  fright  amid  the  roar  and 
confusion.  Since,  however,  he  had  long 
ago  run  out  of  all  known  species  of  ter- 
ror and  was  incapable  of  summoning  up 
any  further  fear  that  would  do  justice  to 
the  position,  he  began  to  act. 

Well  he  knew  that  to  let  go  his  perch 
meant  in  all  probability  letting  go  of  his 
life  also,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
the  beak.  He  turned  upon  himself  and 
investigated  the  unknown  thing  with  his 
clawlike  bill  and  struck  feathers.  Then 
they  fought. 

It  was  in  no  manner  an  ordinary  kind 
of  fight,  you  will  understand,  for  both 
combatants  were  mad  with  fear  of  any- 
thing and  everything  to  begin  with. 
Also  they  had  to  stop  about  every  thirty 
seconds  to  meet  the  gusts  and  hang  on 
for  dear  life.  Moreover,  they  were 
more  than  likely  to  be  brained  by  the 
flying  branches  at  any  moment. 

In  the  end  the  enemy  lost  his  hold  and 
vanished  like  a  blown  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per into  the  howling  blackness.  I  think 
he  was  a  barn-owl.  At  least,  his  eyes 
shone  and  his  color  was  suggestive  of 
such. 

In  the  pale  gray  of  an  exhausted 
dawn  the  wind  went  down  with  the  tide, 
backing  to  the  north,  and  five  black 
specks  slid  up  in  slow  time  out  of  the 
east.  They  were  the  mourners,  come  to 
bury  that  Caesar  of  the  wilds,  the  bus- 
tard. Rather,  perhaps,  they  were  the 
grave-diggers,  and  the  grave  was  them- 
selves and  the  spades  were  their  own 
beaks. 

The  kite  had  no  love  for  these  black 
ones,  carrion  crows  by  the  look  of  them, 
and  he  beheld  them  without  enthusiasm. 
He  had  just  one  minute  five  seconds  to 
breakfast  on  bustard,  and  he  did  not  fall 
asleep.     As  an  exhibition  of  quick  gorge 
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it  was  amazing.  That  corpse  changed 
considerably  in  appearance  in  that  inter- 
val. 

"Kra-a!     Kra-a!     Kra-a!" 

Thanks.  Time  up.  That  was  the 
bull-necked,  black-visaged,  and  blacker- 
hearted  crows  inviting  him  to  "get,"  and 
since  they  had  all  the  guns,  he  quitted 
reluctantly  and  heavily,  calling  down 
curses  of  awful  import  on  the  foe  as  he 
went. 

He  swung  in  circles  over  the  ample, 
blunt-nosed  Downs,  watching  the  day 
folk  wake  up  and  salute  the  golden  tor- 
rents of  sunshine.  There  are  no  words 
to  describe  the  wonder  of  this  bird's 
flight,  the  serene,  still-winged,  calm,  and 
wondrous  soaring,  the  flawless  curves, 
the  easy  sweeps,  every  poise  brimming 
with  infinite  grace,  all  accomplished,  all 
made  possible,  by  that  forked  tail  and 
the  scientific  use  of  the  same. 

A  hare  limped  over  the  rolling  heights 
and  passed.  A  thickknee  plover  ran,  half 
crouching,  across  the  stony  waste  of  a 
bare  patch.  A  couple  of  herring-gulls 
drew  silver  streaks  against  the  blue-gray 
wonder  of  the  turf  below,  and  a  shep- 
herd stood,  a  gaunt,  cloaked  figure,  lean- 
ing on  his  crook,  above  the  white  cliffs 
frowning  seaward. 

Then  a  buzzard  came  flapping  with 
noiseless  flight  up  over  the  shoulder  of 
a  brow  and  dropped  sliding  into  a  hol- 
low, where  the  turtle-dove  had  dived 
for  a  hawthorn.  Both  birds  vanished, 
and  the  skylarks  seemed  to  be  the  only 
living  things  left  in  all  that  simple  sweep 
of  sky  and  hill.  Then  out  of  the  tangle 
below  shot  the  turtle-dove,  and  dropped 
like  a  falling  projectile  into  the  dim, 
black,  timbered  mystery  of  the  Sussex 
Weald.  Followed  a  yell  and  a  great 
flapping  from  the  hawthorns,  but  the 
buzzard  did  not  appear. 

When  the  kite  fell  to  investigate  and, 
settling  on  a  bough,  peered  into  the 
heaped  confusion  of  age  old  hawthorn 
and  gorse  beneath  which  the  earthworks 
thrown  up  by  the  rabbits  and  badgers 
shone  white,  he  could  see  nothing.  Some 
one  in  that  labyrinth  was  in  trouble  so 
that  they  could  not  help  saying  so,  flap- 
ping huge  wings  and  screeching  like  half 
a  dozen  fiends.  Closer  investigation, 
however,,  unearthed  the  buzzard  at  log- 


gerheads with   a  trap  which   had   been 
baited  with  a  turtle-dove's  egg. 

The  kite  preened  his  feathers  and  sat 
down  as  one  who  is  used  to  waiting.  In 
one  hour  or  ten — what  did  it  matter? — 
that  buzzard  would  beat  his  strength  out 
and  be  exhausted.  Then  a  hungry  kite 
might,  with  dextrous  claws  and  beak, 
help  that  trap  and  finish  the  work  so 
well  begun  by  the  contrivance. 

It  was  the  ship's  bell  that  awoke  him. 
I  think  he  dozed  in  the  stagnant  sun- 
shine. There  was,  so  far  as  he  remem- 
bered, no  wind  in  this  cuplike  hollow, 
nor  above  it,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Only,  the  air  was  full  of  skylark's  song 
as  the  air  of  a  church  is  filled  with  the 
sound  of  an  organ  and  the  ceaseless  hum 
of  the  countless  insects  rose  all  about. 

There  seemed  no  interval  between 
this  and  waking  to  a  dead,  dumb,  chill, 
gray  silence,  shattered  only  at  inter- 
vals by  the  alarmed  and  hurried,  fretful 
beating  of  a  ship's  bell,  an  annoying 
sound — quite  close  it  seemed  and  made 
by  nothing  at  all  so  far  as  eyes  could  see. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  bird — of  all 
the  wild  folk — that  he  was  awake  in  a 
wink;  awake  not  only,  but  alert  and 
alive,  possessed  at  once  and  fully  master 
of  all  his  faculties;  and  he  stared  at — 
nothing! 

Swiftly  and  without  warning,  as  with- 
out sound,  the  shrouded  horror  of  the 
sea-fog  had  reared  its  coils  up  from  the 
Channel  like  a  hooded  cobra  and  blotted 
out  the  day  in  a  treble-welted,  blanket- 
ing, swirling,  dripping,  menacing  mys- 
tery. 

The  kite  shook  out  his  feathers  and 
shivered.  He  was  not  used  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  He  felt  inclosed,  as  it  were, 
compassed  about.  He  found,  to  his  hor- 
ror, that  he  could  not  see  ten  yards,  and 
if  a  bird  cannot  see  far  he  is  done.  He 
is  in  such  circumstances  as  helpless  as  a 
fowl  in  deep  snow,  and  that  is  very  help- 
less indeed. 

The  buzzard  was  quiet  now  and 
might,  if  the  kite  could  only  summon  up 
courage,  be  slain  with  care.  About  this 
time,  however,  he  became  aware  of  a 
movement  among  the  gorse.  There 
was  no  wind,  not  a  particle,  and  the  fog 
cloaked  anything  and  everything. 


HE  KNEW  THAT  A  CARAVAN  MEANT  A  CITY  SOONER  OR  LATER, 
AND  IT  MAY  MEAN  FOOD. 


Goodness  knows  what  danger  might 
be  behind  that  movement.  Next  mo- 
ment a  form  reared  up  out  of  space 
barely  two  yards  away,  and  the  kite's 
eyes  almost  jumped  out  of  his  head.  It 
was  a  man,  just  an  ordinary  man,  the 
shepherd  who  had  set  that  trap,  but  the 
fog  turned  him  into  a  giant  of  awful  im- 
port. 


Because  the  kite  was  sitting  quite  still 
the  man  had  not  seen  him.  He  carried 
a  gun,  at  least  he  called  it  such,  but 
whom  it  might  kill  save  its  owner  was 
questionable.  A  shepherd  of  to-day 
would  not  have  used  such  a  weapon  for 
much  money.  The  only  thing  more 
doubtful  about  this  weapon  than  whether 
it  might  or  might  not  go  off  when  it 
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was  wanted  was  whether  it  would  kill 
the  quarry  or  its  owner. 

The  man  did  not  see  the  going  of 
that  kite.  He  heard  it,  however,  a  whis- 
tling of  scimitar  wings,  and  he  fired  at 
random — an  awful  roar — and  hit  noth- 
ing. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  winged  ones  have  little  idea  how 
they  can  play  with  distance.  That  kite 
had  not  cleaved  through  fifty  yards  of 
smothering  fog  before  he  was  lost  utterly 
and  irrevocably,  but  he  went  straight 
ahead  and  with  the  wind,  and  was  well 
over  Brittany  before  he  stopped.  Here 
he  "held  up"  a  partridge  out  on  an  after- 
noon stroll  and  started  to  open  up  its 
breast  without  further  ado.  Then  more 
fog,  and  more  blind  flying,  frightened 
out  of  all  its  wits,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  wind,  till  night. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  he  had  attained  a  truly  ter- 
rifying height,  he  picked  up  his  bearings. 
Below,  as  it  were  on  a  map,  a  silver 
sheet  of  glass  stretched  into  the  south. 
There  was  no  wind,  or  very  little,  but 
what  there  was  had  no  chill,  nor  was  it 
damp,  and  he  knew  he  had  struck  the 
Mediterranean. 

Dawn — all  blazoned  in  saffron  and 
gold  and  purple — discovered  a  very  tired 
kite  asleep  and  snoring  in  a  niche  high 
up  in  some  forgotten  tomb  of  one  of 
Egypt's  departed  great.  He  opened  one 
eye  and  glared  out  over  sand  rolling  like 
a  sea,  and  showing  back  gold  for  gold, 
sand  parched  and  pitiless,  sand  scarcely 
yet  cool  from  the  heat  of  yesterday.  All 
around  him  were  temples  crumbling  to 
decay,  and  the  kite  screamed  in  pure,  in- 
solent joy.  He  had  found  his  native 
Africa  at  last. 

No  care  was  there  like  the  care  with 
which  he  preened  his  feathers  that  morn- 
ing; no  stretching  so  glorious  as  the 
stretching  of  each  stiff,  rustling,  won- 
derful pinion  and  brutally  clawed  leg  to 
the  heat  of  that  sun — his  sun — that  his 
being  rejoiced  in  and  knew.  The  dry- 
ness of  it  all — this  perch  dusted  with  the 
dust  of  centuries,  the  air,  the  river  bed 
gleaming  white  and  waterless  a  hundred 
yards  away,  the  glaring  sand,  the  palms 
so  still  and  tall  and  calm,  and  above  all 


the  little  dust  devils,  the  baby  whirl- 
winds that  came  from  nowhere  and  went 
nowhither,  that  danced  across  the  plain 
in  twisting  sand-clouds  and  died,  falling 
cloakwise — flop ! 

Then  he  rose  calm  and  sublime,  cir- 
cling in  the  molten  gold  that  was  fading 
to  blue.  He  marked  where  a  pair  of 
cream-colored  coursers  ran  as  swiftly  as 
hares  over  the  swelling  waste,  making 
things  unpleasant  for  the  countless 
grasshoppers.  He,  or  his  shadow  rather, 
surprised  a  bunch  of  pin-tailed  grouse  at 
business  with  whatever  these  strange 
birds  find  to  feed  upon,  and  they  prompt- 
ly froze  and  became  of  the  sand  sandy. 
He  upset — literally — a  quail  sunning 
himself  on  a  stone,  and  would  have  had 
him  if  a  caracal — and  the  same  is  a  beast 
like  a  spare,  smooth-coated,  tawny  lynx 
— had  not  sprung  up  out  of  the  very 
ground — at  least,  so  it  seemed — and 
annexed  the  quarry  for  himself. 

Later  he  sighted  a  caravan,  a  string 
of  stately,  sour-tempered  camels,  more 
or  less  obeying  men  as  stately — and  cer- 
tainly as  picturesquely  dirty — as  them- 
selves. He  knew  that  a  caravan  meant 
a  city  sooner  or  later,  and  it  may  mean 
food,  and  he  drew  circles,  compasslike, 
above  it,  screaming  the  while  in  pure  de- 
light of  life. 

The  city  that  he  and  the  caravan  ran 
up  against  an  hour  later  was — from  a 
distance — a  white  splendor  floating  on 
an  ocean  of  sand.  The  city,  as  he  inves- 
tigated it  at  close  quarters,  was  a  sink — 
no  less.  It  was,  however,  his  personal 
idea  of  a  perfect  city — that  is  to  say,  a 
place  where  one  might  find  enough  ref- 
use to  feed  upon. 

Suddenly  he  slanted  downward.  A 
man  had  been  killing  sheep  somewhere 
and,  coming  to  the  city  wall,  cast  out 
some  bones.  They  were  good  bones, 
with  meat  on  them  enough  for  any  kite. 
This  he  found  when  he  settled,  and  since 
they  were  too  heavy  to  carry  con- 
veniently, he  tackled  them  where  they 
lay. 

"G-r-r-r-r!" 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  up  out  of 
the  ground,  and  with  it,  over  a  huge 
block  of  stone,  rose  a  dog.  The  kite 
had  seen  some  specimens  of  the  pariah, 
the  ownerless,  more  than  half-wild  dog 
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of  all  African  cities,  but  this  lean,  limp- 
ing, leering  insult  to  the  regal  sunlight 
was  as  sad  an  accident  as  he  had  ever 
clapped  eyes  upon. 

Knowing  the  breed,  he  did  not  at  once 
retreat,  but  gave  back  a  scream  that 
threatened  many  things,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  was  incapable  of  doing.  The 
dog  came  on.  Except  for  its  appearance, 
it  might  have  been  a  cat  by  its  walk.  It 
slid  forward  on  its  belly,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  growls  and  snapping  yellow 
fangs. 

The  kite  never  saw  the  vultures  that 


for  the  recovery  of  that  feed,  and  let 
himself  go  for  the  rise  full  speed  ahead. 
Then  something  did  something  in  his 
path,  and  he  twisted  around  three  times 
before  he  fled  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  had  only  run  into  a  horned  viper, 
quite  a  small  matter,  since  he  was  a  dog 
of  no  account,  but — well,  the  vultures 
attended  his  funeral  later. 

Not  long  after  that  our  kite  swung 
on  still  wings  out  to  the  miserable  huts 
that  hid  beneath  the  palms  where  the 
city  died  into  the  sand.  He  was  lost  in 
thought,  apparently,  till  a  flock  of  pig- 


HE  DARE  NOT  TAKE  HIS  EYES  OFF  THE  CROUCHING,  ADVANCING  RED 
SHAPE  IN  FRONT  OF  HIM. 


came  and  removed  the  other  bones,  be- 
cause he  dare  not  take  his  eyes  off  the 
crouching,  advancing  red  shape  in  front 
of  him.  He  heard  them,  however;  a 
hissing  of  great  bodies  and  greater  wings, 
another  hissing,  not  of  wings,  but 
throats,  and  a  passing  "frou  frou"  of 
stiff  pinions  as  they  removed. 

An  abortive  attempt  on  his  part  to  fly 
away  with  the  bone  proved  disastrous. 
He  got  four  feet  above  the  ground  and 
dropped  it,  and  the  mangy  apology  for 
a  dog  dived  in  and  secured  the  booty. 

For  this  he  received  as  a  reward  half 
a  dozen  daggers  embodied  in  a  whirl- 
wind on  his  back  and  removed  about 
four  yards  in  two  seconds,  ki-yi-ing  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  It  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  that  attack,  and  it  might 
have  been  an  eagle.  One  never  knows, 
if  one  is  an  animal  in  these  sweltering 
lands,  what  manner  of  winged  horror 
may  descend.  But  it  was  no  eagle,  only 
the  kite  who  was  sliding  in  a  sort  of 
mixed-up  run,  fly,  and  hop  over  the  next 
rise. 

That  dog  started  warlike  operations 


eons  got  up  off  a  roof  and  twinkled  down 
into  a  field,  where  some  man  more  cour- 
ageous than  his  fellows  had  thought  to 
coax  a  crop  out  of  the  sandy  earth. 

There  is  no  ease  at  all  in  singling  a 
pigeon,  which  knows  exactly  what  you 
are  up  to,  out  of  a  flock,  cutting  him  off 
from  all  things  in  the  shape  of  cover,  and 
hunting  him  against  his  will  into  the 
open.  Yet  this  the  kite  did,  hugging 
the  mazelike  dodging  of  his  quarry,  the 
turns  borrowed  from  a  lightning  flash, 
the  drops  and  dives  that  were  heralded 
by  no  warning,  the  twists  that  deceived 
the  quickest  eye,  the  falls  that  threat- 
ened to  end  in  a  broken  neck  and  did 
end  only  in  up-flung,  nerve-quivering 
ascents. 

There  was  something  startling  and  un- 
expected in  the  remorseless,  fiery  energy 
this  bird  of  prey  threw  into  the  chase; 
something  almost  uncanny  in  the  fury 
and  the  speed  of  it,  which  seemed  out  of 
place  with  that  sublime,  placid  sailing 
that  he  had  made  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

That  pigeon  was  not  made  of  steel. 
After  all,  he  was  only  a  pigeon,  and  even 
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pigeons,  fine  players  as  they  are,  have 
their  limits.  His  limit  arrived  quite 
suddenly,  and  he  threw  up  the  sponge 
with  a  hopeless  fluttering,  like  a  stricken 
butterfly,  to  the  parched,  hard,  glisten- 
ing sand.  The  kite  who  knew  no  mercy 
— as  he  never  expected  to  receive  any — 
was  unthinkingly  merciful.  A  blow  of 
that  black,  razor-edged  beak  and  the 
pigeon  was  dead.  The  end  was  much 
more  merciful   than   the  chase.  _« 

This  hunting  had  a  purpose    _^.. 
behind    it.      The    journey   was 
not  yet  accomplished.     The  kite  -J 

had  farther  to  go,  and  he,  like 
Napoleon's  army,  flew  on  his 
belly,  after  all's  said  and  done. 

In  another  hour  he  beat  out 
over  the  desert,  not  gracefully 
now  or  on  still  wings,  but  pur- 
posefully and  on  stately  beating 
pinions.  He  flew  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  come  far  and 
was  aware  of  many  more  miles 
to  follow. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  of 
that  journey;  of  how  he  dodged 
the  eagle  and  gained  the  cover 
of  a  mimosa  tree  two  inches  in 
front  of  a  saker  falcon !     How 
he  descended  upon  a 
dying    spur- winged 
goose  and  how  the 
goose  made  one  last 
struggle  and  almost 


slew  him  in  the  process  and  a  crocodile 
ended  the  matter  by  removing  the  goose! 
How  he  came  upon  a  caravan  of  men 
dying  of  thirst  and  saw  ivory  dropped  by 
the  wayside  as  if  it  were  refuse  and  one 
man  said — but  this  he  did  not  under- 
stand— that  the  ivory  had  taken  fifty 
lives  in  the  getting!  And  how  in  the 
night,  after  the  men  were  gone,  hyenas 
came  to  gnaw  at  the  ivory  and  could 
make  no  impression  upon 
it!  How  Kilimanjaro, 
*"***"-  the  mountain   of  moun- 

tains, snow-peaked,  dom- 
inant, and  superb  even 
at  thirty  miles'  distance, 
loomed  out  of  the  night 
and  he  went  to  sleep  in 
a  candelabra  tree  and 
snored  lustily  till  dawn ! 
Even  if  it  were  not 
impossible,  it  would  be 
profanation  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  supreme 
glory  of  the  sunrise  next 
morning  as  the  kite  be- 
held it  from  his  perch 
by  the  mighty  candelabra 
tree,  with  the  weaver 
birds  darting  in  and  out 
of  their  great  and  won- 


THE    FIRST    SAND    GROUSE    WAS    DOWN    AGAIN,    THE    KITE    ON    TOP    OF    IT. 
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derful  hanging  nests  all  around  him. 
The  roaring,  rampant  day  swept  up  in 
full  blast. 

Hosts  of  Egyptian  and  spur-winged 
geese  rose  along  the  line  of  marshes  be- 
fore him.  Spur-winged  lapwings  drew 
mazes  in  the  air,  and  dainty  black  and 
white  avocets  crossed  athwart  the  reed 
forest  in  streaking  lines.  Eagles  with 
white  heads  and  tails  sailed  above  the 
glassy  water,  which  was  shattered  every 
few  moments  into  diamond  splinters  by 
hosts  of  rising  fish,  and  pink  and  red 
flamingoes  stood  out  in  solid  ranks 
against  the  chocolate  brown  of  the  mud- 
banks. 

To  the  right  dust  clouds  rose  as 
though  from  marching  armies — armies 
indeed,  but  animals.  He  marked  the 
bull-necked  gnus  in  herds,  and  the  gaudy 
zebras,  and  the  hartebeests  with  long 
hammer  heads;  the  stately  lyre-horned 
Grant's  gazelles,  the  swinging  necks  of 
the  giraffes  like  masts  of  ships  rising 
above  the  sea  of  dust,  and  the  quick 
moving  black  and  white  blotches  of 
ostriches  all  returning  to  the  veldt  for 
the  day. 

A  great  blackish  patch  grew  slowly 
into  the  reeds.  Followed  a  roar,  mighty 
as  the  roar  of  a  lion  but  more  ponderous, 
the  challenge  of  a  bull-hippopotamus. 
Another  great  blotch  grew  out  of  the 
reeds  and  moved  slowly  across  the  veldt. 
A  spear  flash  followed.  The  blotch 
swerved,  kicked  up  dust,  and  moved 
quickly;  even  at  the  distance  he  could 
hear  the  snorting  of  a  rhinoceros.  Later, 
when  the  hunters  had  given  up  the  folly 
of  following  it  among  the  reed  forests, 
he  helped  the  vultures  and  marabout 
storks  to  bury  it. 

Later  also,  when  the  crowd  around 
the  dead  rhinoceros  became  too  thick 
and  began  to  lose  its  temper,  and  the 
marabouts  slung  their  great  pickax  beaks 
about  too  recklessly  to  be  safe,  he  re- 
moved him  to  the  veldt.  He  dropped 
upon  a  ground  squirrel — the  earth  was 
rotten  with  their  furrows  in  some  places 
— and  missed  his  prey  by  half  a  hair's 
breadth.  He  found  a  dwarf-antelope 
fawn  among  some  wait-a-bit  thorn,  but 
its  mother  appeared  and  he  remembered 
an  appointment  elsewhere. 


Then  a  griffon  vulture  passed  in  hot 
haste,  intimating  that  a  leopard  had 
killed  a  baboon  a  mile  away,  but  when 
he  got  there  the  leopard  was  guarding 
his  kill,  and  though  he  loafed  about  for 
an  hour  in  the  company  of  half  a  dozen 
disconsolate  vultures,  he  got  nothing.  A 
musket  report  brought  him  back  to  an 
acacia  clump  where  he  found  an  enraged 
lion  looking  for  three  men  who  were  up 
a  tree,  but  the  lion  seemed  far  too  lively 
to  die  yet  awhile  and  he  left  him  still 
looking  for  those  men. 

Later  he  came  upon  a  bustard — even 
one  of  his  old  foes — who  seemed  to  have 
something  wrong  with  his  flying  ma- 
chinery. The  bustard,  however,  demon- 
strated that  his  beak  was  in  working 
order,  and  our  kite,  knowing  something 
of  the  obliterating  power  of  an  angry 
bustard's  beak,  left  the  whole  contrivance 
to  be  interviewed  by  a  jackal. 

Loafing — always  in  circles,  always  on 
still  wings — over  the  burnt  and  staring 
veldt,  he  became  aware  of  birds  beneath 
him.  He  did  not  see  them.  Only  he 
heard  them,  and  he  wondered  where  in 
the  name  of  flight,  feathers,  and  talons 
they  might  be.  In  the  wild  there  is  a 
saying  expressive  of  quick  sight — "Eyes 
of  a  kite,"  they  say.  Here,  however, 
the  eyes  of  a  kite  saw  nothing  but  sun- 
blistered  earth,  sand,  and  boulders. 

He  sank  as  if  he  were  a  feather  float- 
ing down.  Settled  he  upon  the  ground 
and  sidled  forward.  Then  he  almost 
fell  over  something,  which  got  up  in 
his  face  with  a  squawk,  and  all  the 
ground  about  seemed  to  vomit  birds. 
Pin-tail  sand  grouse,  by  thunder !  They 
had  been  squatting  there  close  all  the 
time,  harmonizing  most  beautifully  with 
all  things  about  them. 

A  rush  of  wings,  a  burst  of  feathers, 
a  scuffle,  and  the  first  sand  grouse  was 
down  again,  the  kite  on  top  of  it. 

Another  rush  of  wings,  mightier  than 
the  first.  Another  scuffle.  Another 
burst  of  feathers,  and  the  kite  was  down. 
A  tremendous  and  awful  apparition  of 
a  bird,  known  but  vaguely  to  men  as  a 
war-like  crested  eagle,  was  on  top  of 
him.  And  there  the  story,  and  the  life 
of  our  black  kite,  ended  quite  abruptly 
thus !- 
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N  the  game  of  life  hearts  are  trumps, 
but  we  have  been  leading  from  other 
suits  _first  in  athletics.  For  years 
we  regarded  athletics  as  chiefly  a 
matter  of  muscles,  yet  totally  ig- 
nored the  most  important  muscle  of 
all,  the  heart.  It  differs  from  the  other 
muscles  only  in  that  it  is  hollow  and 
that  it  never  stops — until  we  stop. 

We  can  literally  build  up  our  hearts 
as  surely  and  as  effectively  as  we  can 
our  biceps,  both  together  in  fact,  in  size 
and  weight  as  well  as  in  strength.  The 
heart  of  a  Derby  winner,  for  instance, 
is  nearly  fifty  per  cent  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body  weight  than  that  of 
a  cart  horse,  and  the  heart  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  is  twice  the  size  of  that 
of  the  wooly  mutton  chops  on  legs  of 
our  sheep-cotes. 

The  poets  and  moralists  have  helped 
to  mislead  us  as  usual.  Our  hearts  are 
not  pendulums,  nor  marks  for  Cupid's 
darts,    nor   reservoirs   for   holiness,    nor 

"Like   muffled   drums  are   beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

They  are  just  plain  pumps. 

And  they  have  the  defects  of  a  pump ; 
they  leak  and  they  break  down  under 
strain,  they  have  real  "worms"  that 
"gnaw"  at  their  valves,  and  they  won't 
last  forever.  But  they  have  also  the 
virtues  of  a  pump,  and  some  such  as 
no  other  pump  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  has.  They  are  self-driving,  self- 
cleaning,  self-repairing,  geared  to  run 
three  score  years  and  ten,  without  ever 
slipping  a  washer  or  warping  a  valve. 

If  we  must  deny  the  heart  some  of 
the  transcendental  virtues  and  senti- 
mental graces  with  which  the  poets  have 
endowed  it,  we  can  also  defend  it  against 
some  of  their  slanders.  It  is  not  deceit- 
ful above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked,  nor  a  sink  of  original  sin,  nor 
a  mass  of  corruption,  but  the  pluckiest, 
cleanest,    most    devoted    and    unselfish 


fighter  the  sun  shines  on.  Every  other 
organ  and  tissue  in  the  body  may  lie 
down  and  surrender,  but  the  heart  fights 
doggedly  on  and  often  turns  defeat  into 
victory. 

Whatever  else  in  the  body  may  flee 
or  turn  traitor,  the  heart  never  shows 
the  white  feather,  but  keeps  the  red  flag 
of  courage  flying  over  the  body  fortress. 
It  mans  the  pumps  in  every  storm  and 
fights  the  fatal  leak  until  the  rising  wa- 
ters of  the  great  sea  of  eternity  are 
hissing  upon  the  embers  of  life  under  its 
boilers  and  quenching  its  fires  for  the 
first  and  last  time. 

Not  until  "the  pitcher  is  broken  at 
the  well  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
fountain"  does  our  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was.  Death  is  when  our 
heart  stops. 

Our  primitive  logic  in  athletic  train- 
ing was  that  inasmuch  as  strength  lay 
in  muscle,  therefore  the  way  to  grow 
strong  was  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
muscles.  The  strong  man  was  the  man 
whose  muscles  stood  out  all  over  him 
in  bumps  and  ropes.  The  earlier  sys- 
tems of  gymnastics  aimed  to  develop 
either  suppleness  and  quickness,  or  mas- 
sive strength  in  certain  groups  of  mus- 
cles, but  it  was  quickly  found  that  lit- 
erally the  race  was  not  to  the  swift  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  both  to  the 
long  winded  and  the  enduring;  that 
mere  strength  of  muscle  or  quickness  of 
movement  counted  for  little  in  the  long 
run  upon  the  athletic  field,  in  war,  or 
in  the  long,  stern  race  of  life,  unless 
backed  up  by  qualities  of  endurance  and 
recuperation  which  are  qualities  of  heart 
and  nervous  system. 

To-day  it  is  clearly  recognized  that 
the  real  field  of  athletic  training  is  not 
the  muscles,  but  the  heart  and  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  muscles,  broadly  con- 
sidered, are  simply  the  tools,  the  levers 
with  which  the  heart  can  be  built  up 
and  the  nerves  and  brain  trained. 
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The  problem  of  the  heart  in  athletics 
has  assumed  a  vivid  and  painful  interest 
in  recent  years  from  another  cause,  the 
frequency  with  which  death  by  heart 
failure  is  reported  in  champion  athletes, 
crack  oarsmen,  and  strong  men  of  all 
sorts.  To  die  of  a  broken  heart  ap- 
pears to  have  become  almost  as  fashion- 
able among  athletes  as  it  was  among 
the  heroines  of  the  early  Victorian 
novels.  We  hear  athletics  vigorously 
denounced  in  many  influential  quarters 
on  account  of  their  injurious  effects  in 
overstraining  and  dilating  the  heart, 
especially  in  young  girls  and  growing 
boys.  How  much  of  this  is  the  fault 
of  athletics  and  how  much  of  the  heart? 

There  is  nothing  better  for  the  heart 
than  athletics  in  reason  and  in  modera- 
tion. The  only  known  way  to  keep  an 
organ  healthy  is  to  give  it  just  enough 
exercise  to  make  it  comfortably  tired 
every  day,  or  at  least  five  days  out  of 
the  week.  Even  our  modern  methods 
of  curing  a  diseased  heart  are  not  solely 
rest  and  as  little  bodily  exercise  as  pos- 
sible, but  all  the  exercise  in  the  open 
air  that  the  damaged  heart  will  stand, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  its 
wall,  to  overcome,  or,  as  we  say,  com- 
pensate, for  the  leakage  of  its  valves, 
just  as  in  a  leaky  pump,  you  apply  more 
"elbow  grease"  to  the  handle  to  keep  up 
the  stream  from  the  spout. 

One  of  the  fathers  of  medicine,  Syden- 
ham, used  to  make  his  wealthy  patients 
with  heart  disease  get  out  and  run  be- 
hind their  own  carriages,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  modern  methods  of 
the  European  health  resorts  is  to  make 
the  patient  walk  up  hill  a  measured 
distance  and  gradient  every  day,  increas- 
ing steadily  both  the  length  and  the 
steepness  of  the  climb.  There  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  no  inherent  or  necessary 
danger  to  the  heart  in  athletics.  It  is 
only  unintelligent,  or  mistaken  systems 
of  training  that  are  at  fault. 

But  serious  as  these  mistakes  and 
stupid  as  certain  methods  of  training 
have  been,  it  may  be  broadly  stated, 
even  admitting  the  charges  brought 
against  athletics  of  deaths  and  lifelong 
disabilities  from  overstrained  and  dilated 
hearts,  that  the  extraordinary  growth 
and  popularity  of  athletics  in  the  past 


fifteen  years  have  benefited  at  least  ten 
times  as  many  hearts  as  they  have  in- 
jured. The  worst  and  most  dangerous 
form  of  exercise  for  the  heart  is  none 
at  all. 

The  heart  by  working  overtime  with- 
in reasonable  limits  gets,  so  to  speak, 
more  money  to  spend  and  can  either 
increase  the  size  of  its  muscle  fibers,  or 
bud  out  and  build  new  ones,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  stronger  and  more  efficient 
pump  than  it  was  before.  This  increase 
in  strength  and  size,  which  may  go  as 
high  as  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  is  called  physiologic  hypertrophy, 
or  healthy  overgrowth.  This  degree 
and  amount  of  exercise,  with  the  ap- 
petite for  food  which  it  gives,  is  the  very 
life  of  the  heart,  and  no  body-pump  can 
be  kept  healthy  without  it. 

When  We  Are  Tired 

But  if  it  be  not  kept  within  such 
reasonable  and  moderate  limits,  then 
new  things  begin  to  happen.  The  smoke 
and  ashes  produced  by  the  millions  of 
tiny  cell  explosions  in  the  muscle  car- 
buretor are  by  no  means  innocent  and 
harmless  figures  of  speech.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  active  poisons,  both  to 
muscles  and  nerves.  When  they  pile  up 
in  our  bodies  to  a  certain  level,  our  body- 
bugs  or  cells  begin  to  get  a  headache, 
and  we  become  conscious  of  fatigue  or 
tiredness,  drugged  with  our  own  poisons. 

For  the  relief  of  this  fatigue,  as  for 
hunger,  Nature  has  provided  an  in- 
stinct, namely  sleepiness,  or  in  lesser  de- 
grees, plain  laziness.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  gluttony  and  idleness  are 
among  our  greatest  safeguards  and  bless- 
ings, instead  of  the  unmitigated  curses 
they  are  usually  preached  to  be.  If  we 
disregard  this  warning  instinct  and  keep 
up  the  struggle,  pouring  more  fatigue 
poisons  into  our  already  overloaded 
blood,  then  a  very  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous condition  develops,  that  of  over- 
fatigue or  self-poisoning. 

Every  particle  of  our  tissues,  brain- 
cells,  nerve  strands,  heart  wall,  liver, 
eyes,  ears  are  saturated  with  these 
poisons;  our  legs  begin  to  feel  like  lead, 
our  ears  to  ring,  our  sight  grows  dim, 
we   stagger   and    reel   in   our   gait,    the 
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muscles  of  our  face,  particularly  about 
the  nostrils  and  mouth,  are  drawn  and 
set  as  in  the  death  agony,  and  we  stag- 
ger desperately  onward,  blinded  and 
half  unconscious  until  the  line  is  crossed 
or  we  pitch  forward  in  a  dead  faint  like 
Dorando  in  the  Marathon  race.  We 
are  as  badly  poisoned,  self-poisoned,  as 
if  we  had  a  million  cholera  or  typhoid 
bacilli  at  work  inside  us,  pouring  their 
toxins  into  the  blood.  This  is  where 
the  danger  to  the  heart  in  athletics  comes 
in. 

A  like  desperate  condition  can  be 
brought  about  in  animals.  Horses,  as 
is  well  known,  can  be  galloped  until 
they  actually  drop  dead,  or  fall  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  leaves  them 
practically  ruined  for  life.  Deer,  foxes, 
and  other  beasts  of  the  chase  can  be 
hunted  until  they  fall  dead,  or  uncon- 
scious. So  profound  is  this  self-poison- 
ing and  so  quickly  does  it  come  on  in 
untrained  animals  or  men  that  it  is  one 
of  the  many  merciful  compensations  of 
Nature  that  animals  hunted  and  re- 
morselessly run  down,  whether  by  their 
natural  enemy,  the  wolf,  or  his  domesti- 
cated cousin,  the  hound,  are  self-narcot- 
ized to  the  verge  of  unconsciousness  be- 
fore they  are  overtaken,  so  that  they 
scarcely  feel  the  fangs  of  the  pack. 

Drugged  With  Fatigue 

The  same  thing  is  unquestionably  true 
of  men  killed  in  battle  or  in  single  com- 
bat after  a  desperate  and  prolonged 
struggle.  Their  brains  and  higher  senses 
are  drugged  by  their  fatigue  poisons  into 
a  condition  bordering  upon  delirium. 
Their  only  thought  is  to  follow  out  the 
line  of  action  upon  which  they  started, 
as  a  paranome  follows  his  fixed  idea,  and 
to  die  fighting.  They  may  even  forget 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
or,  if  the  thought  occurs  to  them,  it  has 
no  terrors  for  them. 

As  any  old  soldier  can  tell  you,  they 
will  often  suffer  the  most  frightful 
wounds,  whether  by  bullet  or  sword, 
without  pain  and  without  even  know- 
ing when  they  received  them.  Many  a 
man  has  fallen  in  a  faint  the  moment 
that  victory  was  assured,  or  the  last 
hope  was  gone,  bleeding  from  a  serious 


and  even  mortal  wound  of  whose  very 
existence  he  was  utterly  unconscious  up 
to  that  time.  It  is  also  probable  that 
not  a  few  deaths  in  battle,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  desperate  struggle,  are  due 
to  sudden  heart  failure  from  an  intoler- 
able piling  up  of  these  fatigue  poisons, 
acting  upon  a  weak  or  diseased  heart. 

Fully  half  of  the  so-called  brute  cour- 
age of  the  bull  dog  and  the  average 
fighting  man,  which  forgets  as  soon  as 
it  gets  well  warmed  up  to  the  fight  that 
there  is  anything  else  in  the  world  but 
just  fighting,  and  tears  and  slashes  and 
fights  blindly  on,  utterly  regardless  of 
fear  or  danger,  is  due  to  this  form  of 
auto-intoxication.  Much  of  the  "death- 
less courage"  vaunted  in  song  and  story 
is  nothing  but  plain  fatigue — delirium, 
but  this  again  is  a  merciful  provision 
of  Nature. 

A  good  many  of  us  in  the  ages  of  the 
past  have  had  to  die  fighting, ,  and  it 
was  well  that  we  should  be  able  to  en- 
joy it  when  the  time  came.  Death  in 
battle  is  really  little  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  "straw-death"  which  the  old 
Norse  heroes  had  such  a  contempt  for, 
and  that  is  preceded  by  self-narcotiza- 
tion, not  merely  for  hours,  but  even 
days  and  weeks. 

It  is  only  when  we  are  alive  that  we 
fear  death,  not  when  we  are  actually 
dying.  But  we  cannot  seem  to  realize 
this  and  grasp  the  truth  of  the  shrewd 
old  Methodist  exhorter's  saying  that  "we 
can't  expect  to  git  dyin'  grace  to  live 
by." 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
this  fatigue  intoxication  accounts  for 
that  singular  symptom  in  overfatigue 
or  overwork  of  any  sort  which  so  often 
presages  a  breakdown,  that  you  reach  a 
point  where  you  are  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  and  cannot  even  be  made  to 
believe,  that  you  are  overworking.  In 
other  words,  you  reach  a  state  where 
you  cannot  stop  until  something  either 
goes  "Bang!"  or  you  are  forcibly  re- 
moved from  your  task  by  some  one  who 
has  authority  over  you. 

Much  of  the  profound  contempt 
for  idleness,  the  determination  to  em- 
ploy profitably  every  moment  of  your 
time,  even  if  only  with  fancy  work  or 
other  busy  foolishness,   the  inability  to 
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be  satisfied  unless  you  are  doing  some-  other  valuable   advances  have  been,   to 

thing,   the  virtue   of   excessive   industry  the   genius  and  insight  of  that  wizard 

in  fact,  are  little  better  than  mild  forms  of    science,    Jacques    Loeb,    is    that    the 

of  fatigue  delirium.     Exemplary  indus-  role   of   oxygen   is  not,   as  was  at  one 

try  like  extreme  conscientiousness,  worry,  time  supposed,  to  combine  with,  or  burn 

and  eminent  piety,  is  a  morbid  symptom  the  food  stuffs  and  furnish  energy  for 

and  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the  work  of  the  body  in  the  form  of 

such.  heat,  but  to  burn  and  neutralize  these 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  even  such  an  fatigue    poisons.      It    is    too    wide    and 

extreme    and    appalling    stage    of    over-  deep   a  question  to  be   gone  into  here, 

exhaustion   as  pushing  the   race  or  the  but  the  belief  is  steadily  growing  that 

struggle   until   we   literally,    as  we   say  the   real   life-processes   of   our   cells   or 

with  graphic  hyperbole,  "drop  dead,"  or  body-bugs  are  carried  out  in  the  absence 

are  "tired  to   death,"   is  a  surprisingly  of  oxygen  and  without  the  evolution  of 

harmless  phenomenon  and  astonishingly  any  heat  whatever. 

easily  and  rapidly  recovered  from.  As  one  of  our  French  physiologists, 
Though  it  is,  of  course,  only  common  Armand  Gautier,  with  that  fine  dram- 
prudence  to  avoid  it  whenever  possible,  atic  instinct  for  epigram  typical  of  the 
fatigue  to  the  point  of  utter  exhaustion  Gallic  mind,  puts  it,  "La  vie  intracel- 
leaves  no  permanent  after-effects  what-  lulaire  c'est  les  vie  anaerobique"  ("the 
ever  nine  times  out  of  ten.  In  fact,  we  life  within  the  cell  is  the  life  without 
are  coming  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  air"),  a  discovery  which  bids  fair  to 
does  so  unless  it  falls  upon  an  already  revolutionize  physiology  and  medicine 
weakened  or  diseased  heart.  Here  is  almost  as  the  discovery  of  radium  has 
the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  chemistry, 
dangers  of  athletics. 

There   is   the   soundest   of   biological  Q             Tq  Rm  ^.         po?w 
reasons  why  running,  or  fighting  until 

you  drop  is  seldom  fatal,  or  even  per-  So  much  indeed  is  the  neutralization 

manently  injurious.     Scarcely  one  of  our  of    these    fatigue    poisons    a    matter    of 

male  ancestors,  human  or  prehuman,  for  oxygen  that  we  are  actually  able  now 

the  past  five  million  years,  but  has  been  to    neutralize    them    artificially    by   the 

compelled   by   the  sternest   of   necessity  inhalation    of    pure    oxygen    gas.      Dr. 

to   pass   that   form   of   civil   service   ex-  Leonard    Hill,    the    distinguished    Eng- 

amination  and  survive  it,  not  once,  but  lish  physiologist,  proceeding  upon  Loeb's 

a    dozen    times.      If   you   couldn't    run  findings,  began  some  years  ago  adminis- 

until  you  were  on  the  verge  of  dropping  tering  oxygen  from  a  tank  to  runners 

dead,    either   to   catch   your   dinner,    or  in  long  distance  races  and  athletes  en- 

to  avoid  becoming  something  else's  din-  gaged  in  various  feats  of  endurance. 

ner,    the    chances    of    your    days    being  The  results  were  most  gratifying;  the 

long  in  the  land  were  slim  and  poor,  exhausted  and  gasping  runner,  inhaling 

The   story   that   even   the   runner   of  pure  oxygen  gas  for  two  or  three  min- 

the    original    Marathon    race,    all    un-  utes,    would    rise    and    bound    forward 

trained  and  battle-exhausted  as  he  was,  again,    apparently    almost    as    fresh    as 

fell  dead  after  delivering  his  tidings,  is  when  he  started  and  with  little  or  no 

little  better  than  legend,  added  for  the  after   reaction    or    recoil    of   depression, 

purpose  of  heightening  the  dramatic  ef-  such   as  invariably  occurs  after  the  so- 

fect  of  the  tale.     The  most  severe   of  called  stimulants,  alcohol,  cocaine,  etc., 

strains  falling  upon  a  sound  heart  and  none  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  stimu- 

well   trained   muscles  will  leave  aston-  lants    at    all,    but    pure    narcotics,    and 

ishingly    little    permanent     after-effect,  "refresh"  the  runner  only  by  numbing 

though  the  risk  should  never  be  lightly  his    senses    to    the    fatigue    discomforts, 

run.  In   the  near   future   the   exhausted   and 

One   of   the   most   interesting   recent  perspiring    athlete    may   walk    into    the 

developments  of  physiology  and  biolog-  club  house  to  call   for  an   oxygen   fizz 

ical  chemistry,  largely  due,  as  so  many  instead  of  a  Scotch  highhball,  and  Polly, 
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instead  of  putting  the  kettle  on  when 
John  comes  home  tired  after  his  day's 
work,   will   ring   for   the   oxygen   tank. 

With  the  assistance  of  oxygen  and 
the  wondrous  fatigue-antitoxins  which 
she  has  trained  our  cells  to  produce, 
Nature  has  simply  astonishing  powers 
of  recuperation  against  any  strain  or 
danger  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  when  it 
comes  to  dangers  of  more  recent  growth 
and  less  geologic  antiquity,  her  compen- 
sation is  not  so  perfect. 

There  is  a  group  of  enemies  of  the 
heart,  historically  old,  it  is  true,  but 
geologically  of  the  most  recent,  against 
which  Nature  has  not  yet  perfected  her 
defense,  although  she  puts  up  an  ex- 
cellent fight  against  them,  and  that  is 
the  germs  of  the  infectious  diseases  and 
their  poisons.  All  of  these  are  born  of 
civilization,  spawned  in  the  period  when 
men  began  to  crowd  together  into 
kraals,  villages,  and  hill-forts,  breath- 
ing one  another's  breath,  devouring  the 
bread  out  of  each  other's  mouths,  and 
drinking  each  other's  excreta  in  well- 
water. 

Small  detachments  of  these  germ 
enemies  the  body  cuts  to  pieces  with  its 
leucocyte  cavalry;  masses  of  them  it 
mows  down  by  the  platoon  firing  of  its 
heavy  infantry,  the  fixed  cell-bugs  of 
the  body.  It  manufactures  antitoxins 
against  their  toxins,  antibodies,  and 
solvents,  which  will  melt  down  and 
destroy  the  living  germs  themselves,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  yes,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  its  dashing  and 
brilliant  fight  is  successful,  but  at  the 
hundreth  attempt  they  slip  past  its  lines 
and  attack  one  of  the  great  central  fort- 
resses, the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
or  the  kidneys. 

When  they  reach  the  heart,  they 
strike  for  the  weakest  point,  namely,  the 
valves.  If  you  want  to  cripple  a  pump 
you  slash  or  tear  at  the  valve  of  its 
bucket;  and  the  heart,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  sung  about  its 
beating  high  with  pride  and  swelling 
with  magnanimity  and  throbbing  with 
emotion,  is  nothing  but  a  pump. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  of  the  sim- 
plest, just  a  hollow  muscle,  or,  more  ac- 
curately a  loose,  spongy  mesh  of  muscle 


fibers  which,  at  regular  intervals,  con- 
tracted and  squeezed  the  blood  out  of 
its  pores,  a  mere  self-squeezing  muscle 
sponge.  It  didn't  seem  to  care  where 
the  blood  went,  just  so  long  as  it  moved 
on;  it  was  a  sort  of  body  policeman,  in 
fact. 

When  it  became  desirable  to  keep  the 
blood  moving  in  one  direction,  valves 
budded  out  as  folds  or  flaps  from  the 
inside  of  its  mouths.  Soon  it  became 
divided  into  a  receiving  chamber,  auri- 
cle, and  a  pumping  chamber,  ventricle. 
Then  when  the  lung  came  along,  it  cut 
itself  in  two,  making  a  weaker  right 
heart  to  pump  the  blood  through  the 
lung  and  a  stronger  left  to  drive  it  all 
over  the  body,  and  we  have  the  heart 
as  it  is  to-day  with  its  two  intake-hop- 
pers, two  driving  chambers,  and  four 
sets  of  valves. 

Where  the   Germs  Hide 

As  the  beat  of  the  heart  became  more 
rapid  and  powerful,  the  valves,  which 
were  originally  simple  folds  of  muscle 
and  lining,  became  thinner  and  tougher 
and  more  fibrous,  until  now  they  are 
mere  smooth-coated  flaps  of  thinnest 
rawhide,  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward ceaselessly  to  the  pendulum  of  the 
pulse.  The  thinner  and  tougher  they 
became,  the  smaller  and  fewer  nat- 
urally became  their  blood  vessels,  so 
that  to-day  they  are  both  "the  deadest" 
and  most  severely  tried  tissue  in  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  which 
counts  for  much  in  biology. 

When  the  germs  of  infectious  disease 
break  into  the  blood  and  are  carried  to 
the  heart,  their  first,  commonest,  and 
deadliest  lodgment  is  on  the  under  side 
of  the  valve-flaps.  Here  they  nest  and 
breed  and  eat  into  the  substance  of  the 
valves.  These  become  swollen  and 
sticky,  can  no  longer  close  the  opening 
of  the  heart  pump  properly,  an  ulcer 
forms,  which,  by  its  healing,  warps  the 
valve  out  of  shape,  and  the  heart  pump 
has  to  fight  for  its  life  and  for  the  body's 
life  at  once. 

Even  then  Nature  has  forces  in  re- 
serve. If  the  patient  be  kept  absolutely 
at  rest  and  either  an  antitoxin  manu- 
factured  for   the   purpose   injected   into 
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the  body,  or  the  body  supported  until  it 
can  make  its  own,  the  invaders  may  be 
expelled,  the  crippling  swelling  of  the 
valve  may  subside,  and  the  ulcer  heal 
without  contraction  or  scar.  But  un- 
fortunately often,  with  the  utmost  that 
she  can  do,  the  invaders,  though  beaten, 
leave  their  mark  behind  them ;  the  valve 
is  eaten  away  at  its  edge,  or  twisted  and 
warped  by  the  contraction  of  the  healing 
scar,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  properly 
close  the  opening,  and  we  have  what  we 
call  valvular,  or  organic,  heart  disease. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
sentence  of  death  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be.  Taking  advantage  of  our 
wonderful  power  of  heart-building  by  in- 
telligent muscular  exercise,  we  can  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  damage 
is  not  too  severe,  increase  the  thickness 
and  power  of  the  heart-muscle  until,  by 
driving  more  blood  at  each  stroke,  it  can, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  part  of  it  leaks 
back,  or  regurgitates,  through  the  broken 
valve,  pump  a  sufficient  amount  through 
the  body  and  the  lungs  to  supply  the 
tissues  with  food  and  oxygen.  When 
this  has  occurred  we  say  that  compen- 
sation is  established,  and  with  proper 
care,  intelligent  exercise,  good  feeding, 
and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  strains, 
this  compensation  may  be  maintained, 
not  merely  for  years  and  decades,  but 
until  the  patient  actually  dies  of  some- 
thing else. 

The  diseases  which  most  frequently 
damage  the  heart  in  this  way  are,  first 
and  far  commonest,  acute  rheumatism, 
or  rheumatic  fever,  the  different  forms 
of  blood  poisoning,  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  even  ordi- 
nary tonsilitis  and  common  colds. 

Most  of  these  heart  involvements  oc- 
cur late  in  the  disease,  often  during  the 
period  of  recovery.  The  best  cure  for 
them,  and  one  that  will  be  effective  eight 
times  out  of  ten,  is  absolute  rest,  and  the 
worst  possible  danger  is  putting  the 
body,  and  indirectly  the  heart,  to  work 
again  before  it  has  completely  thrown 
off  the  attack  and  repaired  the  damage. 

This  is  where  the  greatest  single  dan- 
ger of  athletics  to  the  heart  comes  in.  A 
boy  has  had,  it  may  be,  a  comparatively 
mild  attack  of  one  of  the  infectious 
fevers,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  influenza,  or 


tonsilitis;  he  is  still  a  little  weak  and 
his  heart  beats  more  rapidly  and  vio- 
lently than  it  should  on  exertion,  but  the 
team  needs  him,  or  he  is  anxious  for  a 
certain  record,  and  he  starts  back  into 
training  with  a  heart  which  has  not  fully 
repaired  its  damage.  Or  a  girl  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  a  long-antici- 
pated dance  when  she  is  barely  conva- 
lescent. 

Now  while  exercise  falling  upon  a 
healthy  heart  is  beneficial  and  stimulat- 
ing, it  is  everything  that  is  the  reverse 
upon  a  diseased  or  poisoned  heart.  In- 
stead of  the  muscle  wall  of  the  heart  be- 
coming thicker  and  more  vigorous  un- 
der the  strain,  it  gives  way  and  dilates 
and  thins  until  the  heart  becomes  like  a 
thick-walled,  wet,  brown-paper  bag. 
Suddenly  one  day  it  can  no  longer  drive 
on  its  overload  of  blood  and  down  goes 
the  runner  or  oarsman  or  dancer  in  an 
attack  of  heart  failure. 

Large — But  Not  Enlarged — Hearts 

A  healthy  hypertrophy  or  overgrown 
heart  is  an  advantage  and  an  asset  in  the 
battle  of  life,  although  it  has  certain  dan- 
gers connected  with  it,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained later.  But  a  dilated,  ballooned- 
out  heart  is  a  damage  and  a  handicap, 
often  lifelong;  at  best  requiring  years  of 
careful  living  and  management  to  re- 
cover from  it. 

Every  athletic  trainer  or  coach  ought 
to  be  compelled  by  law  either  to  take  a 
medical  degree,  or  at  least  such  physi- 
ological and  medical  training  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  a  trained  nurse,  for  instance, 
which  would  enable  him  to  recognize 
these  dangerous  conditions  of  the  heart 
and  to  discover  when  it  is  doing  badly 
under  training.  Then  one  of  those  pit- 
iable accidents  should  cost  him  his  posi- 
tion at  once. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  in- 
fectious diseases  may  damage  the  heart 
and  lead  to  serious  trouble  in  athletics. 
Even  though  their  germs  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  lodgment  upon  the 
valves  of  the  heart  and  produce  what 
we  term  mechanical  defects,  or  organic 
disease,  the  persistent  saturation  of  the 
whole  body  by  their  poisons  may  so  af- 
fect  the   heart  muscle  that   it   becomes 
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inflamed,  and  even  begins  to  break  down 
into  fibrous  tissue  or  fat  (the  much- 
dreaded  brown  atrophy  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,  respectively), 
or  thicken  and  swell  and  become  in- 
flamed and  gorged  with  blood  and  ex- 
udate. 

If  this  process  of  heart  poisoning  be 
severe  enough,  it  may  literally  paralyze 
the  heart  muscle  and  rapidly  cause  death. 
Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  death  in  a 
large  number  of  our  infectious  diseases, 
especially  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and 
diphtheria,  comes  from  heart  failure  due 
to  this  saturation  poisoning  of  the  heart 
muscle. 

Hearts  are  trumps,  and  whenever  the 
ace  is  played,  everything  else  falls.  All 
deaths  are  ultimately  deaths  by  heart 
failure,  and  consequently  vital  statisti- 
cians and  the  census  bureau  refuse  to  ac- 
cept "  heart  failure  "  upon  death  certifi- 
cates as  a  definite  cause  of  death. 

What  more  commonly  happens,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  heart  rallies  and  grad- 
ually recovers  from  the  saturation,  but 
remains  for  weeks  and  even  months 
afterwards  thickened,  swollen,  and  in- 
elastic, doing  its  work  with  difficulty  and 
ready  to  break  down  and  dilate  under 
any  strain.  Now,  let  a  boy  or  man  with 
a  heart  like  this  be  placed  in  training 
for  a  contest  or  entered  for  an  event,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  happen.  All 
the  ground  that  the  heart  has  so  pain- 
fully regained  will  be  lost  promptly. 

It  is  a  fact  significant  of  the  care  that 
should  be  exercised  in  placing  muscular 
work  upon  an  imperfectly  recovered 
heart  that  far  the  highest  percentage  of 
both  heart  disease  and  of  that  process  of 
decay  in  the  blood  vessels  which  we  call 
arterio-sclerosis  occurs  in  men  of  vigor- 
ous habit  and  strong  physique  who  are 
compelled  to  earn  their  living  in  labori- 
ous muscular  occupations,  such  as  lum- 
bermen, miners,  dock  laborers,  porters, 
and  unclassified  day  laborers  of  all  sorts. 
Physicians  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
big  lumber  camps,  sawmills,  and  mines 
recognize  conditions  which  they  describe 
as  "lumbermen's  heart,"  "miner's  heart," 
etc. 

The  heart  complications  of  rheuma- 
tism are  far  commonest  in  agricultural 
laborers,  hod  carriers,  and  poorly  paid, 


hard-worked,  and  badly  fed  day  laborers 
of  all  sorts  among  men  and  in  over- 
worked and  underfed  servant  girls  and 
maids  of  all  work  among  women. 

If  both  trainers  and  contestants  would 
adopt  as  their  motto,  "Be  sure  you 
are  completely  recovered,  then  wait  a 
month,"  before  going  into  training  or 
entering  for  a  contest,  three-fourths  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  athletics  upon  the 
heart  would  be  avoided. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
repeated  piling  up  of  excessive  amounts 
of  these  fatigue  poisons  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  heart  may  produce  somewhat  the 
same  injurious  effects,  though  in  lesser 
degree,  as  the  toxins  of  infectious  dis- 
ease. Acute  dilation,  thickening,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  wall  of  the  heart  may 
be  brought  about  in  young  and  rapidly 
growing  boys  and  girls  merely  by  an  un- 
reasonable repetition  of  those  strains, 
with  their  consequent  fatigue  saturations. 

By  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  the  young 
human  animal  is  astonishingly  tough 
and  resilient,  and  experts  who  have  had 
wide  experience  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
are,  in  the  main,  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  great  English  physician,  Sir  Clifford 
Allbutt,  that  permanent  damage  to  the 
heart  from  athletic  exercises  and  strains 
in  youth  is  comparatively  rare,  except 
where  these  strains  fall  upon  a  heart  al- 
ready diseased,  or  not  completely  recov- 
ered from  an  illness. 

Repeated  excessive  saturations  with 
fatigue  poisons  may  bring  about  a 
chronic  weakening  of  the  heart,  so  that 
upon  the  attack  of  some  acute  infection, 
like  pneumonia  or  typhoid,  it  cannot  re- 
sist as  vigorously  as  the  normal  heart. 

This  is  the  explanation  in  part  of 
those  distressing  deaths  from  acute  infec- 
tions of  champion  athletes,  both  college 
and  professional,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
of  the  fact  that  champion  athletes,  as  a 
class,  often  show  a  higher  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  ty- 
phoid than  the  average  of  their  age  and 
social  condition.  They  have  either  over- 
trained their  hearts,  or,  so  to  speak, 
trained  them  so  exclusively  to  devote  all 
their  powers  to  resisting  and  compen- 
sating for  mere  physical  strains  that  they 
have  no  reserve  power  left  against  any 
other  kind  of  attack. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF   PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 

GARTH  PEVENSEY,  representative  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  on  a  trip  into  the 
Northwest,  meets  a  young  lady  in  a  restaurant  at  Prince  George  who  piques  his 
curiosity.  Later  he  obtains  permission  from  his  newspaper  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
of  Miwasa  on  a  tour  over  his  wilderness  diocese.  As  he  is  preparing  for  the  journey,  a 
request  comes  that  he  should  call  upon  a  Mrs.  Mabyn  at  another  hotel.  There  he  sees 
again  the  girl  of  the  restaurant  and  learns  that  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  wilderness  on  some 
mysterious  errand  and  desires  him  to  take  her  under  his  charge  until  she  can  join  the  bishop 
at  Miwasa  Landing.  On  the  way  to  the  landing,  Nick  Grylls,  a  notorious  and  powerful 
"free-trader"  of  the  district,  is  attracted  to  Natalie,  the  young  lady.  Garth  resents  his  over- 
tures and  Grylls  sets  himself  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Garth.  At  the  Landing  Natalie  has 
further  encounter  with  Nick  Grylls  in  which  the  latter  is  much  worsted.  She  and  Garth 
start  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat.  On  the  way  Natalie  tells  the  reason  for  her  trip  into 
the  wilderness.  She  was  married  in  a  burst  of  girlish  folly  to  Herbert  Mabyn,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  who  went  straight  from  church  to  train  to  make  a  home  in  the  Northwest.  As  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him  in  weeks  Natalie  was  now  on  her  way  to  find  and  reclaim  him. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Mary   Co-que-wasas  Errand 

T  noon  next  day  the  lit- 
tle Aurora  Borealis 
was  reclining  drunk- 
enly  on  a  shoal  in  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  Cal- 
iper Island,  sixty  miles 
above    the   Landing    and    fifteen    below 


the  Warehouse.  This  had  been  the 
place  of  Captain  Jack's  gloomy  forebod- 
ings all  the  way  up.  The  river  spread 
wide,  shallow,  and  swift  on  either  side 
the  island,  and  neither  one  channel  nor 
the  other  would  permit  their  ascent. 
The  Aurora  was  having  a  little  breath- 
ing-space on  the  shoal,  while  Captain 
Jack  and  St.  Paul,  the  big  half-breed 
pilot,  debated  below  on  what  to  do. 
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The  three  passengers  looked  on  from 
the  upper  deck.  Natalie  and  Garth  tac- 
itly ignored  any  change  in  their  relation 
to-day,  and  no  reference  was  made  to 
Natalie's  story.  They  seemed,  if  any- 
thing, more  friendly  with  each  other ; 
nevertheless  Constraint,  like  a  specter 
standing  between  them,  intercepted  all 
their  communications. 

The  third  passenger  was  a  half-breed 
woman  nearing  middle  age,  clad  in  a  de- 
cent black  print  dress  and  a  black  straw 
hat,  under  the  brim  of  which  depended 
a  circlet  of  attenuated,  grizzled  curls. 
Her  face,  like  that  of  all  the  natives  in 
the  presence  of  whites,  expressed  a 
blank,  in  her  case  a  mysterious  blank. 
She  was  ubiquitous  and  silent;  which- 
ever way  they  looked,  there  she  was. 

Captain  Jack  had  mentioned  to  Garth 
that  her  name  was  Mary  Co-que-wasa. 
The  offhand  shrug  that  accompanied  the 
information,  between  men,  was  signifi- 
cant. Garth  resented  it  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  enlisted.  He  had  made  sev- 
eral efforts  to  talk  to  the  woman,  only 
to  be  received  with  a  stupid  shake  of  the 
head.  He  thought  she  could  not  speak 
English.  Natalie,  more  keenly  intui- 
tive, took  an  active  dislike  to  her. 

"I'm  sure  she  listens  to  us,"  she  had 
said. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  under- 
taken to  hoist  the  Aurora  Borealis  by 
main  strength  up  the  rapids.  The 
'"skiff,"  as  they  whimsically  termed  the 
steamboat's  great,  clumsy  tender — its  of- 
ficial name  of  "sturgeon-head"  was  more 
descriptive — was  brought  alongside  and 
a  half  mile  of  hawser,  more  or  less,  pa- 
tiently coiled  in  the  bottom.  The  end 
of  this  rope  was  made  fast  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  the  skiff,  pushing  off,  with 
heart-breaking  labor  was  poled  and 
tracked  up  the  rapids,  paying  out  the 
hawser  over  her  stern  as  she  went. 

The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  made 
fast  to  a  great  tree  on  the  shore  above, 
and  the  skiff  returning,  the  inboard  end 
was  turned  about  the  capstan.  Steam 
was  then  turned  on,  and  with  a  great 
to-do  of  puffing  and  clanking  the  Au- 
rora started  to  haul  herself  up  hand  over 
hand,  as  one  might  say. 

Alas!  she  had  no  sooner  raised  her 
head  than  the  hawser  parted  in  the  mid- 


dle with  a  report  like  a  small  cannon, 
and  the  Aurora  settled  dejectedly  back 
on  the  shoal. 

At  five  o'clock,  after  the  failure  of 
the  fourth  attempt,  Captain  Jack  threw 
up  his  hands  and  turned  the  Aurora's 
nose  down  stream.  The  little  boat, 
which  had  sulked  and  hung  back  in  the 
rapids  all  day,  picked  up  her  heels  and 
hustled  down  with  the  current,  like  a 
willful  child  that  obtains  its  own  way 
at  last. 

They  tied  up  at  the  bank  just  below 
and  had  supper.  Afterwards  three  half- 
breed  boys,  with  their  scent  for  happen- 
ings in  the  bush  as  unerring  and  mys- 
terious as  the  buzzard's  scent  for  car- 
rion, turned  up  from  nowhere,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  fourth  came  nosing  un- 
der the  bank  in  a  crazy  dug-out  filled 
with  grass.  So  soft  was  the  arrival  of 
the  last  that  Garth  was  not  aware  of  it 
until  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  Mary 
Co-que-wasa  deep  in  a  whispered  con- 
sultation with  the  paddler.  Finding 
Garth's  eyes  upon  her,  Mary,  with  a 
hasty  word  to  the  boy,  embarked,  and 
the  canoe's  nose  was  turned  upstream. 
With  a  view  to  a  possible  means  of 
transport  later,  Garth  called  after  the 
boy,  but  he  only  paddled  the  faster. 
The  incident  caused  Garth  a  vague  un- 
easiness. 

In  the  other  three  he  found  a  means, 
such  as  it  was,  of  extricating  them  from 
their  dilemma.  He  learned  through  St. 
Paul,  who  interpreted,  that  there  was  a 
camp  of  Indians  engaged  in  cutting  wild 
hay,  seven  miles  off,  and  that  a  wagon 
and  team  could  be  had  there  next  morn- 
ing to  carry  them  and  their  goods  to 
the  Warehouse.  At  the  mention  of 
seven  miles  Garth  looked  dubiously  at 
Natalie,  but  she  stoutly  averred  her  abil- 
ity to  do  it  twice  if  necessary.  Since 
nothing  better  offered,  Garth  hired  the 
boys  to  show  the  way  and  carry  the  bag- 
gage. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  presently  backed 
off  and,  blithely  kicking  up  the  water 
astern,  disappeared  down  the  river. 
Her  going  cut  their  last  bond  with  the 
world  of  civilization,  and  henceforth 
they  must  fend  for  themselves  in  the 
wilderness.  Natalie  looked  around  at 
the    grim,    empty    woods    and    at    the 
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strange,  alien  boys  who  were  to  conduct 
them,  and  instinctively  put  out  her  hand 
to  Garth. 

The  breeds  inherit  from  the  red  side 
of  the  house  a  shuffling  half-trot,  pro- 
duced with  steady  shoulders  and  rolling 
hips,  which  is  a  good  deal  faster  than  it 
looks.  Natalie  with  her  tiny  bundle 
had  much  ado  to  keep  up,  and  Garth 
under  his  plodded  doggedly  behind,  with 
breaking  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
breeds,  careless  of  their  fate,  never  once 
looked  behind.  Garth  had  to  keep  them 
in  sight,  or  instantly  lose  the  faint  trail 
in  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  long  seven  miles,  and  abso- 
lute darkness  clothed  the  lofty  aisles  of 
the  pine  trees  long  before  they  finished 
passing  through;  beyond  there  were  in- 
terminable, misty  meadows  of  wild 
grass  to  be  crossed.  Garth  could  no 
longer  distinguish  any  sign  of  a  trail, 
but  the  breeds  bent  steadily  ahead. 
Once  or  twice  an  owl  whirred  suddenly 
low  over  their  heads  and  somewhere  far 
off  a  loon  guffawed  insanely.  In  the 
end  one  of  their  guides,  to  cheer  his  own 
soul,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  strident, 
unearthly  chant  of  the  Crees,  and  it  only 
needed  this  to  add  the  last  touch  of  un- 
reality to  their  eery  journey.  They  be- 
gan to  feel  like  spirits  after  death,  hur- 
ried in  the  darkness  they  knew  not 
whither. 

At  last  a  bright  light  flared  suddenly 
across  the  hay  marsh,  and  from  their 
guides'  joyful  exclamation  they  gath- 
ered that  it  marked  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Fire  was  something  human 
and  known  and  amazingly  cheering. 
They  covered  the  last  lap  at  a  brisk 
pace. 

Five  tepees,  faintly  phosphorescent 
with  interior  fires,  stood  in  a  line  where 
the  pine  trees  bounded  the  hay  marsh. 
The  people  were  all  within.  The  three 
breed  boys  dived  into  the  principal  tepee 
without  ceremony,  leaving  Garth  and 
Natalie  standing  rather  foolishly  out- 
side. They  were  evidently  expected  to 
follow,  for  presently  a  head  was  stuck 
inquiringly  outside  and  what  they  took 
for  an  invitation  to  enter  was  delivered 
in  Cree. 

"Let  us  go  in,"  whispered  Natalie. 
"I'm  crazy  to  see  what  it's  like !" 


Without  more  ado  she  lifted  the  flap 
which  covered  the  entrance  and  crawled, 
blinking,  into  the  light,  Garth  close  at 
her  heels. 

A  fire  was  built  on  the  ground  in  the 
center  of  the  tepee,  and  the  smoke,  fill- 
ing the  apex,  finally  found  itself  out  of 
the  top.  Around  the  fire  was  grouped 
a  motley,  gypsy  crew  of  all  ages,  the 
elders  in  the  place  of  honor  above  the 
fire,  the  children  by  the  door.  The  fire- 
light threw  their  copper-colored  faces 
into  strong  relief;  each  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  stolid  expectation.  Stolidity 
is  the  pet  affectation  of  the  breed;  at 
heart  he  is  as  garrulous  as  an  ape.  Like 
mongrels  generally,  their  manners  were 
bad ;  a  grunt  served  for  welcome,  and 
places  were  coolly  pointed  out  where 
they  should  sit. 

With  that  the  guests  were  forthwith 
yielded  up  to  discussion,  while  the 
whole  circle  stared  at  them  as  if  they 
were  vegetables.  In  especial,  the  chil- 
dren sitting  across  the  fire  transfixed 
them  with  eyes  as  hard,  bright,  and  un- 
winking as  the  eyes  of  little  birds  of 
prey. 

The  eldest  of  their  conductors,  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Pake,  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  principal  man — a 
personage  in  frayed  overalls  and  cotton 
shirt,  with  a  scarlet  handkerchief  about 
his  temples — and  called  attention  to  the 
points  of  the  two  moon-i-yas  like  a 
showman. 

After  all  the  elders  had  partaken  of 
tea,  somebody  recollected  to  thrust  the 
battered  pot  at  Garth  and  Natalie,  with 
two  more  than  doubtful  tin  cups.  They 
declined  to  partake. 

Garth  was  fuming.  "Let's  get  out," 
he  whispered. 

"Just  a  minute,"  Natalie  begged,  with 
bright  eyes.  "Never  mind  their  man- 
ners.    It's  all  so  strange  and  different!" 

Presently  the  preparations  for  retir- 
ing, which  their  arrival  had  probably 
interrupted,  were  resumed.  Hideously 
dirty  and  torn  comforters  with  protrud- 
ing cotton  filling  were  spread  on  the 
ground  and  individuals  began  to  roll 
up,  feet  to  the  fire.  A  woman  indicated 
a  place  for  Garth  and  Natalie,  side  by 
side.  When  her  meaning  became  clear, 
they    elaborately    avoided    each    other's 
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eyes  and  Natalie  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
outside.  She  never  again  expressed  a 
wish  to  enter  a  tepee.  Garth,  blush- 
ing to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  explained 
that  they  preferred  to  sleep  outside. 
The  breeds  let  them  go,  with  a  shrug 
for  the  queer  ways  of  the  moon-i-yas. 

Garth  pitched  the  little  tent  he  had 
for  Natalie  under  the  pine  trees  at  a 
short  distance  and  spread  her  bed  on 
balsam  boughs  inside  with  tender  hands. 
Natalie  had  suddenly  half  collapsed, 
like  a  sleepy  child.  She  disappeared 
with  a  murmured  good-night  and  was 
heard  of  no  more  until  morning. 

Garth  spread  his  own  bed  under  the 
stars,  athwart  the  door  of  the  tent.  He 
remembered  before  turning  in  that  they 
lacked  water,  and  returned  to  the  tepee 
to  ask  where  it  was  to  be  procured.  As 
he  entered  the  second  time,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  Mary 
Co-que-wasa's  name  on  Pake's  lips. 

"Who  is  Mary  Co-que-wasa?"  he 
asked,  recollecting  his  previous  uneasi- 
ness. 

It  appeared  they  could  understand 
English  well  enough  when  they  had  a 
mind  to.  The  women  visibly  bridled, 
as  women,  white  or  red,  will  do  when 
an  erring  ewe  of  the  flock  is  mentioned 
in  company. 

"Mary  Co-que-wasa  one  bad  wom- 
an," said  one,  with  the  toneless  enuncia- 
tion of  a  parrot. 

Another  volunteered  further  infor- 
mation in  Cree  in  which  the  names  of 
Mary  and  Nick  Grylls  were  coupled. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  the  startled 
Garth. 

"Mary  Co-que-wasa  Nick  Grylls's 
woman,"  said  his  first  informant. 

That  was  all  he  could  get  out  of 
them.  It  did  not  conduce  to  the  ease  of 
his  first  bed  in  the  wilderness. 

About  eleven  Pake,  in  his  wagon, 
brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  demure 
little  river  flowing  softly  between  high 
banks — Musquasepi,  that  they  were  to 
know  so  well.  Off  to  the  left  it  merged 
into  the  muddier  waters  of  the  "big" 
river.  On  the  further  shore  stood  the 
warehouse  they  had  heard  of  so  often 
on  the  way. 

"Oh!"  said  Natalie.     "Only  another 


little  log  shack!     Why,   I   imagined   a 


"Five-story  stone  front?"  suggested 
Garth. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "but 
not  that!" 

On  the  hither  side  was  a  solitary 
cabin,  and  in  the  doorway  stood  a  breed, 
outwardly  of  a  different  pattern  from 
any  they  had  seen,  but,  after  all,  not  so 
different.  He  was  clad  in  decent  Sun- 
day blacks,  minus  the  coat,  and  wore 
heavy-rimmed  spectacles,  which  he  took 
off  when  he  really  wished  to  see.  On 
the  table  within  was  ostentatiously 
spread  an  open  Bible.  The  sharp-eyed 
Natalie  took  note  that  it  was  upside 
down. 

This  young  man  had  a  heavy  expres- 
sion of  conscious  responsibility,  before 
which  the  insouciant  Pake  visibly 
quailed.  Pake  indicated  to  Garth  that 
Ancose  Mackey  stood  before  him. 

"Where  is  the  Bishop?"  Garth  de- 
manded impatiently. 

Ancose  blandly  ignored  the  question 
for  the  present.  "How  do  you  do,  sir?" 
he  said,  like  a  mechanical  doll,  at  the 
same  time  politely  extending  his  hand. 

Garth,  shaking  it  hastily,  repeated 
his  question,  but  the  young  man  was  not 
to  be  hurried  over  any  of  his  self-pleas- 
ing formalities. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  he  repeated 
to  Natalie  in  precisely  the  same  tone, 
gravely  shaking  hands  with  her. 

Then  they  must  needs  come  in  and 
sit  down,  while  their  host  made  a  re- 
mark on  the  weather  and  informed  them 
with  an  air  that  he  was  a  very  good 
reader.  He  wrapped  his  Bible  in  an 
end  of  comforter  and,  pulling  a  doll's 
trunk  from  under  the  bed,  put  it  away. 
Natalie  had  a  glimpse  of  the  contents 
of  the  trunk ;  she  said  afterwards  it  was 
like  the  inside  of  his  head;  besides  the 
Bible,  there  were  sundry  pieces  of  dried 
moose  meat,  a  gaudy  silk  handkerchief, 
tobacco,  and  a  brass  watch  chain  of  the 
size  of  a  small  cable.  He  took  out  the 
latter  and  put  it  on. 

Finally  he  appeared  to  hear  Garth's 
question.  "Bishop  gone  up  little  river. 
Four  days,"  he  said. 

"Some  one  was  to  meet  me  here,"  said 
Garth  confidently. 
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An  expression  of  genuine  concern  ap- 
peared under  Ancose  Mackey's  solemn 
mugging.  "You  Garth  Pevensey?"  he 
asked. 

Garth  nodded. 

Ancose's  English  was  not  equal  to  the 
situation.  He  turned  quickly  to  Pake, 
squatting  in  the  doorway,  and  exploded 
in  Cree.  Pake  answered  in  kind.  It 
takes  a  roundabout  course  to  say  any- 
thing of  an  abstract  nature  in  Cree. 
Finally  Garth  heard  the  ominous  name 
of  Mary  Co-que-wasa  enter  into  their 
discourse. 

"What  is  it?  he  demanded  im- 
patiently. 

Ancose  turned  a  long  face  to  him. 
"Bad  medicine  here,"  he  said.  "Bishop 
send  ol'  Pierre  Toma  down  from  head 
of  rapids  with  him  team  to  get  you,"  he 
went  on,  struggling  manfully  with  his 
English.  "Ol'  Pierre  say  to  me  three 
days  of  waiting.  Las'  night  come  boy 
up  big  river  in  canoe.  Boy  say  to  ol' 
Pierre,  Cap'n  Jack  stuck  at  Caliper 
Island.  Boy  say,  Cap'n  Jack  want  tell 
to  Bishop,  Garth  Pevensey  no  can  come. 
Garth  Pevensey  him  gone  back  outside." 

Garth  and  Natalie  looked  at  each 
other  in  dismay. 

"  Mary  Co-que-wasa  do  this,"  added 
Ancose.     "Him  no  speak  never  true." 

"Of  course!"  said  Natalie.  "She 
knew  they  would  not  believe  her,  so 
she  sent  the  boy  up,  while  she  waited 
below." 

"Where's  the  boy?"  Garth  de- 
manded. 

Ancose  shrugged.  "Gone  down,"  he 
said.     "No  can  catch  now." 

"When  did  Pierre  Toma  go  back?" 

"Early,"  said  Ancose.  "Five  hours. 
Him  horses  fresh." 

"Maybe  we  can  catch  them  yet!" 
cried  Garth.  "How  much  to  the  head 
of  the  rapids,  Pake?" 

Pake  had  ample  English  to  make  a 
good  bargain.  However,  it  was  finally 
struck,  and,  cutting  Ancose  Mackey's 
elaborate  adieus  very  short,  they  took  to 
the  road  again. 

They  had  twenty-five  miles  to  cover. 
This  part  of  the  trail  is  considerably 
used  in  freighting  goods  around  the 
rapids,  and  in  the  north  it  is  considered 
a    good     road — though     the     travelers' 


bones  bore  testimony  to  the  contrary  for 
several  succeeding  days.  Pake  with  the 
prospect  of  a  substantial  bonus  before 
him,  did  not  spare  his  horses,  but  the 
grass-fed  beasts  had  already  lost  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  journey  and  they 
made  but  indifferent  progress.  They 
were  presently  compelled  to  stop  a  good 
hour  and  a  half  to  let  them  rest  and 
feed. 

Garth,  though  he  strove  to  hide  it, 
was  now  very  anxious.  They  had  laid 
in  only  two  weeks'  provisions  at  the 
Landing;  the  trails  seemed  to  be  nar- 
rowing both  before  and  behind  and  the 
North  closing  in.  Moreover,  he  sus- 
pected that  Nick  Grylls  was  not  the 
man  to  stoop  to  mere  mischief-making 
and  he  wondered  apprehensively  what 
next  move  he  contemplated.  Looking 
at  his  charming  Natalie,  he  could  con- 
ceive of  a  man  stooping  to  any  villainy 
to  possess  her.  However,  he  strove  to 
keep  her  spirits  up — and  his  own — with 
the  oft-expressed  belief  that  the  Bishop 
would  not  leave  Pierre  Toma's  until  the 
next  morning. 

Six  o'clock  had  passed  before  thejr 
turned  into  the  rough  little  clearing  on 
the  river  bank.  The  horses  were  done 
up.  They  had  passed  no  other  sign  of 
habitation  the  whole  way. 

A  bent  old  man  with  a  snowy  thatch 
came  hobbling  out  of  the  cabin.  His 
look  of  surprise  and  the  quietness  of  the 
place,  answered  Garth's  question  before 
he  put  it. 

"Where  is  the  Bishop?" 

The  old  man  spread  out  his  hands. 
"Gone.     Four  hours,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

On  the  Little  River 

THE  next  day  found  Garth  and 
Natalie  afloat  on  Musquasepi, 
headed  alone  into  the  North.  To 
be  exact,  only  Natalie  was  afloat ;  she  sat 
in  the  stern  of  a  tiny  boat,  keeping  her 
off  shore  with  a  paddle  devised  from  the 
cover  of  a  grub-box.  Their  outfit  was 
piled  amidships.  Garth,  harnessed  to  the 
end  of  a  towing-line,  plodded  through 
the  mud  and  over  the  stones  of  the  bank, 
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climbing  over  fallen  trees  and  wading 
bodily  into  the  river,  when  necessary  to 
drag  his  tow  around  a  reef. 

Indecision  had  attacked  Garth  the 
night  before — his  responsibility  was  so 
great;  but  Natalie  had  said,  pressing  the 
soft  curve  out  of  her  lips: 

"Any  means  to  get  ahead!  If  we 
have  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees!" 

"Any  safe  means,"  Garth  amended. 

"Nick  Grylls  without  doubt  is  count- 
ing on  our  being  held  up  or  driven 
back,"  she  said.  "I  have  an  idea  he 
is  not  far  behind  us." 

It  was  Garth's  own  idea. 

"So  we  must  keep  ahead !" 

"We  must  do  whatever  will  best  in- 
sure your  safety,"  Garth  said  doggedly. 

That  bright  red  spot  had  appeared  in 
either  of  Natalie's  cheeks.  "Bother  my 
safety!"  she  cried.  "You  will  not  allow 
me  a  shred  of  pluck!  My  honor  is  en- 
gaged on  this  journey,  just  the  same  as 
if  I  were  a  man!  I  said  I'd  do  it  and 
I  will!  And  if  I  hear  another  word 
about  my  comfort  or  my  safety,  upon 
my  word,  I'll  go  on  alone!" 

Garth  had  smiled  at  the  threat  and 
given  in,  because  on  the  whole  it  seemed 
safer  to  press  ahead  than  to  attempt  to 
return.  Secretly,  he  was  delighted  with 
the  spirit  she  showed. 

They  had  bought  the  boat  from  Pierre 
Toma,  a  breed  of  the  more  self-respect- 
ing elder  generation,  in  whose  aged  eyes 
still  twinkled  the  spirit  of  the  voyageurs. 
Pake's  magnanimous  offer  of  the  wagon 
and  team  at  only  twice  their  real  value 
was  declined,  inasmuch  as  the  trail  was 
impassable  for  wagons  beyond  Toma's 
place  and  ceased  altogether  at  Caribou 
Lake.  They  counted  on  the  boat  to 
carry  them  as  far  as  the  lake;  there, 
Pierre  Toma  had  assured  them,  they 
might  very  likely  overtake  the  Bishop, 
if  he  were  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
or  christenings. 

In  any  case  Wall-eye  Macgregor,  said 
Pierre,  had  a  strong  boat  at  the  lake  that 
could  take  them  the  eighty  miles  across. 
According  to  the  haphazard  measure- 
ments of  the  breeds,  Caribou  Lake  was 
twenty-five  miles  from  Pierre  Toma's. 

Their  own  boat  was  but  crazily  hung 
together.  Natalie  had  christened  it  the 
Flat-iron,  from  its  shape.     It  was  of  ex- 


tremely simple  construction — two  planks 
laid  V-shape,  with  a  shorter  plank  to 
close  the  end  and  boards  nailed  on  for 
a  bottom.  Pierre  Toma  had  said  with 
pride  there  was  no  other  boat  in  the 
country  like  it,  and  after  using  it  a  day 
they  were  prepared  to  agree. 

It  was  designed  to  be  propelled  with 
a  pole,  and  they  had  started  in  that 
manner,  but  the  Flat-iron  showed  a  per- 
verse disposition  to  travel  in  any  direc- 
tion save  the  desired  one;  her  favorite 
maneuver  under  the  impetus  of  the  pole 
was  to  swing  slowly  on  her  center  with- 
out moving  ahead  at  all.  So  Garth 
after  some  study  had  constructed  the 
tracking  apparatus. 

It  was  a  simple,  parklike,  little  river, 
with  brown,  foam-flecked  water  flowing 
moderately  through  a  country  of  small 
timber;  occasionally  there  were  natural 
meadows,  starred  with  flowers,  where 
children  in  their  white  dresses  should 
have  been  picknicking,  so  intimate  and 
peaceful  it  seemed.  None  the  less,  it 
was  the  strange  and  lonely  North  into 
which  they  were  thrust  on  their  own 
unaided  resources — like  the  babes  in  the 
woods,  Natalie  said. 

They  were  abruptly  cast  back  on  the 
great  and  simple  verities  of  existence, 
where  a  man,  be  his  wits  never  so  sharp, 
must  be  strong  to  survive.  Natalie 
looked  at  Garth's  broad  back,  as  he 
slowly  put  the  miles  behind  him  one 
after  another  and,  considering  the  im- 
patient vigor  with  which  he  attacked  the 
multitude  of  obstacles  strewn  along  the 
river,  thanked  God  for  sending  such  a 
one  to  her  aid. 

She  insisted  on  camping  early,  for  it 
had  been  a  grueling  afternoon  on  Garth. 
They  chose  a  little  promontory  run- 
ning into  the  water,  and  once  he  had 
started  a  fire  and  put  up  her  tent,  she 
made  him  lie  at  length  in  the  grass, 
where  he  stretched  his  limbs  in  delicious 
weariness  and  watched  her  settling  the 
camp  for  the  night  and  cooking  the  sup- 
per. She  was  proud  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  accomplishment,  that  of  bak- 
ing bannock  before  a  fire  in  the  open, 
learned  that  morning  from  Mrs.  Toma. 
The  sight  of  her,  bustling  and  cheerful, 
working  for  him,  had  a  strange  and 
painful  pleasure.     They  two,  alone  to- 
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gether  in  the  wilderness,  cut  off  from 
all  their  kind ! — the  thought  squeezed 
his  heartstrings;  she  was  so  much  his 
own  there — and  so  little ! 

With  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  the 
awful  stillness  came  stealing  to  envelop 
them  and  with  insistent  fingers  seemed 
to  press  upon  the  very  drums  of  their 
ears.  The  little  river  flowed  as  stilly 
and  darkly  as  the  water  of  Lethe  at 
their  feet  and  the  gaunt  pines  over  the 
way  stood  transfixed  like  souls  that  had 
drunk  of  it.  Under  the  spell  of  the 
silence  they  instinctively  lowered  their 
voices;  they  broke  sticks  for  the  fire 
with  reluctance,  so  painful  was  the  crash 
and  reverberation  up  and  down. 

But  there  is  always  one  sound  that 
accompanies  this  stillness,  hardly  breaks 
it,  so  smoothly  it  comes  stealing  on  the 
suspended  evening  air,  the  quavering 
howl  of  the  coyote.  They  heard  it  throb 
miles  off,  and  it  was  answered  from  im- 
measurable distances  side  to  side.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
cooking  food,  the  animals  drew  closer 
and  at  last  stationed  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  wide-drawn  circle  about  their 
camp  on  both  sides  the  river,  wailing 
back  and  forth  like  souls  inconceivably 
tormented.     Natalie  shuddered. 

"  They  are  cowardly  beasts,"  Garth 
said  reassuringly.  "  They  won't  come 
any  closer." 

They  spoke  but  little  to  each  other. 
Night,  solitude,  and  that  spirit  of  woe 
abroad,  filled  them  with  a  mighty  long- 
ing for  each  other's  arms.  At  last  she 
crept  away  to  her  tent. 

He  rolled  himself  in  his  blankets 
across  the  door  of  her  tent,  and  lay 
there  smoking,  gazing  at  the  fire,  pictur- 
ing Natalie  asleep  within  and  assuaging 
his  hungry  heart  as  best  he  might  with 
the  sound  of  her  childlike  breathing. 

The  day  broke  gloriously,  and  shortly 
after  sunrise  they  were  on  their  way 
again,  under  a  sky  as  tenderly  blue  as 
palest  turquoise,  over  which  were  flung 
bright,  silken,  cloudy  scarves.  As  they 
ascended,  the  character  of  the  river 
changed ;  the  trees  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  wide,  flat  meadows  of  blue 
grass  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  the  cur- 
rent  slackened,    and   its   course   became 


more  circuitous.  Along  the  shores  steep 
cut  banks  alternated  with  muddy  shoals, 
and  a  new  set  of  problems  faced  Garth. 

These  chiefly  took  the  form  of  stout 
willow  bushes  overhanging  the  cut  banks 
—  diabolically  malicious,  sentient  be- 
ings, they  became  to  Garth.  He  tried 
crawling  underneath  with  his  tow  line, 
whereupon  the  earth  gave  way,  precipi- 
tating him  in  water  up  to  his  middle. 
He  tried  crashing  bodily  through,  and 
the  line  would  invariably  knot  itself 
around  the  most  inaccessible  twig.  The 
Flat-iron,  too,  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his 
discomfiture  and  at  every  interruption 
of  her  progress  took  the  occasion,  in 
spite  of  Natalie's  paddle,  to  turn  about 
and  stick  her  nose  stupidly  into  the  mud 
of  the  bank. 

Every  bush  seemed  to  offer  a  differ- 
ent and  more  complicated  obstacle  than 
the  last;  in  three  hours  they  made  per- 
haps twice  three  hundred  yards.  Na- 
talie, alarmed  by  the  spectacle  of  Garth's 
set  lips  and  the  swollen  veins  of  his 
temples,  besought  him  for  goodness' 
sake  to  swear  and  not  mind  her. 

He  finally  decided  to  change  his  mode 
of  going  and  contriving  a  second  little 
paddle,  he  embarked  with  Natalie. 
They  progressed  but  slowly  against  the 
current,  for  the  short  paddles  had  about 
the  same  effectiveness  as  two  of  those 
little  instruments  for  making  butter  pats 
which  they  strongly  resembled.  Garth 
figured  they  would  be  making  a  mile 
an  hour — but  this  way  was  easier  on 
his  temper. 

To-day  the  little  river  placidly  flow- 
ing between  its  grassy  banks  had  an  oddly 
pastoral  look.  With  the  familiar  shapes 
of  the  overhanging  willows  and  the  brill- 
iant marsh  marigolds  on  the  shallows, 
all  drenched  in  the  opulent  sunshine, 
they  found  themselves  looking  for  cows 
on  the  bank,  and  it  seemed  incredible 
that  no  church  spire  rose  above  any  of 
the  distant  clumps  of  trees.  They  could 
not  rid  themselves  of  the  feeling  that 
this  was  no  more  than  a  day's  picnic, 
with  a  house  awaiting  them  just  ahead 
and  company  and  good  cheer. 

Instead  of  that,  silently  rounding  a 
bend,  they  were  unexpectedly  intro- 
duced to  the  true  genius  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  the  mud  of  one  of  the  flats  at 
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the  edge  of  the  water  sat  a  large  brown 
bear  on  his  haunches,  soberly  licking 
his  paws.  He  was  no  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  them — a  room's  length.  At 
Natalie's  slight  gasp  of  astonishment,  he 
turned  his  head  and  stared  at  them 
agape,  with  hanging  paws,  like  a  great 
baby.  He  looked  so  homely  and  comical 
Natalie  burst  out  laughing.  At  the 
sound,  bruin  promptly  fell  to  all  fours 
and  with  a  great  woof!  of  astonishment 
and  indignation  bundled  over  the  bank 
out  of  sight. 

To-day,  the  delicate,  heady  air  of  the 
Northern  summer  inspired  their  veins 
like  wine.  As  Olympians,  they  lunched 
on  the  greensward  carpeting  the  bank 
of  a  little  inlet,  while  their  shallop 
floated  among  tiny  white  lilies  at  their 
feet.  All  afternoon  their  spirits  soared 
into  the  realms  of  incoherent  enthusiasm ; 
they  filled  the  air  with  their  full-throat- 
ed laughter  and  foolish,  glancing  speech. 
Garth's  old  friends  would  have  been  as- 
tonished then  to  see  how  he  could  "  let 
himself  go,"  but  no  one  in  the  world 
ever  really  saw  that  side  of  him  besides 
Natalie. 

They  loved;  their  happy  eyes  con- 
fessed it  freely,  though  their  tongues 
were  tied.  Nothing  needed  to  be  ex- 
plained, for  they  were  perfectly  attuned 
to  each  other  and  everything  was  clear 
in  an  exchange  of  eyes.  The  tough  old 
world,  with  all  its  tiresome,  grimy  busi- 
nesses, was  thrust  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind,  and  they  seemed  to  tread  a 
brand-new  sphere,  created  as  they  would 
have  it,  empty  of  all  save  their  two  self- 
ish selves. 

On  such  a  day,  in  such  surroundings, 
crosses,  hindrances,  dangers,  what  were 
they?  Life  was  a  great  joke;  Nick 
Grylls  and  his  minions  were  blithely 
whistled  down  the  wind.  Ascending  be- 
tween the  flowery  banks  of  the  little 
river,  their  river,  nothing  mattered  so 
they  were  not  parted.  In  the  more  or 
less  tarnished  circlet  of  life  it  was  their 
perfect  golden  day, -and  whenever  after- 
wards either  remembered  it,  it  was  as  if 
a  delicate  fragrance  arose  in  his  soul. 
All  day  they  saw  no  sign  of  human,  or 
human  habitation. 

As  long  as  the  sun  shone  they  main- 
tained their  light-hearted  gaiety,  neither 


remembering  nor  desiring  anything 
more. 

"I  say,  Nat!"  it  would  be,  "toss  me 
over  the  hatchet,  like  a  good  chap. 
Hey,  there!    Not  at  my  head!" 

"What's  for  supper,  Nat?  I'm  as 
hungry  as  an  ogre !" 

"Bacon  aux  tomates  a  la  Bland  and 
bannock  Musquasepi  avec  ashes!" 

"Bully!  If  you  taste  it  so  much,  there 
won't  be  any  left  to  go  on  the  table!" 

"Where's  the  bag  of  hardtack, 
Garth?"     . 

"Grub  box  No.  2;  port  side  by  the 
rail."  _ 

"Idiot!  You  put  them  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box!  The  water's  leaked 
through,  and  they're  all  mush  under- 
neath!" 

"What's  the  diff  ?  Stick  the  soft  ones 
in  the  lobscouse!" 

But  after  supper,  when  the  sun  had 
gone  down  and  the  great  stillness  crept 
over  them  again,  Natalie's  arms  dropped 
at  her  sides,  Garth's  pipe  went  out,  and 
an  unaccountable  sadness  fell  on  both. 
Then  their  sporadic  attempts  to  keep  up 
the  old  friendly  rattle  rang  so  false  that 
both  fell  silent. 

Natalie  sat  huddled  on  a  box,  with 
Garth's  coat  thrown  about  her  shoulders. 
Her  chin  was  in  her  palm  and  her  lashes 
veiled  rebellious,  miserable  eyes.  There 
are  moments  when  the  most  aerial  spir- 
its sink  to  earth,  and  just  now  Natalie 
could  make  no  pretense  at  a  flight.  It 
was  clear  he  loved  her,  as  she  loved  him. 
What,  then,  were  a  few  words  five  years 
old  to  keep  them  apart?  She  tried  hon- 
estly to  arm  her  breast  by  thinking  of 
the  laws  that  separated  them,  but  the  in- 
sidious part  of  it  was  they  were  worldly 
laws,  and  here  the  world  was  thrust  out 
of  sight. 

Why  did  he  not  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  let  her  heavy  head  fall  on  his  shoul- 
der? her  heart  reiterated,  and  that  was 
the  only  voice  she  could  hear  then.  Yet 
if  Garth  had  betrayed  any  weakness  on 
his  part,  Natalie  would  have  been  on  the 
qui  vive  to  repel  him.  The  forces  of  her 
soul  were  thrown  in  a  sad  confusion; 
while  her  woman's  instinct  raged  against 
him,  that  he  could  resist  her,  she  loved 
him  tenfold  more  for  that  very  resist- 
ance. 
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And  Garth,  seeing  her  sitting  there  so 
small  under  his  coat  and  all  relaxed  and 
appealing,  her  mouth  like  an  unhappy 
child's  and  her  eyes  big  with  unshed 
tears,  his  arms  ached  to  enfold  her;  his 
brain  reeled  with  the  intensity  of  his  de- 
sire to  take  her,  as  she  trembled  to  be 
taken.  But  her  helplessness,  which  tor- 
tured him,  nerved  him  to  endure  the 
torture. 

In  the  turmoil  of  his  blood  he  could 
not  think  coherently,  but  he  could  re- 
peat to  himself  dully,  over  and  over,  "I 
must  take  care  of  her !  I  must  take  care 
of  her!"  He  busied  himself  with  small 
unnecessary  tasks — splicing  the  tracking 
line,  chopping  tent  pegs,  cleaning  the 
frying  pan  with  sand. 

Natalie  disappeared  within  her  tent 
and  cried  herself  to  sleep.  Garth,  lying 
outside  the  door,  though  she  attempted 
to  smother  the  sound  in  her  pillow, 
heard,  and  it  was  like  little  knives  hack- 
ing in  his  breast.  Sleep  for  him  was  out 
of  the  question ;  he  was  denied  the  relief 
of  tears.  He  rose,  when  Natalie's  quiet 
breathing  told  him  she  was  asleep  at 
last,  and,  undressing,  waded  into  the 
river  and  swam  back  and  forth  until  the 
cold  water  chilled  him  through.  Brisk, 
silent  exercise  restored  his  circulation 
and  a  pipe  and  communion  with  the 
stars  quieted  his  nerves.  In  the  end  he 
toppled  over  all  standing  and  slept  on 
the  grass  until  daylight. 

Natalie  reappeared  with  the  sun, 
brave  and  rosy  again  and  with  little  sign 
of  the  night's  tumult  save  in  an  added 
sense  of  gratitude  toward  Garth,  which 
appeared  in  the  pleasure  she  took  in  do- 
ing little  things  for  him.  His  grayish 
pallor  and  kind,  tired  eyes  rebuked  her 
sorely  for  having  cast  the  whole  burden 
on  him.  She  vowed  to  herself  it  should 
not  occur  again. 

To-day  the  character  of  the  river 
changed  little,  only  that  the  bends  mul- 
tiplied and  sharpened,  and  where  they 
were  horseshoe  curves  yesterday,  to-day 
they  were  hairpin  curves.  Sometimes, 
just  over  the  bank,  they  would  catch 
sight  again  of  a  particularly  marked 
tree  they  had  passed  a  whole  laborious 
hour  before.  Endless  and  futile  were 
the  calculations  they  made  as  to  how  far 
they  had  gone  and  had  yet  to  go. 


In  the  afternoon  it  settled  into  rain 
and  Garth  was  glum.  He  had  long  ap- 
prehended that  bad  weather  would  treble 
their  difficulties.  "How  can  I  keep  her 
warm  and  dry  throughout  the  night?" 
was  his  ever-present  thought.  Natalie, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  as  happy  as  a 
lark  and  made  a  very  attractive  picture 
in  the  rain.  Her  dress  had  altered  little 
by  little  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
now  comprised  a  blue  sweater,  short 
skirt,  and  moccasins.  The  hat  with  the 
green  wings  was  safely  wrapped  in  the 
duffle-bag  and  hitherto  she  had  gone 
bareheaded  on  the  river. 

When  it  began  to  rain  she  pulled  a 
man's  cap  close  over  her  head  to  keep 
her.  hair  dry.  As  she  industriously  plied 
her  paddle  in  the  bow,  ever  and  anon 
turning  a  rosy,  streaming  face  to  him, 
with  a  joke  on  her  lips,  in  her  rough 
get-up  poor  Garth  thought  her  lovelier 
than  ever.  He  was  continually  having 
to  call  himself  down,  as  he  would  have 
said,  for  presuming  to  think  he  had 
measured  the  extent  of  her  charm. 

"Isn't  it  bully,  Garth!"  once  she 
cried.  "Ever  since  I  was  a  baby  I  have 
longed  to  be  allowed  to  play  in  the  rain 
for  just  once  and  get  as  wet  as  I  possibly 
could — just  to  see  how  it  felt!  And 
now  I  shall !  Isn't  it  funny  just  to  sit 
and  let  it  come  down,  without  running 
anywhere  ?  Women  are  babies,  anyway. 
I  mean  never  to  put  up  an  umbrella 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  The  rain  feels 
good  in  my  face!" 

Nevertheless  Garth,  occupied  as  he 
was  with  the  problem  of  how  to  find  a 
dry  place  to  put  up  the  tent  and  how  to 
build  a  fire  in  a  downpour,  was  anxious. 
Little  by  little  the  showers  were  merged 
into  each  other,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  it  had  settled  down  to  rain 
steadily  all  night. 

Garth  learned  in  the  end  never  to 
trust  the  distances  given  in  an  unmeas- 
ured land.  Rounding  one  of  the  endless 
bends  toward  five  o'clock,  they  became 
aware  of  a  new,  indefinable,  fresher 
smell  on  the  air  and  increased  their 
pace  with  an  eager  sense  of  a  discovery 
awaiting  them  in  the  next  vista.  The 
next  point  proved  to  be  the  last ;  looking 
around  it,  the  wind  buffeted  their  faces 
fresh  and  cool,  the  river  stretched  away 
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for  half  a  mile,  straight  as  a  canal,  and 
there,  away  beyond,  leaped  the  waves  of 
Caribou  Lake  on  the  bar. 

Natalie  cheered.  "Hooray  for  the 
crew  of  the  Flat-iron!"  she  cried. 
"We've  actually  done  it!"  She  reached 
back.     "Shake,  partner!" 

Near  the  head  of  the  river,  in  the 
wild  waste  of  sand  on  the  lake  shore, 
squatted  a  weather-beaten  little  log 
cabin,  almost  eave-deep  behind  the  dunes. 
Smoke  arose  from  the  chimney. 

"Good !"  cried  Garth  in  high  satisfac- 
tion. "You  can  dry  your  clothes  here, 
anyway." 

A  glance  up  and  down  the  shore  of 
the  river  revealed  no  trace  of  the  canoes 
or  the  outfit  of  the  expedition  they  were 
in  pursuit  of. 

"We've  missed  him  again,"  said 
Garth  grimly. 

They  landed,  dripping  and  stiff,  and 
plodded  through  the  sand  to  the  tiny 
door.  The  outlook  was  desolate  in  the 
extreme;  there  was  no  sign  of  life  any- 
where about,  save  only  the  wisp  of 
smoke  from  the  chimney.  At  their  left 
hand  the  lake  spread  bleakly  to  the  hori- 
zon, torn  and  white  under  the  west 
wind  and  with  great  billows  tumbling 
on  the  beach. 

"The  Flat-iron  could  never  negotiate 
that,"  remarked  Garth. 

He  knocked  on  the  little  door. 

"Come  in!"  rang  instantly  from 
within. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"An  English  voice!"  she  whispered. 

"A  white  man,  thank  God !"  said  he. 


CHAPTER    IX 
The  Heart  of  a  Boy 

IT  was  a  youth  who  presently  faced 
them  on  the  threshold  of  the  hut,  an 
apple-cheeked  boy  of  seventeen,  who 
bared  two  rows  of  shining  white  teeth 
and  whose  blue  eyes,  at  the  sight  of  them, 
sparkled  with  the  purest  enthusiasm  of 
welcome. 

"Come  right  in  and  dry  out!"  he 
cried.  "I  certainly  am  glad  to  see  you!" 
The  haunting  reed  of  boyhood  still  vi- 


brated faintly  in  the  manlier  notes  of  his 
voice. 

Here  was  a  greeting  from  a  stranger 
to  warm  the  hearts  of  the  wet  and  weary 
wayfarers!  It  presented  the  North  in  a 
new  aspect.  Natalie  in  especial  beamed 
on  their  young  host;  he  was  wholly  a 
boy  after  her  own  heart. 

Looking  at  Natalie  more  particularly, 
the  boy  blushed  and  faltered  a  little. 
"It  isn't  much  of  a  place  to  receive 
a  lady  in,"  he  said  apologetically.  "I 
haven't  been  on  my  own  long  enough  to 
get  anything  much  together." 

It  was  a  characteristically  boyish 
abode.  The  furniture  was  limited  to 
the  cook-stove  in  the  center  of  the  room 
and  a  home-made  table  and  bench.  His 
bed  was  spread  on  straw  in  one  corner, 
and  another  corner  was  given  up  to  the 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  his  belong- 
ings and  his  grub. 

As  they  came  in,  a  yellow-and-white 
kitten,  retreating  to  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  cabin,  elevated  his  back  and 
growled  threateningly. 

"That's  my  partner,  Musq'oosis,"  ex- 
plained the  boy.  "He'll  make  friends 
directly.  He  plays  with  me  by  the 
hour;  you'd  laugh  yourself  sick  to  see 
the  comical  way  he  carries  on.  He's 
great  company  when  you're  baching 
alone!" 

Natalie  liked  this  boy  more  and  more. 

"Say,  I'm  having  no  end  of  company 
these  days,"  he  went  on,  with  his  happy- 
go-lucky  air.  "The  Bishop's  outfit  was 
here  all  day  yesterday;  they  went  up  on 
the  last  of  the  east  wind,  this  morning. 
The  old  woman — that's  what  we  call 
Mrs.  Bishop,  you  know ;  no  disrespect — 
she  baked  me  a  batch  of  her  bread  be- 
fore she  went.  Real  outside  bread  with 
a  crackly  crust  to  it!  Oh,  my!  oh,  my! 
with  brown  sugar!  Say,  we'll  have  a 
loaf  of  it  for  supper!" 

Natalie  in  the  meantime  sat  on  the 
bench  and,  taking  off  her  moccasins,  put 
her  feet  on  the  oven  sill  to  dry.  Garth 
sat  on  a  box,  and  their  host  squatted  on 
the  floor  between. 

"By  the  way,"  said  this  youth,  "I'm 
Charley  Landrum." 

Garth  introduced  himself  and  Na- 
talie. 

"Hope  you'll  stay  a  couple  of  days," 
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said  Charley  anxiously,  "or  longer. 
There's  great  duck-shooting  on  the 
sloughs,  and  we  might  get  a  goose  or  a 
wavy  around  the  lake  shore.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  change  of  meat  for  the 
lady." 

Charley  addressed  all  his  remarks  to 
Garth,  without  ever  once  looking  at  Na- 
talie. It  was  clear,  nevertheless,  that  he 
was  acutely  conscious  of  her  presence, 
for  he  blushed  whenever  she  spoke  and 
his  eyes  were  continually  drawn  to  her, 
though  he  dared  not  raise  them  quite  to 
her  face.  To  Garth  and  Natalie  the 
nicest  thing  about  this  boy  was  the  way 
he  took  her  presence  for  granted.  Of 
all  the  males  they  had  met  in  the  North, 
he  alone  had  not  gaped  at  her  in  vulgar 
wonder,  and  to  his  honest  heart  there 
was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  Miss  Bland,  and  Garth, 
Mr.  Pevensey. 

"We're  obliged  to  get  on  as  soon  as 
we  can,"  said  Garth.  "We've  been  chas- 
ing the  Bishop  all  the  way  from  the 
Landing." 

'How  did  you  come  up  the  little 
river?"  asked  Charley. 

"I  bought  a  boat  from  Pierre  Toma." 

"I  know  her,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle ; 
"cranky  as  a  bathtub !  You  couldn't  go 
up  the  lake  in  her!" 

"Not  while  it  blows  like  this,"  said 
Garth. 

"Then  I  hope  it  hits  it  up  for  a 
week!"  said  Charley,  apparently  ad- 
dressing the  hem  of  Natalie's  skirt. 

"I  was  told  one  Wall-eye  McGregor 
had  a  strong  boat,"  Garth  said. 

"Nothing  doing!"  returned  the  boy. 
"He's  got  it  up  at  the  head  of  the  lake." 

"Then  I  must  try  to  strengthen  the 
bathtub  and  coast  around  the  shore," 
said  Garth. 

"I'll  help  you!"  said  Charley.  "We'll 
pitch  in  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Landrum?"  asked  Natalie 
softly. 

The  boy  blushed  for  pure  pleasure 
and  his  voice  deepened  as  he  replied : 
"Two  years  next  March,  miss.  I  came 
in  over  the  ice  with  a  freighter.  I  ran 
away  from  school.  What  was  the  use? 
I  got  a  head  like  a  hickory  nut  and  I 
couldn't    keep    out    of    trouble.      They 


gave  me  a  bad  name  and  everything  that 
happened  was  put  on  me.  So  I  cleared 
out  and  came  North." 

Gradually  the  whole  naive,  boyish 
tale  came  out. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  fool  ideas  about  the 
country  then,  but  they  were  soon 
knocked  out  of  me.  All  the  kids  that 
run  away  soon  come  sneaking  home  and 
have  to  eat  their  brags,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  do  that.  So  I  stuck  it  out. 
At  first  I  admit  I  pretty  near  caved  in 
with  the  homesickness,  but  I'm  hardened 
now.  The  first  year  I  worked  for  a 
trader  up  at  Ostachegan  Creek,  and  this 
spring  I  bought  this  cabin  on  credit. 
Frank  Shefford,  up  at  Nine-mile  Point, 
is  going  to  lend  me  his  team  and  his 
mower  when  his  hay  is  put  up,  and  I'll 
put  up  hay  myself." 

The  boy's  eyes  glowed  as  he  an- 
nounced his  brave  plans  for  the  future. 

"Next  winter  I'm  going  to  keep  a 
stopping-house  for  freighters.  I've  got 
a  good  location  here  and  stable  room  al- 
ready for  eight  teams.  I'll  build  to  it 
later.  There's  money  in  that,  and  it's 
a  pleasant  life  for  a  man — plenty  of 
company.  And  when  I  get  a  little 
money  ahead,  I'll  trade;  there's  good 
chances  for  a  free  trader  that  knows  the 
ropes.  In  a  few  years  I'll  branch  out 
and  have  a  whole  string  of  trading  posts, 
like  Nick  Grylls.  There's  a  smart  one ! 
They  say  he  could  sell  out  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  any  day!" 

Garth  was  reminded  of  his  own  hope- 
ful, spouting  youth. 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  like  Nick 
Grylls,"  said  Natalie  gently. 

"Don't  you  like  him?"  said  Charley 
in  concern.  "I  always  thought  he  was  a 
pretty  smart  one.  No!"  he  added  sud- 
denly, "I  don't  like  him,  either.  He's 
coarse !" 

Supper  was  a  jovial  meal;  the  spirit 
of  youth  presided  and  wisdom  and  grave 
speech  were  thrust  under  the  table. 
Charley  recovered  from  his  bashfulness 
so  far  that  he  could  occasionally  nerve 
himself  to  look  at  Natalie.  For  all  the 
boy's  giddy  jollity,  his  blue  eyes  had  a 
kind  of  stricken  look  when  they  rested 
on  her  face.  But  his  appetite  did  not 
suffer  appreciably,  and  it  did  Garth's 
and    Natalie's    hearts    good    to    see    the 
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bread  and  jam  disappear  between  Char- 
ley's businesslike  jaws. 

Jam,  they  agreed,  had  surely  never  be- 
fore been  so  successful  in  tickling  the 
human  palate.  "Just  do  without  it  for 
a  couple  of  years  and  see  for  yourself," 
Charley  rejoined. 

Afterwards  the  cabin  was  further 
swept  and  garnished  for  Natalie's  use 
and  a  heap  of  fragrant  hay  brought  from 
the  stable  on  which  to  spread  her  blan- 
kets. The  house  was  to  be  yielded  up  to 
her  for  the  night.  Garth  and  Charley 
shared  the  little  tent  outside. 

When  they  rolled  up  side  by  side  in 
their  blankets  Charley  seemed  to  put  off 
several  years.  He  hunched  closer  to  his 
bedfellow  and  pressed  his  shoulder 
warmly  against  Garth's. 

"Are  you  sleepy?" he  asked  diffidently. 

Garth's  heart  warmed  to  the  act  and 
the  speech.  "Why,  no!"  he  said.  "Be- 
lieve I'll  have  another  smoke  before 
dropping  off.     Fire  away,  old  boy!" 

"Say,  it's  simply  great  to  have  some- 
body young  to  talk  to,"  said  poor  Char- 
ley; "somebody  that  understands  and 
that  you  can  let  yourself  go  with  and  say 
whatever  comes  into  your  head  to.  I 
never  had  such  a  good  time  in  all  my  life 
as  to-night.  All  the  fellows  up  here — 
they're  a  good  sort  all  right,  but  they're 
a  rough,  cursing  lot.  And  of  course  a 
fellow  has  to  curse,  too,  and  talk  big 
just  to  keep  his  end  up — chuck  a  bluff, 
you  know — or  they'll  think  you're  a 
molly.  And  I  just  love  to  laugh  and  act 
foolish,  and  I  always  have  to  hold  my- 
self in.     Sometimes  I  near  bust!" 

"I  get  like  that  myself,"  said  Garth 
encouragingly. 

There  was  something  else  on  Char- 
ley's mind,  but  for  a  long  time  his 
tongue  sheered  off  at  every  approach  to 
it.  Finally,  rolling  over,  he  hid  a  hot 
cheek  on  Garth's  shoulder  and  it  came 
out  with  a  rush. 

"Say!  I  think  she's  the  prettiest  girl 
I  ever  laid  eyes  on !" 

Garth's  arm  tightened  about  the  boy's 
shoulders. 

"She's  the  first  white  girl  I've  seen  in 
nearly  two  years,"  he  floundered  on, 
"and  girls  meant  nothing  to  me  then. 
But  I  know  darned  well  she's  no  ordi- 
nary white  girl.     Isn't  it  wonderful,  the 


different  ways  she  looks  and  all  that  her 
voice  seems  to  mean  besides  the  words 
she  says,  and  the  way  she  walks  and  sits 
down,  and  the  way  she  lifts  her  arm! 
Isn't  it  a  pretty  arm!  And  the  finest 
thing  about  her  is,  she  deals  plain  with 
you  like  a  fellow,  no  silly  fuss  and  make- 
believe  and  hanging  back  about  her!" 

If  Garth  liked  the  boy  before,  he  was 
prepared  to  love  him  for  this. 

"Did  you  mark  how  she  called  me 
Mr.  Landrum?"  continued  Charley 
eagerly.  "She  just  did  that  to  please  me, 
I  know.  Didn't  it  sound  funny?  My 
chest  expanded  two  inches,  I  swear  it 
did !  Wasn't  she  kind  to  me  ?  She  had 
no  call  to  be  so  kind  to  me.  It  just 
makes  me  want  to  do  something  terrific ! 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  do  something  for 
her! — wouldn't  I  just  be  glad  of  the 
chance !" 

Charley,  his  mind  freed  by  talk,  in  the 
midst  of  further  rhapsodies  suddenly  fell 
asleep.  In  the  morning  he  woke  all  of 
a  piece,  as  boys  do,  and,  rolling  over, 
said  instantly:  "Natalie  is  sure  the  pret- 
tiest name  there  is!" 

Later  in  the  day,  in  the  midst  of  their 
somewhat  hopeless  deliberations  upon 
the  repairing  of  the  half-submerged 
Flat-iron — her  flimsily  hung  planks  had 
been  started  even  by  her  gentle  journey 
on  the  river — there  was  a  hail  from 
down  stream.  Looking,  they  saw  four 
swart  figures  bending,  one  after  another, 
in  a  tracking  harness,  crawling  around 
the  edge  of  the  cut  bank  below.  Pres- 
ently a  sharp  prow  nosed  around  the 
bend  and  a  long,  low,  double-ended  gal- 
ley swung  into  view,  floating  lazily  on 
the  current  like  a  gigantic  duck. 

"A  York  boat!"  cried  Charley  in  sur- 
prise. "Didn't  know  any  was  due! 
Here's  your  chance  to  cross  the  lake!" 

"Hm!"  said  Garth  doubtfully. 
"We'll  find  out  first  what  news  she 
brings  from  below." 

At  the  sight  of  the  open  water  ahead, 
the  breeds  redoubled  their  shouting  and 
hit  up  their  pace. 

It  was  racking  work  on  the  frame  of  a 
man,  but  the  feather-headed  breeds  cease- 
lessly chattered  and  shouted,  like  boys 
out  of  school,  roaring  with  laughter 
when  any  one  of  the  four  came  down. 
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In  the  stern  stood  the  helmsman,  pulling 
her  head  around,  with  a  mighty  sweep 
extending  astern,  and  the  other  four  of 
the  crew,  resting  from  their  spell  of 
tracking,  fended  her  off  the  bank  with 
poles. 

Arriving  opposite  the  cabin,  they  all 
leaped  aboard  and,  poling  across,  landed 
in  front  of  where  Garth  and  Charley 
stood.  Natalie,  not  caring  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  another  battery  of  vulgar 
eyes,  had  retired  to  the  cabin.  On  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  which  had  a  dingy, 
weather-beaten  look,  very  different  from 
the  smart  green-and-white  craft  of  the 
"  company,"  was  crookedly  painted  the 
name  Loseis.  Making  her  fast,  the 
breeds,  with  stupid  stares  at  Garth, 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  like 
tired  dogs.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  a  "stick-kettle,"  the  invariable 
tom-tom,  was  produced,  the  ear-splitting 
chant  raised,  and  a  game  of  met-o-wan, 
a  sort  of  Cree  equivalent  for  Billy-Billy- 
who's-got-the-button  ?  started  on  the 
shore. 

The  steersman,  pausing  only  to  put  on 
a  gold  -  embroidered  waistcoat,  ap- 
proached Garth  with  a  disposition  to  be 
friendly — too  friendly  by  half,  Garth 
thought.  He  was  an  under-sized  man 
of  not  more  than  thirty,  but  already 
something  withered. 

"Well,  Charley,"  he  said  affably. 

"Well,  Hooliam,"  returned  the  boy. 

They  shook  hands  with  the  touch  of 
impressiveness  that  always  marks  this 
ceremony  in  the  North,  and  then  Hoo- 
liam, with  a  shifty  glance,  extended  his 
hand  to  Garth.  At  the  same  time  he 
said  something  in  Cree. 

"He  says:  'You  want  to  go  up  the 
lake  ?'  "  translated  Charley. 

"How  does  he  know  that?"  asked 
Garth  quickly. 

Hooliam  answered  in  Cree  without 
waiting  for  Charley  to  translate.  Evi- 
dently, like  most  of  the  breeds,  he  under- 
stood more  English  than  he  cared  to  con- 
fess. 

"He  says  that  Pierre  Toma  told 
him,"  said  Charley. 

"Ask  him  how  it  is  he  comes  up  with 
such  a  small  load,"  suggested  Garth. 

Charley  repeated  the  question  in  Cree. 
Hooliam's  answer  was  prompt  and  glib. 


"He  says  that  the  water  was  too  low  to 
bring  a  full  load,"  translated   Charley. 

"Ask  him  when  he  means  to  go  on," 
said  Garth. 

Hooliam  gave  a  glance  at  the  still 
tossing  lake.  "As  soon  as  the  wind  dies 
down  or  changes.  This  wind  would 
blow  him  right  back  on  the  shore,"  was 
the  gist  of  his  answer  by  way  of  Char- 
ley. 

"Tell  him  to  let  me  know  before  he 
starts  and  I'll  tell  him  then  if  we  wish 
to  go  along,"  said  Garth  coolly. 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone  for  Charley's  ben- 
efit. 

They  sat  down  apart  on  the  sand. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  outfit, 
Charley?"  asked  Garth. 

The  boy  was  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. "Well,"  he  said,  "it  does  look  a 
bit  queer,  their  coming  all  this  way  with 
half  a  load.  But  you  never  can  tell 
about  these  crazy  niggers ;  they  may  have 
dumped  out  half  their  stuff  on  the  bank 
somewhere  and  left  it  to  rot.  A  French 
range  for  the  inspector  has  been  lying  on 
the  point  across  the  river  for  two 
months." 

"Who  is  this  Hooliam  ?"  Garth  asked. 

"He  boats  back  and  forth  pretty  regu- 
lar. He's  a  footless  kind  of  breed,  but 
straight,  as  far  as  I  know.  What  do 
you  care?"  the  boy  added  curiously.  "If 
he  takes  you  on  board,  he's  got  to  put 
you  across." 

Garth  looked  at  Charley  estimatingly. 
But  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  boy's 
straight-eyed,  whole-souled  devotion  to 
Natalie,  and  he  quickly  made  up  his 
mind.  He  told  him  briefly  what  had  oc- 
curred on  the  way  in. 

Charley  whistled  in  astonishment. 
"So  that's  the  kind  Nick  Grylls  is!"  he 
exclaimed.  "He  sure  must  have  gone 
clean  daft!" 

"This  Hooliam,"  Garth  continued, 
"is  too  anxious,  judging  by  others  of  his 
kind,  to  get  us  on  board.  I  suspect  Nick 
Grylls  has  a  share  in  this  outfit.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  less  than  a  week's 
grub  left.  What  have  you  got,  Char- 
ley?" 

"Nothing  but  sow-bosom  and  beans," 
said  the  boy  disconsolately,  "and  little  of 
that!      It  isn't  good  enough   for  her!" 
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"Any  chance  of  another  boat?"  asked 
Garth. 

Charley  shook  his  head.  "No  com- 
pany boat  due  for  three  weeks,"  he  said. 

Garth  set  his  jaw.  "Then  there's  no 
help  for  it,"  he  said  firmly.  "We'll  have 
to  go  with  Hooliam.  "I'll  make  him 
take  our  little  boat  along,  so  we  won't 
be  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  I'll  watch 
him  close." 

Charley  leaned  toward  Garth.  The 
boy  unconsciously  clenched  his  hands  and 
in  the  intensity  of  his  eagerness  his  eyes 
actually  filled.  "I  say,  Garth,  take  me 
along  with  you,"  he  pleaded  with  all 
possible  earnestness. 

Garth,  looking  at  him  gratefully, 
thought  none  but  a  boy  could  be  so  gen- 

( To  be  co 


erous.    "But  I  can't  take  you  away  from 
your  own  work,"  he  objected. 

Charley  brushed  it  impatiently  out  of 
sight.  "What  does  that  matter!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It  can  wait."  He  redoubled 
his  pleadings.  "This  was  what  I  want- 
ed so  badly,  Garth !  To  be  a  little  use 
to  her!  I  could  help — you  think  I'm 
just  a  crazy  kid,  and  maybe  I  am,  but  I 
could  think  like  a  man  and  plan  like  a 
man  for  her!  You  and  I  could  stand 
watch  and  watch.  Say,  after  what 
you've  told  me,  I'd  go  near  out  of  my 
head  to  see  you  two  sail  away  and  me 
left  behind!" 

Garth  was  more  moved  than  he  cared 
to  show.     "You're  true  blue,  Charley," 
he  said.     "You  come  along!" 
ntinued.) 


THE  TPJPOD  IN   CAMP 

COOKE  IVY     jbz/  Free/err c  L.  Bax/er 


LTHOUGH  the  Indi- 
ans of  our  northern 
woods  used  the  tripod 
in  cooking  centuries  be- 
fore we  modern  whites 
rediscovered  Nature 
and  began  to  tell  others  how  to  live  in  her 
domain,  I  have  never  seen  any  mention 
of  this  practical  contrivance  in  the  books 
and  articles  by  experienced  woodsmen 
I  have  happened  to  read.  I  make  no 
claim  to  being  one  of  these,  but  in  the 
camping  experience  I  have  had,  after 
trying  every  known  method,  I  have 
adopted  the  tripod  as  by  all  means  the 
simplest  and  most  convenient  way  of 
cooking. 

If  you  follow  the  directions  given  in 
the  articles  and  books  by  "Old  Woods- 
man," it  is  first  necessary  to  cut  down 
an  eight-inch  tree,  chop  off  two  logs  and 
smooth  them  so  that  when  placed  a  few 
inches  apart  your  kettles  will  set  proper- 
ly on  them.  Or  to  take  the  place  of  the 
logs  you  collect  stones,  which  according 
to  the  illustration  are  always  to  be  found 
near  any  camp  ground,  cut  square  and 
of  nniform  size  by  some  kindly  mason 


who  has  gone  before.  On  these  logs  or 
stones  you  balance  your  pots  and  kettles 
and  between  them  build  your  fire,  which 
has  to  be  carefully  tended  with  wood  of 
the  proper  size  to  make  it  burn. 

Did  you  ever  have  one  of  these  long 
narrow  fires  burn  at  one  end  and  go  out 
at  the  other,  or  heat  in  the  middle  and 
not  at  the  ends?  Did  you  ever  try 
to  balance  your  coffee  pot  on  stones  that 
the  mason  had  forgotten  to  square,  or 
have  part  of  a  log  burn  away  under  it? 
If  you  haven't,  your  experience  has  been 
different  from  mine. 

Another  alternative  is  to  place  across 
the  logs  or  stones  an  iron  grating,  which 
is  a  dirty,  heavy  nuisance  to  carry  and 
heats  redhot  and  succumbs  when  you 
build  up  your  fire  too  much.  Except- 
ing the  portable  stoves,  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  method  of  cooking  allowed  to 
the  man  who  would  be  really  orthodox. 

When  you  try  a  tripod  it  suddenly 
comes  over  you  that  our  red  brothers 
have  learned  something  in  their  centuries 
of  woods  living.  In  the  first  place  all 
you  need  to  carry  is  a  small  ball  of  light 
cord — you  can   get   along  without  that 
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if  necessary.  On  arriving  at  your  camp 
ground  you  cut  with  ax  or  jack  knife 
three  poles,  two  about  six  feet  and  the 
other  about  eight  to  ten  feet  long; 
shorter  ones  will  do  if  easier  to  get. 

In  trimming  off  the  branches  a  small 
crotch  should  be  left  at  the  top  end  of 
each  pole,  which  will  lock  them  firmly 
together  when  they  are  set  up  (see  il- 
lustration). A  lashing  of  a  few  turns 
of  cord  will  hold  it  securely  without  the 
crotches.  Put  the  tripod  with  the  upper 
third  of  the  long  pole  over  the  spot  where 
you  wish  your  fire.  On  this  you  hang 
your  kettles,  for  which  cut  a  set  of  hooks 
or  hangers  from  the  branches  you  have 
trimmed  off  the  poles  or  find  elsewhere. 
These  should  have  a  small  crotch  at  the 
lower  end  to  support  the  handles  of  your 
cooking  utensils  and  are  fastened  to  the 
pole  by  short  lengths  of  cord  from  their 
upper  ends. 

The  cords  should  be  tied  by  an  ad- 
justable hitch  so  their  length  can  be 
easily  varied  according  to  the  size  of  your 
fire  and  the  heat  you  require  for  each 
particular  utensil  (see  illustration). 
Make  a  hook  for  each  one  and  an  extra 


TRIPOD    WITH       HOOKS        OR    HANGERS 
READY    FOR    COOKING. 

to  be  used  in  lifting  things  away  from 
the  fire.  Build  your  fire  and  begin  cook- 
ing. 

With  this  method  you  are  ready  to 
cook  in  ten  minutes  at  the  outside  and 
you  need  no  eight-inch  trees  or  rocks — 
not  even  an  ax  is  necessary.  A  tripod 
will  stand  anywhere  in  ordinary  ground ; 
on  a  smooth  rock  surface  a  piece  of  wood 
or  a  rock  laid  at  the  end  of  each  pole 
will  make  it  firm.  You  can  build  your 
fire  large  or  small,  of  any  kind  or  size 
of  wood  handy,  and  you  can  be  cook- 


ing half  a  dozen  different  messes  at  once 
and  give  each  its  proper  individual  heat, 
at  the  same  time  handling  a  frying  pan 
below  them. 

When  the  cereal  is  done  you  can  pull 
it  away  from  the  fire  and  leave  it  where 
it  will  simmer  properly,  the  coffee  the 
same.     There  is  no  burning  the  dish  on 


ADAPTATION    OF    TRIPOD    FOR    QUICK 
MEALS. 

one  side  and  letting  it  grow  cold  on  the 
other  as  when  it  is  set  by  the  side  of  a 
fire  to  keep  warm.  If  you  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  a  kettle,  grasp  the 
hook  and  swing  it  away  from  the  fire 
where  you  can  investigate  at  your  leisure. 
When  satisfied,  let  go  and  it  will  swing 
back  to  its  place  with  no  trouble  at  all, 
there  is  no  chance  of  tipping  anything 
over. 

While  you  are  getting  a  meal,  water 
may  be  heating  or  a  pot  of  beans  cook- 
ing and  taking  up  no  valuable  part  of 
your  fire.  You  can  leave  those  same 
beans  or  a  stew  after  building  up  a  big 
fire  under  them  and  find  them  still  boil- 
ing when  you  return  hours  later.  You 
can't  do  that  with  the  "Old  Woods- 
man  s     fire. 

A  modification  of  the  tripod  can  be 
made  by  sticking  a  short  pole  into  the 
ground  with  a  stone  or  crotched  stick 
to  support  it.  This  is  convenient  for  a 
quick  meal  of  any  kind  and  will  hold  one 
or  two  kettles.     (See  illustration.) 

The  tripod  is  good  for  either  a  per- 
manent camp  or  when  one  is  moving 
each  day.  In  the  latter  case  the  cords 
and  hooks  can  be  removed  and  carried 
along  easily  to  the  next  stopping  place, 
or  if  left,  a  small  ball  of  cord  will  be 
sufficient  for  dozens  of  camps.  It  is 
altogether  the  most  satisfactory  contriv- 
ance I  have  ever  tried,  the  only  way  I 
cook  now,  and  I  can  imagine  no  situa- 
tion in  which  another  would  be  better 
except  where  poles  are  not  obtainable. 
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^HE  expressions  which 
chased  one  another  over 
his  face  as  I  told  him  of 
the  game  in  lower  Lou- 
isiana and  showed  photo- 
graphs of  the  wild  fowl 
were  a  study  in  hope  deferred.  Now 
the  features  were  aglow  with  excitement 
and  enthusiasm ;  then  they  became  wist- 
ful and  longing;  following  this  came  a 
woe-begone  look  of  utter  despair,  as 
though  he  feared  that  such  things  would 
never  be  for  him. 

He  was  a  young  fellow  in  the  early 
twenties,  with  whom  outdoor  life,  par- 
ticularly hunting,  was  the  absorbing 
passion.  A  skilled  workman,  whose 
services  were  always  in  demand,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  closed  season  he  invari- 
ably threw  up  his  task  and  at  sunrise  on 
the  opening  day  he  was  afield  with  his 
gun,    nor    could    he   be    inveigled    back 


again  till  the  hunting  season  was  over 
and  "the  law  was  on"  again.  Bitter 
were  his  complaints  of  the  injustice  of 
the  law  that  curbed  his  natural  pro- 
clivities. 

From  his  eager  inquiries,  I  judged 
that  he  and  his  pal  might  actually  con- 
sider fleeing  to  the  Louisiana  marsh 
country  to  live  after  the  congenial  man- 
ner of  the  local  hunter  and  trapper, 
where  game  was  abundant.  So  I  pic- 
tured to  him  the  wilderness  and  its  sparse 
population  of  Creole  hunters  and  set- 
tlers, the  pleasures  and  drawbacks  of 
such  a  life  or  of  a  trip  down  there  to 
witness  it.  This  picture  I  shall  pass  on 
now  to  others,  and  we  shall  see  whether 
the  wilds  of  the  Mississippi  delta  coun- 
try will  receive  any  notable  accessions. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  as  having 
reached  New  Orleans.  Then  we  cross 
the  great  river  and  from  Algiers  proceed 
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CAMP    ON 


south  nearly  sixty  miles  on  the  most 
primitive  railroad  of  which  the  imagi- 
nation in  its  wildest  reversion  to  the 
dawn  of  railroading  can  conceive.  Of 
modern  improvements  there  are  abso- 
lutely none.  The  experience — painful 
or  amusing,  according  to  the  viewpoint 
— lasts  nearly  all  day. 

Most  of  the  way  we  run  at  dog-trot 
speed  just  behind  the  river  levee;  past 
rice  and  sugar-cane  fields  and  orange 
groves  laden  with  the  golden  fruit,  for 
the  time  is  near  the  Christmas  holidays. 
After  reaching  the  line's  end,  there  are 
still  three  hours  for  a  further  journey 
down  the  river  in  a  small  steamboat  to 
the  last  Creole  settlement,  where  we  are 
received  by  an  orange  planter  and  his 
family,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
harvest. 

In  the  back  yard  is  a  curious  great 
earthen  oven,  shaped  like  a  locomotive 
boiler,  open  in  front,  without  any  door. 
They  build  a  fire  inside,  and,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  heated,  draw  out  the 
embers,  put  in  the  dough  or  whatever 


they  wish  to  bake,  and  close  the  front 
by  hanging  sacking  over  it.  They  claim 
that  the  bread  thus  made  surpasses  that 
baked  in  the  ordinary  oven. 

Early  next  morning  the  two  game 
wardens  are  ready  to  take  us  out  to  the 
real  wilderness  in  the  Mallard,  a  fast 
power  boat  owned  by  the  State  Game 
Commission.  We  slip  down  the  great 
muddy  tide  through  a  perfectly  flat, 
treeless  marsh  country,  past  shores  which 
in  some  places  are  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  small  trees,  mostly  willows. 

Before  we  reach  the  domain  of  the 
hunters,  we  have  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
the  oystermen,  which  is  just  about  as 
arduous  and  adventurous.  Some  of  them 
are  foreigners,  especially  Austrians. 
They  live  in  little  frame  structures  built 
upon  posts  so  that,  when  the  autumn 
hurricanes  turn  the  marsh  into  an  ocean, 
they  may  have  a  safeguard  for  their 
lives  and  homes.  The  oystermen  make  a 
story  in  themselves,  but  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  lease  a  few  acres  of  oyster 
bottom  and  plant  the  bivalves,  which,  in 
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those  warm,  rich  waters,  mature  with 
great  rapidity. 

Some  of  them  have  become  quite  pros- 
perous, own  their  homes  and  boats,  and 
are  said  to  have  snug  bank  accounts 
salted  down.  For  them,  however,  there 
is  no  migrating,  as  with  the  hunters,  to 
more  comfortable  surroundings  when  the 
heat  of  the  long  summer  sets  in.  They 
stay  on  the  shadeless  marsh  under  the 
blazing,  almost  tropical  sun  and  fight 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  maddening 
green-head  flies. 

Whether  such  a  life  is  desirable  or 
not  depends  on  the  temperament  of  the 
individual.  They  will  tell  us,  when  we 
talk  confidentially  with  them,  that  they 
become  used  to  the  insects  and  screen 
their  houses,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  so 
bad,  as  there  is  generally  a  breeze  along 
the  river.  The  Mississippi  is  a  regular 
Broadway,  with  its  constantly  passing 
craft.  Many  a  small  freighter  stops  at 
their  landing,  and  almost  anyone  will 
stop  whenever  they  put  up  a  flag,  so 
they  feel  no  lack  for  company  or  touch 
with  human  life. 

They  hunt  and  fish  and  trap  at  will, 


and  without  over  much  hard  work  on 
their  part  the  oysters  grow  and  are 
gathered,  giving  them  a  comfortable  sup- 
port. The  home  of  one  of  them  was 
pointed  out  to  me  and  I  was  told  his 
story.  A  few  years  before  he  had  ar- 
rived there,  a  poor  emigrant  from  Aus- 
tria. Leasing  only  twenty  acres  of 
oyster  bottom,  he  went  to  work,  and 
now  owns  his  home,  five  oyster  boats,  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  boot,  with  a 
large  family  growing  up  around  him. 
Never  do  they  lack  the  physical  essentials 
of  life,  nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  fear 
for  the  future. 

Farther  down  the  river  we  meet  a 
large  Liverpool  steamer,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  Quarantine  Station,  we  turn  in 
by  a  lighthouse  and  enter  Main  Pass, 
one  of  the  many  exits  of  the  great  muddy 
tide  into  the  ocean.  This  one  is  a  stream 
hardly  one  hundred  yards  wide,  shallow 
as  all  of  them  are.  Without  constant 
dredging,  not  one  of  them  would  be  deep 
enough  for  navigation.  Especially  at 
the  mouth  at  low  tide  the  water  is  not 
deep  enough  to  float  a  small  power  boat 
drawing  a  couple  of  feet. 
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This  "pass"  or  "bayou,"  like  all  the  port  a  large  population.     But  it  is  too 

rest,    winds    through    an    open,    treeless  low  and  wet,  and  when,  in  the  autumn 

marsh,    overgrown    with    tall    canes    or  hurricane,  the  whole  region  becomes  the 

reeds,  a  rank  vegetation  often  eight  or  bottom   of   the   sea,    it   is   no   place   for 

ten  feet  high.     In  the  thick  of  this,  one  man  to  live. 

can  easily  be  lost,   through  inability  to  Yet  there  are  men  brave  and  hardy 

command  a  view.     And  even  if  you  can  enough  to  stay  there  for  a  time.     The 

see    over    their    tops,    one    place    is   just  region   is  a  wonderful   natural   hunting 

about  like  any  other,  as  far  as  the  eye  ground.     Muskrat  and  mink  are  there 

can  reach.     Progress  afoot  is  slow  and  by  millions,  with  some  raccoons,  and  oc- 

wearisome  as  one  flounders  through  the  casionally  otters.     It  is  also  the  natural 

morass.     The  bayou  divides  constantly  haunt  of  the  wildfowl — ducks  and  geese. 


OCCASIONALLY    THE    DWELLING    IS    A    GENUINE    PALMETTO    SHACK. 


into  smaller  channels,  some  of  these  con- 
necting with  lakes  or  pools,  so  that  the 
whole  marsh  is  wonderfully  cut  up. 

Here  is  the  place  where  land  is  cheap 
and  plenty.  Untold  miles  of  it  are  un- 
occupied by  man,  and  many  miles  more 
are  always  in  the  making.  As  we  were 
passing  a  sportsman's  club  house,  the 
warden  remarked  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  this  was  on  the  coast ;  now 
it  is  four  miles  inland.  This  deposit 
of  the  river  makes  the  richest  kind  of 
soil.  If  the  land  were  built  up  higher, 
it  would  produce  splendid  crops  and  sup- 


In  late  October  they  become  abundant. 
Many  pass  farther  south,  but  great  num- 
bers remain  to  winter,  and  in  early 
spring,  by  March,  there  is  a  great  influx 
from  the  returning  migratory  tide. 

Two  different  men  told  me  of  seeing 
one  day  in  March  a  column  of  blue- 
winged  teal  two  miles  long,  fairly  dark- 
ening the  sky.  This  is  the  world  of  the 
hunter  and  the  trapper,  and  there  we 
may  find  them,  scattered  about  in  tem- 
porary shacks,  built  up  on  posts  to  which 
they  are  spiked  down  as  solidly  as  pos- 
sible. 
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They  are  Creoles  and  come  from  up 
river  in  October,  to  hunt  till  spring. 
Occasionally  one  brings  his  family,  but 
it  is  no  place  for  home  life  and  most 
of  them  have  to  be  content  to  "bach  it," 
with  only  the  break  of  the  week  from 
Christmas  to  New  Year's  for  a  trip 
home,  and  then  at  it  again  for  another 
long  and  lonely  vigil. 

There  are  some  eighty  of  these  profes- 
sional hunters  and  trappers  scattered 
sparsely  over  this  vast  marsh  area.     We 


is  low  and  it  will  soon  be  night,  so  we 
will  tie  up  to  the  bank  by  the  camp  and 
stay  till  morning.  Three  men  comprise 
the  layout — a  man  of  middle  age  with 
his  son  and  a  partner  about  thirty  years 
old.  They  are  Creoles,  with  the  jovial 
French  temperament,  glad  to  see  us,  even 
if  it  is  the  game  wardens'  boat. 

Supper  is  in  preparation,  and  when 
the  various  chores  are  done,  we  all  take 
seats  in  the  shanty  on  boxes  and  pitch 
into  the  generous  repast  of  wild  ducks, 


ON    CHENIER   TIGRES    THE    TRAPPERS    VISIT   THEIR    TRAPS    ON    HORSEBACK. 


can  drive  the  power  boat  mile  after  mile 
without  seeing  one  of  them,  but  now 
and  then  we  come  across  a  camp  on  the 
bank  of  some  bayou.  Occasionally  the 
dwelling  is  a  genuine  palmetto  shack, 
made  of  a  thatch  of  dry  palmetto  leaves 
and  reeds.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
commonplace  board  shanties,  sometimes 
with  thatched  roof,  surrounded  by  out- 
lying sheds  covered  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, where  they  hang  up  their  game 
and  skins. 

Here  is  one  of  the  latter  type  which 
we  find  ourselves  approaching.    The  sun 


potatoes,  onions,  biscuits,  and  strong 
coffee,  yes,  even  sugar  and  condensed 
milk  for  the  latter.  Not  bad  at  all,  and 
we  all  have  splendid  appetites !  Down 
there  we  can  eat  all  the  canvasback  duck 
we  want,  and  no  fabulous  prices  to  pay 
for  it  either.  But,  heresy  though  it  be, 
they  prefer  the  mallard,  or  "French 
duck,"  as  they  call  it,  perhaps  because 
it  has  the  French  endorsement  of  su- 
periority. 

As  soon  as  the  dishes  are  washed  in 
the  bayou,  we  sit  around  a  blazing  open 
fire  of  driftwood  which  is  borne  to  them 


THE    HUNTER  S    FAVORITE    BOAT    IS    THE    GENUINE    PIROGUE    HEWN    FROM 
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by  wind  and  tide.  Outside  the  shanty 
I  had  noted  one  board  which  proclaimed 
its  origin,  a  trespass  sign  of  the  Audubon 
Society  from  some  outlying  island  of  the 
Breton  Island  Reservation,  which  had 
been  swept  in  here  by  an  autumn  hur- 
ricane. A  right  merry  time  we  make 
of  it,  swapping  yarns  and  jokes,  to-night 
in  English,  in  deference  to  the  visitors. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  all  turn  in,  the 
hunters  to  their  bunks  and  we  on  board 
the  boat. 

Everyone  is  astir  long  before  daylight, 
and  in  the  gray,  uncertain  dawn  we  are 
off  for  the  duck  blinds.  About  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock  all  are  back,  each  skiff 
well  loaded  with  ducks  and  geese,  prob- 
ably up  to  the  legal  limit  of  twenty-five 
birds  each.  One  of  them  asked  us,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  what  we  would  do 
if  we  had  shot  twenty-four  and  then 
fired  the  last  shot  into  a  big  flock  and 
killed  twenty-four  more.  Would  we 
pick  up  only  one  and  let  the  rest  lie 
there?  That  would  hardly  be  proper, 
would  it?  There  was  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question. 

The  next  thing  is  to  hustle  dinner 
and  start  off  to  round  up  the  lines  of 
traps.  Those  along  the  edge  of  the 
bavou  are  for  muskrats  and  are  visited 


by  boat.  About  every  other  one  has  a 
muskrat  caught  fast,  dead  and  drowned, 
for  as  soon  as  it  is  caught  it  jumps  in 
and  is  sunk  by  the  weight  of  the  trap. 
Back  on  the  marsh  are  the  lines  of  traps 
set  for  mink,  raccoon,  and  otter,  and  it 
takes  a  long  hard  walk,  floundering  over 
miles  of  morass,  to  round  them  all  up. 

The  hunters  seem  to  enjoy  the  abso- 
lute freedom  of  this  life.  But  after  all 
most  men  are  like  boys  in  school  and  are 
glad  to  get  away  from  their  tasks. 
Christmas  is  near,  and  already  we  could 
see  various  power  boats,  laden  with  fowl 
and  pelt,  homeward  bound,  bearing  men 
in  especially  happy  mood. 

They  told  us  stories  of  the  hurricanes, 
how  the  tide  kept  rising  upon  them  till 
there  was  no  land  at  all  in  sight  and 
the  waves,  driven  by  the  furious  blast, 
lapped  over  the  floor  of  the  shanty. 
Though  each  building  is  bolted  and 
spiked  to  the  piles,  the  occupants  can 
never  be  over  sure  that  disaster  may 
not  overwhelm  them.  Such  mishaps  do 
occur  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  part 
of  the  life  in  the  great  marsh  country. 

Westward  from  this  delta  region 
stretches  the  great  marsh,  relieved  in 
some  places  by  ridges  of  dry  land  on 
which  there  are  human  residents.     But 
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for  the  most  part  the  marsh  extends  far 
back  from  the  coast,  cut  up  by  sounds, 
ponds,  and  bayous,  until  tracts  of 
cypress,  live-oak,  and  other  trees  begin 
to  appear.  One  might  better  cruise 
westward  from  the  mouths  of  the  great 
river  to  visit  this  remote  country,  but 
in  the  present  case  we  are  not  prepared 
for  it,  so  our  trip  must  be  back  to  New 
Orleans,  and  then  out  by  rail  through  an 
interesting  region  of  rice  and  sugar-cane 
fields  and  cypress  swamp  into  Vermilion 
Parish,  or  County,  through  the  region 
settled  by  the  deported  Acadians. 

Our  new  point  of  departure  is  the 
town  of  Abbeville,  where  we  gain  hints 
of  interesting  and  active  life  thirty  miles 
out  toward  the  coast  in  the  marsh  coun- 
try. A  drummer  was  awaiting  the  visit 
of  the  trappers,  suggesting  a  post  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  only  that  the 
mercury  now  stood  at  700  in  midwinter. 
That  day  a  boat  appeared,  bringing  the 
month's  catch  of  eleven  trappers,  which 
we  heard  was  bought  by  the  trader  for 
$4,200.  This  gives  an  idea  of  what 
sort  of  hunting  there  is. 

Mink  skins  brought  three  dollars  to 
four  dollars  each,  though  these  Southern 
ones  have  not  very  thick  fur.  At  the 
little  hotel  duck,  goose,  snipe,  quail  in 


season,  or  other  game,  and  delicious 
oysters,  were  served  at  every  meal.  On 
the  oyster  boats  which  kept  arriving, 
they  opened  the  oysters  at  the  wharf, 
and  sold  them  right  there  for  six  dollars 
per  thousand. 

The  town  lies  on  what  is  called  Ver- 
milion Bayou,  down  which  we  are  to 
voyage  on  another  game-warden  power 
boat,  the  Pintail.  The  bayou  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  in  fact  a  river,  winding 
through  tall,  moss-grown  cypress  and 
live-oak  timber,  past  an  occasional  plan- 
tation. A  curious  local  institution  is 
the  flat  boat  ferry  which  is  hauled  across 
the  bayou  by  a  rope  railroad,  as  it  were. 
As  we  approach,  the  engineer  blows  the 
whistle,  when  the  man  comes  from  the 
house  nearby  and  slacks  off  the  rope  so 
that  it  will  sink  in  the  water,  permitting 
us  to  go  over  it. 

We  passed  one  good-sized  cotton  mill 
on  the  bank,  and  a  large  cattle  ranch. 
Various  craft  were  encountered  which 
we  had  to  dodge  in  the  narrow  stream, 
as  well  as  floating  islands  of  the  water 
hyacinth,  a  troublesome  plant,  which,  like 
the  English  sparrow  pest,  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  has  now  spread  over 
much  of  our  Southern  inland  waters, 
threatening  to  make  them  unnavigable. 
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We  found  a  government  dredge  clearing 
them  out. 

One  power  boat  overhauled  us,  going 
for  all  she  was  worth,  while  her  two 
occupants  yelled  and  brandished  bottles. 
Such  a  hot  pace  could  not  last  long. 
Her  engine  soon  broke  down,  and  when 
we  returned,  some  days  later,  she  was 
still  there,  unable  to  push  upstream. 
Gasoline  and  whisky  are  a  dangerous 
combination. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  down  stream 
we  begin  to  enter  the  open  country,  and 
soon  the  last  timber  is  left  behind.  The 
region  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi delta,  trackless  and  well  nigh  im- 
passable. Tall  canes  impede  the  view, 
and  one  sinks  in  deep  at  every  step,  while 
the  bayous  and  connected  ponds  head 
one  off,  and  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  are 
unbearable. 

A  man  left  here  without  a  boat  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  perishing.  But 
it  is  fine  duck  country ;  the  fowl  feed  in 
the  pools  back  of  the  bayous  in  com- 
parative safety.  The  trappers  patrol  it 
thoroughly.  All  along  the  bayous  are 
little  fluttering  rags,  showing  where  the 
traps  are  set. 

Away  down  through  Vermilion  Bay, 
clear  out  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  we  came 
to  the  haunts  and  homes  of  the  trappers 
who  had  sent  up  so  many  furs.     On  a 


long  dry  ridge  of  land  —  "Chenier 
Tigres,"  or  Tiger  Oaks — each  has  a 
farm,  raises  cattle,  and  shoots  the  wild 
geese  which  invade  their  pastures  and 
pull  up  the  grass  by  the  roots.  They 
ride  out  to  their  traps  on  horseback, 
covering  miles  of  marsh. 

I  met  a  party  of  their  sons,  young 
men,  out  for  a  gallop  in  squadron.  Their 
homes  are  comfortable,  and  game  in 
plenty  is  almost  at  their  doors.  At  night 
the  uproar  of  the  honking  hordes  of  wild 
geese  lulls  them  to  sleep.  My  Northern 
hunter  friend,  Chenier  Tigres  is  the 
ideal  spot  for  you ! 

Of  course  we  could  hardly  take  such 
an  extended  journey  and  cruise  without 
having  some  adventures.  Down  Ver- 
milion Bay  the  gasoline  engine  and  tank 
caught  fire.  The  engineer  was  a  plucky 
fellow  and  put  it  out,  with  the  help  of 
the  crew,  and  meanwhile  it  gave  us  pas- 
sengers something  of  a  thrill  to  stand  on 
the  bow,  waiting  to  be  blown  up. 

On  another  occasion,  toward  the  end 
of  the  trip,  I  was  capsized  in  a  pirogue 
out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  my  effects 
were  not  thoroughly  dried  till  after  I 
was  back  in  Connecticut.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting country  and  there  is  Interesting 
life  to  see — both  human  and  animal — 
down  on  the  wide-stretching  Louisiana 
marsh. 


WANDERLUST 

BY    HENRY    STUART    DUDLEY 

J-jAVE  you  ever  felt  the  Wanderlust,  the  call  of  open  places? 

For  the  grim  and  ice-packed  coast  lines  topped  by  everlasting  snow, 
When  the  rushing  of  the  North  wind,  where  the  white-capped  comber  races, 
Drives  the  heaving,  groaning  timbers  o'er  the  racing  seas  below? 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  Tropics  calling,  calling  'neath  the  moonlight? 
When  nectar  scented,  drowsy  sweet,  the  vagrant  land  breeze  blows, 
And  the  stars  seem  flashing  jewels  in  the  sable  dome  above  you 
As  the  rising  sun  at  dawning  tints  the  eastern  sky  with  rose? 


From  the  Northland,  where  the  Were  wolf  howls  across  the  frozen  silence, 
From  the  Southland,  where  the  jungle  breathes  beneath  a  molten  sky, 
Comes  the  call  of  open  places  on  the  four  strong  winds  of  heaven, 
Comes  the  song  of  the  free  rovers  as  the  reeling  ships  go  by. 
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HOW  TO    BIT   A   HORSE 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


N  "making"  a  horse,  whether  for  rid- 
ing or  driving,  there  is  no  factor 
more  essential  to  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult than  proper  bitting,  and  as  the 
proper  bitting  of  a  horse  depends  on 
his  temperament,  conformation,  and 
previous  handling,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  details  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  a  task  to  be  under- 
taken lightly  by  novices  in  equestrian 
lore. 

To  those  who  have  handled  horses  for 
years  the  problem  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly 
easy  of  solution :  I  find  I  can  generally 
tell  after  riding  or  driving  a  new  horse 
a  few  hundred  yards  whether  his  bit  is 
unsuitable,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  mile 
or  so  can  estimate  fairly  correctly  the 
form  of  bit  that  will  prove  most  efficient 
and  comfortable  to  both  horse  and  man, 
if  the  horse  be  free  from  vice.  This 
rule,  however,  like  all  others,  has  many 
exceptions,  making  the  problem  still 
more  difficult  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  skilled  touch  of  the  experi- 
enced horseman. 

The  object  in  selecting  a  bit  is  to  ob- 
tain the  widest  possible  range  between 
comparative  liberty  and  complete  con- 
trol. For  this  purpose  that  bit  should 
be  selected  which  is  the  least  severe  one 
that  will  insure  control.  There  exists  a 
very  popular  fallacy  to  the  effect  that  a 
pulling  horse  should  be  always  severely 
bitted.  Never  was  a  more  fatal  error 
made.  Pulling  horses  are  made,  not 
foaled,  and  hard  mouths  are  the  result  of 
unsuitable  bits,  bad  hands,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

To  the  man,  alas !  only  too  often  seen, 
whose  idea  of  driving  consists  of  holding 
the  reins  at  arm's  length,  one  in  each 
hand,  and  leaning  on  the  bit  (which  is 
usually  a  half-cheek  snaffle,  used  as  a 
matter  of  course  without  any  intelligent 
reason  for  its  selection),  this  article  will 


not  appeal ;  the  only  way  to  convince 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  is  to  put 
him  behind  a  four-in-hand,  bitted  in  his 
own  fashion,  and  make  him  drive  twenty 
or  thirty  miles. 

There  is  neither  reason  nor  comfort 
in  driving  a  horse  that  cannot  be  easily 
controlled  with  one  hand.  I  will  go 
even  further  and  lay  down  as  an  axiom 
that  such  a  horse  cannot  be  driven  with 
safety  to  himself  or  others  anywhere  out- 
side the  rails  of  a  speedway.  Yet  there 
remains  in  this  country  an  incomprehen- 
sible objection  to  soft  mouths. 

I  remember  going  to  look  at  a  pair  of 
horses  for  sale  in  New  Jersey.  Before 
taking  them  out  of  the  stalls  I  asked, 
"Have  they  soft  mouths?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  owner,  "they  have 
good  mouths — good  hard  mouths." 

The  deal  ended  there. 

As  a  rule,  a  horse  will  not  pull  at  you 
unless  you  first  pull  at  him,  but  with  a 
heavy  hand,  or  a  severe  bit,  a  light- 
mouthed  horse  will  often  pull  harder 
than  a  regularly  confirmed  puller,  while 
a  puller  will  as  frequently  yield  easily  to 
a  light  hand.  I  have  been  run  away 
with  absolutely  and  helplessly  by  a  horse 
with  a  long-cheeked,  high-ported,  jaw- 
breaking  Pelham  bit,  yet  after  I  got  the 
horse  home  and  put  into  his  mouth  a 
short-cheeked  Weymouth,  with  only  a 
half  port,  he  turned  out  the  lightest- 
mouthed  hack  I  had  ridden  for  years, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  carrying  a  lady 
who  rode  him  with  three  fingers.  This 
was  simply  a  case  of  improper  bitting. 

Again,  I  once  lent  a  thoroughbred 
horse  in  California,  which  had  been  rid- 
den daily  in  a  Newmarket  snaffle  by  a 
lady,  to  a  man,  who  came  back  an  hour 
afterwards  with  the  reins  knotted  to- 
gether "to  enable  him  to  hold  the 
brute" ;  the  horse  was  in  a  lather  and 
bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  the  rider  was 
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completely  exhausted.  This  was  a  case 
of  a  heavy  hand. 

For  trying  a  new  horse  in  harness 
there  is  perhaps  no  bit  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish Liverpool,  with  a  plain,  straight 
mouthpiece,  preferably  sliding  on  the 
cheeks.  Elbowed  cheeks  are  an  advan- 
tage with  a  horse  that  is  continually 
"lipping"  the  cheeks  and  trying  to  get 
the  rein  billets  into  his  mouth.  This  bit, 
while  free  from  unnecessary  encum- 
brance, gives  such  a  wide  range  of  power 
— as  the  reins  can  be  placed  in  the  cheek, 
bar,  or  lower  bar — that,  with  a  judi- 
ciously used  curb-chain,  it  will  generally 
meet  all  requirements  in  properly  broken 
horses.  Should  it  fail  to  give  sufficient 
control,  a  half-port  may  be  used,  or  one 
of  those  chain  mouthpieces  covered  with 
thick  rubber,  which  have  often  success- 
fully cured  pulling  when  all  severe  bits 
have  failed. 

For  four-in-hands  and  pairs  many 
drivers  prefer  the  Buxton  to  the  Liver- 
pool, because  the  piece  connecting  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  cheeks  prevents 


ENGLISH    LIVERPOOL    WITH    SLIDING 
MOUTHPIECE. 

a  horse  from  hooking  one  side  of  his  bit 
over  the  rein  of  his  companion.  There 
is,  however,  one  danger  in  these  bits,  if 
no  bearing  rein  be  worn,  that  must  not 
be  overlooked,  viz.,  that  the  bit  itself 
may  get  caught  on  the  hook  of  the  pole ; 
I  have  known  this  to  happen  and  cause 
an  accident  fatal  to  the  horse. 

For   a  horse  so  light-mouthed   as   to 


render  a  curb-chain  superfluous  the 
double-ringed  driving  snaffle  should  be 
the  first  choice ;  it  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  single-ringed,  half-cheeked 
snaffle,  and  may  be  bought  with  plain, 
jointed,    or    rubber-covered    mouthpiece, 


FULL-CHEEKED    JOINTED    RIDING 
SNAFFLE. 

the  jointed  pattern  to  be  used  only  if  the 
others  prove  insufficiently  powerful. 
With  these  bits  to  choose  from,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  suiting  any 
horse  that  is  free  from  vice ;  if  one  has  a 
vicious  horse,  it  is  best  not  to  bit  him, 
but  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Among  riding  bits  the  one  par  excel- 
lence is  the  Weymouth  bit  and  bridoon ; 
by  using  either  snaffle  or  curb  rein  one 
gets  a  range  of  power  corresponding  to 
that  given  by  the  Liverpool,  with  this 
difference,  that  one  has  both  extremities 
of  the  range  in  control  at  the  same 
time.  The  Pelham  is  at  the  best  only  a 
makeshift  for  the  Weymouth,  over 
which  it  has  no  advantage  whatever. 
For  very  light-mouthed  riding  horses 
the  Newmarket  snaffle,  with  a  plain 
jointed  mouthpiece,  is  the  most  comfort- 
able and  the  most  sporting  in  appear- 
ance.    I  prefer  it  to  the  cheeked  snaffle. 

Having  selected  a  bit,  the  next  item 
in  importance  is  to  apply  it  correctly; 
it  should  be  wide  enough  to  obviate  any 
pinching  of  the  jaw,  and  yet  should  not 
have  any  appreciable  lateral  play.  In 
the  horse  the  mouthpiece  should  rest  just 
above  the  "tush,"  and  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  a  good  bearing  surface. 
In  the  mare  there  is  no  tush,  but  the 
same  distance  from  the  incisor  teeth 
should  be  allowed. 

A  bit  should  never  pull  up  the  cor- 
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ners  of  the  mouth.  The  snaffle  of  the 
Weymouth  bit  should  lie  behind  the 
curb,  and  the  curb-chain  should  pass  un- 
der the  ends  of  the  snaffle. 

The  rules  for  fitting  driving  bits  are 
identical  with  those  applying  to  riding 
bits,  the  only  exception  being  where  a 
bearing  rein  is  used.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  I  will  mention  only  two  points : 


ONE-HALF   CHEEKED    DRIVING    SNAFFLE 
WITH    RUBBER    MOUTHPIECE. 

the  bearing  rein  should  always  be  at- 
tached to  a  light  bridoon,  never  to  the 
driving  bit  itself;  it  should  always  be 
slack  and  should  never  be  used  in  "gag" 
form. 

The  runaway  horse  in  story  books,  as 
in  most  of  the  veracious  and  detailed  ac- 
counts given  in  the  daily  press,  invari- 
ably "takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth"  as 
a  preliminary  measure.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  he  does  this.  He 
obviously  cannot  get  it  between  his  molar 
teeth  (grinders)  unless  both  his  cheeks 
are  slit  up  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  and  if  the  cheek-straps  be  the 
right  length  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
him  to  get  it  down  to  the  level  of  his 
incisors  (nippers),  and  there  are  no 
teeth  in  between !  Thus  perishes  an- 
other hoary-headed   superstition! 

What  does  happen  is  that  through 
steady,  unremitting  tension  on  the  reins 
the  bars  of  his  mouth  become  numbed 
and  impervious  to  pain ;  this  enables  him 
to  set  his  jaw  firmly,  put  the  whole 
weight  of  his  head  on  the  bit,  and  suc- 
cessfully resist  anything  short  of  one- 
horse  power  at  the  other  end  of  the 
reins.  This  is  the  reason  why,  when 
run  away  with,  one  should  never  try  to 
recover  control  by  steady  pulling,  but 
should  always  use  short,  sharp  pulls 
with  intervals  of  complete  relaxation  be- 
tween them. 


Although  it  is  always  advisable  to 
drive  a  new  horse,  temporarily  at  least, 
with  the  bit  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed, providing  that  he  goes  satisfac- 
torily in  it,  it  is  never  safe  to  assume 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  one  for  him. 
This  assumption,  which  is  general,  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  trouble  that  might  be 
obviated.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how 
complete  and  radical  a  change  of  bit  may 
be  made,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  advantage,  if  only  the  change  be  in 
the  right  direction. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  con- 
trast in  bits  than  that  between  the  sav- 
age semi-Spanish  riding  bit,  with  its 
rowel  half  way  down  the  horse's  throat, 
that  is  almost  universally  used  on  West- 
ern ranches,  and  the  mild  half-port 
Weymouth ;  yet  I  have,  when  in  the 
West,  known  a  girl  from  New  York — 
she  was  a  first-class  horsewoman,  I  ad- 
mit— buy  on  a  ranch  half  a  dozen 
broncos  that  had  worn  nothing  but  the 
Mexican  bit  and  proceed  to  try  them 
with  a  Weymouth  bridle. 

To  the  unmitigated  astonishment  of 
the  ranch  hands,  who  took  the  first  horse 


WESTERN    (SAN    JUAN)  RIDING    BIT 
WITH    HUGE    PORT. 

behind  the  barn  to  saddle  and  bridle  it 
so  that  the  prospective  purchaser  should 
not  see  the  "circus"  that  they  expected 
would  follow  the  girthing  of  the  side- 
saddle, the  horse  was  as  quiet  as  the 
proverbial  lamb,  and  when  the  girl,  qui- 
etly gathering  up  her  reins,  rode  away 
with  the  horse  entirely  on  the  snaffle  and 
with  no  signs  of  either  kicking  or  buck- 
ing, a  more  astonished-looking  group  of 
men  could  not  have  been  found  west  of 
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the  Rockies.  This  incident  confirmed  a 
theory  I  have  long  cherished  in  se- 
cret, that  even  a  "bronc"  will  respond 
promptly  to  proper — that  is,  gentle — 
handling. 

In  the  foregoing  directions  for  placing 
and  fitting  bits,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  fitting 
curb-chains;  this  requires  separate  and 
detailed  treatment.  It  is  obvious  that, 
excepting  snaffles,  no  bit  can  be  used  to 
advantage  without  some  form  of  curb- 
chain  or  strap;  even  a  light-mouthed 
horse  driven  in  a  Liverpool,  with  the 
reins  in  the  cheek,  must  have  a  curb, 
which  should,  however,  be  as  slack  as  is 
consistent  with  easy  control.  The  right 
tension  of  the  chain  may  be  ascertained 
by  placing  the  forefinger  between  it  and 
the  jaw  and  pulling  gently  on  the  reins; 
if  the  horse  does  not  yield  to  the  press- 
ure, the  chain  is  not  tight  enough.  It 
should,  nevertheless,  not  be  tight  enough 
to  cause  chafing  and  fretting,  which  not 
only  spoil  the  horse's  mouth  and  temper, 


but  waste  the  energy  which  should  be 
devoted  to  his  work.  If  a  horse  frets 
with  even  a  slack  chain,  it  should  be 
padded,  or  a  curb  strap  substituted  for 
it.  Curb-chains  should  be  wide,  with 
close,  well-fitting  links.  When  a  bit  has 
been  found  which  suits  the  horse,  further 
experiments  are  to  be  deprecated;  the 
horse  should  be  habitually  ridden  or 
driven  in  the  same  bit,  uniformly  ap- 
plied. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  on  every 
horse  owner  the  paramount  importance 
of  his  knowing  exactly  the  method  used ; 
then  if,  having  left  his  groom  at  home, 
he  puts  up  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  an 
inn,  he  will  escape  the  mortification  of 
being  unable  to  instruct  his  host's  groom 
as  to  correct  adjustments,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  setting  out  with  a  horse 
accustomed  to  be  driven  in  the  lower 
bar  running  wildly  with  the  reins  in  the 
cheek,  or  vice  versa,  while  he  himself, 
being  unconscious  of  the  error,  is  unable 
to  rectify  it. 


BACKWOODS  SURGEPcY 
AND      MEDICINE 

(36y  G/xc/r/es  S/i/czr/  Afooc/t/  Af.£). 

SERPENT    WOUNDS    AND    THEIR    TREATMENT 


UTDOOR  America  is 
leaving  the  heat  and  dust 
and  turmoil  of  the  city 
for  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  wild.  There  will 
doubtless  be  many  per- 
sons this  summer  who  will  penetrate,  in 
their  outing,  regions  where  venomous 
serpents  abound.  These  will  carry  as  a 
part  of  their  equipment  remedies  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  these.  Many  of  these  remedies  will 
be  absolutely  valueless  for  the  purpose 
intended  and  many  more  will  fail  from 
lack  of  intelligent  application.  A  brief 
discussion  of  serpents  and  the  approved 
methods  of  treating  their  wounds  may 
prove  of  interest  at  this  time. 


Permit  me  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
such  information  as  may  be  contained 
in  this  article  is  not  the  result  of  con- 
jecture and  guesswork,  but  is  derived 
from  over  twenty-five  years  study  of 
reptilian  zoology,  many  years  investiga- 
tion in  the  laboratory,  during  which  time 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  were 
carried  out,  and  twelve  years  actual 
practice  in  which  all  of  the  methods 
that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  some- 
thing like  twenty-eight  varieties  of  ven- 
omous reptiles  in  the  United  States; 
these  figures  include  the  one  lizard  that 
is  known  to  be  poisonous  and  the  sev- 
eral scorpions.     Of  this  number  the  rat- 
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tlesnakes  comprise  at  least  eighteen.  In 
fact,  so  important  are  they  that  all  oth- 
ers may  be  included  in  a  discussion  of 
the  crotalidae;  more  particularly  so  as 
all  serpent  venoms  act  chemically  in  the 
same  manner. 

Man  is  unreasoningly  afraid  of  snakes. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  person  concerns 
himself  with  the  classification  of  the 
serpent  that  chances  to  cross  his  path. 
He  immediately  possesses  himself  of  a 
stout  club  and  proceeds  to  maul  the  un- 
offending reptile  into  the  earth  without 
troubling  his  mind  to  find  out  if  the 
snake  be  harmless  or  otherwise.  This 
is  wrong,  for  when  one  comes  to  know 
them  serpents  are  quite  interesting.  It 
is  wrong,  too,  for  with  a  little  study  the 
ordinary  man  can  familiarize  himself 
with  the  characteristic  markings  of  the 
venomous  serpents  and  differentiate  them 
from  those  that  are  non-venomous. 

All  the  deadly  snakes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  little  harlequin  snake  of 
the  extreme  South,  are  similarly  marked 
and  all  belong  to  the  class  of  "pit" 
vipers,  characterized  by  a  depression  or 
"pit"  back  of  the  nostril.  The  head  is 
triangular,  with  massive  muscular  devel- 
opment of  the  jaw;  the  neck  slender  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  and 
body.  The  body  itself  is  quite  thick, 
the  skin  rough.  The  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  elliptical  instead  of  being  round  as 
in  the  non-venomous  snakes. 

How  to  Tell  the  Harmless  Snakes 

The  harmless  varieties,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  long  and  slender,  the  skin 
smooth  and  shining,  the  head  oval  or 
round.  If  in  doubt  after  the  above,  the 
investigator  can  pin  his  subject  to  the 
ground  with  a  forked  stick  placed  just 
back  of  the  head  and  examine  the  teeth. 
If  he  finds,  hanging  from  the  upper  jaw, 
or  inclined  forward  from  it,  two  fangs, 
long  and  sharp  as  needles,  he  can  be 
pretty  safe  in  assuming  that  his  subject 
is  poisonous.  The  non-venomous  snakes 
have  a  dentition  very  much  the  same  as 
some  of  the  smaller  rodents,  the  mice 
for  instance. 

The  habitat  frequently  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  character  of  the  snake.  The 
venomous  varieties  choose  by  preference 


the  rocky  uplands,  either  open  or  sparse- 
ly wooded.  The  harmless  snakes  live 
almost  exclusively  in  low  swampy  lands 
or  along  water  courses.  Venomous 
snakes  are  purely  terrestrial.  One  was 
never  known  to  ascend  a  tree.  In  fact 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  do  so. 

While  rattlesnakes  are  dangerous, 
their  bite  is  not  nearly  so  fatal  as  is 
popularly  supposed.  This  fact  has  at 
least  two  important  reasons,  viz.,  season 
and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  snake.  In 
the  extreme  South  and  in  midsummer 
the  venom  attains  its  highest  state  of 
virulence.  Then  the  person  fairly  struck 
by  a  large  rattler  is  in  extreme  danger, 
provided  the  second  factor  in  the  equa- 
tion does  not  intrude,  that  is,  the  habits 
of  life. 

All  venomous  snakes,  and  more  espe- 
cially rattlesnakes,  are  sluggish.  They 
do  not  move  rapidly  or  over  great  dis- 
tances. Their  lethal  power  is  given 
them  as  a  means  of  procuring  food,  and 
when  once  the  snake  strikes  he  expends 
practically  all  the  ammunition  in  his 
arsenal.  Itv  requires  hours  and  perhaps 
days  to  renew  the  supply,  during  which 
time  the  serpent  is  defenseless.  Should 
the  human  victim  happen  along  at  such 
time  and  be  bitten  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  would  not  receive  a  fatal  dose 
of  the  poison. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rattlesnake 
inflicts  his  wound  is  worthy  of  some 
study.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed as  axiomatic  that  the  snake  cannot 
strike  farther  than  his  own  length  and 
seldom  even  that.  Stories  of  rattle- 
snakes lifting  themselves  from  the 
ground  bodily  and  hurling  themselves, 
through  the  air  are  purely  imaginative. 
Nor  can  the  snake  strike  unless  coiled. 
It  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be  in 
complete  coil,  but  he  must  have  at  least 
a  few  kinks  in  his  spine  before  he  can 
deliver  a  blow;  then  he  can  only  strike 
the  length  of  the  kinks. 

If  permitted  he  will  assume  full  coil 
before  striking  and  when  undisturbed  he 
lies  in  that  position.  The  maneuver  of 
assuming  full  coil  takes  longer  than  is 
generally  thought.  Writers  who  assert 
that  the  snake  can  throw  himself  into 
full  coil  instantly  are  far  from  the  truth. 
In  fact  it  takes,  on  an  average,  some- 
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thing  like  five  seconds  for  him  to  get 
his  length  in  position  to  deliver  his  most 
powerful  blow.  My  experiments  have 
developed  another  interesting  fact,  that 
the  snake  cannot  strike  an  object  held 
directly  over  his  head.  It  must  be  held 
at  an  angle. 

How  deep  will  the  needle-sharp  fangs 
penetrate?  That  depends,  too,  upon 
conditions.  A  large  snake,  striking  from 
full  coil,  will  naturally  drive  his  fangs 
much  deeper  than  another  smaller,  strik- 
ing from  a  less  advantageous  position. 
Upon  the  bare  flesh  the  snake  will  sink 
his  fangs  to  their  full  extent.  His 
blow,  however,  is  often  delivered  with  a 
raking  motion  and  the  wound  inflicted 
resembles  the  scratch  of  a  briar. 

Certain  articles  of  dress  are  less  per- 
meable than  others.  Rubber,  even  thin 
rubber,  is  wellnigh  impenetrable.  Soft, 
closely  woven  cloth  is  also  resistent.  In 
experiments  I  have  placed  blotting  paper 
behind  two  thicknesses  of  heavy  flannel 
and  only  in  rare  instances  have  I  found 
the  virus  staining  the  paper.  This  fact 
will  serve  to  inform  the  reader  that  the 
ordinary  protection  of  the  lower  limbs 
will  be  adequate  to  shield  the  wearer  in 
a  rattlesnake  country. 

The  chance  of  being  bitten,  even  in 
a  country  abounding  in  snakes,  is  really 
quite  insignificant.  The  rattler  is  the 
most  inoffensive  gentleman  of  my  ser- 
pentine acquaintance.  He  is  perfectly 
willing,  if  you  will  permit  him,  to  lie 
all  day  basking  in  the  sun  upon  some 
convenient  rock  and  never  molest  the 
passer  in  the  least.  If  he  has  sufficient 
warning  he  will  slip  quietly  out  of  your 
path  and  give  you  the  right  of  way.  He 
only  strikes  when  in  his  reptilian  mind 
he  deems  himself  insulted  or  in  danger. 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  chem- 
istry of  serpent  venoms  would  be  mani- 
festly out  of  place  at  this  time.  We  owe 
practically  all  our  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  to  the  painstaking  efforts  of  two 
men,  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Prof.  Reich- 
ert.  These  gentlemen  gave  to  the  world 
almost  simultaneously  the  result  of  their 
labors.  The  lethal  principle  of  all  ser- 
pent venoms  consists  of  two  elements,  a 
venom  peptone  and  a  venom  globulin. 

These  elements  are  albuminoid  in 
character,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 


that  they  act  no  differently  from  the 
pure  albuminoses  of  digestion.  One  ele- 
ment has  the  power  to  destroy  the  fibrin 
ferment  in  the  blood,  the  other  acts  as  a 
paralyzant  upon  motor  and  sensory  nerve 
trunks. 

Time  has  no  effect  apparently  upon 
the  poisonous  quality  of  these  venoms. 
After  twenty  years'  preservation  in  glyc- 
erine Dr.  Mitchell  found  the  virus  as 
active  as  ever,  and  it  is  known  that  ar- 
rows steeped  in  rattlesnake  venom  retain 
their  power  for  many  years.  Heat  in 
varying  degrees,  or  a  sudden  violent  ap- 
plication of  it,  will  destroy  the  poison- 
ous property,  as  will  also  absolute  alco- 
hol. 

The  action  of  the  virus  on  the  animal 
economy  is  interesting  and  worthy  of 
study.  When  taken  into  the  circulation 
the  symptoms  are  quite  characteristic  and 
not  easily  mistaken,  even  by  the  man  of 
no  scientific  training.  This  is  well,  as 
the  wound  itself  is  insignificant  and 
might  be  overlooked.  In  fact,  I  have 
known  many  persons  to  be  bitten  and 
not  know  it  until  the  symptoms  apprised 
them  of  the  fact. 

Results  of  the  Poisoning 

A  stinging,  burning  pain  radiates  from 
the  wound  and  the  wound  itself  becomes 
inflamed  and  angry.  Swelling  comes  on, 
the  heart  action  is  immediately  acceler- 
ated, and  the  respiration  hurried.  In  a 
short  time,  as  the  virus  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  systemic  circulation,  the  heat 
and  respiratory  symptoms  change,  the 
heart  slows  down,  the  respiration  de- 
creases, the  face  becomes  dusky  and 
anxious,  covered  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  the  mind  grows  dull.  Blind- 
ness, due  to  the  effect  upon  the  optic 
nerve,  takes  place. 

The  patient  staggers  as  he  walks,  and 
soon,  unless  relief  comes,  he  will  become 
totally  paralyzed.  Spots  of  blood  appear 
just  beneath  the  skin  and  especially  upon 
the  limb  bitten.  If  the  amount  of  the 
virus  is  sufficient  to  produce  death,  all 
the  above  symptoms  are  soon  followed 
by  tetanic  convulsions  and  lockjaw.  If, 
however,  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce death,  they  gradually  subside,  leav- 
ing the  patient  much  debilitated  and  sub- 
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ject  to  poisoned  blood  states  that  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  form  of  skin  erup- 
tions and  ulcers. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  that  in  the 
above  has  been  pictured  an  extreme  case. 
Nothing  like  nearly  all  cases  bitten  pre- 
sent even  half  the  symptoms  described. 
Statistics  reveal  that  only  something  like 
twelve  per  cent  of  all  persons  bitten  by 
the  New  World  venomous  serpents  die 
from  their  wounds. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of 
the  means  for  combating  the  poison  let 
us  pause  for  a  time  and  glance  at  the 
probabilities  of  being  struck  even  in 
a  country  where  venomous  serpents 
abound.  The  "rim  rock"  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is 
an  ideal  place  for  rattlesnakes  and  they 
abound  there  in  profusion. 

Children  run  barefoot  all  summer 
among  the  basaltic  rocks,  and  but  few  of 
them  are  bitten.  Haymakers  fork  them 
up  with  the  haycocks,  harvesters  find 
them  beneath  the  bundles  of  bound  grain, 
still  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  an  accident. 
Among  the  "brakes"  of  the  Clearwater 
in  Idaho  the  great  "timber"  rattler 
dwells.  The  Indians  never  molest  him, 
yet  during  my  nine  years'  sojourn  among 
them  only  seven  cases  appeared,  and  two 
of  these  were  very  young  children. 

Still,  people  are  bitten,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  wound  has  much  to  do  with 
the  chances  of  recovery.  About  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  persons  wounded  are  struck 
on  the  lower  limbs,  thirty-five  on  the 
hand  or  arm,  and  five  on  the  trunk  and 
face.  Of  these,  wounds  on  the  lower 
limbs  are  the  least  dangerous  and  those 
on  the  trunk  or  face,  being  near  large 
nerve  and  arterial  vessels,  most  so.  The 
more  remote  from  the  general  circula- 
tion, the  less  danger  from  the  wound. 

The  treatment  of  a  rattlesnake  wound 
resolves  itself  into  the  application  of  a 
few  very  simple  rules.  In  the  first  place, 
a  person  wounded  by  a  snake  usually 
does  the  very  thing  he  should  not  do — 
that  is,  goes  tearing  off  at  top  speed  for 
the  nearest  human  habitation,  thereby 
increasing  the  circulation  and  dissemi- 
nating the  virus  through  the  system  more 
rapidly.  The  man  should  sit  calmly 
down  and  bind  his  handkerchief  around 
the  limb   (if  it  is  a  limb),  break  off  a 


stout  twig  and  insert  beneath  the  hand- 
kerchief, producing  a  rude  tourniquet, 
and  twist  until  the  circulation  is  effect- 
ually shut  off. 

With  a  sharp  knife  make  an  X  in- 
cision over  the  wound,  taking  care  to 
penetrate  deeper  than  the  fangs  have 
done.  If  he  has  good  teeth  and  no 
canker  in  his  mouth,  he  may  now  suck 
vigorously  upon  the  wound.  It  does  no 
good  to  suck  the  original  wound.  It  is 
quite  difficult  to  get  any  virus  back 
through  an  opening  not  greater  in  caliber 
than  a  fine  needle. 

If  all  this  is  done  without  delay,  the 
chances  are  that  the  patient  will  suffer 
no  great  inconvenience  from  his  expe- 
rience. If  he  chances  to  have  handy  a 
stick  of  silver  nitrate  he  can  cauterize 
the  wound  thoroughly.  Failing  that,  a 
brand  from  the  fire  will  serve.  After  a 
time  he  may  release  his  tourniquet  some- 
what and  permit  a  portion  of  the  re- 
tained blood  to  enter  the  circulation ;  the 
system  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  a 
great  deal  of  poison  if  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  blood  gradually. 

Strychnia  the  Standby 

If,  however,  the  virus  has  been  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  circulation  at  once  the 
case  is  one  calling  for  radical  measures. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  state  that 
alcoholics  defeat  the  end  required.  The 
time-honored  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
whisky  in  the  treatment  of  rattlesnake 
bites  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  Al- 
cohol, like  serpent  venom,  has  two 
effects,  the  later  or  depressant  effect  be- 
ing exactly  the  same  as  the  depressant 
effect  of  the  venom  itself.  Therefore 
the  man  who  recovers  from  a  rattlesnake 
wound  after  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
whisky  does  so  in  spite  of  his  remedy, 
not  with  its  aid. 

The  one  sovereign  remedy  in  these 
cases  is  strychnia,  and  no  man  should 
penetrate  a  snake  country  without  hav- 
ing this  valuable  adjunct  with  him. 
The  administration  of  strychnia  is  not  so 
difficult  but  that  any  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  inform  himself  about  it 
in  a  short  time. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  system  already  poisoned  by  the 
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venom  will  tolerate  a  larger  quantity 
than  one  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
average  dose  of  strychnia  hypodermically 
applied  is  1/30  of  a  grain.  This  may  be 
increased  to  say  1/15  grain  without  any 
serious  danger.  A  person  suffering  from 
rattlesnake  venom  will  bear  without 
danger  perhaps  1/2  grain  or  even  more. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  amount 
is  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  blood  all  at 
one  dose,  but  spread  out  over  an  interval 
of  thirty  minutes.  Strychnia  has  its 
most  important  field  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  after  the  depressant  effect  of 
the  venom  has  taken  place.  The  rule 
then  should  be  to  adminster  until  the 
heart  approximates  the  normal. 

Chemical  antidotes  directed  against 
the  venom  of  serpents  are  extremely 
problematical.  It  is  questionable  if  there 
is  at  present  any  chemical  that  will  exert 
more  than  an  antiseptic  effect  upon  the 
virus.  Permanganate  of  potassium  may 
possess  the  property  of  setting  up  a 
chemical  reaction,  but  if  so  it  is  so  prone 
to  deteriorate  when  in  solution  and  re- 
quires so  much  time  to  place  in  solution 
that  it  is  nearly  valueless. 

Ammonia  applied  to  certain  of  the  less 
dangerous  venoms  is  efficacious.  Ap- 
plied to  crotalus  poison  it  is  of  no  use. 
In  fact,  when  the  matter  is  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,  the  whole  process  of 
combating  the  effect  of  serpent  venoms 
is  comprised  in  what  has  been  stated 
above.  Restrict  the  circulation,  destroy 
the  virus  by  heat  either  chemically  or  by 
fire,  and  keep  up  the  vital  forces.  Very 
few  Indian  tribes  have  any  suggestion  of 
a  remedy  for  rattlesnake  poison.  The 
Moquis  probably  have,  though  if  so  no 
white  man  has  ever  been  able  to  extract 
the  secret  from  them.  It  is  known  that 
during  the  Moqui  Snake  Dance  many 
Indians  are  bitten  and  none  of  them  die. 
It  might  be  inferred  then  that  they  do 
possess  an  effective  antidote. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  suggest  an 
equipment  for  the  treatment  of  rattle- 
snake wounds  and  briefly  outline  its 
uses.  Procure  a  rubber  ribbon  about 
four  feet  long,  technically  known  as  an 
Esmarch  tourniquet;  this  ribbon  can  be 
rolled  into  a  compact  form  and  is  very 
elastic;  a  sharp  surgeon's  knife  known 
as  a  bistoury  which  should  be  securely 


wrapped  in  absorbent  cotton ;  a  blue 
bottle,  or  one  about  which  several  thick- 
nesses of  blue  paper  have  been  wrapped, 
containing  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate ;  an- 
other bottle  containing  one  hundred 
tablets  of  strychnia  sulphate,  gr.  1/30; 
an  all-metal  hypodermic  syringe  for  ad- 
ministering the  same. 

All  these  should  be  placed  in  an  oiled 
silk  bag  and  kept  in  a  convenient  pocket. 
The  bag  should  be  changed  when  the 
clothing  is  changed. 

Now  for  their  use:  Let  us  suppose 
that  you  have  encountered  a  rattler  and 
are  not  too  scared  to  know  what  you  are 
doing.  You  quietly  sit  down,  expose  the 
limb,  locate  the  wound,  get  out  your 
Esmarch  and  beginning  at  one  end  wrap 
it  securely  about  the  limb  above  the 
wound,  gradually  increasing  the  tension 
until  the  rubber  sinks  into  the  skin. 

This  done,  take  your  knife  and  make  a 
deep  X  over  the  wound,  using  the  cotton 
in  which  the  knife  was  wrapped  to 
sponge  away  the  blood.  Encourage  free 
bleeding.  If  you  are  near  a  stream  bathe 
the  wound  freely,  either  squeezing  or 
sucking  it.  You  need  not  fear  to  swal- 
low the  poison.  It  will  do  no  harm  in 
the  stomach.  After  the  wound  has  bled 
freely,  take  the  stick  of  silver  nitrate  and 
burn  it  out  quite  to  the  bottom. 

The  administration  of  the  strychnia 
will  follow  next  in  order  only  if  the 
depressant  symptoms  of  the  venom  in- 
dicate its  need.  Should  the  patient  feel 
the  approach  of  the  dizziness  that  is  the 
beginning  of  the  stage  of  paralysis,  he 
should  then  think  about  his  strychnia. 
Dissolve  one  of  the  tablets  in  warm 
water  and  fill  the  barrel  of  the  syringe; 
screw  on  the  needle,  first  removing  the 
fine  wire  that  runs  through  it.  Plunge 
the  needle  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm 
at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees  from 
the  horizontal  and  push  home  the 
plunger.  Repeat  this  every  fifteen  min- 
utes until  the  heart  has  returned  to  the 
normal. 

These  directions  closely  followed  will 
save  every  case  of  rattlesnake  bite,  and 
in  many  instances  the  patient  will  not 
require  the  strychnia  at  all.  The  wound 
made  by  the  knife  will  require  the  same 
general  treatment  as  any  other  simple 
wound. 
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T  was  not  many  months  ago  that  a 
New  York  publisher  and  a  New 
York  life  insurance  man,  both  golf 
"fiends"  of  the  deepest  dye,  played 
nine  holes  by  moonlight  over  the 
Dunwoodie  course.  Followed  by  a 
score  or  more  of  fellow  enthusiasts  who 
acted  as  rooters  for  their  respective  fa- 
vorite and  by  six  caddies  whose  duty  it 
was  to  detect  the  final  landing  of  the 
driven  ball  by  listening  rather  than  by 
looking,  the  two  golfers  managed  to  play 
the  course  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
ball  and  with  a  number  of  strokes  sur- 
prisingly low  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

This  moonlight  match,  which  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  category  of  Dun- 
woodie anecdotes,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  friendly  argument  between  the  two 
players  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  bet- 
ter golfer.  When  the  dispute  became 
warm,   one  of  them  remarked: 

"Why,  I'll  bet  half  a  dozen  boxes  of 
balls  I  can  beat  you  with  my  eyes  shut !" 

"You're  on,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"And  what's  more  I'll  play  you  with 
mine  shut  too !" 

Hearing  these  remarks,  a  third  golfer 
standing  nearby  approached  the  men  and 
asked  them  ironically  why,  instead  of 
closing  their  eyes  during  the  match,  they 
did  not  play  the  latter  after  dark.  "It 
would  be  almost  the  same  thing,"  he 
explained.  That  night  the  match  was 
played. 

There  is  no  telling  what  excessive 
golf  enthusiasm  may  lead  to,  and  if  there 
is  telling,  those  persons  who  have  never 
felt  the  hypnotic  influence  of  the  game 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  are  a  bit  skep- 
tical as  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  episodes  and  matches  to 
which  such  ultra-enthusiasm  has  given 
birth.     The  moonlight  contest  over  the 


Dunwoodie  links  is  probably  the  least 
odd  of  a  long  list. 

Compare  with  this  freak  match,  for 
instance,  the  match  played  over  a  course 
near  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  last  year 
with  balls  soaked  in  phosphorescent 
paint.  This  contest,  like  that  at  Dun- 
woodie, was  brought  about  by  an  argu- 
ment as  to  the  respective  prowess  of  two 
golfers  whose  enthusiasm  over  the  fine 
points  of  driving,  not  more  than  three 
weeks  before,  had  led  them  to  enter  into 
a  dual  driving  contest  from  the  veranda 
of  the  club  house.  Crackers  were  made 
to  serve  as  tees  and  the  enthusiasts  used 
a  table  top  in  lieu  of  a  teeing  ground. 
The  object  of  the  contest  was  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  men  was  the 
more  accurate  driver. 

There  are  many  golfers  who  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  central 
figure  in  a  story  of  exceptional  golf  en- 
thusiasm that  has  been  told  time  and 
time  again  during  recent  months  at 
Eastern  golf  clubs.  The  player  about 
whom  the  story  revolves  is  a  Scotch 
golfer  of  considerable  ability  who  came 
to  this  country  last  season  to  play  a 
series  of  matches  with  American  players. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Scotchman  rarely  loses  a  day  of  practice 
at  his  favorite  game  and  it  takes  the 
rarest  of  circumstances  to  make  him 
forego  it.  As  a  result  of  his  well  known 
"golf  pertinacity" — as  it  has  been  termed 
— there  were  many  of  his  friends  who 
wondered  what  he  would  do  during  the 
days  he  would  be  compelled  to  spend 
at  sea.  The  Scotchman,  however,  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  even  the  ocean 
voyage  should  not  interrupt  his  practice 
schedule  and  the  way  he  carried  out  his 
plan  proved  to  be  a  source  of  much 
amusement  to  the  other  passengers  on 
the  vessel. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  provided  himself, 
before  sailing,  with  what  he  called  a 
driving  chronicler.  This  was  a  little 
machine  with  a  golf  ball  attachment 
that  recorded  the  length  of  a  drive  when 
the  club  came  into  swinging  contact  with 
the  fastened  ball.  On  boarding  the  ship, 
he  caused  the  machine  to  be  put  in  posi- 
tion on  the  upper  deck.  In  the  second 
place,  he  had  gathered  together  charts 
of  the  two  American  courses  on  which 
he  intended  to  play,  as  well  as  the  chart 
of  his  own  home  course. 

Thus    fortified,    he    would    play   his 


home  course  via  machine  and  pencil  in 
the  mornings  and  the  complete  Amer- 
ican courses  in  the  afternoon.  As  each 
stroke  was  made,  the  zealous  follower 
of  the  game  would  put  a  little  cross  on 
the  map  of  the  course  over  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  playing  and  would  thus 
go  the  full  eighteen  holes.  When  he 
discovered  that  he  had  landed  in  a  hypo- 
thetical bunker,  his  disgust  was  as  real 
as  if  he  had  been  playing  on  terra  firma. 
No  less  an  enthusiast  was  the  young 
American  golfer  who,  for  his  trip  across 
the  sea  to  Scotland  last  year,  procured 
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a  trunk  full  of  damaged  golf  balls  which 
he  used  up  during  his  ocean  voyage.  He 
allotted  himself  one  hundred  balls  a  day 
for  five  days  and  actually  drove  them 
all  into  the  briny  deep  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship  in  order  to  keep  his  driving 
arm  in  shape. 

There  is  probably  no  other  form  of 
argument  that  can  wax  as  really  warm 
as  a  dispute  over  one  phase  or  another 
of  golf.  In  every  golf  club  in  America, 
at  some  time  during  the  day  and  all 
through  the  season,  some  such  argument 
gets  under  way.  The  most  heated  of 
the  disputes  usually  has  its  basis  in 
the  relative  prowess  of  the  two  chief 
arguers. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
daily  newspapers  told  how  a  golf  en- 
thusiast of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  after  hav- 
ing become  involved  in  an  argument  of 
the  usual  kind,  made  a  wager  that  he 
could  drive  a  golf  ball  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city  without  breaking  a 
single  window.  His  rival  had  accused 
him  of  the  heinous  crime  of  not  being 
able  to  drive  a  straight  ball.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  golfer  started  out  to 
prove  that  he  could  do  it,  but  after  he 
had  broken  about  three  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  plate  glass,  to  say  nothing  of 
hitting  a  passerby  on  the  head  with  a 
sliced  ball,  he  found  himself  in  the  arms 
of  the  law. 

Golf  enthusiasm  in  the  Middle  West 
never  vented  itself  more  peculiarly  than 
it  did  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Illinois  courses.  Belong- 
ing to  the  club  that  owned  the  links  in 
question  were  four  young  golfers  who 
were  rabid  devotees  of  the  Scotch  sport. 
The  foursomes  played  by  these  men  at- 
tracted the  daily  attention  of  the  rest  of 
the  club  members  because  of  the  fight- 
to-the-death  spirit  that  characterized 
their  matches. 

They  always  paired  off  in  the  same  way 
and  the  wagers  that  were  made  between 
the  contending  sides  were  not  long  in 
rising  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
matches  were  never  one-sided  and  the 
scores  varied  little.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  pairs  be- 
came more  and  more  acute  as  the  season 
wore  on. 

The    good-natured    taunting    of    the 


other  players  incited  the  four  golfers 
even  more  and  a  thirty-six-hole  match 
was  finally  arranged  upon  the  result 
of  which  it  was  agreed  the  "champion- 
ship" should  rest.  This  match  lasted 
until  sunset  and  was  a  tie.  To  make 
matters  worse,  none  of  the  playing  had 
been  up  to  the  previous  standards  of  the 
men  and  the  raillery  to  which  the  latter 
were  subsequently  subjected  did  not  tend 
to  increase  their  happiness. 

It  did  not  take  them  long,  however, 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter once  and  for  all.  They  declared 
their  intention  of  playing  off  the  match 
in  nine  holes  that  night..  A  heavy  rain- 
storm that  had  come  up  in  the  meantime 
did  not  deter  them.  Arrayed  in  oil 
skins  and  accompanied  by  a  score  of  cad- 
dies carrying  lanterns,  the  four  golfers 
actually  played  off  the  contest  on  the 
drenched  links. 

A  referee  was  appointed  to  decide  on 
the  placing  of  a  new  ball  after  a  drive 
in  which  the  original  ball  was  lost.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  lowest  number  of 
strokes  went  into  pretty  big  numbers, 
the  "championship"  was  decided. 

Stories  of  excess  golfing  enthusiasm 
bring  to  mind  the  case  of  a  member  of 
a  well-known  golf  club  along  the  Hud- 
son not  far  from  New  York  City  who 
was  thrown  from  his  automobile  last 
year  and  sustained  a  bad  fracture  of  the 
left  arm.  The  pain  of  the  fracture  both- 
ered him  much  less  than  the  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  forego  his  regular 
nine  holes  a  day  for  several  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  his  surgeon's  statement. 

For  a  week  he  chafed  under  the  re- 
straint that  was  necessarily  imposed 
upon  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  al- 
though his  arm  was  still  in  splints  and 
bandages,  he  found  he  could  endure  his 
absence  from  the  links  no  longer  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  evolve  a  scheme 
whereby  he  might  get  back  into  the 
game. 

He  sought  out  one  of  the  clerks  in 
his  brokerage  office  in  Wall  Street  who 
was  also  a  golf  crank  and,  giving  the 
young  man  a  series  of  afternoon  vaca- 
tions, had  the  latter  meet  him  each  day 
at  his  club  at  two  o'clock  and  then 
started  in  on  a  one-handed  nine  hole 
game  with  the  clerk.     In  other  words, 
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each  player  used  only  his  right  arm  in 
swinging  the  clubs,  the  club  member  of 
necessity,  the  clerk  by  invitation.  If  the 
contests  took  on  the  appearance  of  cro- 
quet rather  than  golf,  the  broker's  sport- 
ing appetite  for  the  Scotch  game  was 
none  the  less  temporarily  appeased. 

Speaking  of  the  gratifying  of  golfing 
zeal  while  incapacitated,  it  is  related 
that  the  well-known  game  of  indoor,  or 
parlor,  golf  was  invented  by  an  ardent 
enthusiast  while  confined  to  his  home  by 
a  serious  illness.  During  his  convales- 
cent period,  he  invented  the  indoor  game 
which  he  played  in  lieu  of  the  real  out- 
door game. 

Characteristic,  in  a  way,  of  this  same 
intense  devotion  to  the  sport  while  in- 
doors for  one  reason  or  another,  was  the 
article  recently  published  in  the  news- 
papers telling  of  the  way  in  which  Fred- 
erick Arthurs,  of  Boston,  managed  to 
indulge  partly,  at  least,  in  the  game  at 
night.  Mr.  Arthurs,  a  most  ardent 
golfer,  cleared  the  trunks  and  other  im- 
pedimenta out  of  the  long  attic  of  his 
house  and  hung  a  heavy  canvas  curtain 
across  one  end  of  the  bare  room. 

On  this  curtain  he  marked  half  a 
dozen  circles  and  in  five  of  these  circles 
printed  the  lengths  of  various  supposi- 
titious drives.  In  the  sixth  circle  he 
chalked  the  word  "bunker."  Taking  his 
position  at  the  farther  end  of  the  attic 
with  real  clubs  and  a  real  ball,  he  would 
drive  the  ball  from  its  tee  at  the  canvas 
and,  from  the  number  of  yards  in  the 
circle  against  which  the  ball  landed, 
would  compute  his  progress  along  the 
chart  of  the  links  on  which  he  played 
in  the  daytime. 

If  the  ball  landed  in  the  "bunker" 
circle,  he  would  penalize  himself  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  yards.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  playing  a  hypothetical  round 
of  golf,  he  assured  himself  that  he  kept 
his  arm  in  constant  shape  by  actual  driv- 
ing. 

Not  less  zealous  was  the  Apawamis 
player  and  his  friend  from  the  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  course,  who,  foiled  in 
their  attempt  to  play  off  a  match  by  sev- 
eral days  of  tempestuous  weather,  with 
little  sign  of  a  let-up,  made  a  trip  all  the 
way  to  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  in 
order  to  play  just  the  one  match.     Hav- 
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A    SCOTCH    GOLFER    OF    CONSIDERABLE 
ABILITY. 

ing  thus  decided  quickly  which  of  the 
two  was  the  better  player,  the  golfers 
hurried  back  to  their  business. 

One  of  the  most  intense  golf  enthusi- 
asts the  writer  has  ever  heard  of  or 
known  was  a  young  man  in  the  United 
States  consular  service  in  the  Orient. 
The  golfing  fever  had  not  really  gotten 
in  its  fine  work  on  this  player  until  his 
last  visit  to  the  States.  At  this  time  he 
played  eighteen  holes  daily,  and  when  it 
came  time  for  him  to  return  to  his  post 
in  the  East  he  was  heartbroken,  because 
he  feared  that,  once  back  in  the  Orient, 
he  would  have  to  give  up  his  favorite 
sport  until  good  fortune  again  bore  him 
to  this  country. 

Such  things  as  golf  links  were  indeed 
missing  links  in  the  particular  part  of 
the  world  where  the  young  man  guarded 
the  interests  of  the  American  flag,  and 
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even  had  there  been  something  resem- 
bling a  golf  course,  the  enthusiast  sor- 
rowfully realized  that  there  was  not 
another  single  soul  anywhere  in  his  im- 
mediate Oriental  vicinity  who  knew  the 
game  or  cared  to  learn  it. 

Such  small  handicaps  as  the  lack  of 
links  on  which  to  play  and  players  with 
whom  to  play  did  not  perplex  this  dyed- 
in-the-wool  zealot  for  long,  however, 
and,  two  weeks  after  he  had  arrived  at 
his  station,  a  certain  part  of  Manchuria 
boasted  its  first  golf  course. 

Once  he  had  laid  out  his  private 
links,  on  which  big  wooden  boxes  were 
made  to  serve  as  bunkers,  the  deter- 
mined golf  devotee  started  out  to  find 
some  one  who  might  serve  as  his  op- 
ponent in  future  matches.  Try  as  he 
would,  however,  there  was  only  one 
man  of  his  own  color  in  the  settlement 
whom  he  could  persuade  to  try  a  hand 
at  the  game  and,  several  weeks  later, 
when  the  initiate  was  just  beginning  to 
get  a  fair  hold  on  the  sport,  the  firm 
whose  interests  he  was  representing  in 
that  country  recalled  him  to  the  main 
offices  in  Liverpool. 

This  left  the  young  American  again 
without  an  opponent,  but  his  enthusiasm 
did  anything  but  cool.  Indeed,  after 
another  vain  effort  to  convert  one  of 
his  friends  to  the  game,  he  actually  took 
upon  himself  the  task  of  teaching  golf 
to  a  bright  young  native  who  worked 
in  the  consulate  building.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  moreover,  that  his  patience 
with  his  pupil  subsequently  rewarded 
him  with  many  interesting  matches  over 
his  home-made  golf  links. 

Somewhat  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  case  of  the  golfing  consul  is  that  of 
the  enthusiastic  member  of  a  widely 
known  New  Jersey  golf  club  who,  be- 
ing compelled  to  take  a  two  months'  trip 
abroad  with  his  ailing  wife,  took  along 
a  friend — "also  a  member  of  this  club" 
— and  paid  all  the  latter's  expenses,  the 
friend  agreeing  to  play  golf  with  him 
daily  in  return  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
trip.  The  story  has  been  told  at  the 
club  to  which  these  two  men  belong  of 
how,  while  spending  three  days  in  an 
out-of-the-way  spot  in  Germany,  they 
were  forced  to  "manufacture"  a  short 
golf  course  of  their  own  for  temporary 


use  in  the  fields  close  by  and  of  how, 
after  they  had  laid  out  the  holes,  the 
astute  Teuton  who  owned  the  grounds 
held  them  up  for  twice  the  amount  of 
money  they  had  agreed  on  at  the  outset. 

After  having  paid  over  the  sum  de- 
manded rather  than  give  up  golf  for 
three  whole  days,  the  golfer  said  to  the 
friend  whose  traveling  expenses  he  was 
paying  that  he  would  play  him  a  match 
around  the  crude  links  and  that  the 
loser  must  stand  good  for  the  total  cost 
of  the  rental  of  the  course.  The  friend 
agreed  and  subsequently  won  the  match, 
which  made  his  opponent  so  angry  that 
he  drove  his  ball  through  the  window 
of  the  German's  farmhouse. 

In  concluding  this  narrative  of  what 
golf  devotees  have  been  led  to  do  through 
their  superlative  enthusiasm  for  the 
sport,  no  more  amusing  illustration  can 
be  cited  than  the  wager  that  was  made 
several  years  ago  by  a  former  national 
champion  with  a  number  of  his  friends 
on  the  Garden  City  course.  While  in 
the  heat  of  a  discussion  over  the  fine 
points  of  the  game,  the  ex-champion  de- 
clared that  he  could  play  the  eighteen 
holes  of  the  Garden  City  course  in  less 
than  one  hour's  time  and  in  ninety-five 
strokes  or  better.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  course  covers  about  six  thou- 
sands yards  and  that  it  usually  takes 
about  two  hours  to  make  this  distance 
of  more  than  three  miles,  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  say  that  his  offer  was 
snapped  up  on  the  spot.  It  was  decided, 
furthermore,  to  settle  the  matter  at 
once. 

Procuring  two  caddies,  the  player 
ordered  one  of  them  to  follow  him  and 
the  other  to  keep  on  ahead  after  the 
ball.  The  course  is  comparatively  flat 
and  the  "gallery"  mounted  bicycles  to 
keep  pace  with  the  golfer  who  had  set 
out  to  make  a  speed  record  over  the 
course.  At  the  cry  "Go"  from  the  time- 
keeper, he  started.  Keeping  constantly  on 
the  run  and  shouting  out  to  the  caddy  the 
club  he  intended  to  use  next,  he  dashed 
around  the  entire  course  in  exactly  forty- 
six  minutes,  making  the  eighteen  holes 
in  ninety-two  strokes,  according  to  the 
tally,  and  thereby  winning  as  odd  a 
wager  as  has  ever  been  laid  by  a  golf 
enthusiast. 
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"^HIS  must  needs  be  a  prac- 
tical paper  and  you  must 
needs  be  a  practical  per- 
son if  you  contemplate 
running  your  own  car 
and  caring  for  it.  If  you 
are  blessed  with  a  turn  for  mechanics, 
so  much  the  better,  but  if  you  are  one 
of  those  unfortunates  who  cannot  run  an 
ice  cream  freezer  without  something  go- 
ing wrong  with  it,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  your  learning  how  to  run 
down  troubles  to  their  source  in  a  work- 
manlike way — unless  you  are  content  to 
let  automobiles  severely  alone.  In  other 
words,  unless  your  purse  is  deep  enough 
to  afford  a  chauffeur  or  to  buy  a  new 
machine  every  time  your  ignorance  and 
neglect  put  the  old  one  out  of  commis- 
sion, you  must  study  to  acquire  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Automobiles. 

To  that  end  it  is  quite  as  important 
for  you  as  for  the  medical  doctor  to  be- 
come a  good  diagnostician  as  early  as 
possible.  The  first  step  in  that  direction 
is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  automobile 
anatomy,  and  the  acquisition  of  this  is  no 
light  task,  since,  in  the  last  analysis, 
there  are  about  five  thousand  separate 
parts  entering  into  the  construction  of 
the  average  car. 

A  recent  careful  count  by  the  makers 
of  a  standard  type  of  gasoline  car  shows 
that  in  the  motor,  including  magneto 
and  carburetor,  there  are  1,508  pieces; 
in  the  transmission  system  126;  in  the 
rear  axle  166;  in  the  steering  column 
158;  and  so  on,  forming  a  total  of  4,983 
separate  parts  assembled  to  coordinate 
and  cooperate  with  one  another  in  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  -automobile.  Further- 
more, any  one  of  these  parts  is  quite 
capable  of  becoming  the  seat  of  an  auto- 
mobile disease  which,  if  neglected,  will 
result  in  serious  complications  requiring 
the  taking  down  of  the  mechanism  in  the 
machine  shop. 


Determining  which  of  these  thousands 
of  parts  is  the  cause  of  a  definite  disorder 
requires  a  science  of  automobile  diag- 
nosis, by  no  means  beyond  your  reach  if 
you  work  honestly  and  intelligently  to 
master  it.  Text-books  will  give  you 
reasonable  familiarity  with  the  principles 
of  automobile  construction,  and  the 
maker's  manual  will  tell  you  how  these 
are  employed  in  your  own  car.  Even 
with  this  preliminary  understanding  the 
formidable  array  of  parts  will  fall  into 
groups  that  will  relieve  your  bewilder- 
ment. 

But  it  is  not  until  your  eyes  have  seen 
and  your  hands  have  handled  that  you 
will  gain  a  living  practical  appreciation 
of  how  the  parts  are  employed  and  how 
they  should  be  adjusted  to  do  their  work 
properly.  Therein  lies  the  great  educa- 
tive value  of  at  least  seeing  your  car 
taken  down  and  overhauled  when  this 
first  becomes  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  when  you  have  settled  on 
the  purchase  of  a  car,  to  visit  the  factory, 
if  possible,  and  gain  some  visual  ex- 
perience of  how  the  elements  are  put  to- 
gether to  form  the  mechanism  you  intend 
to  run. 

In  the  field  of  actual  trouble  finding 
your  case  again  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
physician.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  discover 
a  broken  bone  or  a  surface  contusion. 
But  when  some  ailment  manifests  itself 
in  a  vital  organ,  he  shakes  his  head  and 
summons  all  his  skill  in  tracing  it  to  its 
source  somewhere  in  the  complicated  in- 
ternal organism. 

So  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  which  of  the  few  possible  causes 
is  the  one,  when  a  tire  goes  flat.  If  a 
chain  begins  to  rattle  or  jump,  it  is  easy 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  too  loose  or 
whether  the  sprockets  are  out  of  align- 
ment. If  the  car  does  not  answer  her 
helm  properly,  you  know  the  trouble  lies 
somewhere  between  the  steering  wheel  in 
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your  hand  and  the  steering  cranks  on  the 
stud  axles.  Indeed,  external  troubles  of 
this  character  are  so  readily  detected  and 
easily  remedied  that  most  of  them  can 
be  forestalled  by  the  excellent  habit  of 
briefly  inspecting  the  car  before  starting 
out,  as  has  often  been  urged  in  these 
pages. 

When  the  motor  stops,  however,  the 
automobile  doctor  has  an  emergency  case 
of  suspended  animation  on  his  hands, 
and  whether  or  not  he  succeeds  in 
quickly  restoring  the  mechanism  to  con- 
sciousness depends  very  largely  on  how 
he  goes  about  it.  Hence,  what  are 
known  as  "  engine  troubles "  are  not 
only  the  most  immediately  obvious  and 
frequently  manifested  of  all,  but  require 
the  most  accurate  and  specific  knowledge 
to  set  them  right. 

It  takes  many  volumes  to  set  down 
this  knowledge  in  detail,  and  since  such 
volumes  exist,  and  are  quite  comprehen- 
sible by  the  motorist  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  them,  nothing  more 
than  guidance  in  that  effort  need  be  of- 
fered here.  What  the  tyro  trouble- 
finder  must  realize  first  of  all  is  that 
diagnosis  is  a  process  of  elimination. 
Only  by  employing  this  intelligently  will 
he  learn  how  to  apply  his  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  car's  anatomy  quickly  and 
effectively  in  remedial  measures  in  which 
he  can  soon  become  competent  if  he 
does  not  have  to  waste  time  in  discover- 
ing just  where  the  remedies  should  be 
employed. 

If,  for  example,  the  engine  stops  with 
the  clutch  in,  it  may  be  due  to  a  sudden 
overload  from  an  effort  to  start  too 
quickly,  or  to  some  difficulty  with  the 
transmission  system  or  running  gear. 
But,  obviously,  before  suspecting  this 
and  wasting  time  looking  for  it,  throw- 
ing out  the  clutch  and  attempting  to 
start  the  engine  is  the  scientific  thing  to 
do.  If  the  engine  starts  and  then  stops 
again  upon  a  slow  gentle  engagement  of 
the  clutch,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
power  system  is  not  at  fault.  It  is 
equally  logical  to  assume  the  contrary  if 
the  motor  repeats  the  same  stopping 
symptoms  with  the  clutch  disengaged. 

But  even  then  there  are  two  hundred 
possible  "  troubles,"  any  one  of  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and 


the  task  is  to  find  the  right  one  at  once. 
To  simplify  this  the  first  thing  to  re- 
member is  that,  with  the  clutch  out,  the 
cause  of  engine  troubles  must  lie  in  one, 
perhaps  more,  of  the  following  four 
regions  of  the  mechanism :  ( i )  ignition 
system;  (2)  lubrication  system:  (3) 
fuel  supply  system;  (4)  the  motor  itself. 
Again,  the  problem  is  still  further  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that  engine  troubles 
are  almost  invariably  manifested  in  one 
of  three  ways :  ( 1 )  motor  stopping  sud- 
denly; (2)  misfiring,  evident  either  in 
difficulty  in  starting  or  gradual  stopping  ; 
(3)  perceptible  loss  of  power  without 
misfiring. 

While  this  classification  of  engine  ail- 
ments and  the  regions  of  their  cause 
makes  possible  a  scientific  arrangement 
of  the  trouble-finder's  task,  it  also  indi- 
cates his  need  of  a  system  in  accordance 
with  which  he  may  thread  his  way 
through  the  permutations  and  combina- 
tions possible  among  these  three  broad 
motor  symptoms  and  four  regions  of 
cause. 

Brands  of  Engine   Trouble 

As  a  compact  analysis  of  such  a  sys- 
tem the  accompanying  tables  of  engine 
troubles  have  been  arranged.  They  en- 
able the  inexperienced  motorist  to  com- 
prehend almost  at  a  glance  the  logic  of 
trouble-finding,  and  furnish  him  with  a 
safe  guide  in  accordance  with  which  he 
may  expand  his  study  and  experience  to 
a  detailed  system  of  his  own  in  trouble- 
finding.  In  order  that  he  may  use  the 
tables  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  only  to  their  salient  points. 

It  is  the  assumption  throughout  that 
the  indicated  symptom  occurs  or  repeats 
itself  with  the  clutch  out  of  engagement. 
In  practice,  naturally,  the  stoppage  of 
the  engine  will  almost  always  occur 
while  you  are  driving  and  will  first  be 
detected  by  your  ear  from  a  total  ab- 
sence of  explosions  in  the  cylinder.  You 
will  throw  out  the  clutch,  bring  the  car 
to  a  standstill,  and  attempt  to  crank  the 
motor.  If  you  feel  no  compression,  the 
logical  assumption  is  that  the  trouble  is 
one  enumerated  under  that  head.  If  you 
do  feel  compression  and  yet  the  mixture 
fails  to  ignite  despite  the  existence  of  a 
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strong  spark,  it  is  not  yet  fair  to  blame 
the  ignition  system.  But  with  good  com- 
pression and  no  spark  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  ignition  should  receive 
first  attention. 

With  no  compression  the  trouble  nar- 
rows down  to  the  lubricating  or  cooling 
system,  or  to  some  mechanical  defect  in 
the  motor  mechanism  itself.  With  com- 
pression and  spark  the  fuel  system  lies 
under  suspicion.  But  with  these  primary 
distinctions  in  mind  it  must  be  said  that 
most  engine  troubles  are  due  to  faulty 
ignition,  and  in  funning  this  down 
your  earliest  expertness  will  probably  be 
acquired. 

Trouble  in  the  Circuit 

Having  satisfied  yourself  as  to  com- 
pression by  cranking  the  motor,  you 
eliminate  it  by  opening  the  pet  cocks  of 
the  cylinders  as  the  first  step  in  running 
down  an  ignition  trouble.  This  enables 
you  to  turn  the  motor  over  easily  by 
hand  while  noticing  whether  the  vibra- 
tors "  buzz."  Suppose  your  motor  is  of 
the  multiple-cylinder  type  with  separate 
coils  for  each  cylinder,  ignition  being  of 
the  jump  spark  variety,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  ignition  would  not  cease 
simultaneously  in  all  the  cylinders  unless 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  primary  circuit. 
If,  on  turning  the  motor  over,  none  of 
the  vibrators  buzz,  you  may  be  sure  this 
is  the  case.  If  they  do  buzz,  the  trouble 
may  be  in  the  ground  connection  of  the 
secondary  circuit. 

In  case  they  do  not,  therefore,  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fault  is  some- 
where in  the  primary  circuit,  or  that  the 
supply  of  current  is  in  some  way  cut  off 
at  the  batteries  or  magneto  or  the  switch. 
If  you  are  careful  in  habit  you  will  have 
eliminated  the  last  named  possibility  by 
examining  the  switch  before  dismount- 
ing, after  the  motor  stalls.  I  recall 
one  very  laughable  case  where  fifteen 
minutes  were  wasted  on  a  hurry  trip  to 
a  ball  game,  before  it  was  discovered  that 
the  coat  sleeve  of  an  extra  passenger, 
seated  on  the  floor  in  front,  had  brushed 
the  switch  to  "  off." 

In  case  the  motor  stalls  suddenly,  there- 
fore, the  first  thought  of  the  motorist 
should  be  not  only  to  see  that  the  switch 


is  on,  but  that  it  is  not  bent  and  that  its 
parts  make  perfect  contact.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  wire  connections  to  batteries  or 
magneto  should  be  tested  for  security 
and  contact.  Even  if  tight,  the  surfaces 
must  be  entirely  free  from  dirt  or  cor- 
rosion of  any  kind.  The  connecting 
wires  between  the  battery  cells  must  be 
tested  for  connections  and  possible  breaks 
beneath  the  insulating  covering.  The 
latter  can  be  felt  by  bending  the  wire 
slightly  but  rather  sharply  between 
finger  and  thumb  along  its  length.  As- 
certain that  the  connections  of  the 
grounding  wire  are  perfect  and  likewise 
those  of  the  wire  from  battery  to  switch. 

After  going  over  the  whole  primary 
circuit  in  this  way  and  making  sure  that 
the  timer  is  perfectly  connected,  that  its 
rotor  is  not  loose  or  its  contact  against 
the  stationary  portions  infirm,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  batteries  are  at  fault, 
which  can  be  ascertained  and  remedied 
at  once  by  switching  on  the  reserve  set 
if  the  car  is  arranged  for  this.  Other- 
wise, each  cell  should  be  tested,  prefer- 
ably with  the  ammeter,  and  new  ones 
connected  in  to  bring  the  current  up  to 
proper  strength. 

In  the  more  modern  system  where 
magneto  and  batteries  are  interchange- 
able, if  the  switching  on  of  the  batteries 
remedies  the  trouble,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
lies  somewhere  in  the  magneto  or  its  con- 
nections. The  advantage  of  this  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  correction  can  be 
made  after  completing  the  trip  with  the 
batteries. 

Where  the  stoppage  of  the  motor  is 
immediate  with  total  absence  of  spark 
the  above  method  of  going  over  the  igni- 
tion system  should  reveal  the  trouble. 
Elimination  is  somewhat  more  intricate 
when  the  stoppage  occurs  only  after  a 
series  of  misfires  or  when  the  engine 
starts  with  difficulty  or  continues  to  lose 
power.  Since  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  at  least  partial  ignition,  misfiring  puts 
the  burden  of  suspicion  upon  the  ignition 
system,  although  it  may  less  frequently 
be  due  to  the  fuel  supply,  or  to  motor 
adjustment.  Loss  of  power  without  mis- 
firing is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  trouble 
in  one  or  both  of  these  two  regions. 

If  the  motor  dies  down  after  misfire, 
or  starts  after  prolonged  effort  with  mis- 
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firing,  we  must  suspect  the  secondary  as 
well  as  the  primary  circuit.  The  pro- 
cedure is  to  turn  the  motor  over  by  hand 
as  before  described.  If  none  of  the  vi- 
brators buzz  the  primary  circuit  between 
timer  and  batteries  or  magneto  should 
first  be  looked  to.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  or  more  of  the  vibrators  act,  but  all 
do  not,  examine  the  primary  wiring  be- 
tween the  coils  of  the  inactive  vibrators 
and  the  rotor  of  the  timer,  with  special 
reference  to  their  connections  and  any 
breaks  beneath  the  insulation. 

The  proper  working  of  the  rotor  and 
its  contacts  should  be  examined,  and  like- 
wise the  adjustment  screws  on  the  vibra- 
tors to  see  that  none  has  worked  out  of 
contact  with  its  vibrator  spring.  If  no 
faulty  adjustments  are  found  in  this  way, 
there  may  possibly  be  a  break  in  the 
primary  winding  within  the  coil,  though 
this  is  the  last  thing  to  suspect  in  either 
circuit. 

Secondary  if  Not  Primary 

If  all  the  vibrators  buzz,  after  stop- 
page with  misfire,  the  secondary  circuit 
may  be  suspected.  Disconnect  the  wires 
from  the  spark  plugs,  and  arrange  them 
so  that  the  ends  are  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  outer  cylinder  walls, 
without  touching  them.  If  on  turning 
over  the  motor,  a  spark  jumps  from  one 
or  more  wires,  but  not  from  all,  look 
for  a  poor  connection  of  the  inactive 
wires  with  either  the  coil  or  the  ground 
circuit. 

Look  for  possible  short  circuiting  be- 
tween the  coil  and  the  plug,  either  due 
to  worn  insulation  or  to  oil  rotting  the 
insulating  rubber.  If  this  is  suspected, 
move  the  end  of  the  faulty  wire  nearer 
to  the  outer  cylinder  wall.  If  a  spark 
will  jump  across  a  shorter  gap  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  there  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  a  short  circuit  within  the 
length  of  the  wiring. 

If,  on  turning  over  the  motor,  sparks 
jump  from  the  ends  of  all  the  wires, 
placed  as  above  described,  you  will  have 
to  go  after  the  spark  plugs.  First  see 
that  the  ends  are  clean  and  the  points  at 
the  right  distance  apart.  Then  connect 
them  with  their  respective  wires,  place 
them    with    the    porcelains    far   enough 


away  from  any  metal  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rent jumping  directly  to  the  cylinders, 
then  turn  the  motor  over.  The  plugs 
that  do  not  show  a  spark  under  these 
conditions  must  be  replaced. 

Such,  in  skeleton  outline,  is  the  method 
of  procedure  which  the  motorist  may 
adopt  in  running  down  ignition  troubles 
in  accordance  with  the  tables.  Experi- 
ence will  enable  him  to  improve  his 
technique  along  these  lines,  and  also 
along  those  indicated  for  cases  when  he 
is  convinced  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
fuel  system  or  the  motor  itself.  The 
two  latter  classes  of  troubles  are  more 
infrequent,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  car  that  is  regularly  examined. 

A  good  carburetor,  with  proper  care, 
should  rarely  be  a  source  of  trouble. 
Should  the  fuel  system  fall  under  sus- 
picion, the  tank  should  first  be  examined 
to  see  that  it  is  not  nearly  empty  and 
that  the  air  vent  is  not  stopped.  The 
fuel  pipe  and  valve  should  next  be  ex- 
amined, and  then  the  carburetor  for  any 
evidence  of  leakage.  If  there  is  none, 
perhaps  the  float  valve  is  leaking,  or  the 
throttle  adjustment  loose,  causing  flood- 
ing. 

If  these  adjustments  prove  correct, 
the  air  valve  may  be  clogged.  In  either 
case,  too  much  gasoline  or  too  little  air, 
there  will  occur  persistent  smoking  at 
the  exhaust,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to 
continue,  misfiring  will  ensue  from  soot- 
ing of  the  spark  plugs,  that  will  add 
an  ignition  trouble  which  must  also  be 
remedied  in  connection  with  the  fuel 
trouble. 

The  converse  is  too  weak  a  mixture 
which  likewise  causes  misfire  and  usu- 
ally manifests  itself  by  explosions  in  the 
muffler.  Insufficient  supply  of  gasoline 
or  excessive  supply  of  air  is  to  be  sus- 
pected. If  it  takes  longer  than  usual  to 
flood  the  carburetor  by  depressing  the 
float,  look  for  an  obstruction  clogging 
the  jet  or  in  the  inlet  pipe.  Open  the 
drip  valve  near  the  carburetor,  and  if 
the  gasoline  flows  slowly  or  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  cock,  it  indicates  that  the 
pipe  and  not  the  carburetor  needs  clean- 
ing. Otherwise  the  jet  needs  cleaning, 
or  the  inlet  valve  is  not  properly  seated 
or  is  not  adjusted  to  close  automatically 
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with  reference  to  motor  speed.  Again 
the  strainer  gauze  may  be  clogged  with 
impurities  or  a  small  particle  slipped 
through  and  into  the  opening  of  the 
needle  valve. 

If  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  gasoline 
supply,  bad  adjustment  of  the  automatic 
air  valve  or  weakening  of  its  spring 
should  be  looked  for.  Whenever  engine 
troubles  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
fuel  system,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  search 
by  removing  the  muffler  and  noting  the 
color  of  the  flame  from  the  exhaust.  If 
the  mixture  is  right  the  flame  should  be 
bright  blue.  Too  much  gasoline  gives 
a  red  flame,  and  too  much  air  a  yellow- 
ish green  one. 

If  you  have  narrowed  down  the  sphere 
of  trouble  to  the  motor  itself,  the  first 
thing  is  to  examine  the  valves.  See 
that  no  spring  or  stem  is  broken,  bent, 
gummed,  or  otherwise  impaired.  Make 
sure  that  the  seatings  are  perfect  and  the 
springs  not  weakened.  Note  whether 
valve  stems  and  cam-followers  are  in 
perfect  contact. 


If  the  trouble  does  not  lie  with  the 
valves,  search  for  obstructions  in  the 
muffler  or  the  exhaust  pipe.  If  these 
do  not  exist,  and  you  find  no  overheated 
bearings,  no  lack  of  oil  or  water  supply, 
and  no  loose  or  stripped  gears  or  pin- 
ions, no  nuts  worked  loose  from  imper- 
fect pinning  or  locking,  then  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  the  trouble  with  the 
motor  is  within  the  cylinders  and  means 
sending  it  to  the  shop  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  pistons,  piston  rings,  and 
cylinder  walls  for  wear  and  scoring. 

All  too  meager,  as  limited  space  must 
necessarily  make  these  hints,  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  motorist 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  main  re- 
gions of  trouble  finding.  In  connection 
with  the  table  they  should  enable  the 
fairly  patient  and  persistent  tyro  to 
shape  his  study  and  experience  so  that 
in  the  briefest  possible  period  "troubles" 
will  have  the  minimum  amount  of  terror 
for  him.  He  will  save  much  of  his  own 
temper  and  increase  the  life  and  useful- 
ness of  his  car  in  the  process. 


IF   THE    ENGINE 
High  Tension  Magneto 

Armature   shaft  not  turning. 

Cable    to    switch    for    shutting    off    magneto 
short   circuited. 

Circuit  breaker  out  of  action,  failure  to  lock 
adjusting  screw. 

Circuit  breaker  points  burned  away,  no  con- 
tact made. 

Circuit  breaker  points  separated  by  dirt. 

Circuit   breaker  points   roughened,   pitted  or 
blackened. 

High  tension  short  circuit  between  armature 
or  coil  secondary  and  distributor. 

Distributor  short  circuited. 

Safety  spark  gap  too  short. 

Loss  of  magnetism  in  field  magnets. 

Condenser  broken  down. 

Secondary  winding  insulation  broken  down. 

Low  Tension  Magneto 
Switch  in  off  position. 
Armature  shaft  not  turning. 
Wire  to  bus-bar  broken  or  short  circuited. 
Collector  brush  fouled  or  broken. 
Magneto  out  of  time  with  make  and  break 

mechanisms. 
Loss  of  magnetism  in  field  magnets. 


STALLS    WITH    NO    SPARK 

Battery  Systems 
(See  first  if   batteries   are  too  weak) 
Switch  in  off  position. 
Switch  plug  loose. 
Connection    in    or    at    switch    loosened    or 

broken. 
Battery  ground  wire  loosened  or  broken. 
Wire    at   battery   binding   posts   loosened   or 

disconnected. 
Wire  from  battery  to  coil  or  switch  broken. 
Insulation  on  battery  wire  to  coil  or  switch 

worn,  causing  short  circuit. 
Timer  rotor  loose  on  shaft   and  not  driven. 
Timer  contacts  burned  away   (no  contact). 
Timer   roller   or  plunger   spring   weakened, 

broken  or  disconnected. 
Vibrator  points  fused,  pitted,  or  blackened. 
Vibrator  point  adjustments  loosened. 
Vibrator    and    adjusting    screw    post    short 

circuited. 
High  tension  wire  disconnected  from  coil  or 

distributor. 
High  tension  wire  between  coil  and  distribu- 
tor broken  or  leaky. 
High  tension  distributor  dirty,  causing  short 

circuit. 
Distributor    rotor    loose    on    shaft    and    not 

turning. 


HOW   TO    FIND    THE    MOTOR   TROUBLE 
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Condenser  broken   down.  Circuit  breaker    actuating   spring   broken    or 

Insulation     of     secondary     winding  broken         stretched. 

down.  Circuit  breaker  contact   insufficient   in   dura- 
Circuit  breaker   lever  stuck.  tion. 


IF    THE    ENGINE    STALLS 
Fuel  Supply 
(See   that  fuel   valve   is  open) 
Float  mechanism   stuck. 
Dirt  under  float  valve. 
Float  valve  leaky. 
Float  perforated  or  water-logged. 
Throttle    valve    disconnected    from    control 

device. 
Carburetor  air  valve  stuck,  spring  weakened 

or  broken. 
Air  vent  passage  between  float  chamber  and 

atmosphere  plugged. 
Intake  pipe  fractured. 
Water  in  fuel. 
Spray  nozzle  plugged. 
Carburetor     adjustment     wrong;      see     fuel 

level,    nozzle    and    air   valve    adjustments. 
Tank  punctured. 

Leak  in  or  around  tank  filler  cap. 
Pressure  leak  in  hand  pump  line. 
Pipe  to  pressure  check  valve  leaky. 


WITH    STRONG    SPARK 

Gauze  strainer  in  pipe  to  check  valve  dirty. 
Check  valve  stuck. 

Pressure  pipe  to  tank  broken  or  clogged. 
Pressure  regulating  valve   adjustment  lost. 
Fuel     pipe     to     auxiliary     tank     broken     or 

plugged. 
Fuel   pipe  from  auxiliary  tank  to  carburetor 

broken  or  plugged. 
Auxiliary  tank   level    controlling  mechanism 

stuck. 

Spark    Timing 

Timer  or  circuit  breaker  shifting  link  dis- 
connected. 

Timer  or  circuit  breaker  rotor  shifted  with 
reference  to   driving  shaft. 

Timer  or  circuit  breaker  shaft  driving  gears 
shifted. 

Magneto    armature   driving  gear  shifted. 

High  tension  wires  connected  to  wrong 
plugs. 


IF    THE    ENGINE    STALLS 

(or  Impossibility 

External  Causes 
No  oil  in  lubricator. 
Disconnected   lubricator   drive. 
Lubricator    adjustment    improperly   made    or 

lost. 
No  pressure  on  oil    (in  gas  pressure  system). 
No  water  in  cooler. 
Pump   drive  sheared  or   disconnected. 
Radiator    fan    belt    broken,    disconnected    or 

slipping. 
Water-piping   passage   closed. 
Timing    pinion    or    gear    on    crank    or    cam 

shaft  loose. 


WITH    NO    COMPRESSION 
to  Crank  Motor) 

Internal  Causes 

Timing  pinion  or  gear  stripped. 

Hot  engine,  see  above  externally  apparent 
causes  of  no  compression. 

Crank  or  connecting  rod  bearing  overheated 
or   seized. 

Piston  overheated  or  seized. 

Flywheel  jammed  (in  inclosed  flywheel  en- 
gines). 

Timing  gear  or  gears  broken  or  jammed. 

Connecting   rod   disconnected. 

Connecting  rod  bent  or  broken. 

Crankshaft  bent  or  broken. 


IF   THE    ENGINE   "MISSES"    OR    LOSES    POWER    [or    starts    with    difficulty) 
WITH    SOURCE    OF    TROUBLE    IN    IGNITION    SYSTEM 

primary     circuit 


High  Tension  Magneto 

Cable  to  switch  momentarily  short  circuited. 

Spark  plug  fouled  or  broken. 

High  tension  wire  to  spark  plug  discon- 
nected. 

Spark  plug  gap  too   great. 

Circuit  breaker  points  dirty,  burned,  pitted, 
blackened,   etc. 

High  tension  distributor  damp  or  dirty. 


Wire     or     insulation 

broken. 
Collector  brush  dirty  or  worn. 
Examine  all   external   wiring  insulation. 
Gradual  loss  of  magnetism  in  field  magnets. 

Low  Tension  Magneto 
Make  and  break  inoperative,  spring  broken, 
bearings  stuck,  etc. 
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Make    and   break   mechanism   fouled. 
Bus-bar   connections    loosened. 
Binding    post    connection    at    magneto    loos- 
ened. 
Collector  brush  worn   or  dirty. 
Loss  of  magnetism  in  field  magnets. 

Battery  Systems 
(See   first  if  batteries  are  too   weak) 

Test  voltage   and    amperage   for   weak    bat- 
tery. 

Timer  or  circuit  breaker  arc  of  contact  too 
long. 

Tension  on  vibrator  too  great. 

Vibrator    or    circuit    breaker    contact    screw 
set   down  too  far. 

Low    tension   wiring   leaky,    due   to    poor   or 
broken   insulation. 


Switch  plug  or  lever  loosened. 

Spark  plug  fouled  or  broken. 

Spark  plug  gap  excessive. 

Wire    to    spark    plug    disconnected    or    short 

circuited. 
Wire    or   connection    from   battery   or   timer 

to  coil  broken  or  loosened. 
Vibrator  stuck,   points   fused. 
Vibrator  points  burned,  dirty  or  roughened. 
Tension  on   vibrator   insufficient. 
Tension  on  vibrator  too  great. 
Coil  condenser  damaged. 
Insulation   in  coil   secondary  damaged. 
High  tension  distributor  dirty,  wet  or  worn. 
Circuit      breaker     worn,      dirty,    or     points 

burned. 
Circuit   breaker   spring   weakened. 


WITH    SOURCE    OF    TROUBLE    IN    FUEL    SUPPLY 


Fuel  Tank    and  Pipe  Line 
Tank    nearly    empty. 
Tank  vent  partially  stopped. 
Fuel   pipe  valve  partially  closed. 
Fuel   pipe  partially  stopped. 
Pressure  weakened    (in  pressure  systems). 
Water  in  fuel. 

Carburetor  Troubles 
Float  valve  leaky. 


Fuel   adjustment  loosened. 
Air  valve  action  clogged. 
Fuel   adjustment  loosened. 
Air  valve  spring  weakened  or  broken. 
Air  vent  to  float  chamber  partially  stopped. 
Float  chamber  contains  dirt  or  water. 
Spray  nozzle  partially  stopped  up. 
Intake  pipe   leaky. 


WITH    SOURCE    OF    TROUBLE    IN    ENGINE 


Mechanical  Troubles 
(First   examine   muffler) 

Valve  spring  or  stem  broken. 
Valve  stem  bent  or  gummed. 
Valve  spring  weakened. 
Valves  leaky    (carbon  on  seats). 
Valve    stem    and    cam-follower    always   con- 
tacting. 


Cylinders  and  valves  carbonized. 

Piston  rings  gummed  or  broken. 

Piston  ring  slots  in   line. 

Cam  worn,  shifted  or  broken. 

Piston  head  or  cylinder  wall  cracked. 

Piston  rings  and  cylinder  walls  scored. 


WITH    LOSS    OF    POWER    IN  ENGINE    WITHOUT    MISFIRE 

Motor  Loses  Power  Valve  springs  weakened. 

/xxr-.L             i-    j            ■    '•      \  Cam-followers,  valve  stem  ends,   push  rods, 

(Without  cylinders  missing)  '                                  >  v                 t 

rocker   arms,   cams,    etc.,   worn. 

Ignition      system      adjustments      shifted      or  Valve  mechanism   adjustment  lost,   resulting 

wrongly   set.  in   lost  timing. 

Carburetor    adjustments    shifted   or   wrongly  Intake  piping  leaky. 

set.  Muffler  or  exhaust  pipe  obstructed. 

Lubricating  or  cooling   systems  not  working  Engine   bearings   overheated. 

properly.  Compression    weak. 

Valves  leaky.  Spark     plug,     priming    cock    or    plug    over 

Batteries   weakened.  valve    leaking. 


The  data  in  this  table  is  based  on  Motor's   Trouble  Chart. 


PLANNING     FOR    BEAUTY    IN 
LAWNS    AND    SHMJBBEKY 

Jbt/  £.  />  Powe// 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


COME  now  to  a  most  delightful 
part  of  my  general  subject,  where 
your  training  and  your  creative  art 
will  find  exercise  and  you  can  con- 
struct your  ideas  with  plants  and 
trees — only  do  not  make  too  much 
of  your  freedom  in  the  way  of  express- 
ing preconceived  or  inherited  notions, 
not  to  say  whims  and  oddities.  Nature 
must  still  be  your  very  strict  adviser, 
to  be  counciled  at  every  turn,  and  we 
shall  hope  not  to  see  a  lot  of  leveling 
and  hacking  down  of  beautifully  carved 
knolls,  or  the  cutting  away  of  trees  that 
Nature  spent  two  or  three  hundred  years 
in  building.  Now,  if  ever,  we  must  have 
common  sense,  or  we  shall  make  our 
home  a  mere  composite  of  badly  related 
bits  and  strips — called  lawns. 

Let  Nature  alone,  and  she  will  plant 
shrubberies  almost  everywhere,  lots  of 
them  and  the  finest  that  ever  were  con- 
ceived. She  will  cover  the  hillsides  with 
them,  and  there  will  be  others  down  by 
the  creeks  and  wherever  else  she  can 
twist  a  brook  to  and  fro  through  the 
meadows.  She  sets  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels  to  bringing  seeds,  some  of  them 
stolen  from  our  gardens,  and  she  tells 
them  where  to  plant  them. 

This  is  good  for  the  birds  for  it  will 
give  them  their  future  food,  and  to  us 
it  gives  butternut  groves  and  maple 
groves  for  nuts  and  for  sugar,  besides 
acres  of  poems,  rhododendrons,  and 
lawns  of  mint  and  forget-me-not.  A 
few  of  her  shrubs  are  provided  with 
roots  that  run  under  other  roots  and  so 
get  hold  of  the  ground  in  spite  of  rivals. 
In  this  way  we   find   great  patches   of 


sumac  along  the  hillsides  and  big  patches 
of  elders  in  the  hollows. 

She  plants  her  forests  in  the  same  way, 
her  great  hemlock  woods  and  her  beech 
groves  —  but  always  with  shrubberies 
fronting  them.  I  cannot  forget  the  deep 
glens,  visited  in  my  boyhood  with  only 
my  dog  for  a  companion,  where  a  pro- 
jecting promontory  of  blue  and  red  shale 
was  grasped  and  held  together  with  long 
naked  roots  of  a  single  huge  hemlock. 
These  roots  grasped  every  bit  of  dirt, 
feeding  and  trailing  until  they  reached 
the  brook  below.  I  dragged  rails  and 
fenced  in  the  whole  glen,  and  to-day 
when  I  visit  that  glen  I  sit  under  the 
huge  trees  that  look  over  the  precipice 
and  listen  to  the  brook  song  among  the 
wild  raspberries  far  below. 

Witch-hazels  have  found  soil  enough 
for  their  roots,  and  wild  strawberries 
creep  up  and  down.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  shrubbery  of  all  sorts  of  wild  things, 
out  of  which  have  risen,  by  competition, 
tall  lindens,  straight  as  arrows.  Some 
one  has  removed  the  rails  and  with  sharp 
tools  cut  away  at  the  glen  openings,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  apple  trees,  grafted  to 
Pound  Sweets  and  Northern  Spys. 

There  never  were  finer  shrubberies 
than  those  that  were  planted  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  old  zigzag  rail  fences,  where 
the  wild  sloes  shook  hands  with  the 
hopple  bushes  and  the  great  white-flow- 
ering elder  or  golden-rods  nestled  close 
to  wild  asters,  with  borders  of  tansy  and 
boneset.  In  June  the  wild  strawberries 
widened  this  border  and  hid  their  big 
clusters  under  burdock  and  mullein 
leaves — like  little  wild  rabbits.     In  the 
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West  I  used  to  envy  the  great  wide- 
winged  wild  thorns,  covered  with  grapes 
and  making  cool  arbors  everywhere  in 
the  middle  of  oak  forests.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts you  have  seen  what  Nature 
can  do  on  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  in 
the  Greenfield  valleys,  while  the 
dwarfed  white  pines  of  New  Hampshire 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world. 

Nature  loves  this  way  of  doing  beau- 
tiful things  everywhere.  She  sends  her 
robins  over  into  our  costly  gardens,  col- 
lecting seeds  of  rare  shrubs  and  sowing 
them  until  they  become  naturalized.  So 
I  find  among  the  hills  that  border  my 
Oriskany  Valley,  rare  viburnums,  Cra- 
taegus, and  lilacs,  with  not  a  few  Tar- 
tarian honeysuckles  and  other  shrubs 
from  Siberia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I  enlarge  a  little  on  this  only 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  never  learned 
to  do  this  business  any  better  than  Na- 
ture, or  to  make  shrubberies  finer  than 
we  can  find  in  the  wild. 

Nature's  Forest  Planting 

Walking  through  Senator  Root's  fa- 
mous forest  plantations,  of  which  the 
country  has  heard  a  good  deal  lately,  I 
found  the  ground  dotted  everywhere 
with  miniature  maples  and  elms  and 
white  ash  and  butternuts,  and  not  a  few 
delicate  young  hemlocks — that  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  evergreens.  Along  the  lee 
of  his  older  woods  there  were  thousands 
of  small  beeches,  inviting  the  planter  to 
use  them.  Nature  could  have  done  all 
the  forest  planting  that  was  necessary, 
and  would  have  done  it  far  better  than 
even  Mr.  Pinchot  himself,  if  left  alone. 

I  advise  you  if  you  want  anything  of 
the  kind  to  shut  out  the  cattle  and  see 
what  Nature  will  accomplish.  She  knows 
what  the  soil  wants,  and  then  she  knows 
what  the  shrubs  and  trees  want.  She 
makes  no  mistakes  in  the  way  of  trying 
to  grow  chestnuts  where  there  should 
be  maples,  or  pines  where  there  should 
be  only  deciduous  trees.  Her  forests 
and  shrubberies  are  wonderfully  corre- 
lated, and  in  infinite  variety. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  our  own  shrub- 
bery planting,  making  sure  that  we  do 
not  foolishly  undertake  the  conventional. 


You  already  have  a  general  plan  of  your 
place,  and  your  house  is  built  into  the 
plan.  You  did  not  shape  the  grounds 
to  your  house,  but  your  house  to  the 
grounds.  In  this  process  you  have  had 
suggested  to  you,  I  do  not  doubt,  places 
where  you  would  like  to  plant  a  shrub- 
bery, or  a  tree  lawn,  or  a  flower  lawn, 
or  a  grass  lawn. 

How  far  we  can  follow  our  first  im- 
pulses we  shall  find  out  a  little  later. 
But  one  or  two  things  must  be  set  down 
as  axioms,  and  the  first  of  these  is,  do 
not  try  to  exploit  your  place  for  the  eye 
of  the  public — that  is,  do  not  plant  for 
those  people  to  look  at  who  happen  to 
be  driving  by.  I  do  not  question  our 
duty  to  make  our  places  agreeable  to 
travelers,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
our  own  private  needs  and  rights. 

If  you  are  a  person  of  wealth,  the 
shrubbery  is  your  chance  for  gracious  en- 
joyment and  retreat,  and  if  you  are  not 
wealthy,  nevertheless  a  shrubbery  is  the 
best  method  you  have  of  resting  yourself 
in  quiet,  while  enjoying  a  full  display 
of  flowers.  No  other  plants  and  no 
other  sort  of  garden  will  give  you  any- 
thing like  as  much  of  an  array  of  the 
beautiful  as  the  shrubbery — and  at  the 
same  cost  of  money  and  labor.  Through 
April,  May,  and  early  June  the  shrub- 
bery is  the  one  gorgeous  expression  of 
spring  joy,  and  with  discretion  you  may 
so  arrange  your  planting  that  there  shall 
be  a  plenty  of  blossoming  varieties  in  the 
later  months;  but  always,  and  at  all 
times,  keep  in  mind  that  the  shrubbery 
is  particularly  your  private  property. 

For  this  reason  I  would  not  place  a 
collection  of  shrubs  directly  in  front  of 
my  house,  between  my  house  and  the 
street.  Let  it  be  where  the  morning  sun 
strikes  it  and  where  the  moon  also  lights 
it  up  for  the  honeysuckles  that  only  send 
out  their  sweetness  at  night  and  woo  the 
moths  instead  of  the  butterflies.  Group- 
ing is  all  right  for  some  things,  but  the 
general  rule  should  be  to  allow  the  larger 
growing  sorts  to  occupy  the  prominent 
places,  and  then  associate  the  smaller 
growing  with  those  already  planted,  al- 
ways avoiding  crowding. 

The  present  fashion  likes  to  affiliate 
great  numbers  of  spireas,  deutzias,  and 
similar  floriferous  shrubs  in  close  masses. 


A    PERFECT    LAWN    INNOCENT    OF    THE    LAWN    MOWER. 


During  the  blossoming  season  this  pro- 
vides a  large  show,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  colored  crimson  in  the  autumn  the 
display  is  attractive. 

For  my  part  I  love  the  shrub  itself. 
I  like  to  see  what  the  bush  itself  stands 
for,  and  in  all  cases  you  will  find  that 
Nature  means  something  very  particular 
and  special  by  her  forms  of  growth. 
Jamming  plants  together  and  intertwin- 
ing their  limbs  gives  you  no  chance  for 
comprehending  the  individual  plant  and 
the  peculiarity  of  foliage,  or  of  growth. 
The  fashion  also  is  fit  only  for  public 
displays,  and  you  will  find  that  shrub- 
beries planted  after  this  manner  are  gen- 
erally thrust  out  before  all  the  people  to 
look  at. 

What  we  are  planning  is  rather  a 
cozy  and  sweet-smelling  retreat,  where 
we  can  go  with  Nature  alone,  or  at  most 
with  a  very  choice  friend.  There  should 
be  seats  in  this  shrubbery  of  ours,  but 
not  conspicuous.  They  should  be  brown 
or  green,  Nature's  colors,  and  they 
should  be  half  hidden  under  the  bushes. 

Your  collection  should  be  made  large- 


ly from  your  own  native  woods,  for  you 
will  find  in  every  section  of  the  country 
quite  a  number  of  sorts  of  shrubs,  of  real 
beauty  and  quality,  but  rarely  trans- 
ferred to  our  homesteads.  Scattered 
about  the  woods  in  central  New  York,  I 
think  I  could  find  at  least  fifty  charm- 
ing and  very  companionable  plants.  The 
sumac  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised,  and 
in  some  of  its  forms  it  can  be  found  in 
a  dozen  States. 

Horatio  Seymour,  the  mate  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  among  our  statesmen 
as  a  Nature  lover,  called  the  common 
elder  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Ameri- 
can shrubs.  It  certainly  is  something  re- 
markable, both  in  blossom  and  in  fruit- 
age. I  like  to  let  it  run  at  freedom  be- 
cause I  love  the  berries  in  tarts  as  well 
as  I  admire  them  on  the  bushes. 

The  hazel  and  witch-hopple  are  mar- 
velously  interesting  shrubs  and  can  be 
found  all  about  the  Northern  woods. 
The  witch  hazel  is  the  only  shrub  that 
blossoms  in  November  and  it  can  easily 
be  added  to  our  list.  Add  now  the  mag- 
nificent  laurels    and    rhododendrons,    if 
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you  live  where  the  limestone  does  not 
forbid  ;  while  the  evergreen  mahonia  will 
give  you  golden  balls  of  bloom,  if  you 
will  give  it  in  return  a  place  where  the 
winter's  sun  cannot  disturb  it.  It  will 
add  largely  to  your  pleasure,  however, 
if  I  leave  you  to  make  a  thorough  search 
of  the  woods  and  forest  edges  and  glens 
of  your  neighborhood  to  determine  for 
yourself  what  may  be  hidden  away  that 
deserves  to  be  brought  from  its  retreat. 

Collecting  for  a  shrubbery  a  few 
years  ago,  I  came  upon  a  weeping  form 
of  wild  cherry,  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  wild  cherry  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
had  as  good  fortune  with  a  cornus  alter- 
nifolia.  If  you  do  not  find  that  some  of 
the  seedlings  caused  by  bird  planting  are 
novel,  just  as  some  of  the  blackberries 
and  raspberries  that  are  bird  sown  are 
worth  the  transplanting  into  your  gar- 
den, then  I  shall  be  mistaken.  Keep 
your  eyes  always  wide  open  for  new 
things. 

In  this  hunt  of  yours  you  will  also 
find  something  else  of  very  great  inter- 
est, and  that  is  that  many  foreign  shrubs 
have  become  scattered  by  birds  eating 
the  fruit  in  gardens  and  voiding  the 
seeds  in  wild  places.  In  this  way  I  have 
quite  frequently  come  upon  Tartarian 
honeysuckles,  Siberian  maples,  English 
barberries,  rare  thorns,  European  euony- 
mus,  with  viburnums  and  lilacs,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  others 
nestled  in  the  glens  which  I  haunt  and 
waiting  for  sharper  eyes  than  mine. 

The  shrubbery  bursts  into  bloom  with 
the  first  tempting  rays  of  spring  sun- 
shine. First  comes  the  little  daphne,  and 
if  you  care,  you  may  cut  great  bunches 
of  this  shrub,  to  open  a  few  days  earlier 
indoors  in  water.  The  forsythias  al- 
most as  soon  become  great  masses  of 
gold,  floriferous  beyond  compare.  The 
Judas  trees  may  be  classed  as  shrubs,  and 
as  such  will  stand  well  at  the  front  of 
all  things  that  blossom.  Before  a  leaf 
appears  every  limb  and  twig  is  a  bou- 
quet of  lilac.  I  wonder  that  more  has 
not  been  made  of  this  grand  American 
small  tree  or  bush. 

Then  come  the  Japan  quinces  and  the 
lilacs,  and  the  procession  is  well  begun. 
You  always  regret  that  each  one  does 
not  last  longer  in  bloom,  yet  you  observe 


that  Nature's  arrangement  is  after  all 
the  best.  She  gives  you  just  one  or  two 
very  fine  things  at  a  time,  to  occupy  your 
full  attention. 

For  midsummer  and  early  autumn  we 
are  expected  to  turn  to  the  rose  garden 
and  the  fruit  gardens,  yet  we  have  a  few 
shrubs,  such  as  the  altheas  and  the  hy- 
drangeas, that  do  not  display  their 
beauty  until  August — although  the  no- 
blest of  all  the  hydrangeas  (a  new  find 
and  baptized  Arborescens  grandiflora) 
begins  to  blossom  in  June  and  continues 
until  October — a  magnificent  shrub  and 
finer  even  than  the  now  famous  panicu- 
lata.  At  this  time  also  quite  a  number 
of  the  May-blooming  shrubs  are  gay 
with  scarlet  or  purple  berries. 

Shrubbery    for   Fall   and    Winter 

A  little  later,  and  just  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving,  the  euonymus  breaks  open 
its  seed  pods  and  greets  us  with  a 
scarlet  display,  while  the  witch  hazel 
begins  its  autumn  flowering.  You  can- 
not have  too  many  high-bush  cranber- 
ries, not  only  to  attract  the  grosbeaks 
to  dine,  but  because  the  berries  make  a 
delicious  sauce,  very  like  the  true  cran- 
berry. For  myself  I  like  a  bush  of  bar- 
berries, not  only  before  my  windows, 
but  at  every  turn  of  my  drives,  warming 
up  the  landscape  with  brilliant  scarlet 
when  the  snow  is  covering  the  world  for 
five  successive  months;  these  berries  also 
make  a  delightful  jelly. 

Do  not  forget  to  plant  a  few  fine- 
growing  shrubs  around  your  barns  and 
outhouses.  I  cannot  say  positively  that 
the  cows  enjoy  the  lilacs  and  the  mock- 
oranges  and  the  honeysuckles  that  send 
their  perfume  into  the  stables,  but 
there  is  something  humanizing  about 
these  surroundings,  not  bad  at  all  for 
the  hired  men,  just  as  there  is  something 
economic  in  having  grapevines  that 
carry  bushels  of  fine  clusters  on  your 
barn  walls.  I  hate  stables  and  outbuild- 
ings that  are  divorced  from  the  beauti- 
ful. I  have  a  lingering  belief  that  the 
animals  are  happier  when  surrounded 
with  that  which  also  pleases  me. 

A  good  list  of  shrubs  for  you  to 
study,  but  not  strictly  to  follow,  would 
be,    for   April,    daphne;    for    May,   the 
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golden  forsythia  (not  quite  hardy), 
Japan  quinces  in  variety,  prunus  triloba, 
spireas  in  variety,  lilacs  in  variety,  vi- 
burnums (including  the  old-fashioned 
snowball — only  preferring  the  Japanese 
sort),  and  Tartarian  honeysuckles;  for 
June,  plant  lilacs  in  variety  of  the  later 
sorts,  deutzias  in  variety,  syringas  in 
great  variety,  peonies  in  variety,  vibur- 
nums of  a  later  sort,  clematis  for  climb- 
ing, cornus  alba  and  the  common  elder, 
with  rhododendrons  where  the  soil  will 
permit ;  and  for  July  and  August,  besides 


a  few  spireas   and   clematis   paniculata, 
plant  freely  of  altheas  and  hydrangeas. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  in  the 
planting  of  shrubs  we  avoid  the  conven- 
tional. Never  plant  them  in  rows,  un- 
less it  be  for  wind-breaks,  or  bordering 
straight  drives.  Seek  variety  in  all 
your  grouping.  Low-growing  shrubs 
should  be  planted  in  front  of  taller. 
Grow  as  a  rule  in  the  sod,  of  course 
forking  annually  around  each  plant;  I 
mean  by  this  that  formal  walks  should 
be  avoided.     If  your  shrubbery  is  large 
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enough,  you  should  arrange  it  so  that 
you  may  lose  yourself  when  strolling 
about  of  an  evening  or  a  morning.  Your 
noondays  should  be  spent  under  the 
shade  of  the  lawn  trees  or  in  the  orchard. 
Shrubs  that  are  suitable  for  hedges 
are  rare,  because  most  of  them  are  liable 
to  lean  over  too  far,  like  most  of  the 
spireas,  while  others  are  constantly  dy- 
ing out  in  twigs  that  deface  the  hedge. 
The  very  finest  of  all  shrubs  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Tartarian  or  bush  honey- 
suckle, but  I  have  mentioned  this  be- 
fore. This  shrub  appears  with  red 
flowers,  with  white,  and  with  pink. 
The  pink-flowering  is  a  little  more 
sturdy  in  growth  and  might  fairly  be 
selected  for  a  hedge.  I  have  secured  a 
seedling  with  an  exceedingly  deep  crim- 
son flower  and  sturdy  growth. 

The  Lilacs  and  Their  Uses 

Lilacs  are  defensible  for  this  purpose 
of  hedging,  but  they  will  die  out  in 
twigs  and  branches,  giving  us  great  an- 
noyance. I  have  seen  the  barberry  used 
as  a  hedge,  but  the  results  were  always 
disappointing.  Next  to  the  honeysuckle 
I  would  place  the  hydrangea  paniculata. 
This  shrub  will  stand  considerable  trim- 
ming, but  it  must  have  good  soil  to  do 
its  best.  Its  flowers  are  insignificant  if 
the  plants  are  starved.  I  think  the  new 
hydrangea  arborescens  will  also  make  a 
fine  hedge  plant,  although  its  growth  is 
more  slender. 

I  could  give  a  whole  page  wisely  to 
the  lilacs.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  only 
the  common  lilac  and  the  white,  and  the 
latter  was  quite  rare.  It  will  not  make 
a  fine  bush  unless  given  a  moist  location. 
The  Persian  lilacs  came  into  common 
use  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  have 
added  immensely  to  the  charm  of  our 
shrubberies.  They  are  much  more  deli- 
cate in  foliage  and  in  flowers,  but  the 
whole  bushes  become  a  solid  mass  of 
bloom  late  in  May.  The  French  hor- 
ticulturists have  been  sending  us  recently 
a  long  list  of  superb  new  sorts,  single, 
double,  and  semi-double. 

Princess  Alexandra,  a  white-flowered 
sort ;  Jean  Bart,  a  double  carmine ;  Leon 
Simon,  a  double  with  bluish  crimson 
flowers;   Ludwig   Spaeth,   of   a   reddish 


purple  hue  and  immensely  long  flower 
stems;  President  Grevy,  a  beautiful 
blue,  very  double,  and  with  flowerets  of 
the  largest  size;  and  Michael  Buchner, 
with  double  lilac-colored  flowers,  make 
a  half  dozen  of  the  finest  I  have  seen. 
They  are  all  of  them  very  hardy  and 
give  very  little  trouble  on  the  lawns  if 
they  have  reasonably  good  soil.  They 
will  not  stand  being  starved,  however, 
and,  as  they  are  all  grafted,  you  must 
look  out  not  to  let  the  suckers  have  a 
chance  to  grow. 

As  far  as  possible  I  am  using  the 
homely  old  names  for  the  shrubs  speci- 
fied, and  where  I  do  not  it  is  because 
they  are  not  known  by  any  more  famil- 
iar title  than  that  given,  either  in  the 
catalogues  or  in  common  parlance. 
When  I  call  upon  you  I  shall  expect 
you  to  show  me  a  place  that  you  have 
selected,  not  too  formal,  but  just  out 
of  the  line  of  your  daily  work,  near  the 
croquet  ground,  or  possibly  the  tennis 
court;  and  I  expect  to  find  a  bird's  nest 
in  every  bush.  If  there  is  a  damp  spot 
anywhere  about,  it  will  be  filled  with 
dogwood  and  surrounded  by  Judas 
trees. 

Hazel  bushes  and  hopple  bushes  will 
grow  in  the  shade  of  one  or  two  wild 
cherries,  wild  plums,  and  mountain  ash. 
If,  however,  you  cannot  spare  room 
enough  for  all  of  these  things,  just  have 
a  good  group  of  Persian  lilacs  for  me, 
another  of  spireas,  and  another  of 
mock-oranges,  although  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  like  any  shrub  better  than  the  old 
syringa,  with  a  fragrance  that  floats  off 
an  eighth  of  a  mile.  I  have  not  said 
half  enough  about  the  Judas  tree,  be- 
cause it  is  the  finest  very  early  shrub  in 
existence;  only  remember  that  its  wood 
is  brittle  and  you  had  better  grow  it  as 
a  small  tree. 

You  will  be  sure  to  find  seedlings 
from  most  of  your  shrubs,  coming  up 
year  after  year,  generally  to  be  mowed 
off  or  hoed  out.  Let  me  advise  you  to 
have  somewhere  along  by  your  berry 
gardens  or  plowed  fields  a  little  nursery 
to  which  you  can  transplant  these  chil- 
dren of  Nature  and  see  what  they  will 
come  to.  Give  them  in  charge  to  one 
of  your  boys  or  girls,  with  the  under- 
standing  that   he    shall   own    the    finer 
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ones.  In  this  way  you  will  bind  your 
children  to  country  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a  lot  of  very 
fine  new  varieties  of  shrubs. 

No  two  seedlings  will  come  just  alike. 
I  am  very  proud  of  my  cross-bred  mock- 
oranges  and  honeysuckles,  and  I  have 
one  barberry  that  outglorifies  everything 
in  the  catalogues.  This  business  of 
cross-breeding  is  very  simple  if  you  let 


should  be  made  up  of  trees,  in  a  grass 
plot,  not  sheared  every  day,  but  kept 
tidy  and  mowed  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  will  need  a  lot  of 
good  taste  to  create  a  lawn  of  this  sort, 
and  I  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  make 
robust  failures. 

Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  worse 
than  a  collection  of  weeping  trees,  or 
sheared  evergreens,  and  a  lot  of  odd  or 


UNDER  THE  SHELTER  OF  THE  BEECH  IN  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  DAY. 


the  bees  do  the  crossing,  and  you  only 
do  the  selecting. 

Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  does  not 
count  a  lawn  into  her  contrivances.  A 
lawn  implies  too  much  of  the  artificial 
for  her  somewhat  wild  notions  and  al- 
ways means  human  folk  about.  The 
cow  path  and  the  squirrel  track  she 
takes  into  her  reckoning,  but  no  straight 
walks  and  no  driveways,  and  certainly 
no  sheared  evergreens  or  sheared  grass 
plots. 

Lawns,  however,  we  must  have,  and 
a  right  sort  of  a  lawn  is  indicative  of 
civilization.  If  you  have  a  lawn  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  street,  at  all,  it 


peculiar  trees— forced  to  keep  compan- 
ionship which  they  do  not  like.  There 
are  some  trees  that  have  the  fidgets  so 
badly  under  these  circumstances  that 
they  become  diseased.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  strong  friendships 
among  trees.  The  oak  and  the  pine 
make  good  neighbors. 

The  white  elm  likes  to  be  alone — run- 
ning as  high  up  into  the  air  as  possible 
and  then  letting  its  limbs  droop  grace- 
fully down,  to  get  as  much  more  air  and 
sunshine  as  it  can.  It  spreads  over  the 
largest  possible  space  for  the  sun  to  kiss. 
The  red  elm  is  quite  another  thing  and 
has  never  lost  its  woodland  ways.     It 
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loses  its  lower  limbs,  but  has  never 
learned  how  to  run  up  aloft  and  spread 
out  a  canopy,  like  the  white  elm. 

While  planting  the  Kentucky  coffee 
tree,  one  must  know  that  the  female 
grows  almost  as  erect  as  a  Lombardy 
poplar,  while  the  male  tree  spreads  out 
through  a  surface  of  thirty  feet  in  diame- 
ter. It  needs  a  good  deal  of  this  prelim- 
inary knowledge  of  trees  to  avoid  seri- 
ous blunders.  While  the  maple  is  al- 
ways charming  for  shade,  you  must 
know  this  one  thing,  that  if  trimmed  up 
after  it  has  attained  size,  the  sun  strik- 
ing the  bark  will  surely  split  it.  Then 
will  set  in  the  worms  and  death. 

The  scarlet  maple  is  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful, and  better  yet  is  that  variety  of 
the  scarlet  which  we  call  swamp  maple. 
I  advise  you  to  go  into  a  marshy  place 
in  the  fall  and  note  the  wonderful  vari- 
ety of  coloring  among  the  maples;  then 
mark  two  or  three  of  the  more  beauti- 
ful for  transplanting. 

There  are,  however,  three  trees,  yes, 
four,  that  I  place  ahead  of  all  others  for 
single  lawn  trees.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  beech.  It  is  rather  slow  growing 
and  needs  room.  One  tree  is  quite 
enough  for  a  small  lawn,  much  better 
than  a  crowd  of  elbowed  affairs.  The 
beech  naturally  heads  out  very  low,  giv- 
ing you  just  room  under  the  limbs  for  a 
rustic  seat  and  a  bit  of  a  lawn  party. 

Next  to  the  beech  comes  the  Norway 
maple,  the  very  ideal  of  rapid  growth, 
glorious  foliage,  and  rich  coloring  in 
the  fall.  The  juice  of  this  tree  is  milky 
and  acrid,  preventing  the  attack  of 
worms.  I  do  not  remember  ever  see- 
ing a  Norway  maple  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree defoliated. 

Third  in  rank,  perhaps  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  front,  is  the  Catalpa  speciosa. 
America  should  be  proud  of  this  grand 
native  production.  The  wood  is  among 
the  very  richest  possessions  of  our  coun- 
try for  telegraph  poles  and  railroad  ties, 
while  in  May  there  is  not  a  woodland 
or  lawn  tree  that  gives  us  a  more  superb 
array  of  blossoms. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Teas,  now  an  old  man,  at 
Centerville,  Indiana,  some  years  ago 
sent  us  out  hybrids  of  the  native  catalpa 
with  the  Japanese.  I  have  some  of  these 
growing  in  Florida  and  others  in  New 


York  State — equally  thrifty  and  beauti- 
ful. The  color  of  the  foliage  varies 
from  a  rich  purple  to  a  golden  green, 
and  if  your  lawn  is  small  I  advise  you 
to  get  some  of  these  hybrid  catalpas. 
Cut  off  the  leaders,  and  the  trees  will 
spread  widely  and  dip  their  branches 
full  of  flowers  clear  to  the  ground. 

My  fourth  tree  for  American  lawns 
is  the  American  linden,  or  basswood.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  why  this  tree  has  been  so 
much  neglected,  except  that  the  wood  is 
too  soft  for  fuel.  For  a  lawn  tree  it 
has  every  requisite,  spreading  out  grand- 
ly and  just  far  enough  from  the  ground, 
while  in  June  it  is  one  mass  of  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  flowers.  The  foliage  is 
large  and  the  shade  perfect.  Better  yet, 
it  is  the  great  bee  tree  of  the  world. 

Basswood   and    Ehn 

I  have  advocated  the  planting  of  bass- 
wood  along  our  streets  and  everywhere 
else  in  order  to  increase  honey  produc- 
tion and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  This 
linden  could  easily  displace  the  maple — 
as  the  maple  is  commonly  grown  (a  hag- 
gard, diseased,  worm-eaten  affair,  giv- 
ing poor  shade  and  suggestive  only  of 
decay).  If  rightly  grown,  the  sugar 
maple  should  surely  have  its  place  with 
the  four  that  I  have  selected,  only  it  is 
not  often  rightly  grown. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  readers 
will  call  me  to  account  for  not  naming 
the  white  elm,  and  really,  if  conditions 
are  just  right,  I  would  name  it  specif- 
ically and  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  a 
wonderful  tree,  only  remember  that  it 
takes  a  long  while  to  make  a  really  use- 
ful lawn  tree  of  the  white  elm.  If  you 
plant  it,  be  sure  that  it  has  most  abun- 
dant room  and  that  it  stand  where  its 
shade  will  not  be  needed  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years. 

The  white  ash  also  has  some  strong 
claims  on  us,  but  mainly  for  street  plant- 
ing. It  heals  over  wounds  easily  and 
will  remain  in  fine  condition  for  shade 
for  at  least  one  hundred  years.  If  you 
plant  the  maple,  let  it  be  trimmed  up 
just  about  as  high  at  planting  as  it  will 
ever  need  to  be  when  full  grown.  I 
have  already  told  you  why  this  should 
be  done.     The  country  is  full  of  maple 
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trees,  and  hardly  a  sound  one  among 
them. 

Plant  English  trees  for  late  autumn. 
The  English  oak,  the  Scotch  elm,  the 
English  beech,  and  the  European  lin- 
den all  come  to  us  with  established 
habits  that  they  do  not  easily  yield. 
They  hold  their  leaves  in  autumn  for 
two  or  three  weeks  longer  than  Ameri- 
can trees  of  the  same  sort.  King  Char- 
lie's oak  and  the  Scotch  elm  give  us  their 
russet  leaves  until  well  into  the  edge  of 
winter — the   oak   sometimes   all   winter. 

In  Florida  I  find  that  the  water  oak 
and  the  persimmon  and  the  black  jack 
oak  are  to  be  reckoned  with  for  mid- 
winter foliage.  The  persimmon  gives 
us  a  fine  show  of  mixed  scarlet  and  yel- 
low, while  the  black  jack,  a  little  later 
in  December,  is  gorgeous  with  its  mot- 
ley hues.  This  sort  of  foliage  is  hardly 
disposed  of  before  the  sweet  gum  and 
the  sugar  maple  put  on  their  spring  fo- 
liage and  their  crimson  blossoms. 

So  it  is  that  everywhere  there  are 
enough  of  fine  things,  growing  where  no 
man  can  turn  them  to  rhythm  or  joy, 


and  what  can  one  say  about  it  all  except 
that  Nature  does  not  like  the  ugly  and 
that  the  soul  of  all  things  is  beautiful. 
Learn  to  look  around  you,  and  you  will 
find  material  everywhere  waiting  for  a 
place  on  your  lawn.  A  tree  lawn  needs 
judgment,  however,  or  you  will  gather 
together  trees  that  do  not  mate  well  and 
will  soon  become  diseased. 

I  have  spoken  slightingly  of  weeping 
trees  and  of  sheared  trees.  I  do  not 
mean  that  weeping  trees  should  be  al- 
ways discarded,  but  to  plant  a  distorted 
affair  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  simply 
because  some  of  its  limbs  twist  down 
instead  of  up,  is  a  mistake.  There  is 
one  elm,  however,  the  Camperdown, 
which  may  be  classed  as  an  exception. 
Its  graceful  growth  makes  it  form  a 
very  acceptable  arbor. 

As  for  sheared  evergreens,  they  are 
monstrosities  and  nothing  else.  That 
does  not  mean  that  an  evergreen  tree 
should  never  be  trimmed.  Rational 
heading-in  will  thicken  the  tree,  and 
will  not  distort  it. 

As  a  rule,  your  evergreens  should  sit 
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flat  on  the  ground.  Nature  devised 
them  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world, 
before  there  were  any  deciduous  or  flow- 
ering trees,  when  the  elements  were 
ruder  and  vegetation  must  have  the  very 
best  defense  against  storms.  The  nat- 
ural form  of  the  evergreen  was  there- 
fore then,  and  still  is,  a  perfect  cone, 
and  it  should  never  be  trimmed  up,  un- 
less the  reason  is  very  peculiar  and 
apparent. 

The  word  lawn  probably  conveys  to 
most  minds  a  grassy  turf — a  yard  of 
clean  grass.  Sometimes  it  means  just  a 
front  yard,  over  which  the  lawn-mower 
is  incessantly  run  from  the  last  of  April 
to  the  last  of  October.  More  of  these 
lawns  are  grass  plots,  more  or  less  filled 
up  with  miscellaneous  flower  beds  and 
shrubs.  This  mixture  is  well  enough 
to  start  with,  but  if  your  homestead 
grows  and  develops,  the  flowers  should 
have  a  place  for  themselves,  while  the 
shrubs  constitute  the  retreat  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Flowers    in    the    Kitchen    Garden 

It  is  not  impossible  to  combine  the 
flowers  with  the  vegetables  in  a  garden 
by  themselves  and  so  leave  out  of  the 
lawn  question  all  flowers  except  the 
shrubs.  I  do  not  forget,  however,  that 
around  the  kitchen  door  the  country 
home-maker  has  place  for  a  few  pinks 
and  annuals.  Remember  always  that 
you  will  spend  more  time  and  patience 
planting  and  weeding  a  few  balsams  and 
asters  than  you  will  caring  for  a  shrub- 
bery of  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  have 
outgrown  nearly  all  annuals  and  most 
of  the  perennials,  and  what  I  do  with 
the  rest  I  have  told  you  already  in  my 
discussion  of  gardens. 

What  to  do  with  roses  is  also  a 
problem.  Huge  growers,  like  Crimson 
Rambler,  can  have  a  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery, and  it  is  not  impossible  to  border 
a  shrubbery  with  groups  of  hardy  sorts 
very  effectively.  Roses,  however,  call 
for  a  good  deal  of  labor,  watching  and 
trimming  them  and  removing  the  old 
buds,  besides  the  need  of  spraying  and 
otherwise  fighting  insects.  I  am  con- 
tent to  plant  them  where  they  can  be 
cultivated  in  rows  by  horse  power,  as  a 
rule.     In  Florida  it  is  different,  for  our 


rosebushes  get  to  be  great  shrubs,  need- 
ing no  winter  protection  and  almost  al- 
ways in  bloom.  There  we  can  let  them 
stand  eight  or  ten  feet  high  to  constitute 
a  shrubbery  by  themselves. 

Let  me  protest,  however,  against  the 
waste  of  time  and  the  lack  of  good  taste 
that  would  create  for  a  lawn  a  smooth 
greensward,  out  of  which  is  picked 
every  day  any  little  dandelion  or  wan- 
dering clover.  It  requires  constant  run- 
ning of  a  lawn-mower  also — a  rattling 
affair  that  I  never  could  endure,  and  it 
also  refuses  to  take  into  account  the 
beauty  of  a  grass  spire  five  inches  long. 

I  want  you  to  learn  to  appreciate  the 
grass.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  chief 
works.  She  tried  her  hand  at  it  again 
and  again,  as  she  did  at  making  trees, 
and  whether  it  be  stately  timothy,  or 
graceful  bluegrass,  or  daisy-crowded 
orchard  grass,  or  the  bunch  grass  that 
grows  by  the  creeks,  or  the  great  wav- 
ing broom  grass  of  swamp  lands,  grass 
is  always  beautiful.  Indian  corn  is  only 
a  superbly  developed  sea  grass.  I  do 
not  believe  that  putting  the  razor  to  the 
face  of  Nature  every  morning  is  any  im- 
provement. 

In  the  fall  I  find  these  little  fancy 
lawns  all  about  the  country,  just  about 
big  enough  for  a  city  dooryard,  and  men 
and  women  raking  them  clean  of  all 
sweet-scented  brown  and  scarlet  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  burned  and  the  grass  is 
left  to  be  frozen  to  the  core,  so  that  re- 
seeding  will  be  necessary  another  spring. 
I  differ  entirely  with  these  country 
friends  about  this  matter.  I  would 
abolish  the  lawn-mower  in  summer,  let- 
ting the  grass  grow  at  least  five  or  six 
inches  high  before  cutting. 

I  would  have  it  mowed  with  an  old- 
fashioned  scythe,  if  you  can  find  any- 
body still  left  who  knows  how  to  swing 
it.  Any  boy  or  girl  of  common  sense 
and  decent  muscle  can  quickly  learn  the 
old  art,  and  my  word  for  it  they  will  be 
glad.  I  question  the  physical  value  to 
a  boy  or  girl  of  pushing  a  lawn-mower 
back  and  forth  by  the  hour,  while  as  an 
intellectual  operation  it  is  a  flat  failure. 

Climbing  the  hills  not  far  from  my 
home,  I  saw  my  friend  and  neighbor 
swinging  the  scythe  in  the  fence  corners. 

"I  want  these  corners,"  he  said,  "for 
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wild  grapevines  and  Virginia  creepers, 
and  over  there  I  am  keeping  it  free  for 
sumac  to  be  scarlet  in  September,  and 
there  are  elder  berries  for  August. 
There  is  no  telling  what  lots  of  fine 
things  Nature  fills  into  these  private 
corners — only  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out 
the  weeds." 

I  said  to  him,  "Neighbor,  what  are 
weeds?" 

He  leaned  a  moment  on  his  scythe, 
and  said :  "There  are  not  nearly  as  many 
as  there  used  to  be ;  folks  have  learned 
the  value  of  some  of  the  worst,  and  I 
guess  that  by  and  by  everything  will  be 
worth  something.  However,  I  cannot 
wait  for  that — not  altogether."  And  his 
scythe  went  on  clipping  out  the  stick- 
tights  and  the  thistles  and  the  elecam- 
pane. It  was  Adam  over  again,  set  into 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  tend  and  keep  it. 

A  Government  bulletin  informs  me 
that  the  chief  charm  of  a  lawn  "consists 
in  an  even  stand  of  grass,  of  uniform 
color,  kept  closely  mown."  I  wonder 
at  this,  or  I  should  wonder  if  I  did  not 
know  that  some  of  our  Government  em- 
ployees are  young  in  their  tastes  and 
judgment.  I  look  everywhere  else  for 
this  uniformity  of  color  and  fail  to  find 
it.  How  happened  it  that  Nature  never 
found  out  this  law  of  the  beautiful? 
She  has  probably  never  read  the  bulle- 
tins from  Washington.  My  daily  won- 
der is  the  infinite  shading  everywhere 
of  tree-color  and  plant-color  and  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  even  two  apple 
trees  that  do  not  shade  apart. 

If  possible,  have  a  brook  somewhere 
about  your  property,  and  your  shrub- 
bery may  be  associated  with  that,  while 
your  tree  lawn  finds  its  closer  associa- 
tion with  the  street.  Nothing  can  fill 
the  place  of  the  talkative,  happy,  moody 
brook — the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
never  goes  to  sleep.  It  has  an  Esperanto 
of  its  own  and  it  talks  understandingly 
in  this  fundamental  language  to  all  at- 
tentive ears. 

I  love  a  brook  and  I  wish  that  I  still 
might  paddle  shoeless  in  its  shallows. 
Utilization  of  brooks  does  not  consist 
entirely  in  the  use  you  can  make  of  the 
water,  but  in  part  of  the  use  you  can 
make  of  its  music  and  its  boyish  beauty. 
By  all   means  have   a  brook  associated 


with  your  shrubbery  if  you  can — run- 
ning down  a  water-carved  glen  possibly. 
I  do  not  quite  say  that  we  do  not  want 
a  brook  through  the  lawn  or  lawns — 
that  is,  if  it  has  some  dignity  and  depth. 
But  I  want  you  to  feel  the  distinction 
between  a  shrubbery  and  a  lawn — that 
the  one  shall  be  retired,  and  the  other 
belong  to  the  people. 

The  lawn  should  have  its  relation 
first  to  the  street;  the  shrubbery  should 
have  its  relation  first  to  the  house  and 
very  little  at  all  to  the  street.  Indeed, 
the  street  should  itself  be  a  lawn,  or 
part  of  a  lawn,  and  fully  as  well  kept 
as  that  inside  the  hedges  or  fences.  I 
would,  in  fact,  take  away  the  fences 
and  hedges  entirely  and  wish  there  were 
not  one  left  in  America.  Then  I  would 
let  the  careful  planting  extend  down  to 
the  ditch  that  flanks  the  roadside.  All 
of  America  will  some  day  become  one 
vast  garden  home,  and  the  roadways, 
most  beautiful  of  all,  will  bind  us  to- 
gether in  one  great  family. 

Plenty   of  Room   for  Drives 

After  all,  the  most  important  part  of 
our  lawns  is  the  drives.  These  should 
be  liberal,  even  for  a  very  inexpensive 
residence.  Remember  that  our  lives,  if 
rightly  lived  in  the  country,  are  not  in- 
door affairs.  Run  drives  with  welcom- 
ing breadth  to  the  street  and  let  them 
lead  invitingly  about  the  house  and 
lawns  and  then  to  the  barns  and  gar- 
dens. You  will  then  be  sure  that  your 
barns  are  clean  and  their  surroundings 
pleasant. 

I  like  also  to  have  a  liberal  measure  of 
home  exercise.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  living  right  by  the  street,  and  with 
that  have  a  habit  of  going  away  from 
home  for  a  walk.  Our  drives  should 
constitute  a  most  delightful  promenade. 

Above  all,  do  not  form  a  habit  of  hail- 
ing a  trolley  car  and  never  walking  at 
all.  Walk,  man  alive!  And  my  dear 
lady,  walk!  It  is  the  finest  way  of 
bringing  out  all  your  physical  powers 
and  stimulating  your  intellectual  forces. 
Shrubberies  and  lawns  should  be  used ; 
and  this  is  just  what  they  were  made  for 
— to  give  you  health  and  wholesome- 
ness — a  home  life,  broad  and  sweet  and 
wholth-f ul  ( health-f ul ) . 
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"E  were  riding  to  a 
thirty-pound  anchor 
in  about  four  feet  of 
water  on  a  long  sand 
flat  in  the  open  bay. 
It  was  blowing  a 
three-reef  gale  and  we  had  loafed  aboard 
since  dawn,  hoping  the  wind  would 
drop.  But  it  didn't,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  Frank,  my  companion,  sug- 
gested that  we  get  under  way  and  run 
down  before  the  northeaster  to  Oak 
Island,  five  miles  distant. 

I  went  forward  and  hove  short  on 
the  anchor,  while  Frank  got  the  main- 
sail on  her.  The  Osowana  was  a  thirty- 
foot  sloop  without  a  windlass,  and  in 
the  heavy  wind  I  had  to  wait  for  her  to 
run  over  the  crest  of  a  sea  down  into 
the  trough  before  I  hove  her  ahead  by 
hand.  As  Frank  shouted  "All  right!" 
I  broke  the  anchor  out  of  the  hard  sand 
bottom,  cleared  the  eighty  feet  of  heavy 
cable  hurriedly,  and  dropped  the  anchor 
on  deck.  Without  stopping  to  catt  it, 
I  jumped  aft  to  the  sheet  just  as  the 
sloop  paid  off  before  the  gale. 

As  the  first  fierce  puff  struck  us,  the 
craft  buried  her  nose  in  the  seas  and, 
gathering  headway  like  a  race  horse, 
heeled  far  over.  At  the  same  instant 
I  remembered  that  I  had  not  made  fast 
the  anchor.  The  end  of  the  eighty-foot 
cable  was  fastened  around  the  mast.  I 
started  forward,  but  the  next  puff  beat 
me  by  a  foot.  We  heeled  over  on  our 
beam  ends,  the  scuppers  all  awash,  and 
the  anchor  went  overboard. 

From  the  wheel  Frank  saw  it  at  the 
same  instant  that  I  did,  and  his  yell  of 
warning  sounded  in  my  ears  as  I  grabbed 
at  the  cable  that  was  whizzing  astern  of 
us  to  break  the  anchor  out  before  it 
set  in  the  bottom.  The  rope  whipped 
through  my  hands  like  a  red-hot  wire, 
taking  most  of  the  skin  with  it  and  near- 
ly jerking  me  overboard. 


What  happened  then  came  so  quickly 
that  if  I  had  any  further  thoughts  of 
averting  trouble  at  the  time,  I  could 
never  remember  them  later.  The  last  of 
the  cable  ran  out  like  a  shot,  the  anchor 
set  short  in  the  hard  sand,  and  the  sloop 
fetched  up  on  a  taut  cable  leading  aft 
to  leeward. 

Of  course  it  jerked  her  head  around 
like  the  snapper  of  a  whip,  and  she  jibed 
with  a  bang — jibed  short  over  in  the 
fierce  gale  with  a  full  sheet.  The  shock 
of  the  sudden  stop  and  twist  as  the 
anchor  held,  threw  me  into  the  air,  and 
I  remember  shooting  a  quick  glance  aft 
to  see  Frank  clutching  the  wheel  to  keep 
his  footing  and  staring  blankly  with  his 
mouth  open.  The  next  instant  I  scram- 
bled to  my  feet  and  the  cockpit  was 
empty.  Frank  had  gone  overboard.  The 
boom  as  it  crashed  over  had  caught  him 
a  glancing  blow  on  the  head. 

I  ran  aft  just  as  he  came  up  astern 
in  the  shallow  water  and  grabbed  the 
gunwale  of  a  duckboat  we  were  towing. 
Blood  was  flowing  down  his  face  from 
an  ugly  gash  on  top  of  his  head.  I 
hauled  him  aboard  barely  able  to  stand. 

In  the  meantime  the  Osowana  had 
swung  up  into  the  wind  and  was  yawing 
on  the  long  cable  with  her  mainsail 
cracking  and  the  boom  sweeping  the 
deck  at  every  pitch.  I  sprang  to  the 
halyards  while  Frank  made  a  feeble  ef- 
fort to  trim  the  sheet,  but  before  I  could 
reach  them,  the  peak  halyard  blocks 
ripped  out  of  the  bolts,  the  toppinglift 
parted,  and  the  gaffboom,  and  leach  of 
the  sail  went  into  the  water.  I  lowered 
away  the  throat,  and  we  hauled  the 
tangle  aboard. 

Frank  was  done  up,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  we  get  into  some  sort  of  shape 
for  the  night's  blow.  I  found  that  the 
peak  halyards  had  gone  aloft  when  the 
block  split,  and  we  were  helpless  in  case 
emergency  demanded  canvas.    We  rigged 
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a  bos'un's  chair  on  the  throat  halyards; 
then  the  question  arose  as  to  who  should 
go  aloft  for  the  whipping  peak.  Frank 
was  fifty  pounds  heavier  than  I,  and  I 
knew  I  could  not  hoist  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  so  weakened  by  the 
crack  on  his  head  that  he  had  doubts 
about  being  able  to  pull  me  up. 

Finally  I  got  into  the  chair  and  took 
hold  of  the  halyards  to  help  him  hoist 
me.  I  was  half  way  to  the  crosstrees 
when,  in  my  anxiety  to  help  nwself,  I  let 
my  little  finger  slip  through  the  block 
with  the  halyard,  giving  it  an  excruciat- 
ing pinch.  I  howled  with  pain  and 
Frank,  startled,  let  go  the  halyards  and 
dropped  me  clean  to  the  deck. 

Well,  we  stayed  there  helpless  till 
morning,  and  by  daylight  the  wind  fell. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  experiences 
I  ever  had  in  a  sailboat  and  it  shows 
how  a  little  thing  done  wrong  on  such 
a  craft  will  raise  a  rumpus.  If  I  had 
catted  that  anchor  the  minute  I  got  it 
aboard,  we'd  have  been  all  right. 

The  Novice  Afloat 

The  man  who  spends  the  summer  at 
a  resort  where  there  is  water  is  pretty 
apt  to  think  his  vacation  incomplete  un- 
less he  has  a  small  pleasure  craft.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  man  is  a  novice 
at  sailing,  and  quite  frequently  he  is  un- 
aware-of  it.  Hence,  the  first  thing  he 
knows,  he  finds  himself  in  trouble.  And 
it's  surprising  how  much  hot  water  an 
inexperienced  sailor  can  splash  into  with 
a  small  sailboat. 

Quite  often,  though  he  may  not  realize 
it,  he  places  himself  in  actual  danger, 
which  of  course  is  bad  enough,  but 
doubly  bad  when  his  actions  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  half  a  dozen  others,  most 
of  them  usually  women  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  risk  they  are  taking  in 
trusting  themselves  to  his  inexperience. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  one  things, 
more  or  less,  that  a  greenhorn  can  do  in 
a  small  boat  to  put  himself  in  peril,  and 
this  article  cannot  deal  with  all  of  them. 
It  aims  to  point  out  merely  a  few  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  a  novice  is  prone 
to  make. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  just  one  place 
on  a  sailboat  for  women.     That  is  the 


cockpit.  Remember  that,  and  keep  them 
there,  even  if  it  takes  a  somewhat  pointed 
request.  The  average  woman  on  a  boat 
is  not  happy  unless  she  is  taking  risks 
by  sitting  out  on  deck,  or  on  top  of  the 
cabin,  or  going  forward  of  the  mast. 
Warn  her,  and  she  laughs  at  you.  She 
does  not  know  that  she  is  endangering 
herself. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  I  saw  two  wom- 
en knocked  overboard  in  a  heavy  sea 
because  they  insisted  on  sitting  on  top  of 
the  cabin  despite  the  protests  of  the  man 
who  was  sailing  the  boat.  He  himself 
was  a  greenhorn  and  let  his  boat  jibe, 
the  boom  clearing  the  top  of  the  cabin 
before  anyone  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 

This  suggests  that  maneuver  which 
even  to  the  beginner  spells  danger  and 
is  most  commonly  associated  with  trou- 
ble on  sailboats  by  all.  Jibing  as  a 
word  is  known  to  nearly  everyone  who 
has  entertained  an  idea  of  venturing 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  water  naviga- 
ble to  the  slightest  craft.  It  seems  al- 
most unnecessary  to  define  the  operation. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  shifting  of  sail  by  the 
wind  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a 
boat  running  before  the  breeze.  It  is 
accomplished  by  heading  a  craft  going 
before  the  breeze  so  that  the  wind  is 
shifted  from  the  side  of  the  sail  it  had 
been  blowing  against,  to  the  other,  thus 
driving  the  sail  sharply  across  the  boat. 

The  similar  operation  of  shifting  the 
sail  of  a  boat  going  to  windward  so  that 
the  wind  strikes  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  it  has  been  blowing  against  is 
called  "coming  about" ;  this  is  not  at- 
tended by  the  dangers  of  jibing.  The 
reason  it  is  safer  to  "come  about"  than 
it  is  to  jibe  is  that  in  the  former  ma- 
neuver the  headway  of  the  boat  is  dimin- 
ished, the  shift  of  the  wind  from  one 
side  to  the  other  is  gradual,  and  the  sail 
comes  across  slowly,  while  in  the  latter, 
headway  is  maintained  and  the  shift  of 
breeze  is  so  sudden  that  it  drives  the 
sail  across  with  tremendous  force. 

There  are  times  when  jibing  is  ad- 
vantageous, but  in  most  cases  it  is  un- 
necessary and  it  is  best  never  to  jibe 
when  you  can  come  about.  If  you  must 
do  it  occasionally,  don't  do  it  when 
there  is  a  strong  breeze,  and  be  sure 
first  to  trim  your  sheet  in  so  that  the 
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shock  of  the  changed  position  of  the 
canvas  will  be  lessened  by  shortening  the 
distance  in  which  the  boom  and  sail  have 
to  gain  momentum  on  the  sweep  across 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  boat.  Many 
a  green  sailor  has  capsized  his  little  craft 
by  jibing  in  a  stiff  gale  without  first 
trimming  his  sheet  and  easing  it  off  as 
the  sail  fills  on  the  other  tack. 

Jibing  is  one  of  two  dangers  that  the 
novice  faces  in  "running  free,"  as  going 
with  the  wind  is  termed.  The  other 
occurs  generally  in  very  small  craft 
whose  booms  are  light.  It  is  called  the 
"goosewing"  and  usually  happens  when 
too  much  sail  is  carried  in  a  stiff  wind. 

With  little  weight  in  the  boom  to 
hold  the  bellying  sail  down  when  the 
sheet  is  slackened  off,  a  stiff  puff  of  wind 
striking  against  the  center  of  the  canvas 
lifts  the  outboard  end  of  the  boom  high 
up  until  the  wind  gets  underneath  it, 
striking  the  sail  and  hurling  the  boom 
and  canvas  forward  and  upward  against 
the  mast  where  it  catches.  The  "goose- 
wing"  is  generally  synonymous  with  an 
unexpected  and  undesirable  swim  for 
the  occupants  of  the  boat. 

In  sloop-rigged  vessels,  or  in  knock- 
abouts with  a  staysail,  there  is  danger  in 
rounding  to  a  mooring,  more  especially 
to  a  pier  at  which  other  craft  are  lying, 
with  the  headsail  up.  Headsails  should 
be  lowered  before  rounding  up,  as  they 
may  cause  the  bow  of  the  craft  to  pay 
off  with  the  wind,  which,  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  headway  to  carry  the  boat 
to  the  landing,  often  causes  her  to  foul 
other  craft. 

A  jib  or  headsail  sheet  catching  on  a 
deck  traveler  or  other  obstacle,  thus 
trimming  in  a  sail  that  is  intended  to  be 
slacked,  may  cause  it  to  fill  suddenly  and 
pull  the  head  of  the  boat  off  her  course, 
sending  her  afoul  of  other  boats  lying 
at  the  wharf.  Despite  the  evident  dan- 
ger of  such  an  occurrence,  hundreds  of 
fairly  experienced  men  can  be  seen 
rounding  sloop-rigged  craft  with  head- 
sails  hoisted  to  crowded  piers  along  the 
coast  every  summer.  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  so  few  accidents  from  this 
cause  alone,  as  there  is  nothing  more 
awkward  than  a  headsail  filling  at  the 
wrong  moment. 

Keep    your     running    rigging     clear. 


That  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
good  yachtsmanship.  I  remember  one 
cold  Thanksgiving  Day  a  dozen  years 
ago.  I  had  gone  out  for  the  fun  of  it 
on  a  forty-foot  sloop  with  an  oyster- 
man  and  his  son  to  dredge  crabs.  It 
was  blowing  a  good  full-sail  breeze  and 
we  were  in  deep  water.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  hauling  dredges  as  we  were 
drifting  with  the  mainsail  partly  draw- 
ing, the  oysterman's  son  had  entangled 
his  feet  in  the  mainsheet. 

Suddenly  the  captain  rolled  the  wheel 
up,  and  we  paid  off  quickly  to  the  stiff 
breeze.  The  loose  sheet  tightened  sharp- 
ly around  the  boy's  feet,  snapping  him 
overboard.  In  some  unaccountable  way, 
the  rope  had  got;  around  his  ankles  in 
a  hitch,  and  he  was  suspended  head 
down  a  dozen  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Of  course  the  captain  shot  the 
boat  into  the  wind,  the  hitch  slipped 
off,  and  the  boy  went  into  the  water. 
Luckily  he  was  a  good  swimmer  for  it 
took  us  five  minutes  to  come  about  and 
pick  him  up. 

Keep  your  sheet  clear  of  tangles  and 
keep  yourself  clear  of  the  sheet.  If 
your  craft  is  a  small  one,  don't  make  it 
fast.  Keep  hold  of  it,  or  at  the  worst, 
belay  it  in  a  jam  hitch  that  you  can  jerk 
out  in  a  flash  in  case  a  puff  hits  you. 
Keep  the  loose  end  coiled  neatly  so  that 
it  will  run  off  without  jamming. 

Keep    Your    Halyards    Clear 

The  same  thing  applies  to  halyards. 
Once  he  has  hoisted  sail  and  belayed  his 
halyards,  the  novice  takes  little  heed  of 
what  becomes  of  the  loose  ends  of  them. 
He  drops  them  in  a  tangle  on  deck  and 
lets  it  go  at  that,  never  thinking  that 
a  black  squall  may  make  him  rue  his 
carelessness  when  he  wants  to  lower  sail 
quickly  and  finds  a  snarled  mess  that 
won't  run  through  the  blocks. 

At  times  a  man  may  anchor  his  boat 
close  inshore  in  shoal  water  for  some 
reason  and  find  that  the  next  time  he 
wants  to  use  her,  he  is  up  against  the 
problem  of  clawing  her  off  a  lee  shore 
in  a  strong  wind.  Suppose  his  vessel  is 
a  centerboard  craft.  First  he  heaves 
her  short  on  her  cable.  Then  he  gets 
sail  on  her,  and  breaks  out  the  anchor. 
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In  the  shoal  water  he  doesn't  think  it 
worth  the  time  necessary  to  give  her  any 
centerboard. 

The  boat  pays  off,  gathers  a  little 
headway,  and  he  puts  down  his  helm  to 
bring  her  about.  But  for  some  reason 
she  doesn't  come.  He  tries  again  with 
the  same  result  and  then  finds  too  late 
that  the  wind  has  cut  him  down  on  the 
shoals  and  he  is  hard  aground  with  a 
heavy  sea  pounding  him  farther  on  every 
minute.  Perhaps  the  next  day  he  may 
discover  that  the  reason  his  boat  would 
not  go  about  was  that  he  had  not  given 
her  any  centerboard.  It's  strange  how 
a  little  board  below  the  keel  will  bring 
a  boat  up  into  the  wind  in  answer  to 
her  helm. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  man  in  a  small 
boat  cannot  be  too  careful  about  watch- 
ing the  weather.  Once  last  summer  two 
of  us  had  four  women  out  in  a  twenty- 
six-foot  cat  on  Great  South  Bay.  It  was 
an  ideal  day,  warm,  and  with  a  nice 
comfortable  breeze  from  the  southwest. 
We  were  near  Fire  Island  Light  about 
half  a  mile  from  shore  in  the  deep 
beach  channel,  when  suddenly  the  wind 
dropped  dead.  There  wasn't  a  breath. 
Perhaps  a  minute  passed. 

Then  the  man  who  was  with  me 
pointed  over  north  aross  the  bay.  About 
two  miles  from  us  a  big  sloop  was  up 
in  the  wind  all  shaking,  and  the  people 
on  her  seemed  to  be  making  frantic  ef- 
forts to  take  in  sail.  About  her  and 
along  the  water  on  either  side  was  a  dull 
white  line.  It  was  wind,  and  lots  of  it, 
a  squall  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

I  knew  we  had  about  a  minute  or 
two  before  it  would  reach  us,  and  I 
knew  also  that  if  it  found  our  little 
craft  with  full  sail,  her  life  would  not 
be  worth  much.  We  had  no  shelter. 
We  were  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
running  for  the  flats.  Our  sail  hung 
limp,  and  besides  there  was  no  time. 
We  took  in  sail,  got  an  anchor  over- 
board, and  had  just  time  to  roll  down 
the  cabin  curtains  when  the  wind  struck 
us.  It  didn't  last  long,  and  we  weath- 
ered it  all  right,  but  we  might  have  had 
trouble  if  we  hadn't  seen  it  coming.  The 
best  advice  is  to  stay  ashore  when  the 
weather  looks  bad,  and  when  everything 


is  serene  and  you  are  out,  keep  a  close 
watch  for  something  sudden. 

I  knew  a  man  who  wasn't  afraid  of 
anything.  He  wasn't  afraid  because  he 
could  not  appreciate  danger.  He  had 
a  thirty-two-foot  cat,  and  he  used  to  go 
out  in  her  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
When  it  blew  a  three-reef  breeze  he 
would  carry  a  single.  He  didn't  know 
any  better,  and  somehow  the  angel  that 
watches  over  idiots  carried  him  through 
where  a  sane  man  would  have  died  a 
dozen  times. 

Once  we  saw  him  start  across  the  bay 
with  full  sail  in  a  squealing  southeaster 
in  mid  December.  He  made  the  beach 
all  right,  and  when  he  wanted  to  come 
back  in  the  gray  afternoon,  the  wind 
had  increased  to  a  real  gale,  but  he 
didn't  think  of  reefing.  He  started,  got 
half  a  mile  off  shore,  found  he  couldn't 
carry  his  sail,  and  luffed  up  to  put  in 
the  reefs  he  ought  to  have  started  with. 
A  strong  ebb  tide  and  the  gale  swept 
him  on  to  a  mud  bar. 

Before  he  could  get  his  reefs  in,  the 
falling  tide  had  left  him  half  out  of 
water,  with  a  blizzardy  night  shutting 
in  around  him  and  nothing  but  a  canvas 
cabin  and  a  small  oil  stove  for  warmth. 
He  stayed  there  two  days  because  he 
didn't  have  enough  sense  to  carry  the 
sail  he  should  have,  and  was  nearly 
starved  when  a  life-saving  crew  from  the 
beach  took  him  off. 

Stay  Out  of  the  Cabin 

A  danger  that  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated on  a  small  boat  is  that  of  going 
into  a  cabin,  especially  a  closed  wooden 
one,  in  a  squall.  More  than  one  person 
has  lost  his  life  by  being  caught  like  a 
rat  in  a  sewer  in  a  tight  cabin  when  the 
boat  capsized.  The  newspapers  point 
this  moral  forcibly,  for  a  summer  seldom 
goes  by  without  several  accounts  of  per- 
sons drowned  in  the  cabins  of  capsized 
boats. 

On  boats  of  larger  size,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  fasten  sheets.  This  is  done 
on  cleats  for  that  purpose,  but  the  aver- 
age landsman  does  not  know  how  to  do 
it.  Never  take  a  half  hitch  over  a  cleat. 
It  is  liable  to  jam  at  the  very  moment 
when  your  main  object  in  life  is  to  get  it 
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clear.  Always  belay  your  rope  so  that 
it  leads  direct  from  the  cleat  to  the  spar 
to  which  it  is  fastened.  If  it  does  not 
lead  direct,  when  you  want  to  let  it  run 
in  a  hurry,  you  will  find  that  it  jams 
and  causes  trouble. 

In  tying  reef  points,  be  sure  you  tie 
them  in  square  knots  and  not  in  "gran- 
nies." A  "granny"  is  the  beginning  of 
a  square  knot  with  the  second  turn  made 
backwards.  "Grannies"  hold  all  right 
sometimes,  and  usually  come  undone 
when  you  most  want  them  tight. 

Don't  sit  on  the  leeward  side  of  a 
boat  in  any  kind  of  a  breeze.  You  never 
know  when  your  extra  hundred  pounds 
of  weight  will  be  wanted  up  to  wind- 
ward to  keep  her  right  side  up  in  a  puff. 
And  keep  clear  of  other  craft  unless  you 
know  the  rules  of  the  way  pretty  well 
and  are   an  experienced  sailor. 

Of  course  you  know  that  boats  run- 
ning before  the  wind  must  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  beating  to  windward  and 
that  boats  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack 
hold  right  of  way  over  those  on  the  port 
tack,  but  when  it  comes  to  quick  work 
in  a  tight  place  you  are  quite  apt  to 
forget  which  the  port  tack  is,  and  calam- 
ity is  the  result.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
for  the  new  man  to  go  on  the  principle 
that  all  other  craft  have  right  of  way 
over  him. 

In  order  to  put  a  boat  about,  sufficient 
headway  must  be  attained.  If  you  try 
to  come  about  when  your  boat  has  not 
enough  way  to  carry  her  into  the  wind 
and  around  to  the  other  tack;  you  will 
find  yourself  in  stays — that  is,  head  to 
wind  with  the  sail  shaking,  unable  to 
get  the  head  of  the  boat  to  fall  off  on 
either  tack  so  that  the  sail  will  fill.  As 
soon  as  headway  stops  in  this  case,  stern- 
way  will  begin — that  is,  you  will  begin 
going  backwards. 

To  steer  a  boat  with  sternway  your 
helm  is  used  in  just  the  opposite  way 
from  that  employed  when  she  is  going 
ahead.  To  steer  small  crafts  with  head- 
way, the  tiller  is  put  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  in  which  you  want  to 
turn  your  boat's  bow.  Under  sternway 
the  helm  is  placed  the  way  you  wish  the 
head  of  your  boat  to  turn. 

This  is  self  evident,  but  many  men 
who   are  new  to   small  crafts  will   go 


through  a  whole  season  without  reason- 
ing it  out  for  themselves.  Thus  if  you 
want  your  boat  to  fall  off  to  starboard 
when  she  has  sternway,  turn  your  tiller 
to  starboard,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  par- 
ticularly advantageous  to  know  how  to 
steer  with  sternway  when  you  push  your 
boat  back  from  between  other  craft  lying 
at  a  pier,  and  if  you  don't  do  it  right, 
you  are  liable  to  foul  them. 

Hundreds  of  piers  and  landing  places 
suffer  from  green  sailors  during  the  sum- 
mer vacations  simply  because  the  first 
time  a  man  takes  a  strange  boat  out  he 
does  not  luff  her  up  in  open  water  a  few 
times  to  see  how  far  she  will  "fetch" 
before  he  takes  her  back  to  the  wharf. 
As  a  result,  he  either  rounds  up  so  close 
to  the  dock  that  he  crashes  into  it,  or  so 
far  away  that  he  fails  to  reach  it  and 
slides  off  among  other  craft,  fouling 
them  and  making  himself  most  unpopu- 
lar with  other  boatmen. 

It  is  a  good  trick  to  select  some  sta- 
tionary object  in  the  water,  a  stake  for 
instance,  and  then  test  the  "fetching" 
qualities  of  the  new  boat,  before  round- 
ing her  up  to  the  wharf.  Remember 
that  if  you  are  in  shoal  water  and  you 
see  that  you  are  going  to  come  to  the 
dock  too  hard,  you  can  check  some  of 
the  momentum  by  dropping  your  board 
quickly. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary,  even  for 
the  brand  new  man,  to  say  that  in 
anchoring  he  should  wait  until  his  boat 
has  lost  headway  before  letting  go  his 
mudhook.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  saw  a  hole  stove  in  a  light  cat- 
boat  last  summer  through  carelessness 
in  dropping  anchor,  I  would  not  men- 
tion it.  The  man  I  refer  to  luffed  his 
boat  up  in  very  shoal  water,  rushed  for- 
ward, heaved  an  anchor  over  while  his 
craft  was  still  carrying  headway,  and  the 
fluke  of  the  ground  tackle  punched  a 
hole  in  the  boat  when  a  heavy  sea  picked 
her  up  and  set  her  down  on  it. 

And  now  these  are  a  scattering  few 
of  the  commonest  things  an  inexperi- 
enced man  may  do  to  endanger  himself. 
It  would  take  a  book  to  enumerate  the 
dozen  or  more  less  trifling  mistakes  that 
cause  trouble,  for  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  things  on  a  sailboat — and  that's 
the  right  way. 


CAMPING  WITH  A  MOTOrVBOAT 
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s===^OR  camping  purposes,  roomi- 
ness and  strength  in  a  motor 
i  boat  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  speed,  for  the  latter  is  the 
least  necessary  attribute  of  a 
boat  intended  for  this  use.  In 
the  "good  old  days,"  when  canoes  fur- 
nished the  only  means  of  water  trans- 
portation for  a  camping  trip,  five  miles 
an  hour  sufficed  to  reach  our  goal.  If 
five  miles  an  hour  proved  good  enough 
then,  why  aren't  seven  or  eight  sufficient 
nowadays  ?  We  don't  need  to  bring  our 
business  habits  into  our  pleasures  to  that 
extent — and  half  of  the  fun  of  camping 
is  the  "going  in." 

A  motor  boat  need  not  be  of  great 
weight  for  camping  trips,  and  a  power 
canoe  can  be  obtained  which  will  not 
weigh  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  including  hull,  engine,  gaso- 
line tank,  and  all  accessories  necessary 
for  its  operation.  If  a  good,-  stout  skag, 
well  braced,  is  attached  to  the  stern  end 
of  the  keel  so  that  it  affords  ample  pro- 
tection for  the  propeller,  this  craft, 
which  will  not  draw  over  fifteen  inches 
of  water,  should  be  able  to  navigate  al- 
most any  stream  accessible  to  an  ordinary 
"man-power"  canoe. 

The  small  additional  weight  of  the 
motor  will  not  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  canoe  for  ordinary  paddling  if  the 
power  should  give  out;  in  fact,  the  en- 
gine will  occupy  so  little  space  that  it 
can  be  ignored  almost  entirely  and  the 
craft  used  as  an  ordinary  canoe  when 
desired.  This  is  a  decided  advantage 
that  a  light  power  canoe  has  over  a 
bulkier  craft  for  camping  purposes  when 
it  is  desired  to  navigate  shallow  and  un- 
known streams  in  a  necessarily  slow  and 
cautious  manner. 

If  carries  are  so  frequent  on  the  pro- 
posed camping  trip  that  even  the  lightest 
power  canoe  should  be  too  heavy  for 
convenience,  a  detachable  motor  may  be 
obtained  which  may  be  installed  quickly 


on  almost  any  form  of  square-ended  hull. 
The  motor  of  this  power  plant  is  at- 
tached to  a  tiller  and  is  connected  with 
two  sets  of  bevel  gears  to  the  propeller, 
which  can  be  turned  in  either  direction 
and  is  used  to  replace  the  rudder. 

As  the  motor,  shaft,  rudder,  tiller, 
propeller,  gasoline  tank,  and  other  acces- 
sories all  form  a  single  unit,  the  entire 
power  plant  may  be  removed  and  carried 
separately  across  any  intervening  neck  of 
land.  When  the  boat  is  again  launched 
on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  reconverted 
into  a  power  craft  with  only  a  few  min- 
utes' work.  Such  a  power  plant  may  be 
installed  on  almost  any  small  hull,  but 
the  square  stern  offers  a  more  con- 
venient shape  of  surface  to  which  to  at- 
tach the  clamps  or  eyes  and  pins  that  are 
used  to  support  the  motor. 

For  camping  in  localities  where  there 
are  no  carries  to  be  made,  a  larger  power 
boat  is  preferable  to  a  motor  canoe,  and 
a  twenty-five-footer,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, can  be  made  to  accommodate 
three  or  four  men  and  all  duffle  and  pro- 
visions for  several  weeks.  Such  a  boat 
should  have  ample  beam — at  least  six  or 
six  and  a  half  feet — and  should  be 
equipped  with  built-in  seats,  under 
which  lockers  should  be  arranged. 

Room  in  the  stern  for  carrying  equip- 
ment can  be  obtained  by  constructing  the 
hull  of  the  V-transom  stern  type,  and 
this  is  in  reality  a  speedier  and  more 
seaworthy  design  than  any  other  form. 
For  all  purposes  throughout  the  field  of 
motor  boating  this  type  of  stern  has 
practically  supplanted  the  fan-tail,  tor- 
pedo, compromise,  and  other  forms  of 
rear-hull  design.  Of  course  this  state- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  motor 
canoes  and  motor  skiffs,  in  which  the 
general  lines  of  the  hull  are  the  same  as 
in  the  man-power  types,  but  the  majority 
of  ready-made  power  craft  will  be  found 
to  be  designed  with  this  V-transom 
stern. 
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If  the  hull  is  stanch,  with  no  leaks, 
this  stern  compartment  should  be  one  of 
the  driest  in  the  whole  boat,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely inclosed  from  the  rain  and  spray. 
This,  then,  is  the  logical  place  in  which 
to  stow  goods  injured  by  dampness — 
provided  the  deck  above  is  well  calked 
so  that  no  rain  can  leak  through.  On 
account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  far 
corners  of  this  compartment,  articles 
which  are  rarely  used  should  be  the  only 
ones  to  be  stowed  this  far  back. 

If  the  boat  is  equipped  with  a  substan- 
tial canopy  roof,  the  tent  and  other  com- 
paratively light  articles  whose  weight  can 
be  distributed  over  a  considerable  space 
may  be  lashed  to  the  top,  thus  saving 
much  room  in  the  cockpit.  An  open 
boat  is  really  preferable  for  camping, 
however,  for  there  will  then  be  no  top 
to  interfere  with  overhanging  boughs  or 
low  bridges. 

If  the  camp  is  to  be  pitched  on  a 
navigable  stream  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  motor  boat  will  prove  of  invaluable 
aid  in  acting  as  a  supply  boat  and  mes- 
senger between  the  camp  and  the  nearest 
town  or  farmhouse.  By  means  of  such 
a  little  craft  the  entire  summer  may  be 
spent  in  a  camp  much  farther  removed 
from  civilization  than  would  be  possible 
were  canoes  or  skiffs  the  only  means  of 
conveyance. 

I  do  not  advise  that  a  twenty-five- 
foot  motor  boat  should  entirely  take  the 
place  of  one  or  more  canoes  on  all  camp- 
ing trips,  for  some  sort  of  a  tender  is 
necessary  in  many  places  where  the  shore 
formation  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
bulkier  craft  to  land.  A  light  skiff  or 
canoe  can  find  a  landing  along  almost 
any  shore  and  can  be  pulled  up  on  a 
shelving  rock  or  beach  out  of  reach  of 
the  waves.  Even  a  motor  canoe  can  be 
handled  in  this  manner;  this  ability  to 
land  at  almost  any  point  without  the  aid 
of  a  tender  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  the  smaller  craft  over  its  larger  and 
heavier  sister.  In  many  localities  the 
nature  of  the  shore  is  so  swampy  or  shal- 
low that  the  larger  power  boat  must  be 
anchored  several  hundred  feet  away  in 
the  main  stream,  and  in  this  case  a 
tender  such  as  a  skiff  or  canoe  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  reach  the 
land. 


As  the  field  for  camping  is  enlarged 
by  the  motor  boat,  so  is  the  fitting  out 
rendered  slightly  more  complicated.  Ig- 
noring entirely  the  necessary  accessories 
for  the  motor,  additional  paraphernalia 
must  be  taken  which  could  be  omitted 
were  canoes  alone  used,  but  this  extra 
equipment  may  prove  of  invaluable 
service  and  should  on  no  account  be  left 
at  home. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  comes  the 
anchor,  which,  if  it  will  not  actually 
prove  the  means  of  saving  the  occupants 
from  bodily  harm,  will  probably  at  least 
save  the  boat  from  many  scratches  and 
bumps — if  not  more  serious  damage.  If 
any  distance  is  to  be  traveled  over  open 
water,  two  anchors  should  be  carried, 
for  it  may  become  necessary  to  "ride  out 
a  gale"  in  some  bay  not  well  protected, 
and  if  one  anchor  should  refuse  to  hold 
in  this  case,  or  if  the  line  should  part, 
a  second  "hook"  may  be  the  means  of 
keeping  the  boat  off  a  rocky  shore. 

Don't  Forget  the  Anchor 

Even  though  the  camping  trip  is  to  be 
taken  only  along  a  small  river,  protected 
at  all  points  from  high  winds  or  heavy 
seas,  the  anchor  and  cable,  or  rope, 
should  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  withstand 
a  great  strain,  as  the  motor  may  break 
down  in  a  swift  current.  In  this  case 
the  anchor  may  keep  the  boat  from  being 
carried  on  shore,  and  the  mechanic  or 
engineer  of  the  party  may  then  take  his 
time  while  making  repairs.  Trouble 
with  a  motor  cannot  be  located  and  re- 
paired properly  if  there  is  a  necessity  for 
haste,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  boat 
drifting  upon  the  nearby  shore. 

While  in  the  larger  boats  the  anchor 
is  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  which  must  be 
carried  outside  the  hull  or  on  the  deck, 
small  motor  boats  may  be  equipped  with 
collapsible  or  folding  anchors  which  may 
be  stowed  in  a  comparatively  small  space 
'tween  decks,  and  which  will  yet  be 
ready  for  instant  use  when  the  occasion 
arises.  The  arms  of  such  anchors  are 
pivoted  at  the  crown  and  can  be  folded 
alongside  the  shank.  The  stem,  also,  can 
be  folded  to  lie  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  total  space  occupied  by  the  whole 
anchor  when  thus  collapsed  is  surprising- 
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ly  small.  At  least  two  hundred  feet  of 
three-quarter  or  one-inch  rope  should  be 
carried  for  the  anchor,  for,  although  it 
may  be  seldom  that  such  a  length  will  be 
needed,  too  much  is  better  than  too  little, 
and  there  is  no  telling  when  all  of  it 
may  be  necessary. 

The  most  vital  and  vulnerable  part  of 
the  exterior  of  a  motor  boat  is  the 
propeller  and  shaft,  and  even  a  heavy 
skag  will  not  always  serve  to  keep  this 
from  damage  if  a  shoal,  sandbar,  or  log 
is  encountered.  It  is  the  care  that  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  contact  of  the  propel- 
ler with  a  rock  that  makes  landing  a 
medium-sized  .motor  boat  on  an  un- 
known shore  such  a  difficult  operation. 
The  bow  or  'midship  section  of  the  hull 
may  be  beached,  or  may  even  be  allowed 
to  bump  a  rock  lightly,  and  so,  unless 
there  is  a  pier  or  wharf  at  hand  or  some 
natural  landing  place  where  it  is  known 
that  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep,  a 
landing  from  the  motor  boat  must  be 
made  "bow  on." 

In  this  case,  a  stout  anchor  and  suffi- 
cient length  of  rope  may  sometimes  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  a  tender  in 
enabling  landings  to  be  made  at  places 
on  the  shore  where  no  natural  or  artifi- 
cial wharf  or  pier  will  be  found.  If  the 
landing  on  this  "treacherous  shore"  is  to 
be  made  directly  from  the  motor  boat 
without  the  use  of  a  tender,  the  anchor 
should  be  dropped  when  the  craft  is 
still  a  hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  de- 
sired point  of  disembarking.  After  the 
anchor  has  firmly  caught  in  the  river 
bottom,  the  boat  may  proceed  very 
slowly  toward  the  shore,  the  anchor  rope 
being  kept  sufficiently  taut  so  that  the 
headway  may  be  stopped  immediately  if 
the  water  becomes  too  shallow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  water  will  be 
sufficiently  deep  for  the  propeller  a  boat 
length  away  from  shore;  this  being  the 
case,  the  craft  may  be  moved  forward 
until  the  bow  strikes  the  beach  or  a  rock 
forming  a  suitable  landing  place.  The 
anchor  rope  should  then  be  made  fast  to 
its  cleat  so  that  the  stern  cannot  drift 
around  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  by 
attaching  a  bow  line  to  a  rock  or  tree, 
the  boat  may  be  held  in  this  position 
until  all  of  the  passengers  and  equipment 
are  landed. 


It  would  not  be  advisable  to  leave  the 
boat  unattended  in  this  manner  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  if  the  anchor  should 
be  dragged  only  a  few  feet  by  the  wind 
or  the  current,  the  hull  would  probably 
be  damaged  by  being  bumped  against  the 
rocks  from  which  it  was  formerly  held 
away  by  the  anchor  rope.  To  tether  a 
boat  so  that  it  will  be  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  shore  and  yet  rendered 
accessible  when  desired  is  a  problem 
which  can  best  be  solved  by  employing 
a  tender;  the  use  of  the  anchor  for  this 
purpose  is  only  a  makeshift  for  a  tempo- 
rary landing. 

If  the  route  to  be  traversed  is  through 
unknown  waters — streams,  bays,  and 
lakes  abounding  in  shoals  and  sandbars 
of  which  there  are  no  Government  maps 
or  charts  obtainable — -a  small  hand 
capstan,  firmly  secured  to  the  bow  or 
stern  deck,  may  prove  an  invaluable  ad- 
dition to  the  camping  equipment.  The 
capstan  on  larger  boats  is  a  sort  of  wind- 
lass used  for  raising  the  anchor,  but  on 
the  smaller  craft  its  services  may  be 
reversed. 

When   You   Run   Aground 

This  will  be  the  case  if  the  boat  has 
stuck  on  a  sandbar  or  shoal  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  neither  be  moved  by 
its  own  power  nor  lifted  off  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  In  this  event,  the  an- 
chor may  be  carried  out  in  the  tender  to 
deeper  water  .  and  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  bottom.  By  then  operating  the  cap- 
stan attached  to  the  anchor  rope,  a  tre- 
mendous pull  will  be  exerted  on  the  boat, 
which  should  serve  to  move  it  off  into 
the  deeper  water. 

Although  a  heavy  skag  is  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  propeller,  a  sunken  log  or 
peculiarly  shaped  rock  may  take  one  or 
two  "buckets"  off  the  wheel  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.  I  therefore  advise  every 
camper  who  uses  a  motor  boat  to  be  as 
certain  to  carry  along  an  extra  wheel  or 
buckets  as  he  is  sure  to  make  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  a  part  of  the  equipment;  he  can 
borrow  a  smoke  from  his  friends,  but 
they  won't  have  any  propeller  blades  con- 
cealed about  their  clothes. 

But  even  though  an  extra  wheel  or  so 
is  available  in  case  of  accident  to  the  old 
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one,  how  is  the  change  to  be  made,  with 
the  nearest  boathouse  or  derrick  miles 
away?  If  the  boat  is  a  light  one,  the 
solution  is  easy,  for  a  shelving  beach,  a 
large,  round  log,  and  two  or  three  husky 
men  can  bring  the  stern  out  of  water  in 
a  "jiffy."  But  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple  in  the  case  of  a  boat  weighing  two 
or  three  tons,  or  more,  and  the  camper 
must  call  on  mechanical  means  to  aid 
him. 

These  will  be  furnished  if  he  has  been 
wise  enough  to  carry  in  the  boat  as  a 
part  of  his  regular  equipment  on  such  a 
camping  expedition  a  differential  pul- 
ley, or  what  is  more  commonly  known 
as  an  "endless  chain."  This  consists  of 
but  three  parts — the  chain,  a  single  lower 
pulley,  and  a  double  upper  pulley.  A 
hook  fastened  to  the  bearing  of  the 
double  pulley  enables  it  to  be  suspended 
from  any  stout  overhead  support,  while 
a  similar  hook  on  the  lower  pulley  is  at- 
tached to  a  rope  passed  around  the  hull 
of  the  boat  to  be  raised. 

By  pulling  one  side  of  the  chain  the 
lower  pulley  and  hook  will  be  raised, 
slowly  to  be  sure,  but  with  sufficient 
force  to  lift  from  one  to  ten  tons,  depend- 
ing upon  the  capacity  and  size  of  the 
equipment.  By  pulling  the  other  side  of 
the  chain  the  weight  will  be  lowered 
easily  and  gently.  The  principal  feature 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  weight 
will  remain  suspended  at  any  height  at 
which  it  is  left,  without  the  necessity  of 
fastening  the  chain.  In  other  words,  the 
pulley  is  "self-locking." 

Although  the  wheels  and  chain  of  this 
differential  pulley  are  rather  heavy,  the 
whole  arrangement  may  be  stowed  in  a 
comparatively  small  space,  and,  consid- 
ering the  service  that  this  may  render  to 
the  boat  and  party,  the  added  weight  may 
well  be  deemed  inconsequential.  The 
chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  on  a 
long  trip  when  it  is  desired  to  use  this 
pulley  is  to  find  a  place  over  the  water 


from  which  to  suspend  the  upper  block. 
A  launch  slip  in  a  boathouse  having  stout 
overhead  rafters  will,  of  course,  offer  an 
easy  solution,  but  when  on  a  trip  during 
which  boathouses  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, a  pier  or  bridge  under  which 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  run  the  boat 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

In  case  the  country  is  so  unsettled  that 
even  rude  bridges  will  be  scarce,  a  pro- 
jecting rock  ledge  or  stout  limb  of  a  tree, 
a  couple  of  heavy  logs,  and  a  little  of 
that  ingenuity  with  which  every  camper 
is  supposed  to  be  endowed  should  com- 
bine to  make  possible  a  repair  to  the  pro- 
peller under  almost  any  conditions. 

No  camping  trip  in  a  motor  boat 
should  be  undertaken  without  taking 
along  a  plentiful  supply  of  old  but  serv- 
iceable fenders  to  protect  the  side  of  the 
boat  from  scratches  and  bumps  while 
making  landings.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
attach  small  brass  cleats  at  frequent  in- 
tervals along  the  gunwales  on  both  sides 
of  the  hull,  so  that  a  fender  can  be  fast- 
ened immediately  to  almost  any  portion 
of  the  boat.  Old  leather  boat  cushions 
that  have  been  considered  worn  out  long 
ago  will  be  found  to  make  serviceable 
fenders  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  cork-filled 
kind. 

If  the  campers  carry  along  a  tent  to 
protect  them  from  rain  and  dampness, 
why  should  not  the  faithful  little  boat 
and  engine  that  have  brought  them  to  this 
Nirvana  be  accorded  the  same  consider-1 
ation?  A  stout  duck  cover  made  to  fit 
over  the  cockpit  by  means  of  rings  and 
eyes,  and  raised  in  the  center  by  a  pole 
placed  lengthwise  across  the  cockpit,  will 
serve  to  keep  the  interior  and  the  motor 
dry  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  little 
craft  will  be  much  more  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  indefinitely  than  would 
be  the  case  were  it  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather.  The  health  of  the  motor 
and  the  boat  is  as  important  almost  as 
that  of  any  member  of  the  party. 
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IF  there  is  any  one  recreation  in  this 
country  more  popular  than  baseball — I 
fancy  I  can  hear  some  disciple  of  Hans 
Wagner  grunt  as  he  reads  this — it  is 
gardening.  Now,  gardening  may  not  have 
the  power  to  rouse  as  high  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment as  baseball  has,  but  it  never  incites 
the  participant  to  riot,  and  there  is  no 
umpire  to  kill  in  case  things  go  wrong.  It 
would  be  idle  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  more 
scientific  than  baseball,  for  the  devotees  of 
that  game  would  come  at  me  in  hot  haste 
with  a  thousand  arguments  to  disprove  the 
statement,  and  the  gardeners  would  raise 
their  eyebrows  and  accuse  me  of  being  trite. 

Doubtless  baseball  has  its  psychological 
aspects — so  has  tiddle-de-winks,  for  that 
matter — but  what  enthusiast  ever  thinks  of 
that  with  two  out  and  three  men  on  bases? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gardener  has  any 
philosophical  tendencies,  they  will  crop  out 
at  all  times,  even  when  the  result  of  his 
efforts  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  safe  risk 
that  a  great  number  of  baseball  "fans"  will 
be  among  the  gardeners  who  will  get  L.  H. 
Bailey's  new  "Manual  of  Gardening."  *  It 
is  a  good  book  for  everybody  who  delights 
in  things  that  grow  in  the  ground — floral, 
vegetable,  and  arboreal.  There  is  a  feature 
which  commends  it  to  those  who  own  their 
homes,  or  who,  living  in  a  house  owned  by 
someone  else,  are  sensible  enough  to  wish  to 
improve  the  grounds.  This  is  the  part  of 
the  manual  in  which  the  theory  and  execu- 
tion of  the  landscape  features  are  treated. 

Professor  Bailey  tells  how  to  grade,  lay 
out  the  walks  and  drives,  make  the  lawn, 
and  arrange  the  trees  and  flowers.  The 
directions  are  general  and  may  be  applied 
to  either  a  large  or  small  place.  The  book 
is  not  restricted   in  its  use,  however,  to  the 

*  Manual  of  Gardening.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  539,  $2  net.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 


man  who  has  unlimited  means  to  gratify 
his  tastes.  The  author's  point  of  view  is 
easy  to  grasp  from  this  paragraph  in  the 
first   chapter: 

"The  satisfaction  of  a  garden  does  not 
depend  on  the  area,  nor,  happily,  on  the  cost 
or  rarity  of  the  plants.  It  depends  on  the 
temper  of  the  person.  One  must  first  seek 
to  love  plants  and  nature,  and  then  to  culti- 
vate the  happy  peace  of  mind  that  is  satis- 
fied with  little." 

The  book  tells  what  to  plant — also  when, 
how,  and  where — and  how  to  care  for  it. 

A  fellow  horticulturist,  Frank  A.  Waugh, 
to  whom  Professor  Bailey  makes  acknowl- 
edgment in  his  preface  for  assistance,  has 
written  a  book  *  of  essays  on  the  landscape. 
Here  the  ethical  and  psychological  sides  of 
the  subject  are  given  precedence,  although 
some  attention  is  paid  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  laid  down. 
Professor  Waugh  discourses  pleasantly  on 
the  relation  of  the  landscape  to  life  and 
literature,  on  the  component  elements  of 
landscape,  and  on  kindred  topics.  He  in- 
cludes some  remarks  on  the  weather  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  "the  landscape  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  weather,  every  change  in 
temperature,  wind,  or  humidity  having  its 
own  effect  on  the  aspect  of  a  scene." 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  about  weather  of 
all  sorts,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
people  who  speak  of  "bad  weather"  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  He  quotes  "a  wise 
aphorism  of  Professor  Bailey's  that  the 
weather  cannot  be  bad  because  it  is  not  a 
human  institution."  I  wonder  if  either  of 
these  men  ever  lived  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago for  any  length  of  time. 

Another  book  of  related  interest,  in  that  it 
deals  with  some  particularly  fine  American 

*  The  Landscape  Beautiful.  By  Frank  A.  Waugh. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  336,  $2  net.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Company. 
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landscapes,  is  Clifton  Johnson's  "The 
Picturesque  Hudson."  *  It  is  a  handy  little 
volume,  and,  carried  in  a  side  pocket,  would 
not  make  one's  coat  sag  unduly.  Probably 
many  travelers  up  the  Hudson  will  take 
chances  on  such  a  catastrophe ;  and  it  will 
be  worth  while,  too,  for  if  one  wishes  to 
imbibe  the  historic,  literary,  and  legendary 
atmosphere  of  the  river,  as  he  sees  it  from 
the  deck  of  a  boat,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
to  have  this   inspired  guide-book   with  him. 

A  more  pretentious,  but,  on  the  whole, 
less  noteworthy  volume  f  is  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  physically  greater  Colum- 
bia River,  one  of  the  few  American  streams 
that  have  their  source  in  a  foreign  land.  Its 
history,  both  authentic  and  legendary,  is 
carefully  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  Stories  of  the  Indian  forerun- 
ners of  civilization,  of  the  discoverer  and 
his  ship  Columbia  Rediviva,  of  the  fur- 
traders  and  pioneers  who  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  occupy  the  first  half  of 
the    book. 

The  second  half  consists  of  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  the  enumeration  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  to  be  had  in  the  cities 
and  country  along  the  river.  This  part  of 
the  book  closely  resembles  a  railway  guide 
both  in  subject  matter  and  literary  style. 
A  sample  sentence  from  the  author's  pane- 
gyric of  Mt.  Hood  and  its  charms  is  a 
characteristic  illustration:  "In  Cloud  Cap 
Inn  the  traveler  may  find  the  daintiest,  most 
unique  specimen  of  a  mountain  resort  in 
our  mountains."  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  "more  unique"  than  this  use  of 
English. 

If,  nowadays,  in  the  writing  of  a  book, 
the  author  really  has  something  to  say,  it 
doesn't  matter  very  much  how  he  says  it. 
This  is  true  especially  in  case  the  subject 
matter  is  accompanied  by  photographs  which 
back  up  the  writer's  statements.  All  of 
which  is  apropos  of  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore's 
book  t    on    camera-hunting     in    Africa.      I 

*  The  Picturesque  Hudson.  By  Clifton  Johnson. 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author.  Pp.  227, 
#1.25  net.      New  York:   The   Macmillan  Company. 

f  The  Columbia  River.  By  William  Denison  Lyman. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  409.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

J  Camera  Adventures  in  the  African  Wilds.  By  A. 
Radclyffe  Dugmore,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Being  an  account 
of  a  four  months'  expedition  in  British  East  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  photographs  of  the  game  from 


should  say  that  Mr.  Dugmore  has  supplied 
a  text  to  his  wonderful  picture  book  of  wild 
animals  rather  than  illustrated  an  account 
of  faunal  photography.  The  pictures  are 
the  thing.  They  tell  stories  of  adventure, 
of  daring,  of  skill,  and  of  lively  pleasure  in 
the  outdoors. 

This  Nimrod  of  the  lens  and  dry-plate 
cannot  be  called  a  bloodless  hunter,  for  al- 
though he  used  the  camera  as  a  weapon  of 
offense,  he  had  occasionally  to  use  a  rifle 
and  good  lead  bullets  for  defense.  He 
didn't  need  a  game  license,  though,  and 
considering  the  extent  of  his  pictorial 
quarry,  he  must  have  saved  many  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  this  item  alone.  With  a 
camera  of  the  "reflex"  type,  equipped  with 
an  ordinary  fast  lens  and  a  telephoto  for 
distant  work,  an  electric  flashlight  device, 
and  the  usual  "safari"  of  the  African 
hunter,  Mr.  Dugmore  started  on  a  four 
months'  trip  over  the  country  made  famous 
by  the  ex-President.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  the  animals  came  to  pose  for  their 
pictures. 

The  first  few  days  held  one  of  the  most 
exciting  experiences  of  the  whole  trip.  The 
author,  with  his  armed  companion  and  a 
camera  bearer,  was  stalking  rhinoceros,  two 
of  which  he  had  discovered  feeding  about 
half  a  mile  away.  Mr.  Dugmore  got  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  larger  and  made 
two  exposures  with  his  telephoto  lens  with- 
out attracting  the  attention  of  either  the 
rhino  or  the  sentries,  known  as  tick-birds, 
that  were   roosting  on  his  back. 

The  animal  then  laid  down  for  his  noon- 
day nap,  and  the  man  with  the  camera 
crept  toward  him  until  he  was  within  thirty 
yards,  which,  he  decided,  was  close  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  It  was — quite. 
When,  on  hearing  a  noise,  the  brute  jumped 
up  and  charged,  Mr.  Dugmore  felt  that  it 
was  entirely  too  close. 

"It  was  a  splendid  sight,"  he  says,  "but 
not  one  to  linger  over." 

He  waited  until  there  were  but  fifteen 
yards  between  them,  and  pressed  the  button. 
His  companion  fired  as  he  heard  the  click 
of  the  shutter,  and  the  rhino,  struck  in  the 
shoulder  by  the  bullet,  turned  at  once.  The 
result  of  this  adventure  is  shown  in  a  full- 
page  reproduction  of  what  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  photograph  ever  taken. 

life.    Illustrated.  Pp.  233,  $6  net.    New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company. 
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The  rhinoceros,  with  a  little  less  bulk 
and  speed  than  a  runaway  locomotive,  with 
murder  in  his  eye,  is  coming  head-on,  and 
from  the  effect  one  gets  by  merely  looking 
at  the  picture,  one  does  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
mire the  nerve  of  the  photographer.  He 
had  another  experience,  scarcely  less  danger- 
ous, in  which  his  life  was  saved  by  a  Masai 
guide  who  drove  a  spear  into  the  side  of 
one   of  the   charging   beasts. 

Taking  flashlight  pictures  of  lions  at 
nine  yards  was  one  of  the  author's  diver- 
sions. The  method  of  procedure  was  to 
build  a  shelter  of  branches  and  leaves,  place 
the  carcass  of  some  animal  as  bait,  arrange 
the  cameras  and  flashlight  apparatus,  and 
wait.  These  preparations  were,  of  course, 
made  in  daylight.  The  shutters  of  the 
cameras  were  synchronous  in  their  action 
with  that  of  the  flash  device. 

When  from  the  shelter  the  dim  outline  of 
a  lion  could  be  seen,  or  if  the  night  were 
too  dark  it  was  evident  that  one  had  been 
attracted  to  the  bait,  Mr.  Dugmore  would 
turn  the  switch  of  the  electrical  contrivance 
that  controlled  the  apparatus,  and  a  very 
much  surprised  and  photographed  lion 
would  leave  the  vicinity  at  once.  The  half- 
dozen  pictures  reproduced  in  the  book  attest 
Mr.  Dugmore's  right  to  be  called  a  success- 
ful lion  hunter.  The  other  pictures  he  took 
involved  more  patience  than  danger,  but 
nearly  any  one  of  them  would  be  considered 
an  achievement  by  the  ordinary  snapshotter. 

The  observations  of  a  traveler  who  went 
to  Africa  to  get  material  for  lectures  go  to 
make  up  a  book  somewhat  inaccurately 
named  "In  Wildest  Africa."  *  His  trip 
began  at  Zanzibar,  and  was  continued  along 
the  Uganda  Railway  and  through  the  Mt. 
Kenia  and  Victoria  Nyanza  regions.  Hunt- 
ing played  a  minor  part  in  his  peregrina- 
tions, and  most  of  the  matter  relating  to 
sport  is  given  on  hearsay.  He  seems  to  have 
encountered  comparatively  little  that  was 
dangerous,  although  on  the  ascent  of  Mt. 
Kilimanjaro  he  endured  many  discomforts 
and  within  six  hundred  feet  of  the  summit 
his  companion  fell  and  fractured  several 
ribs,  causing  them  both  to  give  up  the  climb. 
The  book  has  little  of  novelty,  but  it  con- 
tains   some   very    readable   chapters   on   the 

*  In  Wildest  Africa.  By  Peter  MacQueen,  F.  R. 
G.  S.  Illustrated  by  photographs  by  Peter  Dutkewich. 
Pp.  402.   Boston:  L.    C.    Page  &  Co. 


geographical,  social,  and  scenic  features  of 
the  regions  through  which  the  writer  jour- 
neyed. 

It  is  strange  that  until  quite  recently  no 
foreigner  had  ever  traversed  the  entire 
length  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  The 
feat  remained  to  be  performed  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  the  results 
of  whose  investigations  are  embodied  in  a 
book  *  of  much  interest  and  pictorial  excel- 
lence. 

One  would  expect  from  the  nature  of  the 
trip  made  by  Dr.  Geil  to  find  his  book  more 
a  narrative  of  what  he  saw  and  did.  To 
journey  for  seventeen  hundred  miles  through 
a  land  of  hoary  civilization,  over  a  route 
marked  by  one  of  the  Titanic  evidences  of 
that  civilization,  is  surely  excuse  enough  for 
another  travel  book.  Such  excuses  are  be- 
coming rarer  every  year. 

Although  it  contains  a  modicum  of  per- 
sonal experience,  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  Wall,  chiefly  from  the  historical 
standpoint.  There  are  not  many  statistics, 
but  General  Grant  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  labor  involved  in  constructing  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  build  all  our  rail- 
roads, all  our  canals,  and  nearly  all  our 
cities.  (I,  for  one,  don't  believe  it.)  Dr. 
Geil,  wishing  to  emphasize  its  enormous 
proportions  in  comparison  with  our  own 
Panama  Canal,  deprecates  the  ecstasy  of  the 
press  just  "because  a  few  billion  cubic  yards 
of  earth  are  being  moved." 

The  text  contains  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  descriptive  matter,  but  this  lack 
is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  splendid 
illustrations,  which  show  nearly  every  phase 
of  the  Wall's  construction. 

Of  Chin,  the  builder,  whom  he  classes 
with  Peter  the  Great,  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
Bismarck,  the  author  has  many  notable 
things  to  tell.  "Chin,"  he  says,  "took  a 
liberal  view  of  education  and  was  anti- 
classic.  He  destroyed  the  old  books,  and  so 
encouraged  one  of  his  generals  to  invent  a 
new  style  of  writing  which  brought  books 
within  the  reach  of  all." 

He  spared  the  books  that  he  deemed  use- 
ful— on  fortune-telling,  astrology,  agricul- 
ture, and  medicine.  When  scholarly  anti- 
quarians    protested     against     his     unseemly 

*  The  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  William  Edgar 
Geil,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Illustrated.  Pp.  393,  #5  net. 
New  York;  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 
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destruction  of  ancient  treasures,  he  took  a 
very  dogmatic  stand  and  buried  alive  about 
five  hundred  of  the  kickers  —  an  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  literary  critics. 

Chinese  history,  of  which  there  is  consider- 
able in  this  volume,  is  not  the  most  lucid 
of  reading  matter,  but  in  its  purely  popular 
aspects — wherein  one  doesn't  have  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
dynasties  and  such  minor  incidents  —  it 
affords  much  entertainment.  The  fact — or 
rather  the  statement — that  the  Mongolian 
monster  Genghis  Khan,  Kublai's  grand- 
father, shed  23,000,000  gallons  of  human 
blood  is  brought  more  forcibly  to  the  read- 
er's comprehension  by  the  added  information 
that  it  would  be  "enough,  if  pumped  into  the 
mains  and  pipes  of  New  Orleans,  to  supply 
that  city  for  twenty-four  hours ;  if  poured 
into  the  channel  of  Niagara  it  would  require 
fifteen  seconds,  as  a  crimson  cataract,  to  pass 
the  falls."  Not  content  with  these  cheerful 
statistics,  the  author  says  that  Genghis  "let 
enough  human  gore  to  float  the  largest 
modern  battleship." 

This  sanguinary  ruler  was  called  Temujin 
in  his  youth.  At  nine  years  he  could  ride 
a  fast  horse  without  using  the  reins,  amusing 


himself  the  while  by  shooting  arrows  in 
every  direction.  He  married  when  he  was 
thirteen,  and  the  year  after  took  a  second 
wife.  On  his  return  from  a  battle  in  which 
he  had  been  leading  his  forces,  he  sent  for 
his  new  spouse  who  was  dispatched  to  him 
forthwith. 

To  quote  Dr.  Geil:  "On  the  way  she  gave 
birth  to  a  wee  laddie,  and  as  cradles  were 
scarce,  they  made  a  mass  of  dough  and  em- 
bedded the  little  morsel,  so  that  he  should 
be  saved  from  the  jolts  of  the  journey  in  the 
cart.  The  chief  welcomed  the  youngster  in 
the  pie,  and  decided  that,  being  thus  early 
invested  with  the  dough,  he  must  be  well 
bred." 

Dr.  Geil's  narrative  is  a  sprightly  piece 
of  writing.  He  touches  lightly  on  his 
traveling  experiences,  and  gives  first  atten- 
tion to  historical  items  connected  with  the 
building  and  use  of  the  Wall.  The  variety 
of  information  given  will  commend  the  book 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  a  people.  It  is  both  an  archeological 
and  sociological  document,  and  throws  light 
on  a  number  of  phases  of  China  and  Chinese 
life  that  have  not  been  touched  in  other 
books. 


JTHEWORJL 
OF'  -SPOILT 


A   PARK   WORTH    MAKING 

BY  a  wise  second  thought  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  made  pos- 
sible one  of  the  most  notable 
public  "parks"  yet  created  in  this  coun- 
try. An  area  nearly  as  large  as  Man- 
hattan Island  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  above  New  York  is  now  as- 
sured to  the  public  in  perpetuity.  The 
first  step  was  the  creation  of  the  Pali- 
sades   Park    and    the    freeing    of    the 


Palisades  from  the  hands  of  the  quarry- 
men.  This  was  practically  accomplished 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  Then  came  Mrs. 
Harriman's  gift  of  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  the  consequent  impetus  to 
the  Greater  Palisades  Park  idea. 

Although  all  of  this  territory  lies 
within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  New 
York,  much  of  it  is  virgin  wilderness 
and  rugged  mountain,  sparsely  inhabited 
and  little  altered  from  its  aspect  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.      Last  year  twelve 
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hundred  permits  were  issued  for  camp- 
ing on  the  Palisades  and  some  five  thou- 
sand people  made  use  of  the  privilege. 
Under  proper  supervision  and  with 
rigid  exclusion  of  "picnic"  parties  with 
their  detritus  of  empty  baskets  and 
waste  paper,  it  is  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  the  city  to  rub  elbows 
with  the  wilderness. 


THOSE    MALLET   PUTTERS 

APPARENTLY  English  golfers 
are  as  much  puzzled  as  are 
Americans  over  the  exact  status 
of  various  forms  of  putters.  The 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrews 
has  empowered  the  Rules  Committee  to 
add  to  their  previous  declaration  on  this 
subject  the  statement  that  "Clubs  of  the 
mallet  type  are  a  substantial  departure 
from  the  recognized  form  and  make  of 
clubs"  and  are  not  to  be  sanctioned.  In 
attempting  to  define  mallet  heads  Cap- 
tain Burn  of  the  committee  declares  that 
the  word  mallet  includes  "all  imple- 
ments in  which  the  head  was  not  all  on 
one  side  of  the  shaft  .  .  .  ;  also  that  any 
iron  club  in  which  the  socket  was  so 
bent  or  twisted  that  the  line  of  the 
shaft,  if  produced,  would  pass  the  face 
of  the  club,  was  inadmissible." 

And  there  you  are!  We  don't  know 
quite  what  it  means,  but  it  is  doubtless 
well  meant.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  it's  the  man  quite 
as  much  as  the  putter  that  does  the 
work.  Like  much  other  legislation  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  effort  is  more  or  less 
wasted.  Freaks  have  their  little  day 
and  pass.  In  proper  hands  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  putter — which  most  of 
us  still  use,  by  the  way — is  quite  as  ef- 
fective as  the  newest  freak  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

NO    MORE    SEAL    KILLING 


THE  last  step  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fur  seal  in  our  far 
northwestern  waters  is  the  pre- 
vention of  deep-sea  hunting.  By  a  bill 
signed  by  the  President,  April  21st,  the 
seal  on  the  islands  are  placed  unre- 
servedly under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment    of     Commerce     and    Labor. 


But  for  this  law  the  secretary  would 
have  been  required  to  execute  a  new 
lease  on  April  30th  for  the  continuance 
of  commercial  killing.  By  the  new  law 
$150,000  are  provided  for  the  support 
of  the  Aleutian  natives  hitherto  depend- 
ent on  the  seal-killing  industry. 

There  remains  the  pelagic  sealing  for 
the  suppression  of  which  treaties  with 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Russia  are  neces- 
sary. The  task  should  not  be  difficult 
now  that  our  own  hands  are  at  last 
clean.  The  need  of  action  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  seal  herds 
have  shrunk  from  four  million  to  sixty 
thousand  or  less.  No  small  praise  is 
due  to  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America 
for  its  intelligent  efforts  in  bringing  this 
legislation  into  being. 


KEEP    YOUR    DOGS    AT    HOME 

THE  game  wardens  of  New  Jersey 
have  been  instructed  to  shoot  all 
stray  dogs  caught  wandering 
afield.  It's  a  good  idea.  We  yield  to 
no  one  in  our  admiration  for  a  well- 
trained,  well-behaved  dog  with  an  eye 
single  to  his  business  in  life,  whether 
that  be  herding  sheep,  guarding  the 
house  door,  leading  the  hunters  afield 
in  autumn,  or  what  not.  But  the  dog 
without  a  master  or  a  steady  job  is  a 
pest.  Number  six,  chilled,  is  a  good 
size.  Any  gage  can  be  used,  the  larger 
the  better.  It  is  not  bad  ethics  to  use 
a  rifle  on  a  marauding  canine. 

Also  don't  forget  the  cats.  One 
good  bird  is  worth  more  than  half  a 
dozen  prowling  tabbies  that  work  every- 
where save  in  their  master's  barn  where 
they  belong. 


SAVING     THE     BIRDS 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  has 
done  well  in  signing  the  Audu- 
bon Societies'  bill  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  aigrettes.  The  next  step  is 
the  proper  protection  of  the  native  birds 
which  are  not  related  to  the  millinery 
trade.  Some  attention  might  be  paid  to 
the  country  boy  with  his  twenty-two 
rifle.  All  birds  look  alike  to  him. 
Another  sound   reform   is  in   educat- 
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"ing  farmers  in  the  economic  value  of 
birds.  Even  the  hungry  catbird  more 
than  pays  in  insects  destroyed  for  the 
ripe  fruit  that  he  exacts  from  his  human 
landlord.  Once  convince  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  that  the  birds  are  worth 
saving  and  that  they  have  the  law  in 
their  own  hands,  there  will  be  little 
need  of  additional  legislation. 

COLLEGE    MEN    GROWING 

STATISTICS  collected  at  Yale 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  college 
man  of  to-day  is  a  larger  man  than 
his  father  or  grandfather.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate,  however,  that  the  earlier 
statistics  are  taken  from  Harvard  and 
Yale  seniors  of  1864.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  country  was  then  in  the 
closing  months  of  a  great  struggle  that 
had  enlisted  many  of  the  best  physical 
specimens  of  the  young  men  of  all 
classes.  It  is  doubtful  if  1864  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  mid-century  college  men 
in  point  of  physique. 


Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  even  if 
the  statistics  do  prove  the  case  of  the 
present  against  the  past,  the  conclusion 
is  of  little  worth  after  all.  Not  height 
or  weight  or  even  larger  biceps  or  in- 
creased chest  measure  is  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  physical  culture.  Bodily  har- 
mony and  consequent  greater  powers  of 
endurance  are  the  real  goal,  and  these 
qualities  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  ex- 
act measurement  and  comparison.  In 
this  respect  we  believe  that  there  has 
been  an  improvement,  but  we  can't 
prove  it  and  we  don't  intend  to  try. 

Most  of  all  we  believe  in  exercise  for 
health's  sake,  and  this  we  respectfully 
submit  is  a  condition  that  is  receiving 
more  attention  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Reasonable  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a 
legitimate  concomitant  of  good  sani- 
tation, a  well-regulated  diet,  regular 
hours  of  work  and  rest,  and  a  mind  at 
peace  with  the  world.  We  are  much 
more  content  to  believe  that  men  are 
growing  better  and  happier  than  that 
they  are  increasing  in  height  and  weight. 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Aviation 

TAANIEL  KINET,  the  Belgian  aviator, 
broke  the  world's  record  for  an  aero- 
plane flight  with  passenger  at  Mourmelon, 
France,  May  15th,  remaining  in  the  air  for 
two  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes. 

William  F.  Assman  traveled  206  miles  in 
a  balloon  in  four  hours  on  May  2d.  At  an 
altitude  of  4,000  feet  he  was  struck  by  a 
night  storm  and  made  a  landing  by  the 
aid  of  lightning  flashes,  narrowly  escaping 
death. 

In  a  four-mile  race  between  Charles  K. 
Hamilton,  in  a  Curtiss  biplane,  and  John 
Juhasse,  in  a  20-horse  power  automobile,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  2d,  Hamilton  won, 
by  the  length  of  his  machine. 

The  world's  record  for  kite  flights,  held 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  observatory  at 
Mount  Weather,  Va.,  was  exceeded  May  5th 
by  that  observatory  by  about  700  feet.  The 
head  kite  reached  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  computed  at  23,800  feet. 

Wiencziers,  the  German  aviator,  twice 
circled    the     steeple     of     the    cathedral     at 


Strassburg,  Germany,  May  3d,  winning  the 
prizes  offered  by  Count  von  Wedel  and 
Baron  von  Bulach. 

May  21st  Count  Jacques  de  Lesseps 
crossed  the  English  Channel  from  Calais  to 
Dover  in  a  monoplane.  The  flight  was 
made  in  a  dense  fog  and  required  fifty 
minutes.  June  2d  C.  S.  Rolls  flew  in  a 
Wright  biplane  from  Dover  across  the  Chan- 
nel and  back,  without  landing  in  France, 
making  the  round  trip  in  ninety  minutes. 

Glenn  Curtiss  made  an  aeroplane  flight 
from  Albany  to  New  York,  May  29,  stop- 
ping at  Poughkeepsie  and  at  214th  Street. 
The  distance  of  150  miles  was  made  in  2 
hours  46  minutes,  an  average  speed  of  54.18 
miles  per  hour. 

College  Athletics 

rpHE  American  Henley  Regatta  was  held 
May  21st  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  with 
the  following  results:  Special  Interclub 
Second  Eight-oared  Shells,  won  by  Wahne- 
tah  Boat  Club,  New  York;  Junior  Collegiate 
Eight-oared  Shells,  won  by  Harvard;  First 
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Eight-oared  Shells  won  by  Harvard;  Fresh- 
men Eight-oared  Shells,  won  by  Columbia 
University. 

May  7th  the  Naval  Academy  crew 
beat  Columbia  in  a  two-mile  race  on  the 
Severn.  The  Navy's  time  was  10  min- 
utes 42  4/s  seconds.  May  21st  the  Naval 
Academy  defeated  the  Syracuse  University 
crew.  Naval  Academy,  10:354/2;  Syracuse, 
10:364/5. 

In  the  annual  baseball  series  between 
Princeton  and  Harvard  this  year  Princeton 
won  the  first  game  on  May  14th  by  a  score 
of  6  to  2,  and  the  second  on  May  23d  by 
a  score  of  7  to  1. 

Adams  and  Sischo,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, won  the  "  big  eight "  tennis  champion- 
ship in  doubles  May  21st  on  the  University 
of  Chicago  courts,  defeating  Musselman  and 
McKim,  University  of  Illinois,  6-3;  6-4; 
6-4,  in  the  final  match. 

Dartmouth  won  the  twenty-fourth  New 
England  intercollegiate  athletic  champion- 
ship May  21st  by  one-fourth  of  a  point; 
Dartmouth  scored  263/1  against  Bowdoin's 
26^4.  Wesleyan,  23;  Amherst,  i9I/3;  Will- 
iams, 17;  Massachusetts  Tech.,  12;  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  and  University  of  Vermont,  7 
each;  Worcester  Tech.,  5;  Brown,  4^4; 
Tufts,  3;  Trinity,  2;   Colby,   1^4. 

The  University  of  Washington  track  team 
won  the  first  annual  meet  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Intercollegiate  Association  on  May 
14th,  scoring  56  points.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 51 ;  University  of  Oregon,  13 ;  Le- 
land  Stanford,  10.  Amherst  College  track 
team  won  the  triangular  track  and  field 
meet  at  Amherst,  May  7th.  Amherst,  50; 
Williams,  41 ;  Brown,  35.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  won  the  annual  triangular 
track  meet  at  Philadelphia,  May  14th.  Penn- 
sylvania, 80;  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
36;  University  of  Pittsburg,  1. 

The  official  standing  of  the  teams  in  the 
annual  championship  series  of  College  Soc- 
cer is  as  follows:  Columbia,  9;  Harvard,  6; 
Yale,  5;  Haverford,  4;  Pennsylvania,  4; 
Cornell,  2. 

Annual  dual  track  meetings  were  held 
during  the  month  of  May  by  the  colleges, 
with  the  following  results:  Illinois,  96,  Pur- 
due, 30;  Harvard,  915/6,  Dartmouth,  2s*/6; 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  80^2,  Wes- 
leyan, 45J/2  ;  Naval  Academy,  64^,  Colum- 
bia, 52^2;  Yale,  595/6.  Princeton,  44V6; 
Wisconsin,  65,  Illinois,  61;  Iowa,  68,  North- 


western University,  44;  Pennsylvania,  72, 
Cornell,  42;  Illinois,  67,  Chicago,  59;  Wis- 
consin, 81J/2,  Minnesota,  44^2;  Princeton,  60, 
Cornell,  57;  Michigan,  83,  Syracuse,  48; 
Harvard,  52^,  Yale,  51 J4;  Wisconsin,  80, 
Chicago,   46 ;    Chicago,   64,    Purdue,    62. 

The  New  England  Intercollegiate  Tennis 
Tournament,  finished  at  Boston  May  26th, 
was  a  tie  between  Dartmouth  and  Wesley- 
an, the  former  winning  the  final  match  in 
singles  and  the  latter  in  doubles. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Captain  Leland 
S.  Scott,  of  the  Stanford  University  track 
team,  vaulted  12  feet  io3/i6  inches  in  the  meet 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Big  C  Society 
of  the  University  of  California.  If  accepted, 
the  vault  will  establish  a  new  world's 
record. 

At  the  annual  track  and  field  games  held 
at  Vassar  College  May  7th,  four  records 
for  women  were  broken,  as  follows:  Steph- 
anie K.  English,  seventy-five-yard  dash, 
0:09-4/5;  Theodora  Wheeler,  running  high 
jump,  4  feet  4^  inches;  Charlotte  Hand, 
hop,  step,  and  jump,  29  feet  6^2  in- 
ches; Almede  Barr,  fence  vault,  5  feet  3^ 
inches. 

E.  V.  Carter,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Carter,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  won  the  doubles  cham- 
pionship of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Ten- 
nis Association,  May  12th. 

Pennsylvania  won  the  annual  intercol- 
legiate track  and  field  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
May  28,  with  a  score  of  27^  points.  Other 
scores  were:  Yale,  25^2;  Michigan,  20; 
Princeton,  17;  Cornell,  14;  Harvard,  i^A- 
Craig,  Michigan,  equaled  the  world's  record 
of  21  i/s  for  the  220,  and  Nelson,  Yale, 
raised  the  intercollegiate  pole-vault  mark  to 
12  feet  4^  inches. 

Kansas  won  the  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence meet  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  May  28. 

Cornell  Varsity  and  Freshman  crews  de- 
feated Harvard  on  the  Charles,  May  30. 

Automobiles 

/~\N   May   nth  Barney   Oldfield   broke  the 
world's   track    record    for   half    a    mile, 
covering  the    distance   in   seventeen   seconds 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

John  Aitken,  in  a  National  40,  won  the 
200-mile  race  for  the  Atlanta  Automobile 
Association  trophy  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May 
7th.  Lytle,  in  an  American,  finished  second ; 
De  Palma,  in  a  Fiat,  was  third. 
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Al  Poole,  with  the  Simplex  car,  won  the 
twenty-four-hour  automobile  race  at  Brigh- 
ton Beach  on  May  15th;  Patcke,  in  a 
Stearns,  was  second;  De  Palma,  in  a  Fiat, 
third.     No  records  were  broken. 

Ray  Harroun  in  a  Marmon  car  won  the 
200-mile  race  at  Indianapolis,  May  28th,  in 
2:46:31,   a   new  American  record. 

Miscellaneous 

A  NEW  world's  record  for  22-caliber  pis- 
tol shooting  was  claimed  May  21st  by 
A.  M.  Poindexter,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  with 
a  score  of  too  in  ten  shots,  150  in  fifteen 
shots,  and  189  for  twenty  shots.  The  record 
was  made  over  the  prescribed  distance  of 
twenty  yards  from  the  target  for  indoor 
competition. 

On  May  20th  Chief  William,  the  Indian 
pitcher,  with  the  Newton  baseball  club  of 
the  Kansas  State  League,  shut  out  the  Great 
Bend  team  without  a  hit,  gave  no  bases  on 
balls,  and  received  errorless  support.  Only 
twenty-seven  men  faced  him  in  the  nine 
innings,  of  whom  he  struck  out  twelve. 


Lee  J.  Talbot,  of  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
Club,  made  three  new  records  in  the  West- 
ern Amateur  Athletic  Union  track  and  field 
meet  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  21st.  He  threw 
the  discus  128  feet  2  inches;  heaved  a  16- 
pound  shot  45  feet  4  inches;  and  threw  the 
16-pound  hammer  162  feet  7^2   inches. 

Matt  McGrath,  New  York  A.  C,  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  record  on  May  15th, 
by  hurling  the  56-pound  weight  31  feet  io>4 
inches.  This  record,  however,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  allowed  as  apparently  all  the 
conditions  required  by  the  rules  were  not 
lived   up  to. 

The  Berneyo,  owned  by  S.  W.  Granbery, 
Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  won  the  Philadelphia- 
to-Havana  motor-boat  race  with  a  time  al- 
lowance of  3  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Fred  Herreshoff,  Westbrook,  won  the  N.  Y. 
Metropolitan  Golf  Association  championship 
at  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  May  28th,  defeating 
Jerome  D.  Travers,  4  and  3. 

At  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  May  29th,  M.  W. 
Sheppard  set  new  world  marks  in  the  660 
and  700  yard  runs,  doing  them  in  1 :2i2/s 
and  1 :26ys  respectively. 
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[It  it  Herbert  Whyte1  s  busincst  to  help  readert  of  OUTING  •with  practical  information  and  ad-vice  on 
outdoor  topics.  If  there  is  any  question  that  puzzles  you  in  games,  sport,  tra-vel,  occupation,  or  recreation,  or 
any  other  subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  don't  hesitate  to  -write  him.  He  will  tell  you  the  thing  you  -want 
to  know  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  His  address  is  THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE,  jij  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York   City.} 
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'  THAT  I  want  is  a  place  some- 
what remote  from  civilization, 
possibly  in  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
where  I  may  tramp  the  forest  amid  attrac- 
tive scenery  and  where  I  can  rest  the  mind 
and  harden  the  body."  The  writer  of  these 
words,  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  largest 
universities  of  the  country,  in  expressing  his 
own  desires  also  expressed  the  desires  of 
many  who  are  looking  forward  to  summer 
vacations.  This  wish  "to  just  lose  our- 
selves" involves  often  the  pleasant  necessity 
of  canoeing  a  part  of  the  way  to  reach  these 
places  where  one  may  tramp  the  forest  or 
secure  that  fine  fishing  which  has  become 
the  universal  requirement  of  all  who  are 
not  content  to  angle  from  the  pier  of  a  sum- 
mer hotel. 


From  the  central  part  of  the  United  States, 
for  which  Chicago  forms  a  gateway  to  the 
north,  one  may  easily  travel  into  a  country 
extending  toward  the  northwest,  the  north 
and  the  northeast,  whose  possibilities  for 
outdoor  life  perfectly  answer  every  desire 
and  inclination  of  the  canoeist  or  of  the 
man  to  whom  fishing  is  a  chief  delight,  the 
hunter  of  big  game,  or  the  one  who  simply 
loves  the  woods  and  streams  and  with  his 
camera  seeks  such  excitement  as  is  known 
only  to  lovers  of  nature. 

Following  the  line  of  the  splendid  trains 
from  Chicago  to  the  Northwest,  and  passing 
over  the  nearer  yet  none  the  less  delightful 
resorts  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  are  sometimes  over- 
looked,  one  would   strike   the   International 
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Forest,  wherein  is  preserved  one  of  the  fin- 
est forests  in  the  country,  and  would  arrive 
at  International  Falls,  Minn.,  five  minutes 
by  boat  from  Fort  Francis,  Ontario,  which 
is  the  logical  entrance  into  the  Rainy  Lake 
country. 

Into  this  wonderfully  connected  lake  land, 
to  the  north  and  east  of  Fort  Francis,  fifty 
trips  may  be  made  without  covering  the  same 
ground  twice.  On  the  lake  itself  one  may 
indulge  in  the  sport  of  sailing,  already  so 
popular  on  the  Lake-of-the-Woods.  Fort 
Francis  has  good  hotel  accommodations  and 
fine  facilities  for  outfitting  for  canoeing, 
camping,  fishing,  and  hunting  expeditions. 

With  the  exception  of  Rainy  Lake  and  the 
Lake-of-the-Woods,  the  thousands  of  lakes 
and  streams  in  the  Rainy  Lake  country  are 
practically  unfished.  Lake  trout  of  very 
large  size,  pickerel  and  wall-eyed  pike  and 
white  fish  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Brook  trout  are  very  numerous  in  the 
streams  flowing  from  Minnesota  into  Lake 
Superior.  Bass  are  also  found  in  isolated 
lakes  on  Hunter  Island,  near  the  Lower 
Manitou,  where  are  also  found  the  largest 
muskellunge;  sturgeon  occur  in  the  Lake-of- 
the-Woods,  Rainy  River,  Rainy  Lake,  Lac  la 
Croix,  Maligne  River,  and  Sturgeon  Lake. 
Trout  streams  may  be  reached  from  North 
Lake,  Ontario,  by  canoe,  or  from  the  vil- 
lages on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  al- 
though the  former  route  is  more  difficult. 

The  sand  beaches  of  the  intricate  shores 
of  lakes  throughout  the  territory  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  camp  sites,  and  the 
pure  water  everywhere  may  be  drunk  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  Clearwater  Lake  country,  which  is 
perhaps  the  least  traveled  portion  of  the 
district,  lies  between  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs 
and  the  Turtle  River.  Some  of  the  trails 
throughout  that  territory  have  not  been  vis- 
ited for  years  even  by  Indians.  It  is  heavily 
wooded,  and  its  cool,  clear  lakes  are  full  of 
trout  and  pike-perch.  This  region  is  recom- 
mended for  the  more  experienced  and  ven- 
turesome canoemen  with  whom  the  joy  of 
discovery  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the   trip. 

The  Lake  Nipissing  country  and  the  great 
Temagami  Forest  preserve  beyond  are  also 
served  by  good  trains  that  make  a  comfort- 
able journey  from  Chicago  and  other  south- 
ern points.  From  North  Bay  and  Sturgeon 
Falls    on    Lake    Nipissing,    a    steamer    runs 


across  the  lake,  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles,  where  it  enters  the  French  River,  con- 
tinuing down  the  river  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  head  of  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  Be- 
tween that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  it  enters  the  Georgian  Bay,  there  are 
several  falls  and  rapids.  The  river  is  wide 
and  studded  with  hundreds  of  islands.  A 
number  of  these  islands  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Canadian  Government,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  a  good  many  cottages  and 
one  large  club  house  have  been  built  thereon. 

In  the  western  arm  of  the  lake,  which 
extends  from  the  main  body  of  the  lake 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles,  there  are 
many  islands  situated  closely  together,  thus 
affording  shelter  for  fishing  with  small  boats 
and   canoes. 

On  the  French  River  and  on  the  western 
arm  of  the  lake,  which  can  be  reached  from 
Sturgeon  Falls,  bass  and  muskellunge  fish- 
ing cannot  be  beat.  Boats  run  to  that  part 
of  the  lake  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  and  on  alternate  days  down  the 
French  River,  leaving  the  dock  at  8 :  30  a.m., 
and  returning  about  6  p.m.  Rowboats, 
canoes,  and  camping  outfits  are  supplied  by 
the  steamship  company.  Good  Indian  guides 
are  also  obtainable  there.  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  can  be  had  from  either  Sturgeon  Falls 
or  North  Bay.  This  is  also  a  good  locality 
for  red  deer  and  moose  hunting  in  season. 

Temagami  Station  is  the  starting  point 
for  trips  throughout  the  Temagami  district, 
and  is  a  night's  ride  from  Toronto.  Here, 
again,  there  is  a  splendid  steamer  service 
to  the  more  important  islands,  the  location 
of  several  good  hotels  and  camping  places. 
For  reaching  the  more  isolated  parts  of  this 
great  forest,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
by  canoe  or  afoot,  and  there  is  no  region  in 
this  country  which  offers  canoe  and  camping 
trips  of  greater  variety  or  greater  interest 
than  the  splendid  ones  which  may  be  taken 
over  the  waterways  of  the  Temagami  forest, 
where  fishing  known  to  Canadian  waters  is 
at  its  best.  For  moose  and  deer  hunting  it 
is  also  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  Canada. 
The  hotel  at  Temagami  Station,  the  Ron- 
noco,  is  open  the  year  round,  and  the  stores 
at  that  point  also  provide  complete  outfits 
for  tourists. 

Almost  every  city  in  the  United  States 
has  a  steamboat  service  to  points  of  excep- 
tional interest,  affording  ideal  voyages  for 
summer  vacations.     From  Chicago  and  other 
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points  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  splendid 
steamship  tours  are  probably  too  well 
known  to  be  commented  upon,  the  service 
extending  from  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  for 
instance,  to  the  farthest  western  point  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  touching  at  historical 
Mackinac  and  Les  Cheneaux  Islands,  which 
hold  out  a  most  enticing  invitation  to  lovers 
of  outdoor  life,  including  boating,  fishing, 
and   bathing. 

From  St.  Louis  one  may  go  by  steamer 
to  St.  Paul,  making  that  voyage  an  added 
pleasure  to  a  journey  to  the  lakes  of  Wis- 
consin or  Minnesota.  Or  one  may  enjoy  a 
fine  cruise  of  eight  days  from  St.  Louis  over 
three  rivers  and  through  eight  states  to  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee   and  Alabama. 

Out  of  New  York  the  possibilities  of  sum- 
mer voyages  to  places  in  our  own  country 
and  Canada  are  many,  and  by  these  routes 
some  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  interesting 
resorts  may  be  reached  in  a  night.  The 
Sound  lines  to  Block  Island  and  quaint 
places  on  the  New  England  coast,  such  as 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  where 
ideal  living  accommodations  may  be  found 
at  reasonable  cost,  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
To  points  on  the  upper  New  England  coast 
there  are  boats  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  Merchants'  &  Miners'  Steam- 
ship Line,  and  to  Nova  Scotia  the  Red  Cross 
Line,  all  of  these  companies  having  connec- 
tions for  Newfoundland.  Saint  Martins-by- 
the-Sea,  New  Brunswick,  and  Campobello 
Island  just  off  the  coast  are  two  exception- 
ally attractive  places  in  that  province.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  Yarmouth  or  Digby  makes  a 
splendid  starting  point  for  tours  or  other 
trips  throughout  that  country. 

From  Baltimore,  the  steamship  service 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tributaries  af- 
fords some  of  the  most  delightful  inland 
water  cruises  to  be  had  in  America.  The 
water  trips  between  Baltimore  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  be- 
tween  Baltimore    and    Washington   by   way 


of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac  River, 
are  particularly  attractive,  as  are  also  trips 
on  the  Pocomoke  River  to  Snow  Hill,  Md., 
and  the  Wicomico  River  to  Salesbury,  Md., 
and  other  trips  on  the  Choptank  River  in 
Maryland. 

An  ideal  summer  cruise  in  the  Far  West 
is  one  from  Seattle  to  Juneau  and  other 
points  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company,  the  rate  for  the 
round  trip  being  only  one  hundred  dollars. 
This  unique  voyage  is  practically  a  two- 
weeks'  vacation  in  a  floating  hotel,  where 
one  may  have  absolute  rest  and  at  the  same 
time  be  constantly  entertained  by  diversified 
scenery,  the  combination  of  water,  islands, 
and  mountains. 

Coming  back  again  to  very  solid  ground, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  real  life  out 
of  doors,  where  one  may  cook,  eat,  sleep, 
and  live  in  the  open,  that  place  has  yet  to 
be  discovered  which  can  surpass  the  many 
beautiful  mountain  parks  of  Colorado;  for 
example,  Estes  Park  and  the  camping  places 
of  Platte  Canon.  Estes  Park  is  actually 
forty-eight  miles  from  Denver,  but  it  re- 
quires seventy  miles  of  travel  to  reach  it. 
It  is  a  natural  park  of  100,000  acres  with 
an  altitude  of  7,300  feet,  and  encircled  by 
one  of  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. From  this  park  the  ascent  of  Long's 
Peak,  the  highest  in  northern  Colorado,  may 
be  made,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
experiences  in  mountain  climbing. 

Hunting  is  not  allowed  in  Estes  Park,  but 
one  may  enjoy  unexcelled  trout  fishing  in  the 
Big  Thompson  River,  and  in  the  streams 
throughout  the  park,  where  one  finds  the 
best  fishing  by  following  the  banks  of  those 
streams  for  some   distance   into  the  canons. 

Estes  Park  is  reached  either  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  train  to  Lyons, 
thence  by  automobile,  or  by  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  R.  R.  to  Loveland,  thence  by  au- 
tomobile stage  to  the  park,  the  round-trip 
fare  from  central  points  in  the  United  States 
being  about  thirty-nine  dollars. 
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OING  a  hunting"  has  a 
ring  to  it  of  romance 
and  adventure.  As 
your  enthusiast  holds 
forth  you  sense  the  mys- 
tery of  the  forest  and 
the  mountains  and  the  plain — can  feel 
call  of  the  far-off  places  where 
sun-browned  men  are  waiting. 
Canoes  and  pack  trains,  snowshoes  and 
sledge  dogs  are  in  the  talk,  and  the  trail 
and  portage  lead  to  strange  places  whose 
names  stir  the  blood  anew.  You 
glimpse  an  occasional  strenuosity  that 
lends  its  appeal  and  all  the  old  primitive 
instinct  of  man  to  match  himself  against 
the  wild  rises  big  and  clutches  you. 

You  think  you  understand,  but  time 
has  blurred  the  memory.  If  your  en- 
thusiast would  only  add  that  from  time 
to  time  he  has  sat  himself  down  hard 
upon  some  friendly  log  and  wondered 
what  asinine  impulse  it  was  that  led  him 


into   such    a   scrape,   memory   might   re- 
awaken. 

For  the  trail  is  not  always  one  of  de- 
light save  in  retrospect.  There  is  the 
burning  sun  with  the  parching  alkali 
dust  and  an  enduring  thirst  with  only 
hot  water  to  quench  it.  There  are  slip- 
pery rocks  and  boggy  mossland  with  its 
myriad  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  a  pack 
that  weights  down  your  soul.  There 
are  tangled  blow-downs  and  piled  up 
boulders  to  take  the  canoe  across,  the  in- 
fernal thing  resisting  meanwhile  with 
an  ingenuity  that  seems  almost  human. 
Day  after  day  it  rains  and  the  outfit  ab- 
sorbs it  like  a  blotter.  The  snows  fall 
and  pile  their  drifts  across  the  trail,  and 
following  in  its  path  the  pitiless  cold 
swoops  down  and  tightens  its  grip  till 
the  life  blood  flows  sluggish  in  the  veins. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  your  enthusiast 
emerges,  optimist  of  optimists,  forgetful 
of  the  hardships  involved  and  with  only 
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pleasant    memories    that    are    quick    to 
awaken  at  a  touch. 

Plodding  along  in  his  footsteps  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  attempt  a  pictorial 
record  of  those  days,  and  in  the  records 
I  have  hoped  in  my  way  to  help  re- 
kindle some  old  camp  fires.  I  daresay 
that  my  hunting  trips  differ  in  nowise 
from  those  of  other  hunters,  but  an  art- 
ist is  a  rare  bird  on  the  trail  and  things 
conspire  to  add  an  interest  apart 
from  the  making  of  pictures.  Always 
the  work  is  an  object  of  lively  curiosity 
and  generally  of  heartier  approval  than 
art  editors  evince. 

Sebat  was  different.  Still  what  could 
you  expect? — he  was  part  Irish,  part 
French,  and  a  whole  lot  Indian. 

Sebat  said  "he  was  feex  dat  horn" 
and  he  did  wrangle  with  the  thing  In- 
dian fashion,  but  mostly  he  watched  me 
as  I  painted  with  a  broad  grin  on  his 
face.  Now  this  grin  was  disconcerting. 
Nothing  else  that  I  could  do  or  say 
would  cause  more  than  a  momentary 
flash,  but  instantly  the  sketch  box  ap- 
peared, came  Sebat's  inevitable  grin. 

On  a  hunting  trip  I  never  attempted 
more  than  a  note  of  the  color  and  com- 
position, relying  on  the  camera  and  writ- 
ten data  for  the  refreshment  of  memory. 
Just  the  same  there  was  an  occasional 
sketch  which,  to  my  fancy,  might  do. 
One  day  I  asked  Sebat  what  he  thought 
of  a  sketch  I  had  just  finished. 

"No  good,"  he  said,  and  grinned 
broader  than  ever. 

There  was  something  very  frank 
about  Sebat.  I  found  myself  working 
for  that  Indian.  He  kept  me  keyed  to 
my  best  endeavors. 

This  day  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
moose  country  with  an  ideal  landscape 
spread  before  us,  glowing  with  the  gold- 
en red  of  a  northern  sunset.  I  worked 
quickly,  absorbed  in  the  glory  of  color 
across  the  bog  as  the  sun  dropped  to  the 
far  off  western  rim  of  the  forest. 
Everything  on  the  marsh,  the  juniper 
clumps,  the  white  birch  saplings,  the 
bleached  stumps,  took  on  a  palpitating 
stain  of  rose.  In  the  forest  where 
shafts  of  sunlight  struck  the  trees,  the 
bark  glowed  gold  with  incandescent 
fire. 


Presently  I  remembered,  and,  glancing 
furtively  from  the  corner  of  my  eye,  saw 
Sebat,  birch  horn  in  hand,  standing  just 
behind,   highly  amused  as  usual. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"No  good,"  was  the  triumphant  re- 
ply. 

"Damn  it  all,  draw  it  yourself 
then,"  and  I  proffered  the  materials. 

To  my  astonishment  he  took  them, 
and,  seating  himself  at  the  foot  of  a 
birch  tree,  with  much  deliberatiori  pro- 
ceeded to  draw.  It  was  a  slow  process, 
and  presently  the  landscape  was  forgot- 
ten. All  his  hopes  lay  at  the  point  of 
the  pencil.  He  was  plainly  anxious  to 
use  the  paint  and  several  times  he  tried 
it  with  evident  disappointing  results. 

Meanwhile  just  above  us  on  the  bog 
a  bull  moose  stepped  out  and  wandered 
slowly  along,  disappearing  occasionally 
behind  the  scattered  clumps  of  trees  and 
bushes.  Sebat  was  all  unconscious.  At 
last  the  picture  was  finished  and  once 
more  the  grin  appeared  as  Sebat  held 
it  at  arm's  length. 

"Well,  what  do  you  call  it?"  I  asked. 

He  viewed  the  drawing  from  various 
angles  and  answered  slowly: 

"I  call  um  damn  fonny." 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  moose. 
Instantly  he  was  all  hunter,  but  at  a  sad 
disadvantage.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  do  and  he  "froze"  rigid  as  a 
rock. 

"Sh-h-h!     Moose!"  he  whispered. 

"Sure  thing,"  I  answered  loudly; 
"he's  been  there  half  an  hour." 

Sebat  shot  a  look  from  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  saw  me  grinning  largely,  and 
realized  his  position  keenly,  fairly 
caught  with  no  rifle  near  and  out  in 
plain  sight  where  the  slightest  movement 
was  fatal  to  success.  He  was  crest- 
fallen. 

"You're  a  bum  hunter,  Sebat." 

"Shoot!"  he  hissed. 

"Not  much.  We're  here  to  call,  and 
that  chap  came  uninvited."  It  seemed 
that  Sebat  and  I  were  quits. 

Some  time  after,  the  face  of  Sebat 
looked  out  at  me  apologetically  from  a 
wonderful  log  cabin  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  just  to  clinch  my  position  I 
piloted  him  around  to  the  editorial  office 
where    the    resulting    picture    of    "The 
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Moose  Call"  hung.  He  did  not  grin, 
but  when  the  editor  asked  how  he  liked 
it,  Sebat,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, said:  "He's  a  good  hunter." 

Often  as  there  comes  an  opportunity 
in  the  day's  work  it  is  my  custom  to 
make  careful  pencil  sketches  of  the 
characteristic  rocks  and  growth  of  a  lo- 
cality, and  from  time  to  time  an  adven- 
ture is  the  result  of  the  quiet  and  wait- 
ing. On  a  remote  lake  in  Maine  two 
deer  were  feeding  at  the  water's  edge 
and  just  beyond  them  in  the  taller 
grasses  a  flock  of  ducks.  There  was  a 
blue  heron  on  the  opposite  shore  who 
moved  with  stately  grace  or  slanted  his 
long  neck  like  lightning  after  an  incau- 
tious frog. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
movement  in  the  bushes  at  the  foot  of 
the  pond,  and  watching  carefully,  I  made 
out  a  dark  object  stalking  through  the 
underbrush.  As  it  came  nearer  the  mo- 
mentary glances  showed  it  to  be  a  bear 
and  in  the  gathering  dusk  he  looked  to 
be  of  unusual  size.  I  decided  to  try  a 
shot. 

There   was   a   small   clearing   ahead, 


and  when  he  crossed  this  would  be  my 
time  to  fire.  Cautiously  I  threw  the 
lever  of  my  rifle  and  watched  the  ap- 
proach. When  the  bear  reached  the 
clearing,  however,  he  crouched  down 
behind  a  hillock  and  worked  his  way  to- 
ward a  fallen  tree.  I  sighted  carefully 
and  as  he  emerged  was  about  to  fire, 
when  I  observed  that  once  past  the  log 
I  was  sure  of  an  open  shot.  Now  a 
curious  performance  took  place.  I  could 
see  his  head  plainly  over  the  log.  But 
what  was  he  doing? 

Crash!  A  rifle  shot  rang  out  from 
my  bear's  position  and  one  of  the  deer 
dropped  struggling  in  the  water.  My 
heart  stood  still.  Then  the  individual 
rose  to  an  erect  position  and  came 
around  dressed  in  fur  coat  and  cap  just 
as  he  had  left  his  team  in  the  tote  road 
to  crawl  on  all  fours  along  the  shore  of 
the  pond. 

Such  an  experience  is  trying  and  the 
effort  to  speak  your  mind  fully  is  too 
much.  You  struggle  a  little,  hopelessly, 
but  the  words  weren't  made.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  a  great  light  seemed  to 
dawn  after  a  very  little  explanation. 

This    was    the    exception.     When    I 
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speak  of  adventures  I  have  in  mind  the 
entertainment  afforded  by  the  small 
folk,  many  of  whom  seem  filled  with 
curiosity  at  the  sight  of  an  artist  at 
work,  and  of  them  all  the  red  squirrel  is 
my  friend.  Never  have  I  had  such  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  as  he  invariably 
voices.  The  Whiskey  Jack  is  a  close 
second,  though  somewhat  critical.  But 
the  skunk  is  a  cynic. 

I  recall  a  certain  cold  morning  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains.  The  men  with  the 
hounds  had  gone  down  the  valley  to 
pick  up  the  trail  of  a  foraging  bear  that 
had  run  in  from  Tennessee  to  gather 
such  mast  as  acorns,  beech,  and  hickory 
nuts.  There  followed  an  interval  of 
waiting  that  was  worth  while,  for  al- 
ways there  is  a  homelike  feeling  in  the 
Southern  mountains.  It  was.  pleasant 
to  sit  there  and  absorb  it,  listening  the 
while,  expectantly,  for  the  baying  of  the 
hounds.  The  gray  squirrels  were 
friendly,  a  ground  hog  near  by  was  busily 
at  work  sinking  a  shaft  and  dodging  with 
a  shrill  whistle  when  the  big  hawks  flew 
by.  Once  across  an  opening  a  long 
way  off  I  made  out  a  slow  moving  pro- 
cession of  wild  turkeys. 

There  was  a  rustle  near  by  and  there 
sat  a  skunk  eying  the  outfit  critically — 
and  it  struck  him  as  an  amusing  sight. 
In  fact,  it  was  altogether  too  funny — 
and  he  spun  round  and  round  in  his 
glee.  He  waltzed  toward  me  on  his 
toes  and  threw  a  few  "cart  wheels," 
then  climbed  to  a  seat  beside  me  on  the 
rock  for  a  more  sober  view  of  the  draw- 
ing. It  was  a  little  better  than  his  first 
glance  caused  him  to  think,  so  he  sat 
down  for  deliberation. 

Now  a  very  little  of  such  company 
suffices,  say  five  or  even  ten  minutes. 
After  that  it  seems  like  carrying  the 
matter  too -far. 

Something  told  me  that  this  was  the 
psychological  moment  for  the  bear  hunt 
proceedings  to  get  well  under  way,  and, 
as  if  in  answer,  from  way  down  in  the 
valley  there  came  the  far-off  baying  of 
the  hounds.  It  was  trying.  You 
will  understand  that  all  this  time  I  was 
sitting  very  quietly.  A  spider  crawled 
up  my  hunting  coat  and  down  the  neck 
of  my  collar.  Immediately  I  began  to 
itch    in    upwards    of    forty    places.     I 


would  have  given  my  chance  on  the 
bear  gladly  for  just  one  soul-satisfying 
scratch,  but  any  movement  spelt  dis- 
aster. 

Meantime  the  chase  was  drawing  near 
and  I  confess  to  growing  nervous  and 
somewhat  peevish.  An  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  West  came  to  my  mind. 
I  was  sitting  on  a  soap  box  near  the  tent 
and  painting  most  industriously.  A 
movement  at  my  feet  caused  me  to  look 
down  and  there  was  a  good  fat  rattler 
coiling  himself  into  a  comfortable  twist. 

Stewart  Edward  White  says:  "It  is 
astonishing  how  instantaneously  the  hu- 
man nerves  react  to  the  shrill  buzz." 
This  chap  didn't  buzz,  but  my  nerves 
reacted  just  right,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  I  simultaneously  shot  up  into 
space  and  slammed  the  box  down  over 
the  beast  has  since  been  a  source  of  won- 
derment to  me. 

But  that  didn't  help  this  matter. 
There  wasn't  any  soap  box  here — just 
him  and  me  looking  at  the  picture. 
Suddenly  he  left — perhaps  it  was  the 
dogs.  At  any  rate  I  was  pretty  soon 
comfortable  again. 

There  was  still  time  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  main  business  and  by  hard 
scrambling  I  managed  to  head  off  the 
bear  just  as  he  emerged  from  a  clump 
of  laurels. 

Early  enough  I  learned  to  keep  the 
real  object  of  my  hunt  in  the  back- 
ground. Otherwise  I  was  apt  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  the  zealous  individ- 
ual who  wanted  to  show  me  the  grand- 
est view  in  the  world,  or  who  wanted  to 
arrange  situations  that  would  be  fine 
"to  take." 

I  like  to  think  of  Colonel  J as  he 

sat  by  the  window  that  looked  out  across 
an  autumn-tinged  landscape  in  the 
South,  in  an  old  gray  Confederate  coat, 
a  rug  over  his  knees,  a  pipe  in  his  hand, 
canting  his  whitened  head  to  listen  with 
delight  as  the  gay  whistle  of  bob  white 
came  floating  up  from  the  frosty  fields. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  would  never 
hunt  again,  he  was  the  cheeriest  of  men, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  re- 
lated his  tales  of  the  horses  and  hounds 
was  irresistible. 

It  was  this  same  enthusiasm,  however, 
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which  turned  my  first  turkey  hunt  into 
a  wild  goose  chase.  In  engaging  a  guide 
for  me  the  Colonel,  unable  to  secure  the 
man  he  wanted,  was  forced  to  take  a 
substitute  in  whom  he  did  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  faith.  It  occurred  to  the 
Colonel  that  a  word  as  to  my  being  an 
artist,  etc.,  might  occasion  a  special  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  my  guide,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  the  Colonel's  enthusiasm  led 
him  to  be  extravagant.  At  any  rate  we 
left  the  house  before  daybreak  and  trav- 
eled seven  miles  up  the  railroad  track 
through  the  frosty  blackness.  Then  we 
turned  to  a  frozen,  rutted  road  and  be- 
gan a  series  of  calls  at  the  cabins  along 
the  way.  This  proceeding  lasted  until 
about  noon,  by  which  time  the  sun  had 
so  reduced  the  clay  that  our  boots  sucked 
wearily  loose,  the  heavy,  leaden  mud 
clinging  inches  deep. 

We  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  at  lunch 
time,  and  I  concluded  to  hunt  in  the 
woods  for  a  time,  though  my  guide  ob- 
jected strenuously,  said  he  hadn't  heard 
of  a  turkey  anywhere,  and  produced  a 
number  of  arguments  why  it  would  be 
useless  to  hunt.  By  three  o'clock  the 
guide  had  effectually  lost  himself,  and  it 
fell  to  me  to  take  the  party  home.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  we 
reached  there. 

The  Colonel  was  solicitous  for  my 
welfare,  but  underneath  there  lurked  a 
twinkle  of  amusement,  and  when  the 
glasses   were    steaming    and    the   cigars 


glowing,  he  told  me  that  early  in  the 
morning  one  of  the  men  whose  cabin 
we  had  visited  had  come  to  the  store 
with  a  great  yarn  about  Al's  millionaire 
friend  and  celebrity  from  New  York. 
And  all  day  long  they  had  been  receiv- 
ing returns. 

I  had  been  led  most  of  those  weary 
miles  just  to  satisfy  my  guide's  vanity. 
Nevertheless  the  Colonel  assured  me  that 
my  name  was  now  well  known  there 
and  that  I  had  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  community.  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove  the  contention  that  hard 
work  often  brings  surprising  results. 

So  often  have  I  heard  the  tales  of 
hunters  being  attacked  by  moose  and 
bears,  etc.,  that  with  every  trip  I  looked 
for  some  similar  adventure  to  befall. 
With  the  passing  of  the  seasons,  how- 
ever, aside  from  fighting  among  them- 
selves, I  had  seen  no  indications  that 
any  of  the  game  hunted  was  looking  for 
trouble.  Then  all  unexpectedly  I  had 
my  experience. 

It  happened  up  in  the  barrens  in 
Newfoundland.  From  our  camp  we 
could  look  across  a  wide  stretch  of  moss- 
covered,  boggy  land,  with  clumps  of  dis- 
mantled spruce  like  little  islands  dotted 
,  here  and  there.  All  day  long  the  cari- 
bou were  in  sight,  in  small  bunches  or 
larger  herds,  and  the  matter  of  getting 
game  or  heads  was  far  from  a  sporting 
proposition.  I  confined  my  operations 
to  drawing  and  photography. 

Xhere  was  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  barren  which  afforded  a  shade  on 
the  only  day  when  the  sun  shone,  and  in 
its  shelter  I  could  paint  with  some  satis- 
faction. Now  a  bull  caribou  with  a 
prize  set  of  antlers  came  briskly  into 
view  and  stopped  suddenly  on  seeing  me. 
He  viewed  me  from  several  angles,  then 
came  closer.  Suddenly  he  discovered  it 
was  only  an  artist  and  without  warn- 
ing charged. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  on  oc- 
casion I  can  be  quite  nimble  on  my  feet. 
Well,  my  time  around  that  rock  would 
have  made  all  records  look  like  a  can- 
celed two-cent  stamp.  But  it  grew  tire- 
some after  twice  around  and  I  looked 
for  a  place  to  climb,  and  spotted  the 
ideal  chance — all  I  needed  was  time — 
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Whoa!  I  had  run  right  on  to  the  cari- 
bou, so  round  we  went  in  the  other  di- 
rection right  merrily — never  was  I  so 
devoted  to  running.  And  then  all  was 
quiet.     /  had  lost  my   caribou! 

Now  as  I  stood  with  both  hands  press- 
ing against  the  bare  face  of  the  rock, 
my  head  turning  quickly  from  side  to 
side  to  see  which  way  he  might  appear, 
I  wasn't  comfortable;  besides,  I  hadn't 
come  here  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
shot  a  quick  glance  behind  me,  there  was 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  clump  of  half- 
naked  spruce  trees  fifty  yards  away.  But 
that  trip  was  deferred,  for  with  a  rattle 
and  crash  my  pursuer  was  coming 
around  the  end.  This  was  my  chance ; 
I  darted  around  the  other  side  and 
scrambled  to  safety  on  top  of  the  boul- 
der. The  caribou  made  another  circle, 
then  struck  into  a  great  stride,  and  drift- 
ed down  the  barren. 

When  you  slipped  on  the  ice,  your 
arms  and  legs  flying  in  various  violent 
directions,  just  after  the  final  simultane- 
ous jolt  on  neck  and  spine  when  you 
could  gnash  your  teeth  with  rage,  you 
fetched  a  quick,  sheepish  glance  all 
about  to  see  if  anyone  had  observed 
your  convolutions.  True  to  my  in- 
stincts, I  swept  the  horizon  and  from 
my  point  of  vantage  I  could  see  him 
rolling  in  the  moss  with  laughter,  this 
guide  of  mine.  It  didn't  strike  me  as 
amusing,  but  they  say  the  Scotch  have 
no  sense  of  humor,  so  I  let  him  laugh. 


Chance  is  now  and  then  an  efficient 
aid ;  while  the  hunt  may  not  be  panning 
out  much  game,  and  the  prospect  be  far 
from  promising,  even  then  a  side  issue 
that  will  make  your  trip  worth  while 
may  be  bearing  down  upon  you.  For 
the  hunting  trip  is  made  up  of  the  in- 
cidents along  the  trail  and  in  the  pursuit. 
After  the  shot  it  is  mere  butcher  work. 
So  I  came  upon  the  time  when  killing 
was  necessary  to  living. 

Peter  Neptune  had  been  trying  my  en- 
durance on  snowshoes  for  three  days, 
and  then,  evidently  satisfied,  we  settled 
down  to  business  and  commenced  our 
hunt.  It  was  a  bad  year ;  the  rabbits 
were  scarce,  as  they  are  said  to  be  every 
seven  years,  and  there  were  many  days 
when  the  snow  fell  hissing  and  whirling 
in  impenetrable  clouds  which  kept  us 
housed  and  chafing  for  a  clearing. 

Pete  would  not  talk  and  there  was 
little  for  me  to  do.  So  we  smoked 
and  smoked  and  ate  a  little  and  slept 
much. 

Pete  would  never  venture  a  prediction 
of  the  weather.  If  I  said  go,  there 
would  be  no  remark.  We  would  don 
our  clothing  and  snowshoes,  pick  up  the 
rifles,  and  take  down  the  camera  from 
where  it  hung  outside  the  camp,  then  off 
into  the  brush.  As  a  consequence  of 
my  failure  as  a  weather  expert,  we  laid 
out  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
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It  is  not 
often  that  the 
sportsman  is 
s  o  situated 
that  he  abso- 
1  u  t  e  1  y  de- 
pends upon 
game  for 
food,  though 
as  one  pene- 
trates farther 
into  the 
North  the 
sight  of  hun- 
gry Indians 
is  not  uncom- 
m  o  n ;  this, 
too,  when  the 

game    is    gen-  J 

erally  at 
hand.  How- 
ever, when 
the  call  is  ur- 
gent enough 
the  hunters 
strike  out, 
moving  the 
entire  camp  if 
necessary   and 

when     the     a  misstep  and  one  of 
game  is  found 

there  ensues  a  feast  that  is  entirely  sat- 
isfying. 

It  was  after  a  severe  storm  that  we 
came  upon  a  village  of  Indians  who 
were  hunting  for  meat.  The  sky  above 
had  been  ominous  from  the  start — a 
great  arch  of  deepening  gray  that 
reached  down  to  the  domes  of  the  fir- 
tree  tents.  We  turned  our  faces  to  the 
north,  only  the  creaking  of  the  netted 
snowshoes  making  a  sound.  Out  of 
sight  of  camp  the  silence  of  the  great 
waste  gripped  us. 

Presently  across  the  soft  mounds  of 
snow  there  stretched  away  the  slotted 
trail  of  a  caribou,  then  double  quick  we 
pushed  along,  when  suddenly  with  a 
rush  the  snow  came  swirling  down,  the 
north  wind  roared  and  flew  whooping 
across  the  barrens,  and  the  world  turned 
white  in  an  instant.  With  backs  bent 
to  the  frowning  forces  that  came  career- 
ing after  us  we  raced  along.  Only  dim- 
ly could  I  make  out  the  Indian's  form 
ahead   running  on  his  snowshoes — then 


a  misstep 
and  one  of 
the  snowshoes 
broke. 

Pete  looked 
at  the  thing 
ruefully,  and 
then  we  made 
camp.  With 
snowshoes  we 
piled  the 
snow  high 
about  u  s. 

With  a  pock- 
et ax  we  cut 
branches  t  o 
lay  across  the 
top  and  piled 
more  snow 
on  them. 
W  e  dug  a 
hole  for  the 
fire  in  front 
and  were 
soon  fairly 
comfortable, 
though  some- 
what cramped. 
It  grew 
cold  —  bitter 
cold  —  start- 
ling noises  broke  the  momentary  quiet, 
the  crash  of  overburdened  trees  and  the 
crack  of  timber  rent  by  the  frost. 

I  repaired  Pete's  snowshoes  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  I  was  quite  proud,  but 
with  unabated  fury  the  storm  raged 
through  the  night  and  day.  Then  sud- 
denly it  ceased,  and  across  the  blue  si- 
lence of  the  frozen  night  there  rustled 
the  wavering  flames  of  the  aurora.  By 
its  light  we  set  out  and,  traveling 
through  the  night,  came  at  last  to  the 
camp  we  sought. 

Alternately  we  slept  and  feasted  until 
just  before  dusk,  when  our  dogs  gave 
notice  of  an  approach,  and,  thrusting 
the  tent  flaps  aside,  we  saw  an  Indian 
village  just  arriving.  There  was  a 
glorious  fight  with  the  dogs,  much  beat- 
ing with  clubs,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  six  lodges  were  set  up,  the  snow 
dotted  with  snowshoes  and  toboggans, 
and  we  had  become  suburbanites.  The 
Indians  were  really  nearly  starving,  so 
I  produced   tea  and   flour  and  our  last 
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quarter  of  caribou.  Each  person  had  a 
kettle  of  tea,  and  with  hunting  knives 
and  fingers  they  made  short  work  of  the 
edibles. 

Now  I  had  material  for  my  brush, 
and  during  the  stormy  days  worked  in- 
cessantly to  the  everlasting  amusement 
of  my  new  friends,  who  were  all  anxious 
to  pose.  When  a  drawing  was  com- 
pleted and  passed  around  there  was 
great  laughter  and  banter  as  they  recog- 
nized the  individual,  but  particularly 
when  they  noted  some  tear  in  the  gar- 
ment, a  wart  on  the  face,  or  character- 
istic of  the  one  painted. 

Thus  the  time  passed,  in  spite  of  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  and  when  it  cleared 
the  hunters  were  out.  They  shot  two 
caribou  that  were  traveling  together, 
and  the  scene  was  gory  and  awful.  The 
snow  was  tramped  and  blood-stained 
for  a  wide  radius — blood  even  on  the 
trees,  and  the  Indians  themselves  were 
a  terrible  sight.  But  everyone  was 
happy,  and  such  a  feast  as  ensued  was 
to  be  remembered.  The  skin  was  given 
to  the  women  to  prepare  for  tanning, 
then  every  other  vestige  of  the  animals 
was  cooked  and  eaten. 

I  have  spoken  of  seeing  caribou  in 
great  numbers,  but  the  sight  which  met 
my  eyes  one  day  when  Henry  and  John 
Lambert  were  with  me  in  the  Rockies  I 
shall  always  remember.  Perhaps  there 
were  several  thousand  elk  in  the  herd 
with  scattered  hundreds  on  all  the  hills 
in  range. 

Henry  Lambert  was  a  product  of  the 
West  and  the  mountains.  He  wasn't 
much  on  beauty,  for  the  years  had  carved 
away  the  useless  parts  and  fitted  him  for 
the  wilderness,  though  they  left  him  a 
heart  as  big  as  his  land.  In  the  early 
days  the  struggle  with  the  wild  for  food 
and  clothing  made  him  a  hunter,  the 
love  of  the  chase  made  him  a  mighty 
one.  In  those  same  days  the  necessity, 
too,  of  self-preservation  taught  him 
woodcraft  as  only  the  older  men  know  it 
who  pushed  in  ahead  of  civilization  and 
broke  the  trail. 

John  Lambert  was  the  son  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  had  been  taught  in  the  school 
of  the  woods  by  a  master  of  the  game, 
and  his  skill  with  the  rifle  was  remark- 


able. Red  blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  and 
his  bubbling  youth  and  enthusiasm 
made  him  the  best  of  camp  companions. 
I  shall  always  feel  myself  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  fallen  into  such  hands.  For 
them  nothing  was  too  much  trouble  if  it 
secured  material  for  my  work,  but  best 
•of  all  they  did  not  take  things  too  seri- 
ously. 

I  recall  an  evening  after  a  severe  day's 
work,  climbing  the  hills  and  pushing 
through  the  snow  drifts.  We  were 
some  tired  and  were  between  the  blan- 
kets by  half  past  seven.  Suddenly  John 
sat  bolt  upright  and  called,  "  Hey, 
Bucks!     Everybody  piles  out  for  grub." 

Now  our  heads  came  out  from  be- 
neath the  blankets,  turtle  fashion,  to 
see  what  was  agitating  this  young 
man. 

"  Come  on.  This  is  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  we  didn't  have  any  Thanks- 
giving dinner!" 

Well,  we  were  stupefied  by  this  over- 
sight, so  we  all  piled  out  and  rustled 
grub,  and  the  bill  of  fare  was  elaborate 
and  worth  while.  Baked  beans  with  to- 
mato sauce,  fried  breasts  of  blue  grouse, 
cold  sliced  elk  steaks,  fried  mountain 
sheep  chops,  broiled  bear  steaks,  cran- 
berry sauce,  corn,  and  some  of  Henry's 
bread  with  maple  syrup,  coffee,  and 
pipes. 

John  was  only  sorry  that  the  school 
marm  wasn't  there  to  enjoy  the  feast 
with  him.  He  certainly  had  a  way  with 
the  ladies.  We  were  coming  up  the 
valley  on  the  way  to  the  hunting  grounds 
when  we  spied  a  coyote  in  a  bunch  of 
cattle.  So  keeping  in  the  shelter  of  a 
rise  of  ground,  while  the  rest  of  the  out- 
fit continued  its  way,  we  suddenly 
spurred  the  horses  over  and  almost  on 
top  of  that  surprised  individual.  John 
shouted  as  the  coyote  revolved  his  tail 
and  got  under  way,  and  presently 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired.  The  coyote 
went  end  over  end  like  a  rabbit.  It 
was  magnificent  shooting. 

Now  we  picked  up  the  coyote  and 
found  ourselves  near  to  a  building  with 
the  windows  framing  many  children's 
faces.  As  we  passed  the  door  there  stood 
the  school  marm.  Off  came  John's  hat, 
and  he  was  asking  if  we  could  get  a 
drink  of  water.     I  think  we  each  took 
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three  drinks  before  I  balked,  much  to 
John's  disgust. 

John  says  that  the  funniest  thing  he 
ever  saw  was  the  way  my  horse  and  I 
followed  two  of  the  pack  horses  down 
the  mountain  on  a  miniature  snow  slide, 
and  Henry  allows  it  was  amusing.  But 
the  day  when  I  was  sketching  on  the 
crest  of  a  snow  wave  and  the  thing 
broke,  was  about  the  most  uproarious 
.event  he'd  ever  seen. 

Like  many  another  philosopher  Henry 
has  some  sympathy  for  an  artist,  though 
one  day  I  saw  the  thing  draw  to  a  ten- 
sion and  snap  hard.  The  very  name  of 
mountain  goat  makes  you  see  the  tower- 
ing crests  of  peaks  searching  the  sky, 
wrapped  in  clouds,  the  drifting  snow 
swirling  in  veiled  sheets  from  the  bare 
and  wind-blown  rocks. 

For  weeks  we  had  toiled  in  the  search 
with  never  so  much  as  a  trail  to  reward 
us ;  then  one  morning,  with  the  aid  of 
our  binoculars,  we  found  a  goat  staring 
out  into  the  infinite  space  from  the  top  of 
a  towering  peak.    If  you  have  hunted  in 


the  mountains  you  will  know  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  surmounted  in  a  successful 
stalk,  but  we  achieved  our  point  after 
the  severest  kind  of  work,  and  there  at 
last  within  easy  range  stood  the  object 
of  all  our  toil.  Not  a  large  one,  but  a 
goat,  nevertheless. 

"Are  you  ready,  Henry?"  I  asked. 

Henry  looked  up  in  surprise,  but 
answered,  "Yes,"  very  earnestly. 

I  raised  my  rifle,  and  after  sighting 
on  various  parts  of  the  animal,  threw 
the  muzzle  into  the  air  and  fired.  How 
the  echoes  rolled  and  reverberated  and 
crashed,  and  down  into  the  infinite, 
dizzy  depths  of  the  world  Billy  was 
swiftly  making  his  way.  I  have  never 
seen  a  sadder,  more  hapless  face  than 
Henry  wore. 

"What  in  hell  did  you  do  that  for?" 
he  asked. 

"I  wanted  to  see  him  go,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  by  golly,  you  watch  him,  then, 
for  you'll  never  see  him  goer." 

What  artist  ever  hopes  to  be  fully 
understood? 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CAMP  FIfVE 


Jbi/  Horace  Kepnarf 


^^HE  success  of  outdoor 
cooker}'  depends  largely 
upon  how  the  fire  is  built 
and  how  it  is  managed. 
A  camper  is  known  by 
his  fire.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  good  meal  over  a 
higgledy-piggledy  heap  of  smoking 
chunks,  a  fierce  blaze,  or  a  great  bed  of 
coals  that  will  warp  iron  and  melt  every- 
thing else. 

For  a  noonday  lunch,  or  any  other 
quick  meal,  when  you  have  only  to  boil 
coffee  and  fry  something,  a  large  fire  is 
not  wanted.  Drive  a  forked  stake  in 
the  ground,  lay  a  green  stick  across  it, 
slanting  upward  from  the  ground,  and 
weight  the  lower  end  with  a  rock  or  peg 
it  down  with  an  inverted  crotch.  The 
slanting  stick  should  have  the  stub  of  a 
twig  left  at  its  upper  end  to  hold  the 
pot  bail  in  place,  and  should  be  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  pot  swings  about 
two  feet  clear  of  the  ground. 

Then  gather  a  small  armful  of  sound, 
dry  twigs  from  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 


to  that  of  your  finger.  Take  no  twig 
that  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  for  such  are 
generally  damp  or  rotten.  Choose  hard- 
wood, if  there  is  any,  for  it  lasts  well. 
Select  three  of  your  best  sticks  for  kin- 
dling. Shave  each  of  them  almost 
through,  for  half  its  length,  leaving 
lower  end  of  shavings  attached  to  the 
stick,  one  under  the  other.  Stand  these 
in  a  tripod,  under  the  hanging  pot,  with 
their  curls  down.  Around  them  build  a 
conical  wigwam  of  the  other  sticks, 
standing  each  on  end  and  slanting  to  a 
common  center.  Leave  free  air  spaces 
between  the  sticks.  Fire  requires  air, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  it  burns  best  when 
it  has  something  to  climb  up  on;  hence 
the  wigwam  construction.  Now  touch 
off  the  shaved  sticks,  and  in  a  moment 
you  will  have  a  small  blast  furnace 
under  the  pot.  This  will  get  up  steam 
in  a  hurry. 

Meantime  get  two  bed-sticks,  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  to  support  the  frying  pan. 
The  firewood  will  all  drop  to  embers 
soon  after  the  pot  boils.     Toss  out  the 
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smoking  butts,  leaving  only  clear,  glow- 
ing coals.  Put  your  bed-sticks  on  either 
side,  parallel  and  level.  Set  the  pan  on 
them,  and  fry  away.  So,  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  you  drove 
your  stake,  the  meal  will  be  cooked. 

A  man  acting  without  system  or  fore- 
thought, in  even  so  simple  a  matter  as 
this,  can  waste  an  hour  in  pottering  over 
smoky  mulch,  ort  blistering  himself  be- 
fore a  bonfire,  and  it  will  be  an  ill  mess 
of  half-burned  stuff  that  he  serves  in  the 
end. 

When  making  a  "one-night  stand," 
start  a  small  cooking-fire  the  moment 
you  stop  for  camping  and  put  your  kettle 
on.  Then  you  will  have  coals  and  boil- 
ing water  ready  when  you  begin  cooking,, 
and  the  rest  is  easy. 

For  baking  in  a  reflector,  or  roasting 
a  joint,  a  high  fire  is  best,  with  a  back- 
ing to  throw  the  heat  forward.  Sticks 
three  feet  long  can  be  leaned  against  a 
big  log  or  a  sheer-faced  rock,  and  the 
kindling  started   under  them. 

Often  a  good  bed  of  coals  is  wanted. 
The  camp-fire  generally  supplies  these, 
but  sometimes  they  are  needed  in  a 
hurry,  soon  after  camp  is  pitched.  To 
get  them,  take  sound  hardwvod,  either 
green  or  dead,  and  split  it  into  sticks  of 


uniform  thickness  (say  ij-inch  face). 
Lay  down  two  bed-sticks,  cross  these 
near  the  ends  with  two  others,  and  so 
on  up  until  you  have  a  pen  a  foot  high. 
Start  a  fire  in  this  pen.  Then  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  parallel  sticks  laid  an  inch 
apart.  Cross  this  with  a  similar  layer 
at  right  angles,  and  so  upward  for  an- 
other foot.  The  free  draft  will  make  a 
roaring  fire,  and  all  will  burn  down  to 
coals  together.  The  thick  bark  of  hem- 
lock, and  of  hardwoods  generally,  will 
soon  yield  coals  for  ordinary  cooking. 

To  keep  coals  a  long  time,  cover  them 
with  ashes,  or  with  bark  which  will 
soon  burn  to  ashes.  In  wet  weather  a  bed 
of  coals  can  be  shielded  by  slanting  broad 
strips  of  green  bark  over  it  and  over- 
lapping them  at  the  edges.  In  windy 
weather  build  your  fire  in  a  trench. 

Camp-fires  as  distinguished  from  cook- 
ing-fires are  usually  built  by  laying 
down  two  short,  thick  logs  five  or  six 
feet  apart,  for  bed-sticks,  crossing  these 
with  two  parallel  logs  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  firing  with  small  poles  between 
them.  Such  a  fire  is  generally  too  hot 
for  good  cooking,  and  it  blazes  or  smokes 
too  much.  Cook  in  front  of  it,  or  to 
one  side,  with  coals  raked  from  under 
the  forestick. 
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When  staying  several  days  in  one 
place,  build  a  separate  cooking-fire.  It 
saves  trouble  in  the  end.  On  a  level 
spot  near  the  camp-fire  set  up  two  stout 
forked  stakes  about  five  feet  apart  and 
four  feet  to  the  crotches.  Across  them 
lay  a  green  stick  (lug-pole)  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  broomstick.  Now  cut 
three  or  four  green  crotches  from 
branches,  drive  a  nail  in  the  small  end  of 
each,  invert  the  crotches,  and  hang  them 
on  the  lug-pole  to  suspend  kettles  from. 


lasting  coals,  while  softwoods  make  a 
quick,  hot  fire  that  soon  dies  to  useless 
ashes. 

The  following  woods  will  scarcely 
burn  at  all  when  they  are  green ;  Aspen 
(large-toothed),  black  ash,  balsam,  box 
elder,  buckeye,  hemlock,  pitch,  pine, 
sassafras,  sourwood,  sycamore,  tamarack, 
tupelo  (sour  gum),  water  oak,  poplar 
(tulip),  and  service  berry.  Butternut, 
chestnut,  red  oak,  red  maple,  and  per- 
simmon   burn   very   slowly   in    a   green 
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These  pot-hooks  are  to  be  of  different 
lengths  so  that  the  kettle  can  be  adjusted 
to  different  heights  above  the  fire,  first 
for  hard  boiling,  and  then  for  simmer- 
ing. If  kettles  were  hung  from  the  lug- 
pole  itself,  this  adjustment  could  not  be 
made,  and  you  would  have  to  dismount 
the  whole  business  in  order  to  get  one 
kettle  off. 

Then  get  two  thick,  flat  rocks  and 
bed  them  under  the  lug-pole  to  support 
your  fire-irons  or  the  frying  pan  itself. 
A  pair  of  green  logs  will  do  if  there  are 
no  rocks  handy. 

There  is  much  in  knowing  how  to 
select  fuel.  As  a  rule,  hardwoods  make 
good,     slow-burning  fuel  that    produces 


state.  Such  woods  are  good  for  back- 
logs, handjunks,  or  andirons,  and  for 
side-logs  in  a  cooking-fire  that  is  to  be 
used  continuously.  Yellow  birch  and 
white  ash,  on  the  contrary,  are  better 
for  a  camp-fire  when  green  than  when 
they  are  seasoned. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  green 
wood  burns  best  in  winter,  when  the  sap 
is  down.  Trees  that  grow  on  high,  dry 
ground  burn  better  than  those  of  the 
same  species  that  stand  in  moist  soil. 
Chestnut  cut  on  the  summits  of  the 
southern  Appalachians  burns  freely,  even 
when  green,  and  the  mountain  beech 
burns  as  ardently  as  birch. 

Arbor-vitas  (Northern  "white  cedar") 
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and  chestnut  burn  to  dead  coals  that  do 
not  communicate  flame.  They,  as  well 
as  box  elder,  red  cedar,  hemlock,  sassa- 
fras, tulip,  balsam,  tamarack,  and  spruce, 
make  a  great  crackling  and  snapping  in 
the  fire.  All  of  the  soft  pines,  too,  are 
prone  to  pop.  Certain  hardwoods,  such 
as  sugar  maple,  beech,  white  oak,  and 
sometimes  hickory,  must  be  watched  for 
a  time  after  the  fire  is  started,  because 
the  embers  that  they  shoot  out  are 
long-lived,    and    hence   more    dangerous 


fire,  but  lasts  a  long  time,  burning  down 
to  a  bed  of  hard  coals  that  keep  up  an 
even,  generous  heat  for  hours.  Hick- 
ory, by  the  way,  is  distinctly  an  Ameri- 
can tree ;  no  other  region  on  earth  pro- 
duces it.  The  live  oak  of  the  South  is 
most  excellent  fuel.  Following  the 
hickory,  in  fuel  value,  are  the  chestnut 
oak,  overcup,  post  and  basket  oaks,  pe- 
can, the  hornbeams  (ironwoods) ,  and 
dogwood.  The  latter  burns  finally  to 
a  beautiful  white  ash  that  is  character- 
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than  those  of  softwoods;  but  they  are 
splendid  fuel,  for  all  that. 

The  following  woods  are  very  hard 
to  split:  Blue  ash,  box  elder,  buckeye, 
cherry,  white  elm,  winged  elm,  sour 
gum,  hemlock  (generally),  liquidambar 
(sweet  gum),  honey  locust,  sugar  ma- 
ple, sycamore,  tupelo.  Some  woods, 
however,  that  are  stubborn  when  sea- 
soned are  readily  split  when  green,  such 
as  hickory,  beech,  dogwood,  sugar  maple, 
birch,  and  slippery  elm. 

Firewoods  that  split  easily  are :  Hack- 
berry,  red  oak,  basket  oak,  white  oak, 
ash,  and  white  birch. 

Best  of  all  Northern  firewoods  is 
hickory,  green  or  dry.     It  makes  a  hot 


istic ;  the  ordinary  apple  wood  does  the 
same. 

Black  birch  also  ranks  here ;  it  has  the 
advantage  of  "doing  its  own  blowing," 
as  a  Carolina  mountaineer  said  to  me, 
meaning  that  the  oil  in  the  birch  assists 
its  combustion  so  that  the  wood  needs 
no  coaxing.  All  of  the  birches  are  good 
fuel,  ranking  in  about  this  order:  black, 
yellow,  red,  paper,  and  white.  Sugar 
maple  was  the  favorite  fuel  of  our  old- 
time  hunters  and  surveyors,  because  it 
ignites  easily,  burns  with  a  clear,  steady 
flame,  and  leaves  good  coals. 

Locust  is  a  good,  lasting  fuel;  it  is 
easy  to  cut,  and,  when  green,  splits  fair- 
ly well ;  the  thick  bark  takes  fire  readily. 


A    FEW    STONES    ARE    AS    GOOD    AS    A    TRIPOD    FOR    A 
QUICK    LUNCH. 


and  the  wood  then  burns  slowly,  with 
little  flame,  leaving  pretty  good  coals; 
hence  it  is  good  for  night-wood.  Mul- 
berry has  similar  qualities.  The  best  of 
the  oaks  for  fuel,  especially  when  green, 
is  white  oak ;  it  also  splits  very  readily. 
The  scarlet  and  willow  oaks  are  among 
the  poorest  of  the  hardwoods  for  fuel. 
Cherry  makes  only  fair  fuel.  White 
elm  is  poor  stuff,  but  slippery  elm  is 
better. 

In  some  respects  white  ash  is  the  best 
of  green  woods  for  campers'  fuel.  It  is 
easily  cut  and  split,  is  lighter  to  tote 
than  most  other  hardwoods,  and  is  of  so 
dry  a  nature  that  even  the  green  wood 


catches  fire  readily.  It  burns  with  clear 
flame,  and  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
free-burning  wood  of  its  weight. 

Most  of  the  softwoods  are  good  only 
for  kindling,  or  for  quick  cooking-fires. 
Liquidambar,  magnolia,  poplar  (tulip), 
catalpa,  red  cedar,  and  willow  are  poor 
fuel.  Seasoned  chestnut  and  poplar 
make  a  hot  fire,  but  crackle  and  leave 
no  coals.  Balsam  fir,  basswood,  and  the 
white  and  loblolly  pines  make  quick  fires 
but  are  soon  spent.  The  gray  (Labra- 
dor) pine  is  considered  good  fuel  in  the 
far  North,  where  hardwoods  are  scarce. 
Seasoned  tamarack  is  fairly  good. 
Spruce  is  poor  fuel,  although,  being  res- 
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inous,  it  kindles  easily  and  makes  a  good 
blaze  for  "branding  up"  a  fire. 

Pitch  pine,  which  is  the  most  inflam- 
mable of  all  woods  when  dry  and  "fat," 
will  scarcely  burn  at  all  in  a  green  state. 
Sycamore  and  buckeye,  when  thorough- 
ly seasoned,  are  good  fuel,  but  will  not 
split.  Alder  burns  readily  and  gives  out 
considerable  heat,  but  is  not  lasting. 
The  wood  of  the  large-toothed  aspen 
will  not  burn  when  green,  yet  when  dry 
it  burns  freely,  does  not  crackle,  lasts 
well,  and  leaves  good  coals.  The  best 
green  softwoods  for  fuel  are  white  birch, 
paper  birch,  soft  maple,  cottonwood,  and 
quaking  aspen. 

As  a  rule,  the  timber  growing  along 
the  margins  of  large  streams  is  softwood. 
Hence  driftwood  is  generally  a  poor 
mainstay,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  it  on 
the  spot. 

The  best  kindling  is  fat  pine,  or  the 
bark  of  the  paper  birch.  Fat  pine  is 
found  in  the  stumps  and  butt  cuts  of 
pine  trees  that  died  on  the  stump.  The 
resin  has  collected  there  and  dried. 
This  wood  is  usually  easy  to  split.  Pine 
knots  are  the  tough,  heavy,  resinous 
stubs  of  limbs  that  are  found  on  dead 
pine  trees.  They,  as  well  as  fat  pine, 
are  almost  imperishable,  and  those  stick- 
ing out  of  old  rotten  logs  are  as  good 
as  any.  The  knots  of  balsam  fir  are 
similarly  used.  Hemlock  knots  are 
worthless  and  will  ruin  an  ax.  The 
thick  bark  of  hemlock,  and  of  hard- 
woods generally,  is  good  to  make  glow- 
ing coals  in  a  hurry. 

In  a  hardwood  forest  the  best  kin- 
dling, sure  to  be  dry  underneath  the  bark 
in  all  weathers,  is  procured  by  snapping 
off  the  small  dead  branches,  or  stubs  of 


branches,  that  are  left  on  the  trunks  of 
medium-sized  trees.  Do  not  pick  up 
twigs  from  the  ground,  but  choose  those, 
among  the  downwood,  that  are  held  up 
free  from  the  ground.  Where  a  tree  is 
found  that  has  been  shivered  by  light- 
ning, or  one  that  has  broken  off  without 
uprooting,  good  splinters  of  dry  wood 
will  be  found.  In  every  laurel  thicket 
there  is  plenty  of  dead  laurel,  and,  since 
it  is  of  sprangling  growth,  most  of  the 
branches  will  be  free  from  the  ground 
and  snap-dry.  They  ignite  readily  and 
give  out  intense  heat. 

It  is  a  good  test  of  one's  resourceful- 
ness to  make  a  fire  out  of  doors  in  rainy 
weather.  The  best  way  to  go  about  it 
depends  upon  local  conditions.  Dry 
fuel  and  a  place  to  build  the  fire  can 
often  be  found  under  big  uptilted  logs, 
shelving  rocks,  and  similar  natural  shel- 
ters, or  in  the  core  of  an  old  stump.  In 
default  of  these,  look  for  a  dead  soft- 
wood tree  that  leans  to  the  south.  The 
wood  and  bark  on  the  under  side  will 
be  dry — chop  some  off,  split  it  fine,  and 
build  your  fire  under  the  shelter  of  the 
trunk. 

To  light  a  match  in  the  wind,  face 
the  wind.  Cup  your  hands,  with  their 
backs  toward  the  wind,  and  hold  the 
match  with  its  head  pointing  toward  the 
rear  of  the  cup — i.  e.,  toward  the  wind. 
Remove  the  right  hand  just  long  enough 
to  strike  the  match  on  something  very 
close  by ;  then  instantly  resume  the  for- 
mer position.  The  flame  will  run  up 
the  match  stick,  instead  of  being  blown 
away  from  it,  and  so  will  have  some- 
thing to  feed  on. 

Never  leave  a  fire,  or  even  a  spark, 
behind  you.     Put  it  out. 


HAMMONDSPOKT   AN    AEFVO 
PLANE    LABOPvATOPvY 
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N  a  calm  afternoon,  ten 
summers  ago,  a  group  of 
skeptical  Californians  pa- 
tiently submitted  to  a 
baking  sunbath  in  order 
to  witness  the  contortions 
of  a  balky  dirigible  balloon.  The  bal- 
loon bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  link 
of  gigantic  sausage,  stuffed  by  a  butcher 
with  generous  instincts,  but  lacking  a 
nice  sense  of  symmetry.  On  the  frail 
wooden  frame,  suspended  below  the  gas 
bag,  a  motor  occasionally  burst  into  a 
spasm  of  staccato  explosions  that  would 
unexpectedly  subside  into  a  faint  purr, 
the  prelude  to  a  dead  stop. 

To  the  amusement  of  the  audience, 
each  performance  provoked  an  outburst 
of  picturesque  elocution  from  the  stocky, 
athletic,  square-visaged  man  who  was 
urging  the  cranky  airship  to  sail  through 
space.  ■ 

"Put  th'  spurs  to  thet  buckin'  cloud- 
jumper  o'  yourn,  Captain  Tom,"  coun- 
seled a  grinning  ranchman. 

Capt.  Thomas  S.  Baldwin  turned  to 
hurl  an  exasperated  answer  at  his  tor- 
mentor, but  stopped  short.  His  eyes 
strained  over  the  glaring  plain  toward 
Los  Angeles,  and  he  listened  acutely. 
Far  in  the  distance  the  others  saw  a 
faint  blur  of  yellow  dust,  the  cloud  rap- 
idly approaching  them  with  a  rhythmic- 
al drumming  noise. 

"It's  Harry  White  on  his  new-fangled 
motor  bicycle  thet  he's  just  got  from  the 
East,"  announced  the  ranchman. 

"Well,  it's  a  wonder  of  a  motor," 
commented  Captain  Baldwin. 

The  machine  sped  up  to  the  group. 
Before  the  rider  had  dismounted  Cap- 
tain Baldwin  was  down  in  the  dust 
eagerly    examining   the    small    motor    in 
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the  bicycle.  On  one  side  of  the  frame 
it  bore  a  small  plate  stenciled  with  the 
name  "Curtiss." 

"Where  is  this  Curtiss  outfit?"  de- 
manded Captain  Baldwin. 

The  owner  dug  a  small,  cheaply 
printed,  poorly  illustrated  catalog  out  of 
a  pocket  and  pointed  to  the  address: 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss, 
Hammondsport,  New  York. 

The  famous  parachute  jumper  stuffed 
the  leaflet  into  his  pocket  and  turned 
to  his  helpers : 

"Boys,  dump  the  gas  out  of  the  bag 
and  chuck  that  old  junk  pile  of  a  motor. 
Smash  it,  bust  it,  sell  it  for  old  iron,  but 
in  the  name  of  what-you'll-catch  get  rid 
of  it.  It's  no  good.  I've  found  the 
motor  we  need.  It's  up  here  at  this 
Ham-and-eggs-port  town.  I'm  going 
right  down  to  the  city  and  catch  the 
first  train  for  the  East,  and  I'm  not  com- 
ing back  till  I  bring  one  of  them  Ham- 
ands-port  motors  with  me.  Then  you 
fellows  will  see  the  big  show,"  genially 
boomed  the  captain  to  the  group  which 
had  been  lingering  to  see  if  there  would 
be  any  more  fun  that  day. 

Within  three  hours  Captain  Baldwin 
was  rushing  toward  New  York  State. 
With  a  flash  of  insight  he  realized  that 
the  obscure  mechanic  who  had  built  this 
crude  but  small  motor  was  the  man  with 
the  talent  to  build  the  spider-weight  mo- 
tor essential  to  the  success  of  the  diri- 
gible balloon.  Thus  a  chance  incident 
on  the  Pacific  slope  started  a  train  of 
events  which  shaped  the  destiny  of  a 
young  man  and  a  small  town  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  three  thousand  miles 
away.      If  the   man   and  the  motor  had 
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not  accidentally  been  brought  in  contact 
on  the  plains  near  Los  Angeles,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  Curtiss  would 
ever  have  become  interested  in  airships 
and  whether  Hammondsport  would  be 
to-day  to  aeronautics  what  Nuremberg 
is  to  toys. 

Hammondsport  is  in  the  lake  country 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Keuka  about 
sixty  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo,  snug- 
gling in  a  sheltered  hollow  on  the  lee 
side  of  one  of  those  miniature  ranges 
whose  gentle,  vine-draped  slopes  form 
the  peaceful  Pleasant  Valley  where  the 
bulk  of  the  wine  made  east  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  is  bottled.  In  the  winter  the 
landscape  reminds  you  of  a  baby  Swit- 
zerland. This  is  not  an  original  com- 
parison. It  was  made  by  A.  L.  Pfitzner, 
a  cosmopolitan  genius  who  has  recently 
produced  one  of  the  most  novel  aero- 
planes that  has  emanated  from  Ham- 
mondsport. 

The  visitor  from  the  outside  world 
penetrates  to  Hammondsport  by  means 
of  a  typical  backwoods  branch  line. 
The  main  line  deserts  you  at  Bath.     For 


the  next  forty  minutes  you  cover  the 
intervening  eight  miles  on  the  Bath  and 
Hammondsport  division  train  which 
drowsily  slips  down  into  the  valley 
through  the  glories  of  the  flats  and  the 
hillsides  where  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  picking  grapes  in  the  mellow 
sunshine. 

During  these  days  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  man  in  the  seat  in  front  of 
yours  will  start  a  conversation  with  the 
neighborly  conductor  about  the  aerial  ex- 
ploits of  "Glenn,"  or  Pfitzner,  or  who- 
ever may  be  the  aeroplane  hero  of  the 
minute  at  Hammondsport;  when  the 
train  is  wheezing  along  between  Rheims 
and  the  outskirts  of  Hammondsport  it  is 
not  improbable  that  you  may  see  Pfitz- 
ner flying  alongside,  over  the  bald 
meadows  to  the  right,  in  his  coal  black 
monoplane ;  or  it  may  be  Curtiss  in  his 
trim  yellow  flyer  or  Captain  Baldwin 
with  the  birdlike  machine,  that  flies 
slower  than  any  aeroplane  ever  built. 
Aeroplane  apparitions  are  so  much  a 
part  of  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life 
around  Hammondsport  that  even  the 
horses  in  the  fields  calmly  go  about  their 
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business  without  giving  the  slightest 
heed  to  the  purring  Thing  that  flashes 
over  their  heads. 

The  community  is  saturated  with 
aeroplane  knowledge.  It  talks  in  an 
aeroplane  vernacular.  The  school  chil- 
dren build  fanciful  kites  and  miniature 
flying  machines  and  the  older  boys  have 
built  and  flown  innumerable  full-grown 
gliders.  When  you  stroll  up  or  down 
the  valley  you  can  count  at  least  a  dozen 
wrecked  gliders  which  have  been  aban- 
doned on  the  hillside  where  the  youth- 
ful experimenter's  enthusiasm  suddenly 
oozed  away.  In  the  cellars  and  back 
yards  and  garrets  you  may  discover  par- 
tially finished  gliders  that  were  built  of 
lumber  smuggled  from  Father's  shop 
and  covered  with  gingham  or  calico 
begged  or  borrowed  from  Mother. 

Several  of  the  youngsters  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  helping  to  build 
the  various  important  aeroplanes  have 
done  some  surprisingly  creditable  work 
on  their  own  initiative.  As  this  is  be- 
ing written  "Willie"  Babcock,  a  son  of 
a  local  physician,  and  "Mud"  Brown, 
son  of  Editor  Brown,  are  about  to  begin 


experiments  with  a  power-driven  ma- 
chine. 

The  keen  interest  felt  by  the  average 
citizen  in  the  novel  industry  which  has 
developed  in  the  community  has  caused 
him,  unconsciously,  to  acquire  a  technic- 
al knowledge  of  the  esoterics  of  flight 
and  flying  machines  that  dumfounds  the 
visitor  who  is  accustomed  to  the  frank 
ignorance  of  even  well-informed  people. 
When  a  newcomer  takes  a  dubious  look- 
ing flyer  out  on  the  Kingsley  flats  to 
give  it  its  initial  spin  it  is  certain  that 
the  butcher  and  the  drygoods  merchant 
and  perhaps  the  barber  will  diagnose  the 
ailments  and  shortcomings  of  that  aero- 
plane with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Pfitzner  was  trying  out  his  new 
monoplane,  an  unusual  type  in  America, 
last  February.  Pfitzner  is  a  cultivated 
young  Hungarian  whose  social  graces 
and  ability  had  won  him  many  friends 
during  his  short  residence  in  the  town. 
The  thermometer  registered  something 
like  ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  zero. 
But  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  of  stand- 
ing immersed  in  Arctic  snow  up  to  the 
knees,  chilled  by  a  cuttingly  cold  wind, 
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there  had  gathered  the  usual  company 
of  townspeople  augmented  by  sparkling 
eyed  young  girls  and  a  group  of  young- 
sters just  released  from  school. 

"He  has  just  a  splendid  curve  to  that 
plane,"  observed  one  young  woman. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  her  friend,  a 
little  blonde;  "I  think  it  looks  as  well 
balanced  as  any  I  ever  saw." 

Before  the  aeroplane  was  sent  out  to 
make  its  maiden  flight  a  scale  was  at- 
tached  to   the   machine   by  means  of  a 


It  seemed  incredible  that  a  child 
should  know  so  much  about  a  subject 
which  is  Greek  to  many  engineers.  Yet 
when  the  statistics  on  propeller  efficiency 
were  overhauled  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  exactly  right. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  During 
the  past  ten  years  there  have  lived  and 
worked  in  this  little  town  many 
of  the  great  minds  which  to-day  are 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation   in  America.     Following  the 
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long  rope.  The  scale  was  held  securely 
on  the  ground  by  two  helpers  while  the 
propeller  was  set  in  motion.  The  larg- 
est number  of  pounds  registered  on  the 
scale  indicated  the  maximum  pulling  or 
pushing  capability  of  the  propeller.  Af- 
ter several  trials,  for  the  sake  of  accur- 
acy, it  was  announced  that  the  propeller 
gave  a  thrust  equal  to  gT4¥  pounds  for 
horsepower. 

A  young  boy  about  twelve  years  old 
threw  up  his  hat  and  shouted : 
"Whoopee !  That's  six  tenths  of  a 
pound  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world  has  ever  got  out  of  a  propeller." 


lead  of  Captain  Baldwin  they  came  to  see 
what  he  was  doing  or  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. In  a  small  community  people 
easily  become  familiar  with  the  other 
fellow's  activities. 

Almost  anybody  in  the  town  can  tell 
you  in  detail  how  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  and  his  associates  of  the  Aerial 
Experiment  Association  constructed 
those  five  historic  aeroplanes  which  gave 
the  aeroplane  business  its  start  in  Ham- 
mondsport.  They'll  tell  you  that  they 
knew  Oliver  Jones  was  foredoomed  to 
die  a  violent  death  if  he  persisted  in 
riding  that  dirigible  balloon  which  was 
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made  "of  shoe  strings  and  pasted  to- 
gether with  chewing  gum."  Jones  was 
originally  a  newspaper  artist.  He  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  he  could  build  a 
novel  aeroplane  and  came  to  Ham- 
mondsport  to  get  in  the  atmosphere. 

After  several  trials  with  his  aeroplane 
he  abandoned  the  heavier-than-air  type 
and  began  the  construction  of  a  dirigible 
balloon  along  certain  original  lines. 
The  first  time  he  made  an  effort  to  fly 
from  Palisades  Park,  opposite  New  York 


tempt  to  launch  the  most  impossible 
flying  machines.  Their  efforts  would 
have  been  shriekingly  funny  if  their 
earnestness  and  reckless  devotion  of  time 
and  money  to  their  projects  had  not 
made  them  pitifully  pathetic.  Captain 
Baldwin  and  his  associates  tried  to  save 
them,  but  the  well-meant  advice  was 
received  with  suspicion  and  the  givers 
were  accused  of  attempting  to  purloin 
the  property  of  those  whom  they  were 
trying  to  protect. 
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City,  he  drifted  across  Harlem  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning  in  the  Sound. 
The  balloon  finally  collapsed  in  mid-air 
while  Jones  was  giving  an  exhibition  in 
New  Hampshire.  After  the  funeral  the 
good  folks  of  Hammondsport  helped  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  temporary  relief  of 
the  widow  and  children. 

Jones  was  a  fatal  exception  among 
the  misguided  enthusiasts  who  used  to 
swarm  into  the  town.  The  majority  of 
them  didn't  come  to  harm.  Without 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  aerodynamics  or 
aeronautic   construction    they  would    at- 


There  was,  for  instance,  a  cobbler 
from  Chicago.  A  Pole,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  English  or  to  write  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  had  conceived  a  machine 
which  was  to  make  all  the  rest  look  like 
toys.  It  was  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
aeronautics.  He  brought  it  to  Ham- 
mondsport, a  complicated  jumble  of  steel 
tubing  and  springs.  It  had  cost  him 
and  others,  as  poor  and  ignorant  as  him- 
self, more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 
When  it  was  put  together  it  looked  like 
the  steel  framework  of  a  crazily  wrought 
one-room  house.  It  was  supposed  to 
fly  by  mechanically  reproducing  the  hu- 
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man  function  of  breathing.  The  rapid 
and  continuous  concussion  of  the  ex- 
haust on  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
was  supposed  to  lift  and  drive  the  ma- 
chine whither  the  operator  willed. 

The  doe-eyed  little  cobbler  had  been 
inspired  in  a  dream.  He  dreamed  that 
by  filling  his  lungs  with  air  and  rapidly 
expelling  it  his  body  floated  like  a  bird's. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  quite  possible  yet 
to  pull  yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps, 
so  the  "airship"  didn't  fly.  After  many 
heartbreaking  attempts  the  little  cobbler 
packed  his  pile  of  metal  scraps  and 
bought  a  ticket  back  to  Chicago  with 
the  last  bit  of  money  he  had  left.  He 
departed  firmly  convinced  that,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  the  other  experimenters 
in  Hammondsport  had  interfered  with 
his  success  because  they  feared  the  tri- 
umph  of   his   machine. 

The  cranks  with  freak  machines  are 
all  that  way.  They  are  all  obsessed  by 
the  hallucination  that  the  rest  of  human- 
ity is  trying  to  steal  their  ideas.  They 
had  many  of  them  in  the  early  days  up 


in  Hammondsport.  Some  of  them  were 
as  illiterate  as  the  cobbler  and  others 
suffered  from  a  plethora  of  knowledge. 
There  were  mechanics,  artists,  plumbers, 
milkmen,  learned  physicists,  and  business 
men  otherwise  canny. 

They  still  come  to  Hammondsport, 
but  not  in  such  numbers.  The  natives 
are  not  so  patient  with  them  as  they 
were  during  the  experimental  stage  of 
the  industry.  Modern  Hammondsport 
is  the  town  whose  principal  points  of 
interest  are  the  dozen  buildings  "up  on 
the  hill"  where  Curtiss  makes  his  aero- 
planes and  motors  and  the  red  work- 
shop down  beside  the  railroad  tracks 
where  Pfitzner  built  his  monoplane,  or 
the  biplane  shop  where  Baldwin  is  labor- 
ing in  company  with  "Slim"  Shriver  the 
skilled  mechanic  who  made  history  at 
Rheims  last  August  by  "letting  her  go" 
when  Curtiss  started  on  the  champion- 
ship race. 

If  you  seem  sincerely  interested  they 
will  take  you  to  the  aerial  garage  at  the 
head   of  the  lake  where  they  store  the 
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machines  that  are  about  to  be  given  a 
trial.  It  is  the  common  property  of  all 
the  aviators  in  the  region  of  Hammonds- 
port.  Up  in  the  rafters  of  this  shed  you 
will  discover  what  is  left  of  the  famous 
"June  Bug,"  the  first  aeroplane  to  make 
a  successful  public  flight  in  America. 

Although  it  is  only  two  years  old,  its 
clumsy  dimensions  epitomize  the  marvel- 
ous development  in  aeronautics  during 
the  past  two  years.  When  Curtiss  first 
made  a  circular  mile  flight  with  it  the 
experts  in  all  parts  of  the  world  hailed 
this  apparatus  as  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment. To-day  it  is  kept  only  for  senti- 
mental reasons  and  the  chattering  birds 
make  it  their  nesting  place. 

Another  favorite  roosting  place  for 
the  little  feathered  folk  is  a  rapidly  de- 
caying machine  which  was  once  the  sub- 
ject of  national  acclaim.  It  never  flew, 
but  it  was  so  widely  pictured  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  a  bird  that  every 
reader  of  magazines  became  familiar 
with  its  trim  outlines.  It  was  built  by 
inventor  Gammeter  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


and  was  beautifully  put  together,  but 
when  it  was  tried  at  the  aerial  races  in 
St.  Louis  in  1907  it  refused  to  rise  from 
the  ground. 

Rheims,  two  miles  south  of  Ham- 
mondsport,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
grape  country  of  New  York,  offers  ideal 
conditions  for  flying.  There  are  tree- 
less meadows  and  vineyards  over  a  mile 
in  breadth  which  extend  all  the  way  to 
Hammondsport.  There  is  not  an  ob- 
struction to  interrupt  flight  and  the 
place  is  protected  by  the  miniature  moun- 
tains from  practically  all  heavy  winds. 
In  the  summer  the  aeroplanes  hop  about 
on  these  fields  like  huge  grasshoppers 
from  dawn  to  dark.  In  the  hope  of  see- 
ing a  record-smashing  flight,  such  as 
they  read  about,  the  natives  patiently 
keep  watch  from  the  shady  hillsides  day 
by  day.  Satisfied  to  witness  any  kind 
of  flying,  the  summer  resort  visitors 
from  the  hotels  and  cottages  many  miles 
down  the  lake  gather  about  the  region 
in  their  automobiles. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  in  the 
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face  of  the  fact  that  more  aeroplanes 
have  come  from  Hammondsport  than 
from  any  other  locality  in  the  world,  the 
people  of  the  community  have  never 
seen  a  continuous  flight  of  more  than  a 
mile.  There  have  been  numerous  flights 
but  they  have  all  been  exceedingly  ab- 
breviated, made  simply  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  longest  flight  Ham- 
mondsport has  ever  seen  was  made  by 
Curtiss  July  4,  1908,  at  Rheims.  On 
this  occasion,  competing  for  the  Scien- 
tific American  Cup,  he  made  the  first 
public  flight  of  a  little  more  than  one 
mile  recorded   in  America. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  just 
a  little  more  than  a  year  later  Curtiss 
again  made  aeronautical  history  in  win- 
ning the  world's  championship  flight 
trophy  by  making  the  speediest  flight 
over  the  vineyard  plains  at  Rheims  in 
France.  The  remarkable  progress  in 
aviation  encompassed  in  that  short  inter- 
val marks  one  of  the  most  amazing 
periods  of  evolution  recorded  in  human 
history. 

The  ten  eventful  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Captain  Baldwin  planted 
the  first  aeronautic  idea  in  Hammonds- 
port  practically  span  the  modern  history 


of  the  aeroplane.  In  igoo  the  Wrights 
built  their  first  motorless  aeroplane  at 
Kittyhawk.  That  same  month  Bald- 
win came  down  through  the  rich  grape 
country  in  search  of  the  obscure  builder 
who  was  to  provide  him  an  ideal 
motor.  At  that  time  Curtiss  was  but 
an  obscure  unit  of  the  community. 

The  pride  of  the  region  was  lavished 
upon  the  enormous  wine  cellars  scat- 
tered through  the  valley.  Indeed,  the 
Wine  Aristocracy  dominated  the  society, 
commerce,  and  politics  of  the  local 
world.  Among  its  members  were  de- 
scendants of  the  pioneers  who  founded 
Hammondsport,  many  of  the  tender 
slips  from  which  have  sprung  the  miles 
of  grapevines  having  been  brought  from 
the  plains  of  Champagne  by  titled 
refugees  who  were  obliged  to  flee  the 
deadly  wrath  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ists or  of  Napoleon.  With  open-hearted, 
rural  hospitality  they  made  the  captain 
welcome,  but  they  looked  upon  his  quest 
for  an  airship  motor  as  the  freakish 
whim  of  a  crank.  Even  Curtiss  was 
not  very  anxious  to  attempt  it.  He  had 
just  abandoned  doorbell  surgery  to  give 
first  aid  to  injured  bicycles  and  was  la- 
boriously turning  out  one  or  two  motor 
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c}^cles  a  year  in  spare  moments.  He  had 
recently  married  a  schoolmate  and  lived 
in  the  same  house  that  is  the  Curtiss 
home  to-day,  "up  on  the  hill." 

But  in  those  days  the  little  nest  was 
not  surrounded  by  a  group  of  busy-look- 
ing workshops  steaming  and  puffing  day 
and  night.  These  evidences  of  prosper- 
ity came  later  and  gradually.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Curtiss  workshop  and  office  con- 
sisted of  one  very  small  room  down  on 
the  Square.  When  Curtiss,  his  single 
helper,  and  Mrs.  Curtiss,  who  took  care 
of  the  books,  all  happened  to  be  away 
at  the  same  time  James  Smellie,  a 
Scotch-Canadian  who  runs  the  drug 
store  next  door,  would  take  the  orders. 
Smellie  is  so  proud  of  Curtiss  that  he 
has  a  picture  of  his  hero  hung  in  the 
window  with  the  caption  "He's  Good 
Enough  for  Us."  Indeed,  you'll  find 
evidences  of  personal  pride  in  Curtiss 
plastered  all  over  the  business  section  of 
the  town.  Even  the  post  office  has  an 
array  of  postals  and  posters  pinned  on 
its  walls. 

A  stranger  happened  to  be  snowed  in 
the  town  last  February.  He  woke  up 
one  morning  to  find  the  Square  lavishly 
decorated    with    flags.      He    asked    the 


waitress  in  the  Steuben  House  what  hol- 
iday was  being  celebrated. 

"Gracious!"  ejaculated  the  young 
woman,  jarred  out  of  her  professional 
calm.  "Don't  you  know  Glenn  Curtiss 
flew  six  miles  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five 
miles  an  hour  yesterday  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  carried  a  passenger,  too?  Ain't 
that  givin'  the  Frenchman  something  to 
think  about?  I  guess  you  must  be  a 
friend  of  Paulhan's." 

Curtiss  began  making  motors  for  air- 
ships under  protest.  The  Curtiss  fam- 
ily was  doing  fairly  well,  thank  you,  and 
as  bicycles  promised  to  suffer  contusions 
for  some  time  to  come  there  seemed  to 
be  considerable  prosperity  in  sight. 
Those  motor  cycles  were  profitable,  yes, 
but  they  were  such  a  lot  of  bother  that 
they  didn't  really  pay  in  the  long  run. 

The  captain,  however,  has  a  way 
with  him.  He  knows  human  nature  as 
well  as  he  knows  airships.  He  paid 
generously  for  the  motor  he  wanted  be- 
fore it  was  started,  and  in  order  to  be 
handy  if  the  builder  needed  more  ready 
change  he  stayed  right  on  the  spot. 
The  first  motor  was  enthusiastic  work 
and  it  was  good,  but  it  didn't  exactly 
suit    the    fastidious    tastes    of    Captain 
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Baldwin.  So  they  put  that  dainty  little 
two  thousand  dollar  trifle  in  the  wood- 
shed and  started  on  another ;  and  still  an- 
other; and  then  again  another,  until  two 
years  later  the  alert  old  airskipper's  pa- 
tience was  rewarded  with  a  motor  that 
was  just  about  as  he  wanted  it. 

Those  jeering  gentry  on  the  blazing 
plains  near  Los  Angeles  were  shown 
that  a  good  motor  could  make  that 
scorned  airship  perform.  The  news  of 
the  feat  spread  over  the  land.  It  fil- 
tered   into    Hammondsport    and    other 


small  towns  together  with  the  cabled 
news  about  the  sensational  things  Santos- 
Dumont  was  doing  over  in  Paris. 
The  successful  flights  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  fostered  public  confidence. 
Incidentally  in  Hammondsport  Curtiss's 
association  with  these  events  stirred  the 
townspeople  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  strug- 
gling young  mechanic's  achievement. 

In  order  to  be  near  his  motor  expert 
Captain  Baldwin  settled  in  Hammonds- 
port to  build  his  second  airship.  His 
success  had  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
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old  parachute-jumping  rivals  and  they 
gradually  drifted  into  the  little  vineyard 
town  to  discover  what  Captain  Tom 
was  doing.  The  exhibition  possibilities 
in  the  dirigible  balloon  appealed  strong- 
ly to  the  managers  of  fairs  and  parks 
and  they  urged  the  old  hot-air  balloon 
artists  to  get  dirigibles.  Consequently 
many  strangely  shaped  airships  sprang 
into  being  which  their  owners  were 
anxious  to  equip  with  Hammondsport 
motors. 

Curtiss,  however,  had  just  awakened 
to  the  possibilities  in  motor  cycles  and 
could  see  but  small  commercial  prospects 
in  building  engines  for  aircraft.  He 
had  little  faith  in  the  future  of  flight  and 
believed  that  his  career  lay  along  the 
line  of  developing  motor  cycles  and  auto- 
mobiles. Of  course  if  any  person  reck- 
lessly offered  large  premiums  for  a  spe- 
cially built  motor,  Curtiss  was  obliging. 
The  extent  to  which  he  obliged  may  be 
gathered  from  a  recent  authentic  report 
which  indicates  that  over  four  hundred 
Hammondsport  motors  have  been  used 
exclusively  for  aerial  craft  during  the 
past  eight  years. 

Hammondsport  rapidly  became  a  ren- 
dezvous for  people  with  airship  projects. 
There  came  Roy  Knabenshue,  formerly 
a  lineman,  now  manager  for  the  Wright 
Exhibition  Company,  who  then  had  just 
ridden  the  second  Baldwin  ship  to  glory 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  Then 
came  Lincoln  Beechy,  a  youth  not  of 
voting  age  but  with  a  genius  for  piloting 
aircraft.  He  is  one  of  the  aviators  in 
the  employ  of  the  Wright  Company 
now.  He  served  his  novitiate  with 
Captain  Baldwin  and  broke  away,  like 
Knabenshue,  to  build  his  own  craft.  In 
their  wake  came  professional  aeronauts 
from  the  East  and  the  West  and  even 
from  over  the  seas.  This  species  of 
birds  came  and  went,  but  the  scientists 
who  were  carrying  on  extensive  experi- 
ments settled  in  the  town. 

During  the  winter  of  1907  and  1908 
the  last  dirigible  balloon  was  built  in 
Hammondsport.  This  was  the  airship 
which  Captain  Baldwin  later  sold  to  the 
United  States  Government.  It  was  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  veteran  aeronaut's 
life.  In  recognition  of  this  achievement 
the  Aero  Club  of  America  awarded  him 


the  first  gold  medal  it  ever  bestowed  on 
anyone  for  distinguished  services.  Be- 
fore the  balloon  was  taken  to  Fort  Myer 
its  trials  were  carefully  rehearsed  at 
Hammondsport.  The  captain  was  at 
the  helm  and  Curtiss  attended  to  the 
engine. 

About  the  same  time  the  Aerial  Ex- 
periment Association  began  its  eventful 
career.  It  was  composed  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  of  telephone  fame ; 
Lieut.  Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  the  Ameri- 
can army  officer  who  later  was  killed  in 
the  fall  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  at  Fort 
Myer;  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  Dr.  Bell's 
foster  son,  and  F.  W.  Baldwin,  who  is 
not  in  any  way  related  to  Captain  Bald- 
win. The  last-named  young  men  have 
since  produced  the  heaviest  aeroplane  in 
the  world,  which  they  flew  successfully 
at  Baddeck,  N.  S.,  last  winter.  Cur- 
tiss was  employed  as  motor  expert. 

The  first  machine  built  was  called 
"White  Wings."  It  was  taken  out  on 
the  ice  of  frozen  Lake  Keuka  and  skated 
off  the  smooth  surface  driven  by  its  own 
power.  The  flight  was  exceedingly 
short,  but  it  was  supremely  satisfactory 
to  the  small  group  of  workers.  Then 
followed  the  "Red  Wing"  and  the 
"June  Bug"  and  finally  the  "Silver 
Dart."  Curtiss  early  developed  an  un- 
usual skill  as  an  aeroplane  jockey  and 
thus  became  prominent  as  the  demon- 
strator. 


How    Curtiss    Changed  His  Mind 

While  the  Aerial  Experiment  Associ- 
ation was  carrying  on  its  work  Capt. 
Newton  Williams,  of  Derby,  Conn., 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  community 
endeavoring  to  fly  with  his  helicopter. 
The  helicopter  is  a  machine  which  usu- 
ally has  two  propellers  surmounting  a 
long,  vertical  shaft.  These  propellers 
revolve  horizontally  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  are  supposed  to  lift  the  ma- 
chine vertically  from  the  earth  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  ordinary  aeroplane 
pushes  the  plane  surfaces  horizontally 
through  space.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to 
believe  that  this  type  of  apparatus  will 
ever  be  useful. 

Curtiss  had  just  come  down  from  the 
hillside  after  a  nasty  spill  in  an  attempt 
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to  glide  with  a  motorless  aeroplane. 
He  was  watching  the  men  at  work  on 
the  Williams  machine. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Williams,"  he 
said,  "I  do  not  believe  flight  will  come 
by  the  way  of  the  box-kite.  It  is  too 
dangerous.  It  depends  so  much  on  the 
speed.  I  pin  my  faith  on  the  helicop- 
ter." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Curtiss 
won  the  world's  speed  championship  at 
Rheims  last  August  on  one  of  those  mo- 
tor-driven box-kites.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  energetic  promoters  of  this 
form  of  flying  machine.  The  Curtiss 
biplane  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect aircraft  in  the  world.  His  re- 
mark to  Captain  Williams  is  an  interest- 
ing sidelight  on  the  immaturity  of  his 
knowledge  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  the  remarkable  man- 
ner in  which  the  values  in  aeronautical 
experiments  have  been  grasped  by  in- 
telligent workers  during  the  short  in- 
terval. 

What  has  happened  to  Curtiss  has 
happened  to  almost  every  intelligent  ex- 
perimenter. The  ornithopter  of  the 
Gammeter  day  and  the  helicopter  have 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  aeroplane, 
which  constantly  shows  itself  to  be  ca- 
pable of  increasing  utility.     Though  it 


has  flown  far,  it  is  still  crude.  But  the 
adjuncts  which  will  make  it  capable  of 
soaring  in  high  winds  and  of  flying  with 
little  propulsion  are  in  sight. 

Hammondsport  owes  its  commercial 
dominance  in  the  flying-machine  business 
to  the  development  of  the  modern  aero- 
plane. Skill  in  building  these  machines 
has  developed  among  the  young  men  of 
the  village  an  expert  class  of  mechanics 
whose  services  are  in  demand  wherever 
aeroplanes  are  being  built.  It  has  at- 
tracted to  the  little  town  from  all  over 
the  country  eager  young  men  who  want 
to  engage  in  the  business.  It  has  filled 
Hammondsport's  boarding  houses  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  a 
problem  how  to  house  the  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

Recently  it  was  stated  that  the  fail- 
ures preceding  the  production  of  the 
successful  machine  in  Hammondsport 
represented  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  bulk  of  this  money  was 
spent  in  Hammondsport.  But  the  most 
telling  indication  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  aeroplane  industry  to  Ham- 
mondsport is  the  fact  that  the  payroll  of 
the  Curtiss  factory  alone  represents  an 
aggregate  of  two  thousand  dollars  a 
week. 
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N  Railroad  Ca- 
non, on  either 
side  of  the 
track,  stretched 
a  four-stranded 
^  barbed-  wire 
fence.  It  followed  the 
railroad  through  twist 
and  loop,  through  cut 
and  fill,  along  the  ca- 
non bottom,  with  its 
huge  boulders,  along 
the  gray,  pinon-dotted 
mountainsides.  Even 
on  distant  curves  the 
line  of  it  was  distinct 
in  the  clear  mountain 
air,  in  places  flashing 
back  the  intense  sun- 
light where  the  wire 
was  fresh  from  the 
storehouse. 

Over  the  ties  of  the 
roadbed  trudged  the 
son  of  the  man  who 
had  manufactured 
those  miles  of  barbed 
wire.  The  young 
man's  khaki  trousers 
were  faded  and  dirty; 
his  hat  drooped  over 
his  thin  brown  face.  He  walked  wear- 
ily, but  his  lips  were  puckered  in  a 
whistle  and  his  eyes  were  lifted,  sweep- 
ing the  mountains  and  the  windings  of 
the  canon. 

Somewhere  at  the  end  of  those  turn- 
ings lay  a  certain  private  car.  In  that  car 
waited  a  man  who  would  welcome  the 
boy  on  the  track  and  take  him  from  an 
uncertain  life  among  rough  men  in  high, 
wild  mountains  or  on  lonely  plains,  from 
danger  and  much  hard  toil,  back  to  a 
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life  of  security  and 
luxury,  to  friends  and 
home.  Therefore  the 
boy  whistled.  He  had 
wanted  to  "see  the 
West"  on  his  own 
resources.  He  had 
seen  the  West,  but 
the  seeing  had  taken 
three  long  years,  and 
now  he  was  done. 

A  sharp  turn,  where 
the  track  skirted  a  pro- 
jecting bluff,  disclosed 
the  buildings  of  a  de- 
serted coal  mine,  its 
tipple  throwing  a  cool 
strip  of  shade  across 
the  gleaming  rails. 
The  boy  sat  down  on 
the  end  of  a  crosstie 
in  the  shadow  and 
fanned  himself  with 
his  hat.  His  whistle 
changed  to  a  hum. 
His  mind  was  filled 
with  thought  of  what 
he  was  going  to  see; 
memories  came  close 
upon  one  another,  and 
the  happiness  of  them 

went  over  him  in  surges  that  fairly  made 

him  tremble. 

Down  a  side  canon  that  ended  in  the 
canon  of  the  barbed  wire  rode  a  young 
man  on  a  bay  pony.  The  rider  sat 
ladywise  in  the  saddle,  one  leg  curled 
round  the  saddle  horn,  his  broad  leather 
chaps  wrinkling  stiffly  about  the  bent 
knee.  He  sang  loudly  a  song,  the  words 
of  which  stated  with  many  variations  of 
doubtful   virtue   but   of   undoubted   im- 
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pressiveness  the  worth  of  those  who 
"punch  cows."  His  hair  curled  heavy 
and  dark  on  his  white  forehead  beneath 
his  uptilted  hat;  as  he  sang  his  brown 
chin  brushed  the  folds  of  a  scarlet  neck- 
erchief. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  turns  of  this 
small  canon  and  on  down  Railroad 
Canon  was  a  ranch  which  needed  hands. 
At  that  ranch  men  were  well  treated ; 
wages  were  good ;  work  was  easy.  For 
these  reasons  he  had  left  the  ranch  of 
his  last  employment,  and  now  went 
down  the  canon  singing. 

The  pony's  hoofs  splashed  in  the  rip- 
ples of  a  clear  mountain  brook.  The 
rider  let  his  mount  drink  and  stretched 
his  long  arms  to  break  a  twig  from  the 
wind-stirred  poplar  above  him. 

In  Railroad  Canon,  beyond  the  side 
canon's  mouth,  beyond  the  coal  mine's 
tipple,  a  man  shuffled  over  a  wide, 
smooth  wagon  road  which  ran  like  the 
railroad  in  regular  grades  and  even 
width  along  mountainsides  and  canon 
bottom.  The  man  walked  slowly  with 
awkward  swinging  hands  and  drooping 
shoulders.  His  big  eyes  stared  vacant- 
ly down  at  the  road ;  a  frown  marred 
the  stolid  good  nature  of  his  broad  red 
face. 

Somewhere  at  his  back  down  the  road 
was  a  camp  of  big  white  tents.  The 
men  who  lived  in  those  tents  worked 
day  after  day  building  the  smooth  wag- 
on road.  They  worked  for  the  state, 
and  their  work  was  without  hire ;  they 
were  convicts.  Sometimes  men  escaped 
from  the  loosely  kept  guard,  and  many 
times  they  were  retaken  and  sent  back 
from  the  mountain  road  and  the  camp 
life  to  hard  labor  behind  close  stone 
walls. 

Pondering  upon  these  facts  produced 
the  frown  upon  the  face  of  the  walking 
man ;  he  had  solved  few  mental  prob- 
lems. The  question  was,  should  he  try 
to  escape?  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
chance  of  instant  freedom,  on  the  other 
hand  the  grave  danger  of  capture  and 
the  knowledge  that  capture  would 
lengthen  the  term  now  almost  served. 

As  the  man  walked,  the  desire  for 
quick  freedom  conquered,  and  a  plan 
shaped  itself.     He  had  been  sent  a  mile 


up  the  road  to  look  for  a  lost  rock  drill. 
He  could  not  be  expected  in  camp  until 
dark.  He  would  take  the  nearest  side 
trail  across  the  mountain  to  a  railroad 
that  ran  east  and  west.  He  would  not 
take  the  north  and  south  line  beside 
him;  no  escapes  had  ever  been  made  in 
that  way.  He  would  catch  a  freight 
eastbound  on  the  other  road.  But  it 
was  a  long  way  to  the  other  railroad. 
A  horse  would  help. 

He  stopped.  The  two-foot  drill,  up- 
right in  a  rock,  threw  a  long,  thin 
shadow  across  the  road.  The  sun  was 
nearing  the  low  mountaintop  above. 
Far  up  the  canon  an  approaching  horse 
and  rider  appeared  for  a  moment  on  a 
turn.  The  man  picked  up  the  drill  and 
scrambled  into  the  thick  oak  brush 
among  the  rocks.  He  breathed  quickly, 
settled  himself  nervously  well  back  from 
the  road,  and  rested  the  iron  bar  across 
a  rock,  his  lips  pursed  like  a  whistler's, 
his  mild  eyes  wide  like  a  child's. 

Twenty  feet  from  where  the  boy, 
Jimmie  Helwig,  sat  beneath  the  tipple, 
the  convicts'  wagon  road  crossed  the 
track,  then  paralleled  it  for  a  hundred 
yards  until  hidden  by  sharp  turns  in  the 
canon  wall.  At  the  upper  turn  appeared 
a  smart  little  buggy  drawn  by  an  alert 
white  bronco.  In  the  buggy  sat  a  girl 
in  a  blue  dress  and  wide  felt  hat.  Jim- 
mie sat  up  straighter.  There  was  some- 
thing decidedly  attractive  about  the 
shape  of  this  girl's  face  under  the  shade 
of  the  big  hat.  Her  hair  was  certainly 
dark  and  very  abundant.  Jimmie  noted 
this  with  satisfaction. 

The  smart  buggy  rattled  nearer.  As 
it  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
the  girl  turned  and  looked  at  Jimmie 
with  interest  and  deliberation.  Jimmie 
stared  back  and  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
got  to  his  feet  in  the  thrill  that  fol- 
lowed the  sight  of  such  dark  eyes, 
such  a  mouth,  such  tints  of  red  and 
white. 

The  pony  reached  the  crossing  of  the 
railroad,  put  one  foot  on  the  shining 
rail,  cocked  his  ears,  snorted,  stopped, 
and  backed.  The  girl  seized  the  whip, 
and  one  blue-covered  arm  brought  it 
down  with  a  sharp  swish. 

"Come  on  there!"  Her  voice  was 
soft  but  full  and  decided. 
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The  pony  plunged,  reared,  and 
stopped  snorting. 

Then  Jimmie  ran  to  the  cross- 
ing, and  there  followed  some 
confused  moments  of  plunging, 
scrambling,  shouting,  and  whip- 
ping. At  length  they  stood  pant- 
ing on  the  desired  side  of  the  track, 
Jimmie  holding  firmly  to  the  bridle, 
while  the  pony  eyed  him  with 
wicked,  rolling  eyes. 

The  girl  smiled  at  Jimmie  a  gen- 
erous, flashing  smile.  "Say,  hadn't 
he  ought  to  be  killed?  He's  get- 
tin'  to  be  lots  of  trouble." 

Jimmie  smiled  in 
return.   "You  ought  / 

to  be  glad  that  rail-  /// 

roads    aren't    thick        /A 
around  here."  / 

He  left  the  bridle   • 
and  busied  himself  with  a  loosened 
buckle. 

"Oh,  he  acts  that  way  ever'  time 
he  comes  to  a  stick  or  a  rope,"  said 
the  girl,  calmly  settling  her  hat. 

Jimmie  worked  silently  for  a 
time,  then  looked  up,  smiling  his 
best.  "He  needs  two  people  to 
manage  him,  don't  you  think,  you 
and — somebody  else?" 

The  girl  looked  down  judicious- 
ly at  the  brown  face  with  the  dar- 
ing gray  eyes. 

"Oh,  guess  not.  Adios,  kid."  She  shoulders  squared  to  the  pull  of  the 
tightened  the  reins  and  turned  Jimmie  reins ,  had  just  the  curves  a  woman's 
one  pink  cheek,  watching  him  under  shoulders  should  have.  The  whole 
dark  lashes.  figure     was    vigorous,    yet     appealingly 

"Oh,   say,   wait  a  minute."     Jimmie     feminine. 
seized  another  buckle.  The  girl   turned  suddenly.     "Well," 

The  girl  laughed  loudly  and  musical-     she  said  in  her  deep,  soft  voice,  "havin' 
ly.     "Hop  in.     This  ain't  a  stage,  but    a  good  time?" 
you  can  ride  with  me."  A  dimple  appeared   at  the  corner  of 

Jimmie  jumped  to  the  seat;  the  girl    the    red    mouth.      She    leaned    a    trifle 
flicked  the  whip ;  and  the  pony,  after  a    nearer  to  Jimmie  and  gave  him  the  full 
few  preliminary  jig  steps,  trotted  briskly     benefit  of  her  big,  dark  eyes, 
down  the  road,  alert  as  to  sticks,  ropes,         "I  was  thinking,"  Jimmie  began  ban- 
and  rails.  teringly,  his  attention  shifting  back  and 

The  driver  was,  for  the  time,  fully  forth  from  the  dimple  to  her  eyes,  "I 
occupied.  Jimmie,  taking  advantage  of  was  thinking  I  haven't  seen  anybody  else 
this  fact,  found  that  close  inspection  as  pretty  as  you  are,  ever,  kid."  His  gaze 
only  proved  the  girl's  beauty  more  al-  settled  eagerly  upon  her  eyes.  "Hon- 
luring  than  it  had  been  at  first  glance,  est,  I  haven't."  He  finished  a  bit  un- 
Under   the    hat   brim,    a   wave   of   soft     steadily. 

black  hair  swept  low  against  the  neck,         The  red  lips  puckered  in  a  little  whis- 
full     and    white.       The    line    of    the     tie;   the   pink  cheek   deepened    in   color 
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ever  so  slightly;  one  trim,  gauntleted 
hand  lightly  spatted  Jimmie's  knee. 

"Oh,  you've  got  your  nerve,  ain't 
you  ?"  The  bold  dark  eyes  never  wav- 
ered from  Jimmie's  face,  but  a  new  in- 
terest lighted  them. 

"You'll  wear  that  pony  out,  making 
him  go  so  fast,"  suggested  Jimmie. 

"He's  used  to  it." 

"Not  used  to  hauling  two — maybe." 

"No,  my  fellers  always  have  their 
own  outfits." 

As  they  went  on  the  glare  faded  from 
the  sunlight;  cool  shadows  crept  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canon ;  glimpses 
of  distant  mountains  showed  them  dark 
blue,  deepening  to  purple.  The  pony 
slowed  down  to  a  sort  of  walking  trot, 
and  Jimmie  and  the  girl  talked. 

As  the  light  became  less  searching,  a 
sort  of  dusky  warmth  seemed  added  to 
the  girl's  beauty.  Every  turn  of  her 
head,  every  motion  of  her  body  brought 
to  Jimmy  a  little  shock  of  pleasant  sur- 
prise. His  eyes  were  bright;  he  stam- 
mered in  his  talk.  In  short,  Jimmie  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  he  had  known 
before,  though  not  in  years.  And  for 
many  months  he  had  seen  no  women  but 
those  of  the  camps,  repulsive  creatures 
with  the  voices  of  men  and  the  faces  of 
dangerous  animals. 

Presently  the  girl  was  telling  Jimmie 
of  her  destination:  "Well,  can't  I  have 
a  home  without  bein'  married?  Dad 
owns  the  Z  Slash,  'bout  five  miles  down 
here.     Now,  where  you  goin'?" 

"I'm — I'm  just  hiking  'round  a  little." 

"We're  needin'  hands  pretty  bad." 

A  front  buggy  wheel  bounced  against 
a  small  stone,  slid  off  scraping,  and  the 
wheels  of  one  side  dropped  into  a  deep 
rut.  With  remarkable  suddenness,  and 
with  remarkable  limpness,  the  girl  was 
thrown  fairly  upon  Jimmie.  She 
pressed  closely  against  him;  her  breath 
brushed  along  his  forehead ;  his  face  was 
caressed  by  soft,  fine  hair.  Then  the 
pony  required  the  girl's  undivided  at- 
tention. It  was  some  minutes  before 
conversation  could  be  resumed. 

In  Jimmie's  whirling  mind  one  thing 
was  central;  he  wanted  to  stay.  The 
private  car  that  waited  for  him,  the  com- 
fort and  joy  of  his  distant  home,  both 
were  forgotten.     He  had  clung  to  them 


desperately  for  a  time,  but  now  they 
were  swept  from  him  and  he  let  them 
go.  At  last  he  got  together  a  few  halt- 
ing words: 

"I  want  to  come  and — work  at  your 
ranch.     Can  I — now?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  girl  coolly,  "but  I 
won't  stand  for " 

At  that  moment  they  rounded  a  sharp 
turn  and  found  the  road  blocked  by  a 
horse  and  rider.  The  man,  who  wore 
broad  chaps  and  a  crimson  neckerchief, 
sat  ladywise  in  the  saddle,  rolling  a 
cigarette.  Half  hidden  by  the  shadows, 
above  a  rock  at  the  roadside,  appeared 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  another  man. 
From  the  top  of  the  rock  a  small  dark 
disk  looked  out  with  the  wide  eyes  of  the 
hidden  man  at  the  rider. 

The  man  in  the  saddle  looked  up 
from  his  cigarette,  smiled  broadly,  and 
drawled,  "Wait  a  minute.  I'm  bein' 
held  up." 

A  voice  from  the  roadside  came,  high- 
pitched  and  hurried :  "You  folks  stop 
right  where  you  are.  You  come  off  that 
horse.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  nobody, 
but  I  got  to  have  a  horse." 

"Jest  what  he's  said  all  along,"  ex- 
plained the  grinning  horseman.  "Why 
don't  you  take  them  folks'  horse?" 

With  new  earnestness,  the  voice  spoke 
from  the  rock,  almost  pleadingly,  "I 
got  to  have  a  horse  I  kin  ride."  Then 
with  a  rising  tone,  "I'm  goin'  to  count 
three,  an'  if  you  ain't  off  then  I'll  shoot. 
Hold  up  your  hands,  too — One !" 

"Get  off  quick !"  cried  the  girl,  rising. 

The  rider  took  his  knee  from  the  sad- 
dle horn  and  regarded  her  approvingly. 

"Two!  Three!" 

Like  a  flash,  the  horseman  dropped 
and  clung  to  his  horse's  side.  There 
was  an  instant's  dead  silence.  The  ban- 
dit did  not  even  make  a  motion.  Then 
up  came  the  rider,  as  if  fired  from  a 
spring  gun,  out  of  the  saddle,  over  the 
rocks  and  brush,  and  upon  the  other  in 
almost  one  continuous  movement.  No 
shot  followed,  only  a  great  crashing  of 
bushes,  a  sort  of  yelp,  and  then  quiet, 
except  for  the  snorts  of  the  pony  and  the 
clattering  hoof  beats  of  the  riderless 
horse  making  his  escape. 

A  man  stood  up  behind  the  rock,  grin- 
ning, wiping  his  face  with  his  crimson 
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neckerchief;  in  one  hand  he  held  a 
short  iron  bar. 

"Here's  his  gun,"  he  laughed.  "I 
knowed  it  wasn't  real." 

"Say,  you  can  move  quick,"  gasped  the 
girl. 

"I'm  sure  active." 

"And  that  might  have  been  a  gun." 

"That's  why  I  moved  so  quick." 

"How's  the  holdup  man?"  asked 
Jimmie  briefly. 

"Well,  he's  some  sick.  Sorta  bumped 
his  head  on  a  rock  when  he  went  over. 
Come  on,  let's  take  a  look  at  him." 

With  much  tugging  and  lifting,  the 
two  dragged  the  fallen  man  clear  of  the 
rocks  and  brush  and  down  to  the  road. 

"  Some  hefty,  ain't  he?  One  of  them 
real  hostile  jail  birds  from  down  the 
road."  The  man  in  the  chaps  moved 
over  and,  leaning  easily  on  the  buggy 
wheel,  looked  up  boldly  at  the  girl  with 
the  dusk-softened  beauty. 

"Was   you   sure    that   wasn't    a 


gun?"  she  asked. 

"Sure,  but  not  plumb  sure." 

"What  would  you've  done  if  it 
been  a  real  gun?" 

"I'd  got  shot,  maybe." 

"You're  real  brave,  ain't  you?" 


eal 


had 


She 


gave  him  the  sidelong  look  with  the 
profile,  the  smile,  and  the  dimple. 

"I'm  a  plumb  wolf,"  he  declared  em- 
phatically. 

"Something  ought  to  be  done  for  this 
man,"  Jimmie  broke  in  dryly. 

The  convict  sprawled  at  his  feet. 
The  heavy  white  face  seemed  set  in  an 
expression  of  complete  astonishment, 
with  high,  pale  eyebrows  and  colorless 
lips  fixed  in  a  stiff  round  figure  of  sur- 
prise. 

"I  done  the  best  /  could  for  him. 
It's  other  people's  turn  now."  The  man 
at  the  wheel  began  the  leisurely  manu- 
facture of  a  cigarette. 

"I  don't  propose  to  let  him  die  with- 
out doing  anything  for  him,  you  can 
gamble  on  that,  my  gay  buckeroo,"  re- 
plied Jimmie,  with  some  heat. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  finished  the 
cigarette,  lighted  it,  inhaled  deeply,  and 
blew  out  the  thin  smoke.  "Fly  at  him, 
pardner.  I'll  give  him  to  you,"  he  said 
calmly. 

The  girl  took  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
from  the  handsome,  dashing  figure  be- 
side her,  and  gave  dingy,  khaki-clad  Jim- 
mie a  brief  glance.  "Sure,  go  on  an' 
help  him.    Why  don't  you  get  him  some 
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THE    MAN    AT    THE    BUGGY-WHEEL 
GRINNED    UP    IMPUDENTLY. 

water  out  of  the  crick.  You  can't  ex- 
pect one  man  to  do  everything." 

"It  takes  a  woman  to  think  of  things," 
said  the  man  with  the  cigarette  admir- 
ingly. "And  while  you're  gettin'  the 
water,  pardner,  we'll  have  her  think  of 
this  here  proposition.  Here's  Mister 
Holdup  laid  out.  Here's  my  horse  gone 
an'  me  goin'  to  the  Z  Slash  for  a  job. 
Now  how  far  you're  goin'  I  don't  know, 
but  here's  Molly  an'  you  an'  me  and 
Mr.  Holdup  all  headed  the  same  way. 
Now  how  we  all  goin'  in  this  little 
rig?" 

"It  might  carry  three,"  offered  the 
girl  doubtfully. 

"You  sure  wasn't  figurin'  on  leavin' 


me  here."  The  man  at 
the  buggy  wheel  grinned 
up  impudently. 

"Oh,  I  reckon  we'll 
need  you  in  the  outfit, 
even  if  you  are  pretty 
fresh,"  laughed  the  girl. 
With  a  grunt  of  dis- 
gust, Jimmie  walked 
across  the  road  and 
floundered  down  the 
steep  bank  to  the  creek. 
The  man  above  went 
on  in  the  same  tone,  re- 
gardless of  Jimmie's  ab- 
sence, "We  can  leave 
Mister  Holdup  here, 
but  somebody  ought  to 
watch  him." 

Jimmie,    holding     his 
hat,  heard  the  girl's  soft 
laugh  change  to  an  exclamation  of  pro- 
test.    "Here,     you,     get     out     of     my 
buggy." 

In  a  whirl  of  fierce  rage  Jimmie 
sprang  up  the  bank  amid  a  rattle  of  slid- 
ing stones.  He  reached  the  road  in 
time  to  see  the  end  of  a  laughing  strug- 
gle that  left  the  girl  with  wrists  fast  in 
the  man's  grasp.  Then  the  pony  became 
a  factor  in  events  and  went  waltzing 
away.  Two  dark,  handsome  faces 
looked  back  at  Jimmie;  two  voices 
mockingly  called  "So  long,"  and  a  turn 
hid  the  buggy. 

For  a  time  Jimmie  stood  tense  in  si- 
lent anger.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
convict.  He  returned  to  the  creek  for 
his  hat,  climbed  up,  and  dashed  the  wa- 
ter viciously  in  the  other's  face. 

The  man  on  the  ground  stirred, 
groaned,  and  sat  up  unsteadily.  He 
blinked  stupidly  at  Jimmie.  After  a 
couple  of  attempts  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  a  feeble  sentence:  "Where'd 
my  man  go't  I  held  up?" 

"He  beat  you  up  and.  went  away," 
said  Jimmie  shortly. 

The  convict  stared  about  into  the 
deepening  dusk.  "How'm  I  goin'  to  git 
away  without  a  horse?"  he  demanded. 

Something  in  the  helpless  querulous- 
ness  of  the  tone  made  Jimmie  smile. 
"Seems  to  me  you  don't  make  good  as  a 
hold-up  man." 

"I'm  always  tryin'  to  do  things  that's 
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too  much  for  me."  The  voice  had  the 
flat  tone  of  resignation.  "I  was  a 
plumb  fool  to  try  to  hold  up  anybody. 
Now  I'll  git  put  back  in  jail  an'  have 
to  make  up  more  time,  an'  I'd  have  been 
done  here  in  two  months.  Jest  such  fool 
business  as  this  put  me  in  jail  in  the 
first  place."  He  dropped  back  in  silent 
helplessness. 

Jimmie  seated  himself  upon  a  rock 
and  stared  silently  at  the  dim  line  of 
fence  posts  down  across  the  creek.  The 
line  of  wire  had  vanished  in  the  dusk. 

At  last  the  convict  weakly  broke  the 
silence:  "Where's  your  girl?" 

"She — she  went  off  with  your  man," 
said  Jimmie  reluctantly. 

"Sho,  you  don't  say?  Well,  now, 
didn't  he  jest  play  hell  with  us?" 

The  big  round  eyes  looked  up  at  Jim- 
mie in  solemn  surprise.     At  this  Jimmie 


began  to  chuckle.  Suddenly  he  laughed 
loudly,  laughed  and  laughed,  rocking  to 
and  fro,  while  the  convict  watched  in 
wonder. 

"Come  on,  let's  get  out  of  here," 
Jimmie  gasped  finally. 

The  other  did  not  stir.  "No  use. 
They'll  come  and  git  me  in  a  minute." 

"They  can't  do  anything  to  you  if 
you  go  back  yourself,"  laughed  Jimmie. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

The  convict  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
started  with  Jimmie  down  the  dim,  gray 
road  along  the  dark  canon  wall.  Jim- 
mie began  to  whistle. 

"Where  you  goin'?"  the  convict 
asked. 

"Going  home." 

Then  high-pitched,  racing  with  grace- 
note  and  syncopation,  again  came  the 
whistle. 
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/^  ORGEOUS,  the  sunset  flames,  flares,  and  is  gone, 
^-*      Lean  shadows  creep  across  the  pallid  plain, 
The  white-fanged  mountains  seem  to  gape  and  yawn 
And  gulp  the  night,  and  then  lie  still  again. 

Then  swinging  down  the  lonely  shafts  of  light 

And  sweeping  toward  the  gaunt  and  ghastly  peaks 

A  wolf  cry  splits  the  drooping  veil  of  night, 

The  sovereign  of  the  whimpering  pines,  he  speaks. 

To  sink  to  dreams  beneath  a  star-strewn  sky, 

Where  sweeps  the  bracing  breath  of  pine  and  fir, 

To  hear  the  night  wind  moan,  the  forest  sigh, — 
The  myriad,  mystic  voices  of  the  wild  astir. 

Far  from  the  troubled  moiling  of  the  crowd, 
Far  from  the  crash  and  din  of  worldly  strife, 

The  world  whirls  on. — The  princeling  and  the  proud 
May  envy  him  who  leads  the  lonely  life. 
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"E  do  not  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact 
that  we  are  not 
quite  masters  of  the 
world,  but  the  fact 
is  we  have  a  hard 
time  to  confirm  our  lordship.  As  far 
back  as  time  goes  and  we  have  any  rec- 
ord of  it  there  has  been  a  battle  on  the 
globe  between  the  vegetable  and  the 
animal  kingdoms.  At  one  time  the 
world  was  astoundingly  overrun  with 
huge  plants.  Vines  of  enormous  size 
clambered  their  hundreds  of  feet  over 
trees  that  stood  three  hundred  feet  high. 
Then  again  there  was  the  Saurian  age, 
when  animals  crushed  the  vegetable  life 
under  enormous  feet  and  pulled  the 
limbs  from  lofty  trees. 

Things  tamed  down  a  good  deal  on 
both  sides  before  man  put  in  his  ap- 
pearance. With  us  came  in  three  or 
four  families  of  plants,  the  cereal  fam- 
ily, the  solanum  family,  the  rosaceae 
family,  and  the  palm  family,  and  at  the 
same  time  three  or  four  families  of 
animals,  including  the  reindeer,  the  dog, 
the  horse,  and  the  cow. 

It  needs  no  argument  of  mine  to 
show  that  we  should  have  had  a  hard 
time  on  this  globe  without  these  friend- 
ly neighbors.  By  their  aid  we  have  our 
food,  our  raiment,  and  are  able  to  travel 
from  place  to  place.  Not  a  little  of  the 
poetry  of  our  lives,  the  content  and  the 
joy  as  well,  is  due  to  these  vegetable 
and  animal  allies. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
dom alike  furnish  us  rivals  that  some- 
times threaten  our  very  existence.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  in  the  vegetable 
world  got  without  a  struggle,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  Roses,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  potatoes,  oranges,  wheat,  corn, 
it  is  the  same  thing  everywhere. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  the  good 
old  times  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  sow 


or  plant,  and  then  reap  the  finest  wheat 
and  gather  the  most  perfect  apples. 
That  is  nonsense,  for  during  the  past 
sixty  years  I  have  seen  the  growing  of 
wheat  driven  out  of  New  York  State 
by  an  insignificant  insect,  and  even  with 
all  those  years  I  cannot  count  back  of 
the  codling  moth.  This  trifling  but 
pretty  insect  has  in  that  time  put  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of  apples 
into  the  waste  heap.  This  is  a  sorry 
story  to  tell  of  the  mastery  of  man,  as 
compared  with  an  insect.  But  mean- 
while it  is  this  very  insect,  with  a  few 
more,  that  has  compelled  us  to  establish 
agricultural  colleges,  has  caused  the 
birth  of  new  sciences,  and  called  out 
our  real  value  in  a  mighty  struggle  to 
hold  our  own. 

The  whole  year  through  the  fruit 
grower  and  the  general  farmer  have  a 
continual  battle  to  fight.  It  begins 
early  in  the  spring  and  does  not  quite 
end  with  the  storage  of  our  crops  in 
cellar  and  barn.  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  man  whipped  by  quack  grass  and 
others  driven  from  their  farms  by  scales 
and  moths. 

These  antagonists  spoil  for  the  far- 
mers of  the  United  States  about  half  a 
billion  every  year,  although  the  amount 
is  being  gradually  decreased  by  scientific 
methods.  The  largest  leakage  comes 
from  those  creatures  whose  bread-win- 
ning lines  cross  ours.  In  some  cases  we 
can  turn  them  into  friends  and  make 
use  of  them ;  in  other  cases  we  may  do 
as  Lincoln  did  with  the  politicians,  keep 
them  fighting  among  themselves. 

The  sawfly  is  a  mean  little  beggar 
that  puts  in  its  work  as  soon  as  foliage 
begins  to  turn  green  in  the  spring.  It 
has  found  out  in  some  way  that  its  best 
forage  is  the  currant  bush  and  the 
gooseberry.  Its  eggs  hatch  first  on  the 
gooseberry,  and  if  you  are  alert  you  will 
kill  them  there  before  they  hatch  on  the 
currant.     It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  set  a 
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row  of  gooseberries  for  every  tenth  row 
in  your  currant  field,  in  which  case  the 
fly  will  not  bother  much  with  the  latter. 
Being  of  English  origin,  he  likes 
gooseberries  as  well  as  the  folk  do  over 
there,  and  he  will  absolutely  defoliate 
your  whole  garden  if  he  has  a  chance. 
The  result  will  be  not  only  total  loss 
of  fruit,  but  a  devitalizing  of  the  bushes. 
If  there  are  any  left  the  hens  will  take 
them.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  single 
fruit  that  the  barn  fowl  likes  so  well  as 
a  green  gooseberry — so  look  out  for 
them. 

As  for  the  worms,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  hatch,  spray  with  hellebore  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  united,  as  soon  as  the 
first  nest  hatches.  One  spraying  will 
probably  be  enough,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
fact  to  record  that  this  plague  of  the 
garden  is  decreasing  very  steadily. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  hardly 
lost  a  day's  work  in  fighting  them. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago  I  saw  the 
curculio  putting  in  his  work  in  the 
plum  yards  of  New  York  State,  and  the 
rascal,  we  called  him  the  Turk,  has  held 
his  own  wonderfully.  Go  where  you 
will,  and  most  people  will  tell  you  that 
their  plums  blossom  well  but  they  can- 
not get  any  fruit — the  plums  all  fall 
off  half  grown.  They  imagine  the 
plum  itself  is  at  fault,  or  the  soil,  or 
the  climate. 

The  fact  is  that  the  plum  fits  itself 
to  all  soils  more  readily  than  any  other 
fruit  tree  and  is  the  nearest  to  a  cosmo- 
politan that  we  have  in  the  rose  family. 
It  is  hardier  than  the  apple  and  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  pear,  only  the  curculio  is 
everywhere  to  match  it,  and  it  needs 
the  fruit  in  which  to  propagate  its  spe- 
cies. Just  when  it  began  to  sting  the 
plum  I  do  not  know,  nor  how  it  learned 
the  trick  of  breeding  in  that  fruit.  It 
was,  however,  a  wonderful  fitness,  and 
so  the  curculio  became  our  worst  rival 
in  the  plum  yard.  Who  is  going  to 
whip  and  who  be  whipped — that  is  the 
problem. 

Our  remedy  is  very  simple,  and  for 
once  we  do  not  resort  to  poisonous  mix- 
tures. First  of  all  get  a  pole  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  wrap  the  end 
with  pieces  of  old  carpet  or  sacking  un- 
til   it    is   a   soft   pad.     Now   get   some 


strong  sheeting  and  make  a  cloth  that 
will  cover  the  whole  ground  underneath 
the  tree.  Let  this  be  ripped  up  to  the 
middle  so  that  when  spread  the  tree  will 
stand  in  the  middle. 

Now  rap  suddenly  and  sharply  the 
larger  limbs  of  the  tree,  and  every  cur- 
culio will  drop  on  the  ground,  with  his 
legs  rolled  up,  playing  'possum.  Be 
spry  and  catch  these  before  they  begin 
to  fly  away.  Crush  them  or  put  them 
into  a  bottle  to  be  killed  later.  This 
process  of  jarring  the  trees  must  be  car- 
ried on  for  about  two  weeks.  The 
number  will  decrease  very  rapidly  after 
the  sixth  day.  Only  this:  remember  to 
begin  your  work  just  as  the  petals  are 
falling  from  the  earliest  plums — the 
Magnum  Bonums  and  Abundance. 

An  Ancient  Enemy 

In  the  apple  orchard  we  must  have 
begun  our  work  already,  that  is  just  be- 
fore the  blossom  petals  of  the  earliest 
varieties  open.  The  codling  moth  has 
been  our  chief  rival  with  this  glorious 
fruit  for  at  least  one  hundred  years.  A 
pretty  and  innocent  bit  of  fluttering  life, 
it  goes  through  several  stages  of  exist- 
ence before  it  is  a  full-fledged  flier. 
Its  larval  state  is  lived  most  advantage- 
ously in  the  young  apple.  The  moth 
lays  its  eggs  in  April  or  early  May  in 
the  blow  end  of  the  fruit.  The  egg 
hatches  into  a  small  worm,  which  takes 
a  curved  line  for  the  center  of  the  fruit. 
When  it  enters  the  core  the  apple  is 
likely  to  weaken  on  the  stem. 

If  it  falls  to  the  ground  the  larva 
finds  a  hiding  place  and  goes  through  a 
transformation,  by  way  of  chrysalis,  into 
a  moth.  Rather  a  trivial  rival  for  the 
child  of  anthropoids,  but  he  will  take 
the  whole  apple  crop  from  us,  unless  we 
put  up  a  persistent  and  very  intelligent 
fight.  If  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
with  brains,  the  horticulturist  of  our 
day  has  to  grow  apples  with  brains.  A 
few  men  of  science  showed  the  way, 
and  our  agricultural  colleges  are  yet 
none  too  numerous  or  alert  in  their  in- 
vestigations to  solve  just  these  bug  and 
moth  and  worm  problems. 

The  use  of  arsenites  began,  I  think, 
with  this  very  moth,  but   now  it  is  a 
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remedy  in  a  dozen  field  fights.  The 
solution  must  be  applied  just  before  the 
blossoms  open  and  once  more  just  after 
the  petals  drop,  possibly  a  third  time 
ten  days  later,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  crop.  The  minute  spray  enters  the 
blossom  end  and  poisons  the  first  meal 
of  the  larva.  Think  of  the  research 
and  the  study  needed  to  find  this  out, 
and  the  resolution  on  the  part  of  an  old- 
fashioned  farmer  to  turn  out  of  his 
tracks  and  do  it. 

In  fact,  a  large  number  of  apple 
growers  refuse  to  do  it,  and  now  our 
apple  crop  instead  of  being  larger  is 
relatively  smaller  to  the  people,  and  the 
price  of  apples  has  gone  up  from  one 
dollar  per  barrel  to  five  dollars.  This 
dear  old  fruit  is  no  longer  found  in  the 
school  boy's  dinner  pail  and  the  poor 
man's  cellar.  A  good  apple  costs  more 
than  a  good  orange.  There  is  no 
higher  reach  of  science  than  that  which 
enters  our  orchards  and  gardens  and 
brings  us  out  victors  in  the  struggle 
with  insects. 

Getting  at   Work   Early 

But  all  this  while  the  vegetable 
world  is  out  of  harmony  with  us,  that  is 
with  our  control,  and  fungus  diseases 
are  at  work — more  dangerous  even  than 
insects.  We  must  begin  our  contest 
with  this  sort  of  rivalry  very  early  in 
the  spring  and  it  must  go  on  through 
the  whole  year.  No  one  can  tell  just 
when  there  will  be  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  some  form  of  parasitic  growth. 

The  spores  that  make  plum  knot  scat- 
ter and  plant  themselves  late  in  the  fall, 
or  even  in  the  winter.  These  grow 
with  immense  rapidity,  and  your  whole 
orchard  will  be  covered  in  a  single  sea- 
son. This  must  be  fought  with  a  sharp 
knife,  cutting  above  and  below  the  knot, 
and  sometimes  sacrificing  a  whole  tree. 
It  is  a  pleasant  fact  that  some  sorts  of 
plums  are  entirely  immune.  Pear  tree 
fungus  comes  in  the  form  of  blight  and 
is  imperceptible'  to  the  human  eye  until 
large  limbs  or  whole  trees  are  done  for. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a 
general  preventive  of  these  fungoid  de- 
velopments, and  it  is  a  good  thing,  very 
late  in  the  fall,  to  give  a  good  spraying 


to  every  fruit  tree  you  have.  It  will 
do  no  harm  if  applied  in  the  winter — 
better  yet  very  early  in  the  spring,  be- 
fore foliage  starts.  However,  there  are 
many  fungi  that  cannot  be  either  pre- 
vented or  cured  by  this  remedy. 

Your  apple  and  pear  trees  with 
scabby  bark  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
or  sponged,  once  a  month,  with  strong 
kerosene  emulsion  and  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. This  will  kill  the  fungus  and 
stimulate  healthy  growth.  The  same 
remedy  must  be  used  for  your  grapes 
and  grape  vines,  but  anthracnose  must 
be  met  with  a  sponge  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
applied  before  the  foliage  starts  in  the 
spring. 

The  yellowing  of  the  foliage  on  your 
fruit  trees  in  midsummer  means  another 
fungus  attack;  especially  your  plum 
trees  may  throw  off  a  large  part  of  their 
foliage  just  when  it  is  needed  to  perfect 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  anticipate  something  of  this 
sort  with  a  thorough  spraying  a  little 
after  the  fruit  sets.  In  all  cases  re- 
member that  disease  is  associated  with 
bad  management.  If  your  trees  are 
growing  just  right  and  are  not  standing 
in  either  too  wet  or  too  heated  soil  and 
have  been  trimmed  correctly  and  have 
not  been  whipped  up  too  sharply  with 
fertilizers,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  see 
a  fungus  developing. 

It  is  curious  to  know  that  your  pear 
tree  blight  can  be  most  easily  prevented 
by  growing  the  trees  in  sod  land,  not 
without  cultivation  to  be  sure,  but 
forked  about  instead  of  plowed,  and  a 
good  mulch  kept  continually  about  the 
tree.  This  mulch,  I  may  as  well  say, 
is  made  up  most  easily  of  the  coal  ashes 
from  your  furnace,  or  with  any  waste 
material  that  is  porous.  Keep  it  a  little 
back  from  the  trunk  and  have  it  thick 
enough  to  equalize  the  temperature  and 
moisture  about  the  roots. 

The  simplest  way  to  apply  hellebore 
to  currants  is  from  a  small  barrel, 
rigged  with  a  pump  and  hose.  For  a 
large  orchard  this  barrel  can  be  carried 
about  on  a  wagon,  but  in  my  own 
grounds  I  have  the  barrel  rigged  be- 
tween two  wheels  and  shafts  for  a 
horse.  This  arrangement  needs  one  to 
drive  the  horse  and  one  to  do  the  pump- 
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ing.  If  you  are  a  fruit  grower,  you 
must  learn  to  do  your  own  work  along 
these  lines,  for  most  of  the  spraying  that 
is  done  by  professionals  is  hardly  worth 
the  while.  The  spray  must  be  put  on 
very  fine  and  until  the  whole  tree  is 
literally  wetted. 

If  Bordeaux  and  arsenite  are  to  be 
applied,  they  can  be  mixed  together,  and 
in  this  way  only  one  spraying  is  re- 
quired. We  are  talking  very  freely 
about  deadly  poisons  and  a  very  free  use 
of  them  among  our  fruits.  I  warn  you 
that  this  business  has  been  carried  a 
good  deal  too  far  in  many  cases  and  that 
much  harm  has  accrued ;  not  only  in  the 
way  of  damaging  the  crop  but  also  of 
poisoning  the  atmosphere..  Some  of  us 
cannot  endure  an  appreciable  amount  of 
arsenic,  while  others  are  unaffected. 
At  all  events  use  caution.  Not  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  arsenic  is  needed 
to  kill  your  potato  bugs  that  is  gener- 
ally used. 

Borers  are  queer  creatures;  with 
bodies  as  soft  as  hasty  pudding,  they 
have  jaws  sharper  than  the  best  steel 
saw.  They  will  work  their  way 
through  ash  trees  and  bore  5'oung  apple 
trees  all  into  sawdust.  They  have  to 
be  fought  at  all  seasons,  especially  in 
our  orchard  trees.  The  apple  and 
quince  trees  furnish  a  resort  for  the 
same  borer,  and  it  takes  a  very  short 
time  to  ruin  a  tree. 

The  peach  tree  has  another  borer 
which  is  quite  as  destructive.  You 
must  look  for  the  work  just  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  in  the  mulch 
which  you  have  placed  about  the  tree. 
Clear  the  way  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut- 
ting the  blackened  bark  until  you  find 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  then  with  flexible 
wire  bore  the  borer  to  death.  Cover 
the  wound  with  wax,  if  it  be  large 
enough  to  be  serious,  and  then  pile  coal 
ashes  around  the  tree,  until  the  gritty 
material  covers  all  that  part  where  the 
beetle  has  been  at  work. 

A  full  grown  plum  or  peach  tree  will 
need  half  a  bushel  of  ashes,  while  twice 
that  amount  will  hardly  be  enough  for 
some  of  your  apple  or  pear  trees.  It  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  anticipate  these  in- 
sects by  wrapping  your  young  trees  with 
tarred    paper.     If    you    have    borers    in 


your  grape  vines  or  your  currant  bushes, 
cut  below  their  incisions  and  burn  the 
prunings. 

You  see  that  I  am  making  consider- 
able note  of  coal  ashes,  and  I  assure  you 
that  this  material  should  never  be 
wasted.  It  is  not  only  of  great  use 
about  your  trees  as  a  mulch,  but  as  you 
throw  it  about  your  soil,  while  renew- 
ing mulch,  it  is  a  capital  material  to  mix 
with  clay  and  keep  the  soil  loose.  You 
see  that  it  prevents  borers  from  working, 
is  a  splendid  material  for  mulch,  and  it 
loosens  clay  soils,  and  you  can  make 
these  three  uses  unite  in  one.  Some  of 
our  least  valued  everyday  material  is  of 
more  value  than  the  high  priced  stuff 
that  is  bought  as  fertilizer.  I  would 
rather  have  a  few  cart  loads  of  anthra- 
cite coal  ashes  than  so  many  bags  of 
high  grade  and  costly,  but  lauded,  ma- 
terial from  the  factories. 

A  New  Rival  in  the  Field 

Lately  a  new  rival  of  ours  has  ap- 
peared, and  so  far  we  are  unable  to  cope 
with  it;  at  least  none  of  the  preven- 
tives and  remedies  that  I  have  named 
will  do  the  work.  It  is  just  a  fly;  we 
call  it  the  trypeta  fly.  In  Massachu- 
setts you  will  hear  its  work,  done  in  the 
larval  state,  described  as  railroading. 
The  larva  is  very  minute  and  is  very  de- 
liberate about  putting  in  its  work. 
The  fly  works  all  summer,  while  the 
codling  moth  works  only  in  the  spring. 
Sometimes  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  until 
your  apples  are  in  the  bins  for  the  win- 
ter. If  the  cellar  is  warm  they  will  do 
their  work  even  in  January,  and  gutter 
your  Jonathans  and  sometimes  your 
Spitzenburgs  ruinously.  The  skin  of 
the  apple  remains  fair,  but  at  heart  you 
will  find  nothing  but  a  black  mass. 

The  fly  has  its  favorite  varieties  to 
work  in,  so  that  some  of  our  fine  old 
summer  fruits,  like  Sweet  Bough  and 
Golden  Sweet,  are  practically  banished 
from  the  orchard.  I  have  not  seen  a 
thoroughly  clean  Sweet  Bough  for  ten 
years.  This  fly  so  far  has  the  best  of 
us.  Spraying  does  not  touch  the  larva, 
for  the  egg  is  laid  through  a  puncture  in 
the  skin  of  half-grown  fruit.  We  can 
only    pick   up   the   infected   apples   and 
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roast  them  or  soak  them  in  poisonous 
water.  We  do  well  to  grow  our  trees 
in  the  open,  where  bright  sunshine 
makes  it  disagreeable  for  our  rival. 

Cicero  ended  all  his  speeches  with 
Delenda  est  Carthago — "let  Carthage 
be  destroyed."  I  feel  about  this  way 
when  I  consider  the  last-named  pest; 
let  the  trypeta  be  destroyed,  only  who 
is  going  to  do  it?  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  the  ordinary  farmer  that 
he  pick  up  all  his  summer-dropped 
apples  and  bury  them  so  deep  that  the 
larvae  cannot  get  out,  or  burn  them  so 
that  no  larvae  can  escape.  But  this 
battle  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  every- 
one who  lives  in  the  country  must  think 
it  out  very  clearly. 

Each  year  is  pretty  sure  to  bring 
about  a  special  trouble  of  its  own — an 
insect  or  a  worm  that  can  give  us  a  lot 
of  work  to  do,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  think- 
ing. Four  years  ago,  without  any 
warning,  the  pear  psylla  appeared  in  im- 
mense numbers  all  over  our  pear  trees 
and  lindens  or  basswoods.  There  were 
some  of  them  on  other  trees,  but  mostly 
they  were  confined  to  those  I  have 
named.  These  hordes  of  sucking  in- 
sects took  the  vitality  out  of  the  foliage 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  trees  were 
defoliated,  while  not  a  few  were  killed 
entirely. 

Then  came  in  one  of  Nature's  beauti- 
ful balances.  The  leaves  were  covered 
with  a  sweet  exudation,  from  which  our 
bees  made  a  vast  quantity  of  honey — 
perhaps  not  the  very  best  in  quality,  but 
a  fairly  good  and  a  large  storage.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  have  cared  to  eat 
it  first  hand  from  the  leaves,  but  I  rel- 
ished it  after  the  bees  had  worked  it 
over. 

At  the  same  time  the  whitefaced  hor- 
net began  to  build  his  paper  nests  all 
about  our  trees  and  porches.  How  he 
found  out  the  sudden  presence  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  food  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
surely  did.  The  hornets  ate  uncount- 
able- millions  of  the  little  insects.  It 
was  a  poem  altogether,  and  although  we 
alone  would  have  stood  a  poor  chance 
against  the  silly  psylla,  with  our  allies 
we  came  off  fairly  well. 

The  worst  pest,  however,  that  I  can 
remember,    and    the    most    awful    fight 
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that  I  was  ever  compelled  to  put  up, 
was  with  the  forest  worm  about  ten 
years  ago.  This  abominable  pest  comes 
about  once  in  thirty-three  years,  three 
times  in  a  century,  or  once  in  a  gener- 
ation of  human  beings.  It  marches 
over  vast  territories  with  astonishing 
speed  and  eats  pretty  nearly  everything 
in  its  way.  Gardens  disappear;  or- 
chards are  utterly  defoliated ;  and  a  very 
large  part  of  our  lawn  trees  bared  to  the 
bone. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  place  right 
here  the  name  of  one  tree  that  is  largely 
exempt.  The  Norway  maple  has  a 
milky  juice  that  is  acrid.  It  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  worms  that  even  the  forest 
worm  skipped  it.  Yet  the  Norway 
maple  is  the  grandest  of  our  Acer  fam- 
ily, growing  faster  than  the  sugar 
maple  and  with  a  foliage  and  a  spread 
of  foliage  unequaled.  You  can  bear 
this  in  mind  when  planting  your  streets 
or  lawns.  The  forest  worm  is  a  cater- 
pillar, about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
a  bushel  to  a  tree  would  be  a  very  small 
estimate. 

Fighting  the  Forest  Worm 

You  must  fight  with  fire,  circling 
your  trees  with  wraps  that  will  prevent 
their  climbing  after  having  thoroughly 
jarred  them  out  of  the  tree,  and  you 
must  not  let  up  for  church  on  Sunday. 
I  am  sure  that  praying  will  do  nothing 
with  this  worm.  Then  again  you  must 
be  a  little  ahead  in  the  fight,  and  if  you 
would  keep  them  out  of  your  property 
you  must  meet  them  the  other  side  of 
the  fence.  It  is  possible  to  be  victorious 
even  against  such  odds,  for  we  saved 
our  nine  acres  of  berries  and  fruits,  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  sporadic 
rivals  that  we  must  discover  for  our- 
selves. They  come  at  any  time  and 
there  is  no  law  about  them.  Most, 
however,  come  by  periods,  so  that  we 
may  as  well  be  ready  beforehand.  The 
May  beetle  has  the  habit  of  brooding  in 
the  ground  and  geing  through  with  some 
of  his  transformations  there,  emerging 
only  every  third  year.  That  is,  you  will 
find  a  few  May  bugs,  or  June  bugs  as 
some  call  them,   tumbling  against  your 
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lamp  shade  any  year;  it  is  only  every 
third  year  that  they  emerge  in  vast 
crowds. 

Fortunately  they  are  generally  de- 
layed by  cold  weather  until  most  of  the 
trees  have  their  foliage  pretty  well  de- 
veloped and  toughened.  It  is  only  the 
butternuts  and  the  white  ash  that  are 
still  tender  enough  to  furnish  forage. 
These  are  sometimes  badly  cut  up  or 
stripped.  Here  again  comes  in  one  of 
Nature's  handsome  helps.  When  the 
beetles  are  in  the  ground,  working  slow- 
ly up  to  the  surface,  the  moles  will  mul- 
tiply astoundingly  and  you  will  find 
their  tunnels  everywhere.  Do  not  kill 
them,  for  they  are  eating  the  larva  that 
would  otherwise  become  the  destructive 
May  bug. 

The  tent  caterpillar  comes  irregular- 
ly, and  if  left  to  do  its  work  undisturbed 
makes  a  terrible  mess  of  it.  He  will 
ruin  an  orchard,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  but  will  kill  the  trees.  When 
this  rival  is  to  appear  you  will  see  a  few 
advance  couriers  the  year  previous;  at- 
tack them  at  once ;  burn  out  every  nest 
as  quick  as  it  appears,  and  instead  of 
having  millions  you  will  have  only  a 
few  hundreds  to  watch  for  the  critical 
year. 

Scale  bugs  infest  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards and  must  be  looked  for  with  con- 
siderable care,  because  some  of  them 
multiply  with  great  rapidity  and  do 
their  work  with  astonishing  speed.  The 
remedy  is  kerosene  emulsion,  or  whale 
oil  soap,  or  both  combined,  well  sponged 
into  the  bark.  A  tree  that  has  become 
badly  devitalized  may  as  well  be  cut 
down.  The  San  Jose  scale,  which 
created  terror  all  over  the  continent 
and  did  immense  mischief  in  a  dozen 
States,  is  now  pretty  well  under  control. 
Like  all  other  scales  it  sucks  the  sap 
and  poisons  the  wood  of  the  tree  at  the 
same  time. 

The  lime-sulphur  mixture  was  the 
remedy  that  finally  met  the  difficulty,  as 
well  as  man  could  meet  it;  when  there 
came  in  a  fungus  parasite,  an  insignifi- 
cant thing  to  be  counted  as  an  ally  for 
a  human  being,  but  so  far  as  it  has  ex- 
tended its  work,  it  has  swept  the  enemy 
before  it.  In  my  Florida  garden,  where 
the    scale    had    begun    its    ravages,    the 


fungus  completely  routed  it  in  a  single 
year.  How  far  North  this  friend  will 
do  its  work  I  cannot  say. 

Bear  in  mind  always  that  the  best 
protection  for  a  tree  against  insect  at- 
tack is  to  keep  it  in  good  growing  health. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  aphidae 
or  lice,  that  they  put  in  their  appearance 
largely  as  scavengers,  to  clean  up  sickly 
foliage.  A  thrifty  houseplant  stands  a 
good  chance  of  resisting  their  attack  and 
a  well-kept  and  well-groomed  apple  tree 
suffers  far  less  from  them  than  one  in 
which  the  juices  are  slow  and  the  vital- 
ity low.  Insignificant  as  the  aphidse 
are,  their  enormous  numbers,  the  result 
of  most  astounding  rapidity  of  multipli- 
cation, make  them  one  of  our  most  seri- 
ous rivals.  The  hop  louse  appears  on 
our  plum  trees  and  buckthorn  hedges  in 
spring,  covering  them  with  hordes  of 
sucking  and  killing  beggars,  and  in  mid- 
summer sends  off  a  generation  with 
wings  to  destroy  the  hop  yards. 

A  Hard  One  to  Kill 

Professor  Riley,  United  States  ento- 
mologist, made  as  pretty  a  study  as  sci- 
ence ever  achieved  in  working  up  this 
special  pest.  It  is  miraculous,  the  speed 
with  which  these  lice  will  cover  the  or- 
chards of  a  whole  State,  or  of  half  a 
dozen  States,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
Nature  seems  to  go  over  to  their  side 
and  help  them  out.  The  leaves  curl  up 
and  make  it  nearly  impossible  to  hit 
them  with  a  spray.  More  than  that, 
if  you  kill  ten  millions  in  the  morning, 
before  night  there  will  be  twenty  mil- 
lions more  hatched  out  and  every  one  at 
work  sucking  the  life  from  the  foliage. 
Professor  Forbes  estimates  that  a  single 
mother  in  a  single  season  will  produce 
nine  and  a  half  quadrillions  of  young. 
It  is  hardly  worth  the  while  proving  to 
him  that  he  is  two  or  three  millions  off 
the  track  either  way. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  family,  for  it  floats  on  the  air 
like  a  bit  of  cotton,  finding  its  lodgment 
in  the  joints  of  trees  and  creating  a  blis- 
ter wherever  it  rests.  One  of  these 
woolly  creatures  works  just  under  the 
ground,  creating  galls  on  grapes.  Near- 
ly all  deposit  a  honey  dew,  and  this  in 
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some  cases  is  utilized,  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  psylla,  by  the  bees. 

Among  the  small  friends  that  aid  us 
in  this  fight  with  our  small  rivals  we 
must  count  the  lady  beetles,  or  as  the 
children  call  them  "carriage  bugs." 
Twice  within  the  last  ten  years  the 
apple  crop  has  been  nearly  obliterated 
in  half  a  dozen  states  by  aphis,  and  in 
both  cases  the  evil  was  mitigated  by  a 
parasitic  help. 

The  March   of  the  Potato  Bug 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1864,  or  pos- 
sibly 1865,  that  I  first  saw  the  potato 
beetle,  then  called  the  Colorado  beetle, 
on  its  first  march  eastward.  I  was  re- 
siding in  Michigan,  and  the  foul  army 
came  by  tens  of  millions,  marching 
straight  ahead.  When  it  came  to  an 
obstacle  it  never  turned  out,  but  simply 
climbed  and  went  over,  if  it  could — 
hills  and  hillocks,  fences,  and  even 
houses  and  barns.  Going  eastward  dur- 
ing midsummer,  I  found  them  at  Niag- 
ara Falls — just  arrived.  Every  floating 
chip  on  Lake  Erie  carried  a  stupid,  vul- 
gar, stinging  beetle.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  course,  were  drowned,  but 
enough  crossed  the  lakes  and  the  rivers 
to  make  a  start. 

In  two  years  more  they  were  in  every 
potato  field  of  New  York  State,  and  by 
the  third  year  they  covered  New  Eng- 
land. Then  we  had  a  job.  They  ate 
all  before  them,  and  their  countless  prog- 
eny finished  the  work.  The  larvae 
started  from  a  mass  of  yellow  and  most 
disagreeable  looking  eggs,  themselves 
more  disagreeable,  for  a  few  years  ren- 
dering our  potato  crop  a  negation.  It 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  blight  and  our 
agricultural  colleges  with  their  experi- 
ment stations  were  hardly  then  born. 
Science,  however,  stepped  in  and  solved 
the  problem.  The  pest  is  still  moving 
on,  and  we  can  help  move  it  by  spraying 
every  potato  field  thoroughly  with  ar- 
senites,  as  we  apply  Bordeaux  for  the 
blight. 

The  Kansas  grasshopper  illustrates  a 
very  common  rival  of  ours  which  has 
made  history  in  Bible  lands  and  all 
through  the  Orient,  for  this  hopper  is 
nothing  else  than  the  old  time  locust — 


the  same  that  St.  John  ate  and  which 
constituted  and  still  constitutes  an  article 
of  diet  for  millions  of  people.  I  saw 
the  edge  of  the  battle  field  in  Missouri, 
and  that  was  enough  to  explain  why  the 
people  deserted  their  homes  and  fled  the 
country.  Professor  Johonnot  and  my- 
self, standing  twenty  feet  apart,  shook 
our  hats  before  us  as  we  approached  each 
other  and  caught  a  pint  each  of  the 
quarter-grown  insects.  This  was  out  of 
the  main  battle  field  and  the  hoppers 
were  only  fairly  well  at  work. 

When  the  Government  sent  Professor 
Riley  to  investigate,  it  was  well  into 
the  heart  of  the  field.  He  reported  that 
the  clouds  of  insects  reached  from  the 
earth  beyond  the  height  of  human  vis- 
ion and  that  it  was  these  rolling  clouds 
that  swept  vegetation  so  completely  out 
of  existence  that  nothing  seemed  to  be 
left  but  dust.  Our  meadows  and  corn 
fields  in  New  England  frequently  suffer 
severely  from  the  locust.  Meanwhile 
the  cricket  helps  the  slug,  doing  its  work 
a  little  more  slyly  around  the  roots  of 
our  lettuce  and  our  strawberries. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  honey 
can  be  made  on  the  trail  of  the  aphidae, 
and  now  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  your  grasshopper  makes 
capital  food  for  your  hens.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  good  comes  out  of  evil  and 
Nature  brings  compensation  everywhere. 
Weeds  really  are  not  weeds,  because  they 
have  in  them  a  power  of  progress — only 
we  must  find  out  what  they  are  good 
for.  The  beggar  weed,  which  is  our 
very  best  forage  and  hay  plant  in  the 
South,  was  for  a  long  time  held  to  be 
the  worst  pest  of  the  cotton  field.  In- 
jurious animals  are  on  the  road  forward, 
for  the  most  part,  and  even  the  wolves 
have  given  us  the  collie  dog. 

We  are  ourselves  creatures  of  prog- 
ress, and  generally  that  progress  is 
speeded,  if  it  is  not  measured,  by  our 
rivals — that  is,  when  we  have  trans- 
formed them  into  allies.  There  is  a 
fine  passage  in  the  Bible  which  tells  us 
that  the  whole  creation  travails  together, 
waiting  for  its  redemption  in  man. 
The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  bring  the 
apparently  evil  to  a  useful  purpose  and 
give  to  everything  a  chance  for  right 
character. 
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Curious,  is  it  not?  that  our  worst 
pests  are  the  outlaws  among  our  friends, 
the  fellows  who  have  organized  for 
plunder,  like  the  crows  and  the  English 
sparrows.  On  the  other  hand  our  best 
friends  are  descendants  of  savage  ani- 
mals. Degeneration  in  bird  or  insect  or 
animal  is  exactly  like  degeneration  in 
human  folk,  the  very  worst  thing  to  get 
on  with.  Bedbugs  are  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  a  very  decent  ancestor, 
while  our  most  beautiful  and  useful 
birds  are  of  saurian  or  serpent  origin. 
All  the  difference  was  that  the  snakes 
went  hissing  through  the  grass,  while 
the  songsters  went  singing  skyward. 

It  was  well  ordered  of  Nature  that 
we  should  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  It  will  not  hurt  us  to 
have  sharp  rivalry.  "Ye  blackberry," 
says  Poor  Richard,  "is  a  great  help  to 
us;  for  it  hath  power  not  only  to  give 
us  sweet  fruit,  but  to  quicken  patience 
and  persistence ;  and  one  shall  be  the  bet- 
ter for  being  sometimes  pricked  along 
the  road  of  daily  duties."  All  the  same 
it  is  a  fine  thing  for  us  to  create  thorn- 
less  blackberries  and  seedless  grapes  and 
in  other  ways  to  improve  the  world. 

The  Wasteful  Americans 

And  then  how  we  Americans  do 
waste.  Last  winter,  when  I  went  to 
my  Florida  home,  the  orange  orchards 
were  paved  with  golden  globes.  "Take 
all  you  want,"  said  my  neighbor,  who 
owned  three  hundred  trees.  The 
drought  had  loosened  the  fruit,  and  the 
sky,  so  lovably  blue  to  us,  was  spoiling 
the  crops.  "Take  care;  do  not  step  on 
them,"  you  say  involuntarily,  for  to  a 
Northerner  an  orange  is  still  sacred. 
The  upshot  was  that  we  pressed  twenty 
bushels  into  vinegar — better  vinegar 
than  that  from  apples.  The  bluejays 
hooted  at  us,  while  they  gorged  them- 
selves on  mulberries.  I  wonder  if  any- 
one really  can  live  a  simple  life;  at  any 
rate  we  Yankees  saved  the  oranges  and 
made  vinegar  enough  for  forty  years. 
Yet  in  all  Florida  a  million  bushels  went 
to  waste.  This  is  but  one  item  in  the 
annual  loss  that  we  ought  to  know  how 
to  prevent.  Wind  and  weather  com- 
bine with  our  insect  rivals  to  reduce  our 


wages  for  work  to  a  minimum ;  we  must 
determine  the  maximum. 

One  must  pluck  victory  from  defeat. 
Make  all  your  defective  fruit,  both 
apples  and  pears,  into  cider,  and  when 
your  crop  runs  over  the  market  de- 
mands, have  a  home  cannery.  Every 
country  home  of  any  size  should  have  its 
own  cider  press  and  turn  to  value  what 
most  of  the  growers  let  waste.  Grind 
no  half-rotten  stuff,  wash  off  all  dirt, 
and  put  in  no  water.  Cider,  genuine 
cider,  is  a  drink  for  Jupiter,  and  real 
honest,  clean,  pure  cider  will  bring  a  re- 
munerative price. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  wisely  with- 
out giving  you  formulas  for  two  or 
three  of  the  more  important  fungicides 
and  insecticides.  For  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture take  three  pounds  copper  sulphate, 
three  pounds  of  quick  lime  or  stone  lime, 
dissolving  in  forty-five  or  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  hot 
water,  dilute  the  lime  when  slacked 
with  fifteen  gallons  of  water;  then 
unite,  and  the  compound  is  ready  for 
use.  Keep  the  solutions  separate  unless 
you  wish  to  use  at  once.  For  Paris 
green  mixture  dissolve  about  three 
pounds  of  quick  lime  and  a  single  pound 
of  Paris  green  in  two  hundred  gallons 
of  water.  Use  an  excess  of  lime  when 
spraying  peach  trees  or  plums. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing half  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a 
single  gallon  of  boiling  water;  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  and  churn  with  a 
small  pump,  until  the  whole  is  so  thor- 
oughly mixed  as  to  constitute  a  soap. 
This  emulsion  should  be  kept  on  hand 
at  all  seasons  and  can  be  used  for  scale 
insects  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  thrips 
and  lice  in  summer. 

You  say  I  have  altogether  omitted 
discussion  of  the  fight  in  the  flower  gar- 
dens. I  have  not,  for  kerosene  emulsion 
is  the  one  altogether  important  preven- 
tive and  remedy  for  the  enemies  of  the 
rose  and  of  the  borers  and  insects  on  the 
shrubbery.  Keep  a  pail  of  this  emulsion 
ready  at  all  times.  For  roses  and  sim- 
ilar plants  use  about  half  a  pint  to  a  pail 
of  water,  and  spray  thoroughly.  For 
house  plants  a  spray  of  suds  from  sul- 
pho-tobacco  soap  is  useful ;  and  about 
equally  effective  is  a  spray  of  water  in 
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which  has  been  boiled  tobacco  stems; 
add  water  to  make  two  gallons  of  liquid 
for  every  pound  of  tobacco  stems  used. 
If  you  have  an  aggravated  case  of  red 
spider  or  thrips,  stir  into  the  mixture 
one  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  for  every 
fifty  gallons. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  my 
next  article  about  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
for  they  are  not  altogether  quite  the  only 
sinners  in  the  world  although  they  cer- 
tainly are  sometimes  very  keen  rivals  of 
the  human  family.  They  render  some 
sections  uninhabitable  and  they  carry 
dangerous  bacteria  which  make  many 
fevers  more  destructive.  The  most 
available  method  for  combating  them  is 
to  spray  crude  petroleum  over  the 
puddles    and    pools    where    mosquitoes 


breed;  as  for  the  house  fly,  if  you  will 
see  to  it  that  there  is  not  a  dirty  stable 
within  half  a  mile  of  you,  you  will  see 
very  few  flies  about  your  home.  They 
breed  in  manure  piles,  which  should 
never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
should  always  be  disinfected. 

Slop  holes  about  a  kitchen  door  and 
defective  sewerage  and  puddles  of  stand- 
ing water  are  a  menace  to  the  public 
health,  as  well  as  to  private  comfort  and 
safety.  By  and  by  we  shall  prevent 
such  things  by  social  enactment.  The 
destruction  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  should 
be  a  neighborhood  affair.  If  you  live  in 
the  country  you  should  not  make  your 
surroundings  of  a  character  that  ren- 
ders your  home  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SEfvPENT 

Illustrated  by   Clarence  Rowe 


I 


cVEA,  the  manager  of  the 
Bar  Cross  ranch,  did  not 
tell  the  tall  man  who 
lounged  in  the  office  door- 
way that  he  had  been 
watching  him  for  the  last 
ten  miles  of  his  journey  over  the  scorched 
plain  that  lay  between  the  ranch  house 
and  Pine  Knob  Mountain.  He  had 
been  very  careful  to  sit  well  back  from 
the  window  in  order  that  he  might  see 
his  visitor  without  the  latter  being  able 
to  see  him.  When  he  now  looked  up 
he  seemed  to  be  taken  completely  by 
surprise. 

"Shucks!"  he  said.     "It's  Montana!" 

The  tall  man  stiffened  his  lank  figure 

to  a  more  comfortable   angle.     At  the 

manager's   greeting   the    corners   of   his 

mouth  twitched  to  a  drooping  sneer. 

"No?"  he  returned,  his  tone  cold  and 
unhumorous.  "I've  only  been  two  weeks 
comin'  eighty  miles.  I  reckon  that  ain't 
just  lightning  fast." 

McVea's  eyes  drooped  to  his  desk  top. 


"You  got  my  note  ?"  he  questioned  with- 
out looking  up. 

The  man  smiled  with  straight  lips. 
"I  reckon  I  didn't  ride  over  here  for 
my  health — exactly.  What's  botherin' 
you  now?" 

McVea  carefully  piled  some  papers  in 
a  neat  heap  upon  his  desk  while  the  man 
drew  a  chair  over  and  seated  himself 
near  the  open  door.  He  was  tall  and 
angular,  but  not  ungraceful.  In  his  mo- 
tions as  he  stepped  across  the  floor  there 
was  the  slow,  undulating,  muscular 
movement  that  suggested  the  tiger.  In 
his  eyes,  too,  there  was  a  certain  cold, 
savage  cruelty  that  gave  an  impression 
of  the  great  jungle  cat.  He  was  very 
deliberate,  his  movements  were  sure, 
and  he  made  no  unnecessary  noise.  As 
he  waited  for  McVea's  answer  he  care- 
lessly rolled  a  cigarette. 

"I  reckon  you  know  why  I  sent  for 
you?"  said  McVea,  finally. 

Montana  took  a  long  pull  at  his  cig- 
arette, exhaled  the  smoke  gently,  and 
smiled  significantly. 

"Nester,"  he  returned  quietly. 
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McVea  nodded.  "He's 
over  on  Shallow  Bend," 
he  explained.  "He's  got 
five  hundred  head  of 
steers  an' " 

Montana's  lips  curled 
ironically.  "An'  the  Bar 
Cross  company's  wonder- 
in'  why  you  don't  run 
them  off,"  he  said — 
again  with  the  drooping 
sneer.  "Why  don't  you 
do  it?" 

"Well"— McVea  hesi- 
tated and  repiled  some 
more  papers  before  an- 
swering— "the  boys  don't 
seem  to  want  to  inter- 
fere, an' — well,  I  ain't 
takin'  any  chances  these 
days."  He  laughed  ner- 
vously. 

Montana's  lips  were 
again  in  a  straight,  hard 
line,  though  they  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  a  smile. 
"I  reckon  I  heard  some- 
thin'  about  you  an'  him 
mixin'  things  up  a  bit, 
while  I  was  over  in  Trin- 
idad, some  weeks  back. 
Come  pretty  near  puttin' 
you  out  of  business, 
didn't  he?" 

McVea's  face  reddened. 
"I  don't  reckon  to  hire 
you  to  ask  fool  questions," 
he  stated  with  sudden 
heat.  "You're  to  work 
at  such  work  as  you're 
told  to  do." 

Montana  tossed  the 
butt  of  his  cigarette 
through  the  open  door. 
"I'm  askin'  two  hundred 
a  month,"  he  said  quietly. 

McVea  stiffened  in  his  chair.  "Two  it  for  longer  than  one  month.  If  you  don't 
hundred !"  he  sneered.     "Why,  I "     put  him  out  of  business  by  then " 

"I  ain't  hankerin'  for  the  job,"  de-  "Two  months,"  returned  Montana, 
clared  Montana,  rising  and  stretching  lounging  carelessly  against  the  door 
himself;    "you   might  save   a   few  hun-    jamb.     "I   ain't  carin'  to  rush  things." 


WHEN   A    MAN  S    MINDIN      HIS    OWN    BUSINESS    HE 
ain't   runnin'   ANY   RISK  TO   SPEAK  OF." 


dred  by  doin'  it  yourself.  S'long."  He 
strode  to  the  door.  "I  reckon  I'll  be 
gettin'  back." 

"Wait!"  commanded  McVea.     "You 
get  the  two  hundred.     But  I  won't  pay 


He  yawned,  grinning  at  McVea  with 
feline  humor.  "You've  got  a  right 
pretty  range  an'  two  months  ain't  very 
long  when  a  man's  wantin'  to  take 
things  easy.     Two  months  at  two  hun- 
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dred  or  I  go  out  an'  climb  onto 
my  li'l  ol*  cayuse." 

McVea  made  a  gesture  of  resignation. 
"The  outfit's  workin'  the  Purgatory 
range,"  he  said ;  "we're  shy  of  hands. 
I  reckon  you'll  be  welcome  if  you 
go  right  out." 

"I  reckon  I  will,"  returned  Montana, 
still  lingering.  "But  I  don't  figger  on 
goin'  this  thing  blind." 

"His  name's  Toban,"  said  McVea; 
"he's  tall  an' " 

"Got  a  woman?" 

"I've  never  seen  her."  McVea  did 
not  look  at  Montana  as  he  replied. 
"Some  of  the  boys  claim  to  have  seen  a 
woman  round  his  cabin,  but  I  wouldn't 
swear  to  it.     Likely  he  has." 

"I  reckon  you  didn't  want  me  to 
know,"  declared  Montana.     "Any  kids?" 

"A  boy." 

Montana  eyed  McVea  contemplative- 
ly. Then  he  smiled  sneeringly.  "I 
reckon  you  ain't  the  fool  I  took  you  to 
be,"  he  said  coldly.  "I'd  have  doubled 
the  price  if  I'd  known  there  was  a  wom- 
an an'  a  kid.  How  did  the  damn  fool 
happen  to  pick  out  Shallow  Bend  for  a 
place  to  nester?  I  reckon  he  wouldn't 
if  he'd  known  who  was  managin'  the 
Bar  Cross." 

"A  bargain's  a  bargain,"  returned 
McVea,  paling  around  the  lips,  but  not 
daring  to  show  open  resentment  to  this 
deliberate,  steady-eyed  man  whose  repu- 
tation as  a  gunfighter  extended  through- 
out the  territory.  "If  you're  thinkin'  of 
backin'  out " 

"I  wouldn't  talk  foolish  to  grown 
people,"  said  Montana,  drawling  his 
words  coldly;  "you  never  c'n  tell  when 
you'll  have  to  eat  your  remarks." 

While  McVea  meditated  this  answer 
Montana  stepped  down  from  the  door- 
way, drawing  himself  up  and  smiling 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  manager. 
"I  reckon  I'll  be  goin'  over  to  the  out- 
fit," he  said ;  "some  time  between  now 
an'  the  end  of  next  month  I'll  be  back 
for  that  four  hundred." 


II 


In    the    beginning    the    men    of    the 
wagon  outfit  betrayed  very  little  inter- 


est in  the  new  man.  Apparently  they 
were  content  to  allow  him  to  take  his 
place  among  them  without  yielding  to 
that  polite  curiosity  which  betrays  itself 
in  many  ways. 

Montana  was  received  civilly  and  not 
without  a  little  secret  satisfaction,  for 
the  outfit  was  short  of  hands  and  this 
new  one  made  good  from  the  start.  The 
thing  that  troubled  the  men,  after  the 
first  edge  had  worn  off  his  coming,  was 
that  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  did 
his  work  without  flourishes,  and  did  it 
well.  He  could  ride,  he  could  rope  a 
steer  with  the  best  of  them,  and  he  could 
braid  with  a  skill  that  drew  flattering 
comments  from  Mexican  Pete,  who  had 
done  very  little  else  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life. 

And  he  could  draw  his  guns  with  an 
ease  and  grace  that  created  not  a  little 
admiration  among  the  men.  Jiggs  Lene- 
han  had  surprised  him  one  morning  a 
few  days  after  his  advent  by  coming 
upon  him  suddenly  from  behind,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  Montana  had 
drawn  his  guns  had  startled  Jiggs  into 
discovering  his  nerves.  And  he  carried 
two  guns.  Many  of  the  men  had  been 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  with  grudging 
indulgence,  terming  it  merely  a  fad,  but 
when  Jiggs  recounted  the  incident  of 
the  surprise — at  a  time  when  Montana 
was  doing  night  herd  duty — the  outfit 
sat  up  to  listen. 

"He's  slick,  an'  don't  you  forget  it!" 
declared  Jiggs  impressively.  "I've  seen 
men  that  toted  two  guns,  an'  I've  seen 
them  get  them  out  sudden.  But  this 
here  new  man  has  got  them  all  beat  to 
a  show-down  with  an  extra  deck  in  his 
bootleg.  I  tell  you  he  didn't  reach  for 
them  guns,  they  just  jumped  into  his 
hands!" 

Therefore  during  many  days  and 
nights  following,  Montana  was  watched 
with  furtive  closeness  by  many  eyes. 
Yet  no  man  found  anything  to  report. 
Montana  seldom  took  part  in  the  talks 
that  featured  the  camp  fires  at  night, 
and  when  he  did  he  was  accorded  uni- 
versal attention.  Taciturn  he  was  to 
the  point  where  his  taciturnity  attracted 
attention  even  among  men  who  were 
little  addicted  to  useless  speech.  When 
he  did  open  his  mouth  to  speak  it  was 
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always  to  ask  a  question  concerning  the 
country  or  the  cattle. 

For  many  days  and  nights  the  boys 
owned  themselves  puzzled.  Then  one 
night  at  the  camp  fire  he  dropped  a  word 
that  caused  the  boys  to  prick  up  their 
ears.  It  was  about  the  nester  on  Shal- 
low Bend.  Did  any  of  the  boys  know 
him? 

Perhaps  Montana  expected  little  in- 
fc  mation.  He  got  little.  The  nester's 
name  was  Toban.  He  had  been  on 
Shallow  Bend  for  two  years.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  interesting  about 
him. 

Montana  asked  no  further  questions, 
but  ignored  the  men  and  turned  over 
upon  his  back  and  gazed  at  the  stars. 
But  innocent  as  were  Montana's  ques- 
tions, they  provoked  speculation.  At 
one  time  and  another  the  interrogation 
ran  until  the  whole  outfit  was  agog 
with  interest.  Why  did  the  new  man 
want  to  know  these  things? 

"I  ain't  doin'  anything  to  cross  him," 
remarked  Jiggs  one  night  to  a  tall 
puncher  who  was  with  him  on  night 
duty;  "I  reckon  it's  his  eyes  that  make 
me  feel  like  an  iceberg  driftin'  in  a 
polar  sea.  There's  somethin'  swimmin' 
deep  in  'em — like  he  was  figgerin'  weeks 
ahead  of  time.  I  reckon  he  ain't  no 
spring  chicken." 

Perhaps  it  was  this  sentiment  that 
sent  him,  the  following  day,  miles  out 
of  his  way  to  Toban's  cabin,  where  he 
dropped  a  word  of  caution  into  the 
nester's  ear. 

"Toban's  got  a  wife  an'  kid  that's  got 
to  be  thought  of,"  he  admitted  confiden- 
tially to  his  friend  that  same  night. 
"We  ain't  got  no  objections  to  the  OF 
man  runnin'  the  Bar  Cross  to  suit  his- 
self,  but  I  reckon  that  kid  needs  his 
father  worse'n  the  Ol'  man  needs  To- 
ban's steers." 

Ill 

Upon  a  day  two  weeks  from  the  one 
upon  which  Montana  had  joined  the 
outfit,  he  encountered  the  range  boss 
riding  in  from  the  herd.  It  was  in  the 
early  morning  and  Montana  was  on  his 
way  out  for  day  duty.  The  range  boss 
was    alone,    and    Montana    pulled    his 


pony  to  a  halt  when  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him,  sitting  carelessly  in  his 
saddle  as  the  other  slowly  approached. 

"I  saw  some  strays  workin'  their  way 
down  the  creek  yesterday,"  he  said  as 
the  range  boss  came  within  hearing;  "I 
reckon  I'll  round  them  up  to-day." 

"Workin'  down?"  mused  the  range 
boss.  "Why,  then  they  was  goin'  toward 
Shallow  Bend!  Toban'll  round  them 
up  an'  start  them  back.  He  always 
does." ' 

"I  reckon  we  won't  take  any  chances 
on  Toban  sendin'  them  back,"  said 
Montana  with  sinister  steadiness.  "I 
reckon  to  know  where  that  place  is  an' 
I'll  just  drop  down  there  an'  get  them." 

The  range  boss  meditated,  his  face 
slowly  whitening.  On  the  Bar  Cross 
range  his  word  was  law,  but  something 
of  the  reputation  of  this  man  had  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  accorded  him  that 
wholesome  respect — which  amounts  to 
awe — that  men  sometimes  feel  when  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  holds  life 
cheaply. 

"Some  of  the  boys  say  that  you've 
come  over  to  the  Bar  Cross  just  to  start 
a  row  with  Toban,"  he  said  gravely. 
"I  don't  know  whether  that's  right  or 
not.  If  it  is,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  the  boys  won't  stand  for  no  dirty 
work.  Toban's  got  a  wife  an'  a  kid  an' 
some  of  the  boys  have  cottoned  up  to 
the  kid  wonderful.  If  you're  goin'  down 
to  Shallow  Bend  to  look  for  strays,  all 
well  an'  good.  But  if  you're  goin'  down 
there  to  look  up  Toban,  you  want  to  be 
sure  an'  have  a  mighty  good  excuse." 

Montana  still  sat  carelessly  in  his  sad- 
dle— one  leg  thrown  over  the  pommel. 
He  shifted  just  a  little  as  the  range 
boss  ceased  speaking — enough  so  that  he 
might  look  squarely  at  him.  "I've  been 
in  these  here  parts  quite  a  long  time," 
he  said,  his  eyes  cold  and  alert,  "an'  I've 
found  that  when  a  man's  mindin'  his 
own  business  he  ain't  runnin'  any  risk 
to  speak  of." 

"Meanin'?"  said  the  range  boss,  his 
lips  tightening. 

"Meanin'  what  I've  just  said,"  re- 
turned Montana,  his  right  hand  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  just  above  his  pis- 
tol butt.  "I  ain't  askin'  for  your  ad- 
vice."    He  laughed  coldly. 
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"If  you  was  I  reckon  I'd  tell  you 
that  while  I  hear  that  you're  some  handy 
with  a  gun,  if  you  meet  up  with  Toban 
you'll  find  that  he  ain't  exactly  no  ten- 
derfoot." The  range  boss  was  very  care- 
ful to  keep  his  own  hands  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  his  gun  belt. 

"Thank  you."  Montana  smiled  sneer- 
ingly  as  he  drew  his  leg  back  over  the 


along  the  edge  of  the  basin — Montana 
could  see  them  from  where  he  sat  in  his 
saddle,  could  hear  their  voices  as  they 
sang  sentimental  ditties  into  the  ears  of 
their  charges.  He  drew  away  from 
them,  riding  slowly  so  that  his  depar- 
ture might  not  be  noticed.  At  some  lit- 
tle distance  he  rode  through  a  draw  and 
presently  was  out  of  sight  behind  a  sand 


GOOD  GOD!  PLAYIN   WITH  A  RATTLER 
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pommel  of  the  saddle  and  touched  his 
pony's  flanks  with  the  tips  of  his  spurs. 
"I  reckon  I'll  be  lookin'  for  them 
strays." 

While  he  affected  carelessness,  he 
watched  the  range  boss  warily  until  he 
had  covered  some  little  distance.  Then, 
urging  his  pony  into  a  slow  canter,  he 
was  off  toward  the  big  basin  where  the 
herd  was  feeding. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  cattle  were  slowly 
working  their  way  down  the  basin  tow- 
ard the  Purgatory  River.  Two  or 
three    of   the    day   men   were   scattered 


dune.  He  kept  the  dune  between  him 
and  the  men  until  he  reached  the  base 
of  a  hill  that  sloped  down  toward  the 
bed  of  the  river,  then  he  urged  his  pony 
into  a  slow,  swinging  gallop. 

At  ten  thirty  he  swept  out  upon  a 
narrow  plateau  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  halted  to  take  his  bearings. 
Below  him,  perhaps  a  mile  down  stream, 
he  saw  a  thin  skein  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  chimney  of  an  adobe  hut  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  Back  of  the  hut  he  saw  a 
rickety  corral,  some  sheds,  and  a  man 
moving  about  among  them.     With  pro- 
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fessional  caution  Montana  rolled  his 
pistols,  examined  them  minutely,  and 
then  returned  them  to  their  holsters. 
Then  he  spoke  to  his  pony,  guided  it  to 
the  sloping  trail  that  led  down  to  the 
broad  level  at  the  river's  edge,  and  then 
gravely  rode  the  trail  leading  toward 
the  adobe  hut. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  while  loping 
along  this  trail,  his  pony  swerved  sud- 
denly and  reared  high  in  the  air  with  a 
snort  of  fear.  Erect,  alert,  Montana 
dropped  the  reins,  swinging  both  guns 
to  a  poise  while  his  eyes  searched  out 
the  object  that  had  startled  his  pony. 

At  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  him, 
upon  the  sand  of  the  river  trail,  was  a 
boy  in  a  faded  blue  gingham  pinafore. 
Ten  feet  from  him,  in  the  shade  of  a 
thicket  of  filmy  mesquite,  crawled  a  five- 
foot  rattler.  The  brown  head  was 
raised  slightly  above  the  sand  and  the 
sinuous  body  moved  slowly  toward  the 
boy.  In  the  boy's  hand  was  a  short 
branch  of  chaparral,  and  this  he  was 
gaily  waving  at  the  great  snake.  For 
an  instant  Montana  sat  motionless  in 
the  saddle,  and  in  that  instant  the  rat- 
tler drew  himself  into  a  coil,  his  head 
held  high  and  swaying  gracefully  back 
and  forth. 

"Good  God!  playin'  with  a  rattler!" 

The  ejaculation  mingled  with  the  re- 
port of  one  of  his  heavy  pistols.  Direct- 
ly he  was  down  beside  his  pony  and 
leaping  to  the  boy's  side,  where  he  kicked 
savagely  at  the  writhing,  headless  thing, 
that  even  in  its  death  struggles  moved 
toward  the  boy.  The  latter  had  not 
changed  his  position,  except  to  throw  an 
arm  over  one  eye  while  he  leaned  back 
to  look  up  into  the  interloper's  face. 

"Well,  sonny,"  said  Montana,  hav- 
ing kicked  the  snake  into  the  mesquite 
thicket,  "I  reckon  that  was  what  you 
might  call  a  pretty  close  shave.  If  I 
had  a  kid  I  wouldn't  pick  just  that  sort 
of  a  playmate  for  him." 

"I  don't  like  mans  who  don't  mind 
their  own  business,"  said  the  boy,  finish- 
ing his  inspection  of  Montana. 

"You  don't!"  Montana  was  ejecting 
the  empty .  shell  and  shoving  another 
into  its  place  in  the  chamber  of  his  pis- 
tol. "You  don't?  Well,  I'll  be  blowed! 
He  don't  like  anyone  to  interfere  when 


he's  about  to  be  flabbergasted  by  a  rat- 
tler.    Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Knowing  the  space  held  no  listeners, 
Montana  laughed  loudly  and  gleefully. 
The  scowl  on  the  boy's  face  deepened. 

"You're  a  bad  man,"  he  said,  at 
length. 

"A  w-what?"  demanded  Montana, 
reddening. 

"You  are,"  persisted  the  boy.  "Ain't 
people  who  shoot  pretty  snakes  that  boys 
want  to  play  with  bad  men?" 

Montana  cocked  his  head  sideways  at 
the  boy,  but  smiled  with  grim  lips.  The 
boy  slowly  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
stood  at  a  distance,  warily  eyeing  the 
disturber  of  his  pastime. 

"So  you  think  I'm  a  bad  man?"  in- 
quired Montana,  stealthily  sheathing  his 
pistol.  "Thunderation !  Say,  but  you're 
a  smart  kid.  You've  jumped  onto  some- 
thin'  that  it's  taken  grown  people  to  find 
out — when  it's  been  too  late.  Yes, 
sonny,  you're  some  smart,  but  I  reckon 
you  don't  know  your  name." 

"Toban,"  returned  the  boy  defiantly. 

Montana  repeated  the  name  slowly, 
the  smile  dying  out  of  his  face.  "Your 
dad  lives  over  yonder?"  He  pointed 
toward  the  adobe  hut,  a  mile  distant. 
He  turned  quickly  to  catch  the  boy's 
nod,  then  he  spoke  sharply:  "I  reckon 
that's  your  dad  comin'  now,"  he  said  as 
he  saw  a  pony  and  rider  cross  the  stream 
at  a  shallow  point  opposite  the  hut  and 
come  sweeping  up  the  slope  toward 
them.  "That  him?"  questioned  Mon- 
tana, edging  closer  to  the  boy.  He 
caught  the  latter's  nod,  smiled  with  grim 
lips,  and  was  stepping  rapidly  toward 
his  pony,  when  the  boy's  voice  halted 
him. 

"Man,  I  want  the  pretty  snake." 

Montana  stopped  short  in  amazement. 
"You  want — well,  for  Gawd's  sake,  he 
wants  that  damned  serpent!"  For  an 
instant  he  hesitated,  his  rapid  glance 
sweeping  over  the  boy  and  then  again  to 
the  figure  of  the  man,  coming  always 
nearer.  "I've  hearn  tell  of  kids  cryin' 
if  they  don't  get  things  which  they  want 
right  off,"  he  said  lugubriously.  "I 
reckon  I'll  have  to  get  it  for  him,  or 
he'll  be  cryin'  like  a  starvin'  coyote." 

Stepping  quickly  over  to  the  mesquite 
thicket  he  seized  the  dead  snake  by  the 
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tail  and  snapped  it  over  to  the  boy's 
feet.  Then  turning,  he  smiled.  "His 
snakeship  won't  do  any  bitin'  now,  I 
reckon,"  he  said,  backing  toward  his 
pony,  "an'  you  c'n  set  right  there  an' 
play  with  him  as  much  as  you  please. 
I'm  goin'  away  now,  for  I've  got  some 
business  to  'tend  to." 

And  now  whimsical  youth  decided 
upon  capitulation.  It  had  been  Mon- 
tana's smile.  Bad  or  not,  when  a  man 
smiles  the  smile  of  fellowship  into  a 
boy's  eyes  he  has  made  a  friend. 

"I  ain't  mad  at  you  for  shootin'  the 
snake,"  he  said,  advancing  slowly  toward 
Montana ;  "besides,  mamma  told  me  not 
to  play  with  snakes.  She  says  they  bite 
boys.     Do  they?" 

"I  reckon  they  ain't  much  particular 
who  they  bite,"  returned  Montana,  with 
a  furtive  glance  toward  the  approaching 
rider,  "only,  I  expect  they'd  a  heap 
ruther  bite  boys  than  men — they're  some 
tenderer." 

"H'm,"  returned  the  boy.  He  watched 
Montana  interestedly  as  the  latter  threw 
the  bridle  rein  over  his  pony's  neck  and 
prepared  to  mount.  Then  he  took  sev- 
eral rapid  steps  toward  him. 

"Couldn't  you  give  me  a  ride  on  your 
pony?"  he  said. 

Montana  flashed  a  grim  smile  at  the 
young  man.  "I  reckon  not,"  he  said ; 
"that  wouldn't  be  proper  just  now,  con- 
siderin'  that  I've  got  some  particular 
business  to  look  after.     You  wait " 

One  of  the  young  man's  arms  went 
slowly  upward  to  cover  his  eyes  and 
his  small  body  shivered  with  a  signifi- 
cance that  Montana  could  not  doubt. 
That  part  of  his  face  which  Montana 
could  see  had  suddenly  wreathed  into  a 
most  woe-begone  expression.  Preliminary 
shudders  warned  Montana  of  the  ap- 
proaching cataclysm. 

"Good  Gawd !"  he  said,  overcome  by 
the  awful  tragedy  of  the  situation ;  "he's 
goin'  to  cry!" 

"I  want  to  ride  on  your  pony," 
pouted  the  young  man,  foreseeing  vic- 
tory for  himself  in  Montana's  sudden 
demoralization.  But  the  deluge  still 
threatened. 

For  a  moment  Montana  stood  by 
helplessly,  indecision  and  dismay  work- 
ing havoc  with  his  desires.     Then,  per- 


haps succumbing  to  the  grim  reckless- 
ness that  characterized  him,  he  stepped 
briskly  to  the  boy,  seized  him  about  the 
middle,  and  swung  him  lightly  into  the 
saddle.  In  another  instant  he  was  up 
in  front  of  him,  riding  leisurely,  while 
the  boy,  chattering  with  delight,  steadied 
himself  by  holding  tightly  to  the  man's 
hips.  And  now,  having  secured  the  cov- 
eted ride,  the  boy  set  himself  about  the 
task  of  questioning  the  grim-eyed,  de- 
liberate man  who  sat  so  loosely,  yet  so 
steadily,  in  the  saddle. 

"Did  you  come  over  here  on  purpose 
to  see  dad?" 

"I  reckon  I  did." 

"When  snakes  bite  do  they  kill  peo- 
ple?" 

"Yep." 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  an  in- 
stant. Then — "I  think  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  you  did  come  over  to  see 
dad,"  he  said,  following  out  the  obvious 
fact. 

"Why?"  Montana  smiled  grimly 
into  space. 

The  boy  twisted  himself  until  he 
could  see  one  side  of  the  man's  face. 
"Why?"  he  said;  "don't  you  see?  if  you 
hadn't  come  over  to  see  dad  the  snake 
would  have  bit  me." 

"I  reckon  that's  so,"  returned  Mon- 
tana. "You  like  your  dad  pretty  much, 
don't  you?" 

"You  like  your  dad  too,  don't  you?" 
returned  the  boy,  by  way  of  retaliation. 

"I  reckon  I  did — when  I  had  one." 

"Don't  everybody  have  a  dad?" 

Montana  smiled.  "I  reckon  they  do 
— at  one  time  or  another.  I  didn't  have 
mine  long." 

"Why?" 

"Well — er — he  died  kind  of  sudden 
like — when  I  was  a  kid." 

"H'm.     How?" 

"Shot." 

The  boy  was  silent  for  a  brief  space. 
Then  he  shuddered.  "I  hope  my  dad 
don't  get  shot,"  he  said  soberly. 

Montana  was  strangely  silent.  The 
boy  did  not  see  his  eyes;  had  he  seen 
them  he  might  have  marveled  at  their 
expression.  But  he  felt  the  big  frame 
of  the  man  quiver  and  he  listened  in 
deep  surprise  as  he  caught  the  solemn 
tones  of  his  voice. 


I    WISH    I    COULD    THANK    HIM,       HE    SAID. 


"I  reckon  it  wouldn't  be  just  a  nice 
thing — for  you.  I  didn't  think  of  that. 
I  remember  I  wasn't  exactly  pleased 
when  I  heard  that  my  dad  had  been 
shot." 

The  man  on  the  pony  was  still  half 
a  mile  away,  but  riding  hard.  At  the 
rate  he  was  coming  not  many  minutes 
would  elapse  before  he  would  arrive. 
Montana  stealthily  swept  his  hands  over 
his  pistol  butts,  careful  that  they  were 
loose  in  the  holsters.  The  quick  eyes  of 
the  boy  caught  the  movement  and  he 
voiced  his  curiosity. 

"Why  do  you  carry  two  guns?" 

"Whv?  H'm.  One  might  get 
broke." 

"My  dad  only  carries  one.  Do  you 
ever  shoot  people?" 

Montana  turned  and  smiled  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  boy.  "I  reckon  I  ain't 
goin'  to  shoot  your  dad,"  he  said.  The 
boy  huddled  closer  to  him,  and  with  a 
peculiar  smile  on  his  face  Montana  rode 
forward  steadily  to  meet  the  oncoming 
rider. 

The  latter  was  now  only  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  coming  slowly,  leaning 
far  over  in  his  saddle.     Montana  could 


see  the  concern  on  his  face  and  his  own 
worked  strangely. 

"I  reckon  your  dad  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,"  he  said,  and  he  stealthily  drew 
the  boy  closer. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  him  how  you  killed 
the  snake — shall  I  ?"  returned  the  boy 
enthusiastically.  "You  ain't  afraid  of 
snakes,  are  you?"  Filled  with  a  wor- 
shipful admiration  for  his  new-found 
friend,  the  boy  reached  out  both  chubby 
hands  and  clasped  them  tightly  about 
Montana's  waist. 

There  was  a  clatter  as  the  elder  To- 
ban  reined  his  pony  within  twenty  feet 
of  man  and  boy,  and  then  suddenly  the 
latter  poked  his  head  out  from  behind 
Montana's  broad  back  to  hail: 

"We  killed  a  snake,  dad!  We  killed 
a  snake!"  he  shrilled,  anxious  to  tell  all 
his  news  in  a  breath.  "And  this  man 
has  come  to  see  you !" 

Toban  had  been  sitting  very  erect  on 
his  pony,  his  eyes  alight  with  surprised 
inquiry.  But  at  the  boy's  words  he 
crouched  in  his  saddle,  his  right  arm 
dropped  to  his  side  with  amazing  swift- 
ness, and  his  heavy  six-shooter  swung 
lightly   upward.      His    movements   had 
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been  rapid,  but  just  a  second  in  advance 
of  him  had  been  Montana's  movement 
toward  his  own  holsters.  Had  Jiggs 
been  there  he  would  have  marveled  at 
the  man's  uncanny  swiftness. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
failed  to  get  his  guns  into  position  in 
time.  As  his  hands  swept  unerringly 
downward  toward  the  butts,  they  en- 
countered— not  the  cold  metal  they  knew 
so  well — but  the  warm,  soft  arms  of  his 
new-found  friend — still  clasped  in  a  ten- 
der embrace.  At  the  same  instant 
Toban's  weapon  roared  spitefully,  and 
Montana  crumpled  up  and  slid  down 
beside  his  pony's  legs.  Down  beside 
him  came  the  boy — unhurt,  but  shud- 
dering with  unspeakable  horror.    Toban 


stood  quietly  for  a  moment,  his  smoking 
pistol  poised  for  an  emergency.  But 
Montana  lay  very  quiet  in  the  sand. 

After  a  time  Toban  listened  with 
deep  interest  while  the  boy  poured  forth 
his  story. 

.  .  .  "But  I'm  sorry,  dad,  for  he 
killed  the  snake,  didn't  he?" 

Toban  bent  over  until  his  lips  were 
close  to  the  boy's  curls.  "You  each 
killed  one,  my  boy,"  he  said  quaveringly. 
"I  reckon  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where. Jiggs  said — "  But  now  his 
voice  broke.  "I  wish  I  could  thank 
him,"  he  said.  "I  wish  I  had  known  in 
time." 

And  the  boy  pondered  long  over  this 
mystery. 


OPEN   SPACES   ON  THE  MAP 
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.ERTAIN  newspapers  and 
reviews,  in  commenting  ed- 
itorially upon  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  North 
Pole  and  the  near  approach 
to  the  South  Pole,  stated 
that  the  remaining  unexplored  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  comparatively  in- 
significant and  of  small  extent  and  that 
little  is  left  to  tempt  explorers  into  the 
field.  The  newspapers  in  question 
doubtless  voiced  an  impression  held  by 
the  public  in  general. 

In  this  connection,  a  professional 
man,  college  bred  and  well  informed 
upon  most  topics,  remarked  to  me  not 
long  since:  "I  am  almost  sorry  the 
Pole  was  discovered.  It  has  robbed  our 
old  earth  of  practically  her  last  geo- 
graphical secret  and  put  an  end  to  ex- 
ploration in  its  larger  sense." 

Tragedy,  romance,  mystery,  and  a 
seeming  impossibility  of  attainment  have 
surrounded  the  North  Polar  quest  with 
peculiar  interest.  Much  publicity  has 
attended  the  equipment  and  despatch  of 
each  of  the  many  expeditions  that  have 
gone  into  the  mystic,  ice-bound  North 
to  struggle  for  the  coveted  goal.  Those 
that  returned — some  never  did — invari- 


ably and  unavoidably  had  thrilling 
stories  to  tell  of  adventure,  and  not  in- 
frequently harrowing  experiences  to  re- 
late of  shipwreck,  privation,  suffering, 
and  death.  In  fact,  Polar  expeditions 
that  have  come  back  to  civilization 
without  a  record  of  lost  life  have  been 
rather  the  exception  than  the  general 
rule. 

Thus  attention  was  centered  upon  the 
North  Pole  as  the  one  important  un- 
known spot  to  be  explored  in  all  the 
earth,  until  it  was  forgotten  that  there 
were  other  extensive  unexplored  regions 
compared  with  which  the  Pole,  from  a 
utilitarian  if  not  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, was  of  secondary  importance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Chinese  Hinterland,  the  Himalayan 
plateau,  including  Tibet,  vast  tracts  in 
South  America,  uncharted  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  Arctic  and  subarctic  islands, 
and  the  great  Antarctic  Continent,  all, 
without  doubt,  possessing  hidden  stores 
of  economic  value  that  the  world  will 
some  time  be  forced  to  utilize.  Over 
all  these  regions  the  glamour  of  mystery 
broods,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  they  are  rich  in  possibilities  for 
ethnic,    geographic,    geologic,    or    other 
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scientific  research  of  immense  interest  to 
humanity. 

The  northern  pivot  of  the  earth  has 
done  its  part  toward  the  world's  ad- 
vancement. It  has  in  no  small  degree 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Vikings. 
Its  mystery  had  to  be  solved  by  inquis- 
itive men,  and  as  each  was  repulsed  an- 
other stood  always  ready  to  try  to  do 
the  thing  others  had  failed  to  do. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  exploration,  the 
spirit  that  advances  the  world,  and 
when  men  cease  to  respond  to  it  prog- 
ress will  cease  and  retrogression  will 
begin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  desired  to 
belittle  the  value  of  North  Polar  explor- 
ation past  or  future,  but  rather  to  show 
that  the  attainment  of  the  goal  has  not 
marked  the  end  of  exploration  or  even 
materially  affected  it. 

Let  us  survey  the  situation  in  a  most 
general  way,  subdividing  it  for  conven- 
ience under  the  following  heads: 

I.  The  Arctic  Ocean. 

(a)  Results  of  the  last  North 
Polar  Expedition. 

(b)  What  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored, irrespective  of  al- 
ready discovered  islands. 

II.  Islands  of  the  Arctic  and  Sub- 
Arctic  regions. 

III.  Unexplored  continental  Arctic 
and  Sub-Arctic  areas. 

IV.  The  Antarctic  regions. 

(a)  Results  of  the  last  British 
Antarctic  Expedition. 

(b)  What  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored in  the  Antarctic. 

V.  Unknown  Asia. 
VI.  Unknown  Africa. 
VII.  Unknown  South  America. 
VIII.  Other  unknown  regions. 

I.  The  Arctic  Ocean  occupies  that 
great  basin  inclosed  by  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  American,  European, 
and  Asiatic  continents.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  its  surface  is  covered  by  a 
mass  of  shifting  ice  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. Within  this  frozen  sea  lies  the 
North  Pole,  the  goal  for  which  so  many 
explorers  have  striven  and  which  Mr. 
Peary  succeeded  in  reaching,  after  a 
lifetime  of  effort,  on  April  6,  1909. 

Without  disparaging  in  the  least  Mr. 


Peary's  remarkable  journey  from  Cape 
Columbia  to  the  boreal  center  and  back 
again  to  Cape  Columbia,  as  described  by 
him,  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  its  results  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view  were  small.  It  was 
a  dash,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  Pole. 
The  existing  physical  conditions  and 
need  of  haste  precluded  material  scien- 
tific observations  beyond  those  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  sledging 
party.  A  pioneer  trail  was  made  over 
shifting  ice  and  in  a  few  hours  obliter- 
ated forever. 

The  results  of  the  journey  were 
rather  negative  than  positive.  No  land 
was  seen.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  had 
there  been  land,  hills  or  promontories 
upon  it  would  have  risen  to  an  altitude 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  ice-covered  sea,  and  such  hills 
would  have  been  visible  to  the  observer 
upon  the  ice  level  at  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles  on  either  side  of  the  sledge 
route. 

Therefore  Mr.  Peary  demonstrated 
that  in  a  path  thirty  miles  in  width 
from  Cape  Columbia  to  the  Pole  there 
is  no  land.  He  also  verified  his  already 
expressed  opinion  that  the  Pole  itself 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  frozen  sea.  This, 
then,  was  the  extent  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  expedition. 

What  Finding  the  Pole  Meant 

From  a  sentimental  and  patriotic 
standpoint,  however,  much  more  was 
accomplished.  A  great  race  was  won 
for  the  United  States,  and  to  the  honor 
of  our  country  the  stars  and  stripes  was 
the  first  flag  to  float  over  the  northern 
pinnacle  of  the  world.  The  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  have  contended 
with  each  other  for  this  honor  for  gen- 
erations at  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  and  money.  It  was  a  great 
sporting  event,  and  Mr.  Peary  won  it. 
That  he  considered  this  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  undertaking  may 
be  inferred  from  his  remarks  in  The 
Outing  Magazine  for  February, 
1908,   where  he  stated: 

"When  this  quest  (the  northwest  pas- 
sage) was  found  impracticable,  the 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation  took  the 
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lead  as  the  principal  incentive,  and  this 
in  turn  has  been  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  the  spirit  of  international 
rivalry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  in- 
ternational rivalry  has  been  the  strong- 
est motive  .  .  .  though  not  openly  ad- 
mitted." 

Mr.  Peary's  expedition  had  one  ad- 
ditional result  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Hollow  earth  and  other  fanci- 
ful theories  of  dreamers  and  imaginative 
persons  were  forever  exploded. 

What  now  remains  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  be  explored?  Turning  to  the 
map  we  may  fill  in  upon  the  open  space 
a  strip  thirty  miles  in  width  extending 
from  Cape  Columbia,  at  the  north  of 
Grant  Land,  the  highest  extremity  of 
Ellesmere  Island,  to  the  Pole,  and  a  cir- 
cular space  thirty  miles  in  diameter  with 
the  Pole  as  its  center.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  very  small  area  indeed 
as  compared  with  the  unknown  Arctic 
Ocean  as  a  whole.  Practically  all  of 
that  vast  expanse  of  ocean  lying  between 
the  meridians  of  8o°  W.  and  i8o°  W., 
the  Pole,  and  the  seventy-second  paral- 
lel, leaving  out  of  consideration  the  is- 
lands southwest  of  Grant  Land,  is  ab- 
solutely unexplored  and  unknown;  of 
the  remainder,  less  than  half  has  been 
explored  at  all  and  that  very  superfi- 
cially. 

The  Great  Blank  of  the  North 

What  may  lie  within  this  area  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  surmise.  It 
may  be  simply  an  ice-covered  sea  and 
it  may  contain  extensive  land  areas.  In 
the  year  1850  Captain  Collinson,  com- 
manding a  Franklin  search  expedition, 
reported  having  sighted  land  two  de- 
grees due  north  of  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska.  He  did  not  visit  this  land, 
however,  and  it  has  never  been  visited 
or  investigated  since.  What  its  extent 
may  be,  and  whether  inhabited  or  not, 
or  whether  it  was  a  mirage  or  a  bank 
of  mist  that  Captain  Collinson  saw,  no 
man  knows.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  he  actually  saw  land  and 
that  other  lands  lie  beyond  in  the  un- 
explored Arctic. 

Here,  then,  are  doubtless  hidden 
many    geographical    secrets   worthy   the 


efforts  of  adventurous  investigators. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  geo- 
graphical secrets  are  not  the  only  secrets 
held  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  ferreting 
out  of  which  will  tend  to  the  world's 
advantage  and  advancement.  The 
tides,  the  currents,  meteorological  and 
other  scientific  observations  in  this 
region  are  certain  to  result  in  discoveries 
of  importance  and  utility. 

II.  Among  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
and  Sub-Arctic  regions  there  still  re- 
mains a  vast  amount  of  geographical  ex- 
ploratory work  to  be  done.  For  ex- 
ample, Baffin  Island,  the  second  largest 
island  in  the  world,  if  we  classify  Aus- 
tralia as  a  continent,  has  hardly  been 
investigated  at  all,  though  lying  partly 
in  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  The 
west  coast  of  this  island,  between  the 
sixty-sixth  and  seventy-second  parallels, 
has  never  been  outlined,  save  the  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  between  the  Gifford 
River  and  Cape  Hallowell.  This  short 
bit  of  coast  line,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  was  explored 
by  Parry  in  1822. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  island  we  know 
nothing  whatever,  save  that  the  Eskimos 
report  two  very  large  lakes,  lying  pre- 
sumably between  the  sixty-fourth  and 
sixty-sixth  parallels.  But  no  interior 
explorations  of  Baffin  Island  have  been 
made,  and  the  same  statement  holds  true 
of  all  that  extensive  group  of  islands 
lying  between  Greenland  and  longitude 
1250  west,  and  north  of  the  sixty-second 
parallel  of  latitude,  excepting  only  the 
northern  interior  of  Ellesmere  Island 
and  a  very  few  other  areas  of  insignifi- 
cant extent. 

From  an  ethnic  point  of  view  here 
is  a  rich  territory  for  investigation. 
While  it  is  probable  that  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Eskimos  in- 
habiting these  islands  have  been  seen  by 
white  men,  save  certain  ones  on  Vic- 
toria Island,  scientific  ethnic  research 
here  has  been  most  incomplete  and  in- 
sufficient. There  is  much  to  be  learned 
of  the  early  migration,  which  might  be 
traced  through  the  discovery  of  ancient 
dwelling  places  where  articles  of  house- 
hold use  and  the  chase  would  be  found 
that  would    furnish   additional   links  of 
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evidence  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the 
people. 

Here,  too,  systematic  research  in  the 
earth's  magnetism  and  other  natural 
phenomena  will  yield  results  as  nowhere 
else,  and  of  these  we  are  only  beginning 
to  get  a  glimpse  and  to  profit  by  what 
has  been  learned. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  per- 
haps, geological  investigations  in  the 
Sub-Arctic  and  Arctic  islands  will  be 
bound  to  bring  valuable  results.  Who 
knows  what  hidden  stores  of  precious 
and  useful  metals  are  held  by  these  ice- 
bound islands?  Nature  usually  distrib- 
utes her  bounties  pretty  evenly,  and  it 
is  in  the  barren,  unproductive  regions 
that  her  richest  stores  of  minerals  are 
found.  Once  these  islands  supported  a 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  some  of  them  contain  ex- 
tensive coal  beds.  And  here,  too,  we 
may  hope  to  find  the  key  to  the  enigma 
of  the  one-time  glacial  periods  in  lower 
latitudes. 

III.  In  Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  conti- 
nental lands  we  find  large  areas,  from 
Labrador  to  Alaska  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  also  in  northern  Siberia, 
unexplored  or  only  superficially  ex- 
plored. From  the  point  of  utility,  I 
personally  believe  that  the  early  explora- 
tion of  our  North  American  Sub-Arctic 
regions  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Those  who  have  not  given  thought  to 
the  matter  are  wont  to  question  the  util- 
ity of  "wasting"  money  and  energy  in 
the  endeavor. 

"Why,"  it  has  been  asked,  "should 
men  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  explora- 
tion of  these  waste  and  useless  places?" 
We  always  have  men  with  us — more 
than  a  normal  proportion  of  this  class 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  writing  edito- 
rials for  newspapers — who  never  can  see 
beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses  or  the 
points  of  their  pens.  These  were  the 
men  who  characterized  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  as  "Seward's  Folly"  and  called  it 
a  squandering  of  the  public  funds  which 
nothing  to  show  in  return  but  a  pile  of 
rocks  and  a  collection  of  icebergs.  The 
same  opposition  was  met  in  the  early 
settlement  of  our  West  before  its  value 
was  actually  proven  beyond  a  doubt. 


Even  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  July  22,  1843,  wrote: 
"For  what  do  they  brave  the  desert, 
the  wilderness,  the  savage,  the  snowy 
precipices  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
weary  summer  march,  the  storm- 
drenched  bivouac,  and  the  gnawings  of 
famine?  This  emigration  of  more  than 
a  thousand  persons  in  one  body  to  Ore- 
gon wears  an  aspect  of  insanity." 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the 
short-sighted  critics  of  Sub-Arctic  explo- 
ration will  appreciate  the  utility  of  it  un- 
til the  resources  of  these  regions  are  de- 
veloped, still  I  have  no  doubt  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  be  wondered 
that  anyone  ever  criticised  such  explo- 
ration  or   doubted   its  necessity. 

Labrador  is  some  day  to  be  to  the 
East,  as  a  mineral  producing  country, 
what  Alaska  now  is  to  the  West.  Yet 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  even 
pioneer  exploration  has  been  done  in 
Labrador.  In  the  northwest  arm  of  the 
peninsula  alone  is  a  single  area  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles 
never  penetrated  by  white  men  and 
wholly  unknown. 

My  own  work  in  Labrador  was  as  a 
trail  blazer  and  purely  pioneer  in  char- 
acter. Largely  on  the  strength  of  in- 
formation which  I  gathered  I  am  in- 
formed that  during  the  present  year  a 
prospecting  expedition,  equipped  for  a 
two  years'  scientific  and  systematic 
search  for  minerals,  will  enter  the  pen- 
insula. 

West  of  Hudson  Bay 

The  Canadian  territory  west  of  Hud- 
son Bay  is  destined  to  be,  at  some 
future  time,  one  of  the  greatest  mineral 
producing  regions  of  the  world,  and  I 
should  not  be  astonished  if  within  the 
next  decade  the  wheat  fields  of  western 
Canada  reach  far  into  now  unexplored 
territory  and  well  toward  the  Arctic 
Circle,  for  it  is  by  no  means  void  of 
agricultural  possibilities.  Yet  a  large 
part  of  this  northern  Canadian  terri- 
tory, extending  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Alaska,  remains  still  an  open  space  on 
the  map. 

The  gold  rush  to  the  Yukon  and  the 
Klondike    has   done   much    for   the   ex- 
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ploitation  of  Alaska,  but  the  peninsula 
still  holds  many  secrets  for  the  adven- 
turous explorer  to  unveil. 

IV.  The  Antarctic  region,  silent, 
dead,  desolate  beyond  the  power  of  im- 
agination to  picture,  beset  by  ponderous 
masses  of  ice,  swept  even  in  the  summer 
months  by  frost-laden  winds  and  furious 
snow  storms,  has  received  but  scant  at- 
tention from  explorers.  Though  sea 
life  and  sea  birds  are  numerous,  no  liv- 
ing animal  is  known  to  exist  on  land 
south  of  Cape  Horn,  not  even  a  winged 
insect.  Vegetation,  too,  is  so  meager 
that  only  mosses  and  lichens  of  the  low- 
est form  are  found. 

Extensive  as  are  the  land  areas  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  earth,  probably  not 
one  per  cent  of  them  is  free  from  ice, 
even  at  the  most  favorable  season  of  the 
year.  How  great  these  land  areas  are 
is  uncertain.  Some  contended  that 
there  lay  a  great  unknown  continent, 
others  disputed  its  existence,  until  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton,  commanding  the  last 
British  Antarctic  Expedition,  penetrated 
in  1909  to  88°  23'  south  latitude  and 
settled  the  dispute  by  the  discovery  of 
land  of  continental  proportions. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  this 
expedition  was  rich  in  results.  The 
south  magnetic  pole  was  located  at  lati- 
tude 720  25'  south  and  longitude  1540 
east.  Mount  Erebus  was  ascended  and 
observations  of  value  made  at  the  mouth 
of  the  crater.  Signs  of  a  decrease  in 
glaciation  were  observed,  tending  to 
show  that  the  Antarctic  climate  is  mod- 
erating. Penetrating  to  within  ninety- 
seven  nautical  miles  of  the  Pole,  it  was 
found  that  the  southern  geographical 
center  of  the  earth  doubtless  lies  on  a 
plateau  at  an  altitude  of  between  ten 
and  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Many  lofty  mountains  and  eight  dis- 
tinct ranges  were  discovered.  Coal 
measures  were  found  in  limestone, 
showing  that  this  most  desolate  ice- 
bound region  in  all  the  earth  once  sup- 
ported a  considerable  forest.  A  valu- 
able geological  collection  was  made,  and 
a  complete  meteorological  record  kept. 
These  are  some  of  the  results  of  this 
expedition,  so  replete  in  geographical 
and  other  scientific  knowledge  gained. 


With  all  this  wonderful  achievement, 
added  to  what  has  gone  before,  the 
great  expanse  of  unexplored  territory 
in  the  Antarctic  has  hardly  been  per- 
ceptibly reduced.  Aside  from  the  South 
Shetlands  and  the  narrow  area  lying 
between  1500  and  1800  east  longitude 
and  extending  southward  to  Shackle- 
ton's  latitude,  88°  23' — this  latter  strip 
the  scene  of  the  explorations  of  both 
Scott  and  Shackleton — we  know  very 
little  indeed  of  the  Antarctic  region. 
Bleak  and  desolate  as  it  is,  sooner  or 
later  its  secrets  will  be  learned,  for  man 
must  know  even  the  most  forbidding 
and  remote  corners  of  his  earth. 

Who  can  tell  what  stores  of  coal  and 
mineral  Nature  has  held  in  reserve  here 
for  the  time  when  they  will  be  needed? 
And  when  we  need  them  we  shall  learn 
how  to  obtain  them.  Here,  too,  as  in 
the  Arctic,  we  may  learn,  by  properly 
conducted  investigations,  many  things 
relative  to  the  earth's  physical  phenom- 
ena that  may  not  be  learned  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe. 

V.  Turning  now  to  the  old  world, 
and  to  Asia  first,  we  find  many  open 
spaces  on  the  map.  Outlying  districts 
of  China,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  are  a  closed  book  to 
modern  scientists.  That  they  contain 
much  of  interest  and  value  from  archaeo- 
logical and  anthropological  standpoints 
goes  without  saying,  irrespective  of  the 
importance  and  desirability  of  mapping 
them  geographically  and  geologically. 

The  Cradle  of  Civilization 

Excepting  only  Egypt,  and  a  prehis- 
toric civilization  in  Yucatan  of  which 
we  of  to-day  have  no  record  save  endur- 
ing ruins  of  massive  halls  and  temples, 
Chinese  civilization  is  perhaps  the  old- 
est in  the  world.  Emigrating  Turan- 
ians, entering  China  previous  to  the 
year  3000  B.C.,  pushed  out  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants,  took  possession  of  the 
land,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  insti- 
tutions and  a  civilization  enduring  to 
the  present  day.  Who  knows  but  our 
North  American  Indians  and  Eskimos 
had  their  origin  in  this  same  period  of 
emigration?     They  are   of   the  Turan- 
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ian  race,  and  the  Eskimos  apparently  of 
that  branch  now  occupying  China. 

Two  hundred  odd  years  before 
Christ,  that  most  remarkable  work  of 
man,  the  great  Chinese  Wall,  was  built. 
Fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length, 
twenty-five  feet  thick  at  its  base,  and 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  with 
now  and  again  towers  forty  feet  in 
height,  it  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  ever  undertaken.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  labor  and  material 
utilized  in  its  construction  would  be 
sufficient  to  build  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  modern  railway,  or  enough  to 
circle  the  globe  four  times.  The  mas- 
sive masonry — the  cut  stones,  the 
bricks,  the  imperishable  cement  used  in 
its  construction — hints  at  the  industrial 
development  that  had  been  made  here 
even  in  that  far  remote  period. 


What  secrets  of  human  origin  and  de- 
velopment might  not  systematic  explo- 
ration and  research  in  the  Chinese  Hin- 
terland reveal !  Vague  and  mysterious 
lay  ancient  Cathay  in  the  distant  haze 
of  its  seclusion  until  little  more  than 
a  half  century  ago,  and  there  is  much, 
very  much,  of  the  history  of  its  mystic 
but  romantic  past  for  the  world  still  to 
learn.  Pioneer  geographical  explora- 
tion must  lead  the  way  and  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  exploratory  work  to  be 
done,  not  only  in  the  Himalayan  Pla- 
teau— in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan 
— but  in  Central  and  Northern  China 
and  in  Manchuria. 

To  my  mind  exploration  in  these 
lands  calls  for  a  greater  degree  of  for- 
titude than  even  in  the  bleak  regions  of 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  Here  one 
has   not   alone    Nature   to  combat,   but 
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must  constantly  watch  and  defend 
against  the  more  or  less  savage  inhabit- 
ants; while  there  the  explorer  is  not 
open  to  attacks  of  savages,  and  though 
the  conditions  of  Nature  are  more 
severe  they  are  not  often  beyond  the 
provision  of  foresight. 

Last  year  the  German  explorers 
Brunhuber  and  Schmidtz,  while  explor- 
ing the  unknown  middle  course  of  the 
Salwin  River,  just  east  of  Burma,  in 
China,  were  attacked  and  both  were 
killed.  We  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  experiences  of  Landor  in  Tibet, 
and  the  subterfuges  and  disguises  to 
which  Sven  Hedin  was  forced  to  resort. 
In  1909  the  latter  returned  from  Tibet 
with  his  discovery  of  vast  mountain 
ranges  the  existence  of  which  had  hith- 
erto been  unsuspected.  But  Sven 
Hedin,  Landor,  and  other  explorers  of 
Tibet  have  only  begun  to  uncover  its 
mysteries  to  the  world. 

Passing  west  of  Mongolia  and  the 
Chinese  possessions  into  Turkestan  of 
Central  Asia,  we  still  find  extensive 
open  places  on  the  map  with  territory 
awaiting  the  intrepid  explorer. 

Turning  southward  into  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Baluchistan,  and  thence 
crossing  the  Persian  Gulf  into  Arabia, 
the  same  conditions  prevail.  The  re- 
cent explorations  in  Tibet  have  given  us 
some  knowledge  of  portions  of  that 
long-closed  land,  but  not  so  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Unknown  Arabia 

In  discussing  the  subject  in  the  Geo- 
graphic Journal  of  December,  1908, 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  said  that  away 
from  the  coasts  of  this  huge  peninsula 
no  part  of  it  is  even  well  enough  known 
to  geographers  to  be  described  as  fully 
as  we  may  describe  Tibet.  Almost  the 
entire  southern  half  is  occupied,  accord- 
ing to  native  report,  by  a  vast  wilder- 
ness called  generally  Rub  a  el-Khali,  or 
"Dwelling  of  the  Void" ;  but  while  on 
its  western  edge  are  the  dunes  of  el-Ah- 
kaf  and  on  its  eastern  edge  is  a  rolling, 
gravelly  steppe  which  the  Arabs  call  el- 
Dahna,  no  European  has  ever  entered 
this  immense  tract  which  embraces  some 
six  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 


Six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
totally  unknown  land  in  Arabia  alone! 
And  in  the  part  of  the  world  where 
the  human  race  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  birth  and  history  dawned !  Who 
can  guess  what  buried  cities  lie  here  and 
what  romantic  stories  of  the  past  archaeo- 
logical and  ethnographical  research  may 
lay  bare. 

VI.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  Africa  in  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
years,  but  by  no  means  all  there  is  to 
be  learned.  The  explorations  of  Liv- 
ingstone and  Stanley  brought  Africa 
into  particular  prominence,  as  did  the 
more  recent  Boer  War,  the  Congo  con- 
troversy and  the  still  active  commercial 
and  industrial  development  in  the  south, 
to  say  nothing  of  much  advertised  hunt- 
ing expeditions.  These  have  led  the 
public  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
map  of  the  African  continent  than  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  world,  perhaps 
excepting  the   Polar  regions. 

In  spite  of  this  activity  in  Africa, 
however,  very  considerable  areas  are 
still  untouched  and  unknown.  The  ex- 
plorers' work  here  is  very  far  from 
completed,  and  we  may  yet  speak  of 
many  wide  sections  of  the  continent  as 
"Darkest  Africa." 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
Great  Sahara  Desert  and  the  -regions 
northward  of  it,  as  well  as  what  is 
popularly  known  as  South  Africa,  it 
may  be  said  that  but  comparatively 
small  areas  of  the  central  continent  have 
been  more  than  superficially  explored 
and  much  of  it  not  at  all.  True,  most 
of  the  largest  rivers  have  been  traced  to 
their  source,  but  this  is  not  true  by  any 
means  of  many  of  the  smaller  but  still 
large  rivers.  Little  is  known  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  square  miles 
lying  in  the  Soudan  region,  the  Belgian 
and  French  Congo,  and  elsewhere. 
Even  many  of  the  coast  countries  and 
provinces  have  scarcely  been  penetrated 
beyond  a  few  miles  inland.  For  ex- 
ample, we  of  the  United  States  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  Liberia,  but  we 
are  only  vaguely  informed  as  to  its  in- 
terior, its  resources,  and  its  possibilities. 

The  unexplored  or  superficially  ex- 
plored  areas   in    the   African   continent 
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are  in  fact  so  vast  that  any  attempt  to 
classify  or  detail  them  even  roughly 
would  demand  more  space  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  the  subject  here. 

VII.  It  may  be  said  of  South  Amer- 
ica that  not  one  country  of  this  great 
continent  has  been  completely  explored. 
From  little  Panama  south  to  Cape 
Horn  the  explorer  and  adventurous 
traveler  has  an  unlimited  field  for  his 
effort.  Colombia  alone  has  over  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles — this 
a  conservative  estimate — unknown  to 
white  travelers,  and  incidentally  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Colombia  has  a 
greater  variety  of  minerals  than  any 
other  country  in  South  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  precious  stones. 

Among  the  minerals  gold  stands  first, 
but  there  are  platinum,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  asphalt,  salt,  arsenic,  immense 
petroleum  areas,  great  quantities  of 
coal,  and  some  of  the  finest  emeralds 
found  in  the  world;  and  this  list  is  by 
no  means  complete.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  the  north- 
west and  adjoining  Panama,  is  the  rich- 
est in  this  respect,  and  there  is  not  a 
rivulet  in  the  province  whose  gravel 
would  not  yield  "color."  But  little 
has  been  done  with  all  this  wealth, 
though  poor  natives  make  a  living  in 
some  sections  by  panning  out  enough 
placer  gold  to  supply  their  needs,  per- 
mitting their  efforts  to  cease  with  that. 

Ecuador,  lying  directly  south  of  Co- 
lombia, a  small  country  in  extent,  still 
has  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  un- 
explored territory,  and  Bolivia  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  the  unexplored  re- 
gions, including  the  wide  llanos,  of 
South  America. 

But  exploration  in  the  equatorial  sec- 
tions of  South  America  is  hazardous  in 
the  extreme,  as  illustrated  in  the  expe- 
riences of  Major  P.  H.  Fawcett  in  the 
account  in  the  Geographic  Magazine  of 
his  survey  of  the  Bolivian  international 
boundary.  No  region  in  the  world  is 
more  unhealthful  than  that  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Men  are  subject  not 
only  to  beri-beri  and  every  fever  known 
to  tropical  lands,  but  murderous  sav- 
ages lurk  in  the  forests  and  the  man-eat- 


ing anaconda  and  the  jaguar  add  to  the 
perils. 

VIII.  Of  other  open  spaces  on  the 
map  limitations  will  permit  only  the 
barest  mention.  Among  these  are  un- 
charted sections  of  the  South  Pacific. 
From  time  to  time  many  islands  that 
do  not  appear  upon  the  map  have  been 
seen  here,  but  left  unvisited  and  remain 
unmarked  upon  the  map. 

To  me  personally  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting spots  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  old  Mexico- — the  Yucatan  pen- 
insula. Here  lie  ancient  ruins  that 
were  the  product  of  a  civilization  that 
it  is  now  believed  by  some  archaeologists 
flourished  "while  Egypt  was  savage  and 
the  ancestors  of  our  race  had  neither 
clothes,  weapons,  nor  habitations."  Ex- 
plorations and  research  among  these 
ruins  have  been  most  meager. 

Among  the  discovered  ruins  are  those 
of  Uxmal,  Labua,  Ake,  Mayapan, 
Kobah,  Soyi,  Chichen  Itza,  Izamal, 
Acancrh,  Labpah,  and  Palengue.  Char- 
acteristic of  them  are  massive  structures 
with  ornamental  fronts  presenting  carv- 
ings of  the  human  figure,  serpents,  birds, 
and  animals.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
these  carvings  are  unsurpassed  in  work- 
manship. At  Izamal,  too,  there  exist 
specimens  of  ancient  Mayan  stucco 
work  that  only  a  highly  civilized  people 
could  have  produced. 

In  Mexico,  and  in  southern  Mexico 
particularly,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ter- 
ritory of  which  we  know  very  little,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  more  thorough 
exploration  of  Yucatan  might  discover 
some  still  unknown  ruins  of  vast  inter- 
est, and  may  form  an  important  link  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Even  in  our  own  United  States  there 
are  some  little-known  quarters.  With- 
in the  last  year  the  largest  natural 
bridge  supposed  to  exist  in  the  world 
was  discovered  in  southern  Utah. 

This  summary  will  be  sufficient,  I  be- 
lieve, to  dispel  the  fear  that  the  recent 
Polar  achievements  have  laid  bare  the 
last  of  the  earth's  secrets,  or  even  ma- 
terially affected  the  open  spaces  on  the 
map,  and  neither  this  generation  nor  the 
generation  to  follow  it  will  see  the  end 
of  exploration. 
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"O  one  but  a  politician  or  a 
sportsman  would  have 
cared  to  penetrate  this 
far  into  the  hills  so  early 
in  the  spring.  This  was 
a  campaigning  expedition, 
but  it  happened  to  include  one  sports- 
man. He  had  been  in  a  doze  all  day 
until  he  saw  that  fawn — then  he'  leaped 
to  the  other  extreme  of  trembling  ex- 
citement. 

McDonald  County  fills  the  angle  of 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  map 
of  Missouri.  Halt  of  this  county  and 
a  portion  of  Newton  County,  just  north 
of  it,  is  typical  Ozark  country.  The 
Ozarks  are  called,  by  custom,  "moun- 
tains," but  they  are  not  mountains  nor 
yet  foothills,  any  more  than  they  are 
ridges.  They  have  a  character  all  their 
own,  which  combines  mountainous,  hilly, 
and  foothilly  features  in  one,  with  an 
effect  the  essence  of  which  is  picturesque 
roughness. 

The  politician  had  harangued  at  Fair- 
view,  a  town  of  six  hundred  population 
which  has  become  of  importance  through 
a  sudden  mining  boom  within  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Then  through  stifling 
dust  we  rattled  in  our  "livery  rig"  south 
toward  Arkansas  over  a  broad  prairie 
into  a  land  of  rocks  and  hollows,  stony, 
tortaous  roads,  and  black-jack  oak  trees; 
and  the  politician,  after  shaking  the 
thick  dust  off  his  overcoat  and  black 
slouch  hat,  made  a  speech  in  a  little 
church  to  what  the  sportsman  called 
"the  hillbillies  of  Rocky  Comfort." 

After  the  "hillbillies"  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  cause  of  lee-ber-tay  and 
dee-mock-ray-cey,  we  rattled  over  the 
hills  again  to  the  town  of  Stella,  which 
is  all  wooden,  mostly  unpainted  and  built 
in  a  style  of  architecture  long  since  made 
familiar  to  the  reading  public  by  Mark 


Twain.  We  were  now  in  the  real  land 
of  the  razor  back.  Out  of  Stella  our 
road  wound  around  the  edge  of  a  long 
Ozark  ridge  and  through  a  wood  of 
black-jack  oak  trees. 

The  sportsman  of  the  expedition 
awakened  to  a  slight  interest  in  life  as 
the  woods  grew  denser  and  the  road 
dived  down  the  side  of  the  ridge  into 
a  creek  bottom.  There  ought  to  be  big 
game  in  these  woods,  he  declared.  The 
driver  was  not  so  happy.  He  'lowed 
p'rh'ps  there  was,  if  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  as  rough  as  the  road.  He  said 
he  had  turned  at  the  wrong  corner  and 
gone  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the  main 
road. 

We  wearily  pulled  out  of  the  creek 
bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  then,  with 
brakes  set  and  squeaking,  slid  a  winding 
course  down  to  the  next  valley. 

With  a  sudden  gasp,  the  sportsman 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  almost  tipped  out 
of  the  wagon. 

"Look!"  he  cried  breathlessly. 
"Look  at  that!      I  knew  it!      I — I  told 


you  so 


With  an  unsteady  forefinger  he 
pointed  at  a  knoll  not  fifty  yards  away. 
There,  strikingly  picturesque  against  its 
background  of  Ozark  hills  and  trees  and 
red  afternoon  skies,  stood  a  young  fawn. 

Our  driver  burst  out  laughing. 

"Buck  fever  about  a  fawn  on  a  deer 
farm,"  he  chuckled.  "That's  a  rich 
one." 

The  next  turn  of  the  road  showed  a 
high  fence  of  unpainted  wooden  pickets 
and  brought  us  in  sight  of  half  a  dozen 
more  deer,  feeding  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern at  our  approach  as  any  herd  of  fat 
cattle.  The  sportsman  reddened  a  little, 
but  his  interest  was  sincere.  Before  he 
would  consent  to  go  on  again  he  made 
a  careful  study  of  deer  farming,  while 
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the  reportorial  corps  of  the  expedition 
scribbled  notes. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  deer  farms 
in  the  Ozarks  of  southern  Missouri  and 
northern  Arkansas,  we  learned,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest.  Chalmer 
H.  Roseberry,  the  owner  of  it,  has 
"carried  this  side  line"  for  nineteen 
years.  In  March,  1891,  as  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, he  built  a  pen  of  one  and  a  half 
acres  for  a  fawn  a  neighbor  had  caught 
in  the  woods  nearby.  That  started  a 
fashion  of  giving  all  captured  deer  to 
the  Roseberry  boy. 

By  1900  he  had  acquired  a  herd  of 
twenty-five.  He  lost  twenty  per  cent  of 
his  deer  in  those  nine  years  by  disease, 
which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  treat;  and  during  the  drought  of  1901 
fifty  per  cent  died  of  an  epidemic  of 
"black  tongue."  The  hardy  survived  to 
become  the  patriarchs  of  the  present 
herd,  which  in  seven  years  has  increased 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  per  cent. 

Roseberry  began  his  trade  in  deer  by 
selling  fawns  at  twenty  dollars  a  pair 


and  grown  deer  at  thirty  dollars  a  pair, 
but  these  prices  have  increased  now  to 
thirty  and  forty  dollars.  While  most 
of  his  herds  have  been  bought  for  pets, 
a  few  of  the  surplus  bucks,  for  the  sake 
of  the  experiment,  have  been  sold  as 
venison  and  brought  "fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  gross  weight."  In  Kansas  City, 
which  is  his  nearest  city  market,  veni- 
son sells  at  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
pound.  At  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
meat  is  bought  by  hotels  and  restaurants. 
In  New  York  City  venison  has  sold  for 
as  high  as  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
raising  the  meat  for  the  market  is  the 
fact  that  many  States  enforce  a  rule  that 
"all  game,  whether  wild  or  in  captivity, 
is  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  State." 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
raising  deer  for  the  market  can  be  made 
a  profitable  business  wherever  these  game 
laws,  restricting  the  sale  of  the  meat, 
can  be  modified.  Roseberry  freely  gave 
the  information  that  the  deer  farm  had 
been    a    profitable    business,    interesting 
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and  simple  to  manage.  The  common 
variety  of  Virginia  deer,  such  as  com- 
prises his  herd,  requires  less  feed  and 
attention,  he  said,  than  any  animal  ex- 
cept the  razor  back  or  the  "Irish"  goat. 
Most  of  the  time  it  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  the  herd  anything  at  all — though  it 
would  take  a  farmer  with  a  much  har- 
der heart  than  Chalmer  Roseberry  has 
to  keep  from  giving  the  fawns  half  an 
ear  of  corn  apiece  once  a  day. 

During  the  winter  all  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  deer  in  condition  is  a  little  corn 
or  bran,  with  some  pea,  hay,  or  clover. 
From  April  to  November  they  range 
over  Roseberry 's  fifteen  acres  of  wood- 
lot  and  meadow,  about  two  thirds  of 
which  is  planted  with  white  clover,  or- 
chard grass,  and  blue  grass.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple. 

"But  what  was  the  expense?",  we 
asked.  Suppose  that  he  was  writing  a 
Deer  Farmer's  Guide  for  the  use  of  city 
folks  who  were  thinking  of  coming  to 
the  country  to  take  up  deer  farming  as 
a  business  venture? 

Few  men  could  supply  such  informa- 
tion better  than  Roseberry.  His  neigh- 
bors never  speak  of  him  to  a  stranger 
without  shaking  their  heads,  grinning  a 
little,  and  remarking,  "He's  a  case. 
Beats  all!"  He  is  deaf,  even  to  shout- 
ing, yet  by  learning  to  read  lip  motions 
he  can  carry  on  conversation  of  the  live- 
liest sort.  His  business  interests  are  so 
varied  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  to  be  called  a  farmer  or  a  pro- 
moter. 

Besides  owning  the  deer  farm  and  a 
"reg'lar"  farm  of  corn  and  wheat,  he 
successfully  raised  twenty  acres  of  peas 
last  season — a  new  crop  for  the  moun- 
tain country.  As  an  adjunct  to  this,  he 
has  bought  a  pea  sheller  as  large  as  a 
threshing  machine.  He  owns  and  op- 
erates a  sawmill  and  a  sorghum  mill. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  mechanics  in  the  county,  work- 
ing either  in  wood  or  metal.  He  is  a 
clever  photographer,  and  before  he  lost 
his  hearing  was  considered  a  musician  of 
more  than  average  ability. 

That  he  has  a  captain  of  industry's 
imagination  and  plenty  of  initiative  to 
go  with  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  un- 
daunted by  Ozark  hills,   he  is  using  a 
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forty  horse-power  gasoline  traction  en- 
gine to  take  the  place  of  horses,  wher- 
ever possible.  With  this  engine  he  har- 
rowed a  field  in  one  morning  that  with 
horses  doing  the  work  would  have  re- 
quired two  or  three  days.  And  with 
the  engine  doing  delivery  service  he 
hauls  from  his  saw  mill  as  a  full  wagon 
load  four  thousand  feet  of  lumber  at  a 
time. 

"The  deer  farm  is  an  ideal  invest- 
ment," Roseberry  answered  to  our  ques- 
tion. "The  greatest  expense  connected 
with  it  is  the  cost  of  fencing." 

We  looked  across  the  road  from  the 
Roseberry  house  and  its  two  log-cabin 
barns  at  the  fence  of  the  deer  farm — 
rough,  unpainted  oak  pickets  seven  feet 
high.  In  this  timber  country  the  owner 
of  a  sawmill  would  not  be  put  to  much 
expense  on  that  account.  But  he  re- 
peated his  assertion  emphatically. 

"If  you  mean  to  ask  what  is  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  farm  that  takes 
the  most  time  and  trouble — that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter,"  he  said.  "In  raising 
deer  for  pets,  the  fawns  must  be  taken 
from  the  does  at  five  or  ten  days  old 
and  raised  'by  hand,'  that  is  to  say,  fed 
on  cow's  milk  twice  a  day,  or  they  will 
never  be  tame.  If  they  run  with  the 
does  at  this  stage  they  will  be  as  wild 
as  if  they  were  raised  in  the  wildest  ra- 
vine in  the  mountains.  I  shut  them  up 
in  little  crates  in  this  period  or  else  turn 
them  out  in  the  front  yard,  carefully 
guarding  the  gate. 

"After  a  month  or  so  of  this,  their 
wildness  is  gone  for  good.  I've  made 
pictures  to  show  how  tame  they  are.  A 
little  girl  of  four  or  five  years  old  may 
hug  them  with  one  arm  and  feed  them 
with  the  other.  I  have  the  pictures  to 
prove  it.  They're  docile  and  gentle  pets ; 
and  certainly  there  isn't  any  other  ani- 
mal nicer  to  look  at.  So  far  as  feeding 
goes — since  that's  the  question  that  seems 
to  worry  you  all  the  most — I'll  tell  you 
that  a  deer  will  eat  mighty  near  anything 
that  a  goat  will  except  tin  cans  and 
paper." 

Roseberry's  hired  man  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  shelled  corn  over  the  palings  and 
half  a  dozen  fawns  dashed  down  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill  to  pick  up  the  ker- 
nels.    Then  the  hired  man  sawed  off  a 
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liberal  chew  of  twist  tobacco  and  passed 
it  through  the  palings,  whistling  softly 
to  attract  the  fawns'  attention.  One  of 
them  promptly  trotted  over  to  the  fence 
and  ate  the  tobacco  with  what  appeared 
to  be  great  relish.  That  was  sure 
enough  proof,  the  hired  man  said,  that 
this  deer  was  tame  and  civilized. 

"There  isn't  much  more  that  I  can 
tell  you  about  this  branch  of  my  farm- 
ing," Roseberry  apologized.  "You've 
heard,  perhaps,  that  I'm  working  on  a 
sight  of  other  things?" 

He  walked  briskly  away  to  other 
work.  The  hired  man  and  some  of  the 
neighbors  stayed  to  finish  the  story — to 
tell  us  other  facts  that  Roseberry's  mod- 
esty had  made  him  neglect  to  mention. 
One  of  these  is  that  he  is  the  only  man 
in  McDonald  or  Newton  counties  who 
isn't  afraid  to  enter  that  deer  park 
without  a  club,  a  pitchfork,  or  firearms. 
Evidently  they  are  not  all  as  gentle  as 
the  one  the  little  girl  fed.  He  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  made  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  tame  Old  Buck. 

Old  Buck  on  the  Rampage 

The  deer  recently  nearly  killed  one 
person  of  ubiquitous  disposition  who  in- 
sisted upon  entering  the  park  in  spite 
of  warnings.  On  another  occasion  he 
knocked  down  one  of  Roseberry's  neigh- 
bors and  tore  the  man's  clothing  to 
shreds  before  the  owner  of  the  deer  farm 
could  interfere.  One  day  Roseberry 
drove  his  rumbling,  popping  traction  en- 
gine past  the  park  and  Old  Buck  in 
terror  leaped  the  top  of  the  paling,  more 
than  seven  feet  high,  without  touching. 
The  fence  of  split  rails  that  divides  the 
park  is  only  four  or  five  feet  high  and 
is  used  even  by  the  fawns  for  hurdle 
practice. 

Another  time  when  the  buck  was  on 
a  rampage,  school  in  the  neighborhood 
was  adjourned  until  he  was  lassoed. 
The  man  who  threw  the  rope  made  the 
confession  afterwards  that  he  would 
never  undertake  the  job  again  for  love 
or  money.  Once,  however,  Old  Buck 
tamely  allowed  himself  to  be  captured 
by  a  woman.  She  found  him  in  her 
front  yard,  and  not  knowing  his  dark 
record,  saw  only  that  he  appeared  to  be 


thirsty  and  brought  him  a  pail  of  water. 
Then  while  he  drank  she  tied  him  to  a 
tree  and  telephoned  to  town  to  ask  what 
to  do  next.  When  she  found  out  who 
he  was  she  nearly  fainted  at  the  thought 
of  her  own  boldness. 

More  inspiring  than  these  accounts, 
artd  with  the  true  spirit  of  adventure  in 
it,  is  the  story  of  Willie  Cole.  Willie 
is  only  ten  years  old,  small  for  his  age, 
red-haired,  and  an  orphan.  If  Lewis 
Carroll  had  ever  met  him,  there  might 
have  been  a  boy  rival  to  the  fame  of 
Alice  who  took  that  trip  to  Wonder- 
land! 

Willie  Cole  stood  outside  the  palings 
of  the  deer  park  one  July  afternoon 
feeding  little  handfuls  of  corn  to  the 
fawns.  He  knew  all  about  fawns,  how 
when  they're  little  they're  spotted,  and 
then  the  spots  wear  off  and  horns  sprout 
on  the  bucks.  Willie  knew  all  this  and 
that  the  greatest  principle  in  deer  farm- 
ing is  to  keep  the  fences  fixed. 

But,  for  all  the  dignity  of  his  years 
and  experience,  he  had  never  yet  been 
inside  the  deer  park  without  Chalmer 
Roseberry  along,  and  that  was  humiliat- 
ing and  tantalizing  in  the  extreme  to  a 
boy  of  Willie's  independence.  So  he 
decided  that  afternoon  that  he'd  explore 
wonderland.  Peering  between  the  pal- 
ings, he  saw  that  Old  Buck  was  sleeping 
near  the  crest  of  the  hill.  This  is  what 
happened,  as  described  in  Willie's  own 
words : 

"I  dumb  the  fence  an'  hopped  down. 
Nobody  was  lookin'  an'  there  wasn't  any 
one  comin'  down  the  road.  I  kept 
plumb  clost  to  the  fence  a  spell,  till  the 
01'  Buck  was  back  of  yon  hill.  I  'lowed 
I  wasn't  scart  at  all,  an'  I  says  to  my- 
self I'll  show  some  other  kids  round 
these  parts  what  a  real  banter  is.  'Nen 
I  sneaked  up  on  tiptoe  till  I  got  yon 
side  of  a  tree  where  the  Ol'  Buck  was. 
I  'low  he  reckoned  I  was  a  razor  back. 
'Men  I  reached  out — an'  out — an' — 
touched  one  of  his  horns. 

"I  wasn't  scart  till  then.  But  when 
I  touched  that  horn  it  felt  just  like  a 
'lectric  wire.  I  was  co  scart  I  shivered 
and  couldn't  yell.  An'  when  I  tried  to 
sneak  away  again  I  just  couldn't.  My 
legs  started  a  runnin'  an'  I  couldn't  stop. 
Ol'   Buck  he  woke  up  an'  snorted,  an' 
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about  the  time  I  bumped  into  the  fence 
I  heard  him  takin'  after. 

"I  jus'  natcherly  bumped  my  shins 
black  an'  blue  gettin'  over;  an'  I  lit  on 
the  other  side  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 
'Nen  I  set  up  an'  put  my  thumb  up  to 
my  nose  an'  wiggled  my  fingers.  'Nen 
I  yelled  'Stung!'  There  ain't  another 
kid  in  Stella's  ever  done  my  banter." 

Only  one  chase  in  the  deer  park  ever 
was  more  remarkable  than  this.  That 
was  last  autumn  when  Chalmer  Rose- 
berry  went  seining  for  a  fawn.  Rarely 
does  his  imagination  indulge  in  a  freak- 
ish notion,  and  he  still  maintains  that 
the  idea  was  good,  but  the  net  was  too 
weak  to  prove  it. 

One  of  the  young  fawns  somehow  had 
managed  to  escape  the  deer  farmer  when 
he  took  the  others  away  from  the  does 
to  inclose  them  in  the  crates  and  put 
them  through  the  simple  process  of  tam- 
ing by  feeding  them  by  hand.  It  had 
run  wild  a  month  before  he  organized  a 
party  of  twenty  men  of   the   neighbor- 


hood to  catch  it.  When  the  hunters 
spread  out  in  long  lines  the  fawn  dashed 
between  and  enjoyed  the  sport  as  much 
as  a  playful  dog.  When  they  closed  in 
on  him  in  a  corner  he  evaded  them  by 
skillful  dodging. 

Finally,  Roseberry  conceived  the  idea. 
He  came  back  to  the  park  grinning  and 
threw  a  long  seine  on  the  ground.  The 
men  cornered  the  fawn  once  more,  and 
with  the  seine  as  a  fence  again  closed  in. 
Twice  when  the  deer  appeared  to  be 
caught  he  made  a  few  lightning-quick 
jabs  with  his  feet,  tore  holes  in  the  net, 
and  plunged  through  before  the  men 
could  reach  him. 

In  the  end,  Roseberry  caught  him 
without  assistance.  He  sneaked  up  with 
infinite  patience  and  caution  while  the 
fawn  was  sleeping  and,  lunging  forward, 
seized  him  by  the  hind  legs.  The 
struggle  that  followed  would  have  been 
an  inexpressible  joy  to  the  moving  pic- 
ture man ;  no  battle  ever  fought  before 
had  more  intensity  and  swiftness.     Rose- 
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berry's  clothing  was  torn  to  rags  and 
his  face,  arms,  and  hands  covered  with 
mud  and  blood  before  he  triumphed. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  capture  these 
animals  without  a  club.  Roseberry 
fights  deer  with  his  hands  with  the 
same  success  that  Marshal  Abernathy  of 
Oklahoma  deals  with  wolves,  only  the 
two  men  attack  from  different  quarters. 

Before  we  left  to  race  north  in  the 
dark  to  catch  'a  train  for  the  East,  Chal- 
mer  Roseberry  returned  to  leave  one 
more  suggestion. 

"If  deer  were  to  be  raised  only  for 
venison,  even  the  work  of  'feeding  by 
hand'  would  be  eliminated." 

If  the  State  game  laws  were  amended 
a  little  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 


to  sell  the  meat,  deer  farming  for  the 
market  might  become  as  profitable  for 
the  man  who  owns  hill  lands  and  wood 
lots  as  stock  raising  is  for  the  man  of 
the  prairies.  The  varieties  best  suited 
for  such  a  purpose  are  the  Virginia  or 
white-tailed  deer  and  the  wapiti,  or 
Rocky  Mountain  elk. 

Roseberry,  the  practical-minded 
dreamer,  has  thought  the  matter  over 
long  and  carefully  and  says  he  can't  see 
a  thing  in  the  way  except  laws.  So  if 
deer  farms  continue  to  prosper  and  in- 
crease in  number,  and  if  the  prices  of 
pork  and  beef  continue  to  rise,  it  may 
soon  be  possible  to  buy  venison  as  cheap- 
ly as  to  purchase  the  present  meat-mar- 
ket staples. 


COMPENSATIONS 
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WHILE  the  proposition  has  been 
argued  pro  and  con  by  literary 
societies  and  before  various 
other  assemblages  of  erudite  minds,  with 
the  balance  of  proof  shifting  either  way, 
the  fact  that  it  is  uniformly  stated,  "Re- 
solved, That  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
anticipation  than  in  realization,"  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  statement  as  true.  What  follows 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  add  to 
countless  others. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a 
party  which  journeyed  to  a  remote  town 
in  Wisconsin,  fishing.  The  spot  where 
we  had  chosen  to  establish  our  camp  was 
still  twenty  miles  away,  and  the  last  leg 
of  the  trip  we  made  in  a  spring  wagon. 
The  roadway  along  which  we  were 
driven  led  at  times  over  hillsides  at  a  per- 
ilous angle;  at  others  it  took  us  through 
virgin  forest  where  the  way  was  so  nar- 
row that  notches  had  been  cut  in  the 
trees  to   allow   the   passage  of  hubs  of 


vehicles ;  at  still  others  we  followed  it 
among  the  ruins  of  splendid  pines  that 
had  been  laid  low  by  fire. 

Occasionally  a  lake  would  shimmer  off 
in  the  distance  through  the  rain  which 
was  falling  heavily.  The  trees  and  bush- 
es were  deftly  colored  by  the  first  frosts 
of  September. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  in  the  rain. 
During  the  succeeding  two  weeks  the 
only  variation  of  the  monotonous  down- 
pour was  an  occasional  wind  which  blew 
with  a  force  to  whip  the  surface  of  the 
lakes  into  myriad  whitecaps.  The  water 
dripped  through  our  tent  constantly,  it 
soaked  our  bedding,  and  so  completely 
damaged  our  larder  that  for  days  we 
were  without  food. 

But  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
before  that  set  for  our  departure  the  sky 
cleared.  Another  member  of  the  party 
and  I  speedily  set  out  for  Bass  Lake, 
which  we  knew  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  camp.     We  reached  it  after  success- 
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fully  following  a  blind  trail,  which  is  no 
little  accomplishment,  you  will  under- 
stand, if  you  know  what  a  blind  trail  is. 
As  they  speak  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  it  is 
not  a  path,  not  even  a  poor  one.  It  con- 
sists of  a  broken  branch  here,  a  peculiar- 
ly shaped  tree  there,  a  swamp  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  all  along  you  must  fight 
your  way  through  the  underbrush. 

Bass  Lake  was  set  in  the  heart  of  the 
pine  forest.  At  places  the  banks  rose  nar- 
rowly, as  if  artificially  constructed,  hold- 
ing the  water  at  a  level  several  feet  above 
the  ground  outside.  In  the  center  was 
an  island,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  quite  round.  Upon  it  great 
pines  grew  thickly,  their  foliage  at  the 
top  considerably  wider  than  the  ground 
at  the  base.  My  companion  named  it  a 
"woman's  bonnet,"  likening  the  pine 
branches  to  great  aigrettes. 

The  fish  were  small-mouth  bass,  and 
they  responded  promptly  to  the  invitation 
we  extended  through  small  spoons  and 
bucktails.  Never  did  fish  fight  more  vi- 
ciously. Sixty  and  eighty  feet  away  they 
would  literally  balance  on  the  water  on 
their  tails,  and  the  rattle  of  the  spoons 
came  to  us  distinctly.  Few  of  them  got 
away.  Our  instinct  was  quite  as  much 
primitive  as  that  of  the  finished  angler. 
We  were  hungry.  By  mid-afternoon  the 
clouds  which  had  been  glowering  for 
hours  had  approached  almost  to  the  tree 
tops,  and  drove  us  away. 


Reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  outing, 
I  recall  that  we  were  effectively  away 
from  civilization,  and  that  at  times  is 
good  for  a  man.  We  received  no  letters, 
no  papers,  no  messages  of  any  kind.  We 
saw  no  one.  We  were  above  and  beyond 
the  petty  cares  of  business,  and  we  would 
not  allow  thoughts  to  intrude  of  what 
might  happen  in  our  absence. 

Our  hardships  were  but  a  novelty, 
after  all.  Our  rest  had  been  more  than 
complete ;  it  had  been  intense.  Our 
health,  mentally  and  physically,  had  been 
amazingly  improved.  Those  were  true 
compensations. 

Through  the  several  succeeding  sea- 
sons plans  for  a  return  to  Bass  Lake 
went  awry.  Then  came  the  news  that 
the  pines  had  been  cut  away  and  that 
Indians  to-day  are  encamped  about  those 
waters,  doing  bead  work  in  winter  and 
building  birch-bark  canoes  for  visitors  in 
summer. 

Bass  Lake,  if  it  still  exists,  instead  of 
having  broken  its  narrow  banks  to  make 
of  hundreds  of  surrounding  acres  and  of 
itself  a  marsh,  as  seems  quite  likely,  with- 
out the  pines  would  be  a  disappointment. 
I  prefer  to  remember  it  as  it  appeared 
to  us  when  first  we  put  our  heads 
through  the  tangled  brush  along  its 
banks,  a  revelation  and  a  paradise  for  the 
man  with  a  rod  and  reel,  and  even  the 
man  with  reel  and  rod  is  forbidden  long 
to  dwell  in  paradise. 
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Photo  by  Paul  Thompson. 

A    WOMAN    GOLF    CHAMPION. 

Miss  L.  B.  Hyde,  of  the  South  Shore  Field  Club,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  is  the  champion  of  the  New  York 
Women's  Metropolitan  Golf  Association  for  1910. 
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NEW    YORK    TO    PHILADELPHIA    AND    RETURN    BY    AEROPLANE. 

On  June  13th,  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  in  a  Curti-s  biplane,  flew  from  Governor?  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Philadelphia,  landing 

in  Philadelphia  and  once  on  the  return  trip.     Actual  flying  time  for  the  172  miles  was  209  minutes.    This 

photograph  was  taken  as  train  and  aeroplane  passed  through  and  over  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF    PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 

GARTH  PEVENSEY,  representative  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  on  a  trip  into  the 
Northwest,  meets  a  young  lady  in  a  restaurant  at  Prince  George  who  piques  his 
curiosity.  Later  he  obtains  permission  from  his  newspaper  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
of  Miwasa  on  a  tour  over  his  wilderness  diocese.  As  he  is  preparing  for  the  journey,  a 
request  comes  that  he  should  call  upon  a  Mrs.  Mabyn  at  another  hotel.  There  he  sees 
again  the  girl  of  the  restaurant  and  learns  that  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  wilderness  on  some 
mysterious  errand  and  desires  him  to  take  her  under  his  charge  until  she  can  join  the  Bishop 
at  Miwasa  Landing.  On  the  way  to  the  landing,  Nick  Grylls,  a  notorious  and  powerful 
"free-trader"  of  the  district,  is  attracted  to  Natalie,  the  young  lady.  Garth  resents  his  over- 
tures and  Grylls  sets  himself  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Garth.  At  the  Landing  Natalie  has 
further  encounter  with  Nick  Grylls,  in  which  the  latter  is  much  worsted.  She  and  Garth 
start  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat.  On  the  way  Natalie  tells  the  reason  for  her  trip  into 
the  wilderness.  She  was  married  in  a  burst  of  girlish  folly  to  Herbert  Mabyn,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  who  went  straight  from  church  to  train  to  make  a  home  in  the  Northwest.  As  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him  in  weeks  Natalie  was  now  on  her  way  to  find  and  reclaim  him. 
The  steamboat  runs  aground  and  Garth  and  Natalie  continue  their  journey  in  a  half-breed's 
wagon.  They  miss  the  Bishop  again  and  buy  a  boat  for  the  trip  up  the  river.  At  Caribou 
Lake  they  meet  a  white  boy  who  gives  Natalie  his  shack.  While  resting  there  a  York  boat 
comes  up  the  river  manned  by  half-breeds.  Garth  and  Natalie  decide  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney on  this  boat  and  Charley  insists  on  going  with  them. 


CHAPTER    X 

On     Caribou     Lake 


SROM  sundown  until  daybreak 
the  ki-yi-ing  and  the  beating 
a  of  the  stick-kettle  on  the  shore 
desecrated  the  stillness  of  the 
night  with  scarcely  an  inter- 
mission. The  wind  having 
gone  down,  shortly  after  daybreak  Hool- 
iam  sent  word  to  Garth  that  he  would 
like  to  start.  They  were  ready  in  a  few 
minutes.  At  the  sight  of  Charley's 
bundle  with  the  others,  Hooliam 
scowled  and  muttered  in  Cree. 

"Says  he  can't  take  me,"  said  Charley. 
Garth    flushed    angrily.      "This    was 
all   it   needed,"    he   burst    out.     "What 
reason  does  he  give?" 

"No  reason,"  said  Charley  coolly. 
"Just  talks  foolish." 

Hooliam  added  something  with  a 
great  show  of  plausibility. 

"Says  he  hasn't  got  room,"  said  Char- 
ley with  a  laugh. 

"Rubbish!"  said  Garth.  "You  tell 
him  he  takes  the  three  of  us  or  none ! 
Give  it  to  him  strong!" 

Upon  receipt  of  this  ultimatum,  Hool- 


iam, shrugging,  turned  away,  and  the 
three  of  them  boarded  the  Loseis.  Run- 
ning out  two  pairs  of  clumsy  sweeps, 
which  were  no  more  than  good-sized 
trees  a  little  flattened  at  one  end,  they 
laboriously  pulled  out  of  the  river.  Be- 
fore them  the  lake  stretched  to  the  hori- 
zon as  smooth  and  colorless  as  a  lightly 
frosted  pane.  Loons,  herons,  and  a 
little  kind  of  gull;  duck  in  pairs  and 
squadrons;  flocks  of  brown  geese  and 
shining  white  swans  wheeled,  sailed,  and 
swam  about  them  in  countless  numbers. 

When  they  had  rowed  upwards  of  a 
mile  into  the  lake  a  mighty  discussion 
suddenly  arose  among  the  crew.  The 
oarsmen  ceased  their  labors  to  take  part 
in  it.  Eight  wetted  brown  forefingers 
were  held  aloft. 

"They're  scrapping  about  whether 
there's  any  wind,"  Charley  explained. 

To  a  white  man's  senses  there  was 
no  sign  of  wind,  nevertheless  the  oars 
were  run  in,  the  cargo  shifted,  and  the 
heavy  mast  with  infinite  labor  stepped 
amidships  and  guyed.  Hooliam  looked 
on  indifferently  from  the  stern,  idly 
swinging  his  great  sweep  back  and  forth. 
Finally  a  dirty  square  sail  was  raised. 
It  declined  to  belly  or  flap  in  the  slight- 
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est  degree,  but  the  breeds,  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  done,  lay  around  the 
boat,  preparing  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
luxurious  ease.  They  amused  them- 
selves by  tempting  the  water-fowl  close 
with  imitations  of  their  cries  and  pop- 
ping at  them  ineffectively  with  their 
twenty-two   "trade-guns." 

Garth  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could. 
"Look  here!"  he  said  at  length  to 
Charley.  "Ask  him  how  long  this  is 
going  to  last." 

Charley  translated.  Hooliam  looked 
sagely  astern,  spat,  and  answered  in 
Cree. 

"He  says  there'll  be  a  breeze  by-and- 
by,"  said  Charley. 

The  scarcely  veiled  insolence  of  this 
reply  caused  Garth  inwardly  to  fume. 
However,  reflecting  that  after  all,  Hool- 
iam ought  to  know  more  about  naviga- 
tion than  he,  he  possessed  his  soul  in 
patience  for  another  half  hour.  There 
was  still  no  sign  of  wind  and  it  was 
growing  very  hot  in  the  sun.  Garth, 
setting  his  jaw,  drew  out  his  watch. 

"Tell  him  I'll  give  him  just  fifteen 
minutes  longer,"  he  said  quietly.  "If 
we're  not  under  way  by  that  time  there's 
going  to  be  trouble." 

Hooliam  received  the  message  with 
apparent  indifference.  Garth  held  his 
watch  in  his  hand.  Three  minutes  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time,  he  had 
Charley  convey  a  final  warning  to  the 
breed.  Hooliam  suddenly  became  vol- 
uble and  expostulatory. 

"He  says  the  boys  won't  work  when 
there's  a  breeze  coming  up,"  said  Char- 
ley. 

"You  tell  him  then  that  I  will  take 
command  of  this  boat  and  run  her  my- 
self," said  Garth. 

At  the  last  moment  the<  orders  were 
hastily  given.  The  mast  was  reluctant- 
ly taken  down  and  hung  over  the  side, 
the  cargo  was  shifted  back,  and  the 
sweeps  run  out.  The  breeds  rowed 
half-heartedly,  with  furtive  scowls  for 
the  moon-i-yas  who  made  them  work. 

After  a  couple  of  hours,  during  which 
they  covered  a  scant  three  miles,  a 
breeze  did  spring  up  from  astern,  where- 
upon the  whole  business  of  raising  the 
mast  was  gone  through  with  again. 
Little    by    little    it    freshened    and    the 


Loseis  began  to  forge  ahead,  making  a 
pleasant  little  murmur  under  her  fore- 
foot. The  hearts  of  the  three  passen- 
gers rose  in  unison. 

But  they  had  not  sailed  two  miles 
more,  when  the  exasperated  Garth  dis- 
covered that  Hooliam  was  slyly  edging 
his  craft  inside  a  point  of  the  shore.  At 
first  the  breed  unblushingly  denied  any 
intention  of  stopping,  but  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  he  could  not  round 
the  point  without  hauling  down  the  sail, 
he  coolly  admitted  that  he  was  going  to 
land. 

"What  for?"  Garth  demanded. 

"They're  going  ashore  to  spell — to 
cook  and  eat,"  Charley  explained. 
"Hooliam  says  there's  no  other  place  to 
land   in   fifteen  miles." 

Garth  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

With  the  characteristic  prodigality  of 
the  breeds,  an  enormous  fire  was  built 
upon  the  shore,  over  which  their  tea 
was  boiled  furiously  in  an  iron  pail  and 
their  dried  moose  meat  stewed  a  little 
less  tough  than  moccasins.  At  a  little 
distance  the  three  passengers  made  their 
own  preparations  for  lunch. 

To  Garth  it  seemed  as  if  they  took  an 
interminable  time  to  prepare  and  eat 
their  simple  meal,  and  afterwards  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  from  the 
way  they  loafed  about  that  they  were 
soldiering,  as  a  result  of  Hooliam's  low- 
voiced  encouragement.  They  grinned 
with  childish  impudence  at  the  scowl- 
ing moon-i-yas.  At  last  Hooliam  pro- 
duced a  pack  of  cards  and  a  game  of 
"jack-pot"  was  started  on  the  shore. 
This  was  frank  defiance,  and  Garth 
took  instant  action. 

"Put  up  those  cards!"  he  commanded. 

The  boys  laughed  and  looked  at  Hool- 
iam. 

"Get  on  board  the  boat,"  Garth  or- 
dered, through  Charley. 

Hooliam's  eyes  bolted,  but  he  made  no 
move.  With  the  sheer  perversity  of  a 
child  or  a  savage,  he  insisted  that  there 
was  no  wind,  even  while  the  ripples 
were  washing  the  stones  at  his  feet. 

Garth,  thoroughly  exasperated,  picked 
up  his  rifle.  His  eyes  glinted  danger- 
ously. "There's  something  behind  this 
nonsense!"  he  cried.  "And  I'm  going 
to   stop    it!      You   let   him   understand 
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that  if  he  opposes  me  any  further  I  have 
eleven  cartridges  in  the  magazine  of  this 
rifle,  and  I  would  think  as  little  of 
bringing  him  down  as  that  wavy  up 
there!" 

A  wild  swan,  most  difficult  of  marks, 
was  sailing  high  overhead.  Garth,  as 
he  spoke,  took  aim  and  fired,  and  the 
great  bird  dropped  like  a  plummet  in  the 
shallow  water  off  shore. 

Loud  exclamations  of  admiration 
broke  from  the  boys.  Three  of  them 
dashed  enthusiastically  into  the  water  to 
contend  for  the  honor  of  bringing  back 
the  prize.  Garth  builded  better  than  he 
knew.  The  boys,  while  scarcely  under- 
standing the  threat,  were  instantly  im- 
pressed with  the  successful  shot,  and 
with  it  Garth  established  himself  once 
and  for  all  in  their  eyes.  They  instinc- 
tively began  to  carry  the  things  on  board 
as  he  had  ordered,  and  in  the  end  the 
scowling  Hooliam  was  obliged  to  follow 
them  on  board  or  be  left  behind. 

As  they  were  getting  under  way  again, 
Garth  observed  Hooliam  busy  with  the 
sail.  When  it  was  hoisted,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  taken  a  reef  in  it. 

"Shake  it  out!"  Garth  commanded. 

Hooliam  shrugged  and  protested. 

"He  says  the  mast  isn't  strong," 
Charley  translated.  "This  heavy  wind 
will  carry  it  away,"  he  says. 

"Just  now  he  said  there  was  no 
wind,"  Garth  said.  "Let  her  go,  and 
if  anything  breaks  we'll  mend  it." 

Hooliam,  in  a  long  harangue,  de- 
manded to  know  through  Charley  if 
Garth  would  pay  for  the  damage.  For 
answer  Garth  merely  picked  up  his  rifle, 
and  the  reef  was  let  out  in  a  hurry. 

In  all  this  there  was  something  more 
than  mere  savage  perversity ;  Hooliam,  it 
was  clear,  had  an  urgent  private  reason 
for  wishing  to  delay  the  journey.  He 
had  not  sufficient  command  of  his  fea- 
tures to  hide  his  chagrin  at  the  failure 
of  his  several  attempts  and  sulked  all 
afternoon.  Garth  sat  with  his  weapon 
across  his  knees  and  his  steady  gaze 
never  wandered  far  from  the  steersman. 
Hooliam  was  compelled  to  hold  the  Lo- 
seis to  her  course,  and  by  four  o'clock, 
the  wind  holding  light  and  steady,  they 
had  covered  about  thirty  miles  of  their 
journey. 


About  this  time  the  mast  of  another 
boat  was  discovered  showing  above  the 
bank  of  a  creek  on  shore.  The  usual  ex- 
cited discussion  arose — this  time  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  craft.  Finally  the 
Loseis' s  prow  was  turned  toward  the 
shore.  Garth  demanding  an  explana- 
tion, Hooliam,  more  obsequious  now, 
said  that  it  was  Phillippe's  boat  on  the 
way  out,  and  he  had  messages  to  deliver 
him  from  their  common  employers  at  the 
Landing.  Garth  suspected  another  ex- 
cuse, but  he  was  very  reluctant  to  in- 
terfere with  the  real  business  of  the 
North,  and  since  it  was  almost  time  to 
spell  for  another  meal,  he  decided  to 
make  no  objections. 

With  true  half-breed  impetuosity  they 
chose  the  worst  place  in  miles  on  which 
to  beach  the  Loseis.  Her  forefoot  was 
run  on  a  bar  fully  two  hundred  yards 
off  shore,  and  communication  was  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  laborious  wading, 
waist-deep,  to  and  fro.  The  moment 
she  touched,  the  entire  crew  and  the 
skipper,  dropping  everything,  dashed  pell- 
mell  for  the  beach  and  across  the  inter- 
vening sand  to  the  camp  of  the  other 
boatmen  on  the  shore  of  the  creek.  The 
passengers  ferried  themselves  ashore  in 
the  Flat-iron ,  which  had  been  stowed, 
much  against  Hooliam's  will,  on  board 
the  Loseis. 

After  supper  as  time  passed  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  returning  crew, 
Garth  sent  Charley  after  Hooliam  with 
a  peremptory  message.  Hooliam  re- 
turned, cap  in  hand,  his  whole  attitude 
changed.  He  expressed  a  willingness 
to  start  immediately,  but  deprecatingly 
pointed  out  that  a  storm  threatened  and 
apologized  for  the  unseaworthy  condi- 
tion of  the  Loseis.  This  time  he  had 
reason  on  his  side,  for  angry  clouds  were 
heaped  about  the  setting  sun  and  the  orb 
itself  was  peering  luridly  between  parted 
curtails  of  crimson  rain. 

Garth,  still  suspecting  him,  was  yet 
taken  at  a  disadvantage.  He  thought 
of  Natalie  on  board  the  shelterless  Lo- 
seis in  a  rain  storm  and  finally  an- 
nounced his  wish  to  remain  where  they 
were  for  the  night.  Hooliam  smirked 
demurely  in  ill-concealed  satisfaction 
and  all  returned  to  the  Loseis  for  what 
was  needed  during  the  night. 
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Garth  pitched  his  camp  under  the 
shelter  of  a  line  of  willows  marking 
the  edge  of  higher  ground  along  the 
wide  waste  of  sand.  The  two  crews 
with  their  ceaseless  tom-tom  on  the  shore 
of  the  creek  were  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
away.  Natalie  was  made  comfortable 
in  her  tent,  and  Garth  and  Charley,  col- 
lecting a  pile  of  firewood,  covered  it 
with  a  tarpaulin  against  the  coming  rain. 
Charley,  who  had  slept  during  the  after- 
noon, was  to  watch  until  two  o'clock, 
and  Garth  covering  himself  with  a  piece 
of  sailcloth,  lay  down  at  the  door  of  the 
tent. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  no  more 
than  fallen  asleep  when  Charley  shook 
his  shoulder  to  awaken  him. 

"It's  one  o'clock,"  the  boy  said:  "I 
think  something  has  happened  in  the 
camp  over  there.  They  quieted  down, 
but  now  they  have  started  up  again  and 
built  up  their  fire.  Looks  to  me  as  if 
somebody  had  come.  Thought  I'd  bet- 
ter wake  you,  while  I  sneaked  over  and 
took  a  look." 

Charley  was  gone  more  than  an  hour. 
Returning,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  circle  of  the  firelight,  Garth  saw 
by  his  face  that  something  important 
was  in  the  wind. 

"I  was  right,"  the  boy  said.  "Nick 
Grylls  has  come.  He  showed  up  in  a 
canoe  with  a  breed,  and  sent  him  back. 
Nick  and  Hooliam  went  outside  the 
camp  and  talked  by  themselves.  I  lis- 
tened from  behind  a  willow  bush. 
Nick  Grylls  knows  a  lot  more  Cree  than 
I  do  and  I  couldn't  understand  every- 
thing, but  I  got  the  gist  of  it.  Nick 
was  giving  Hooliam  hell  all  around ! — 
first  for  making  him  paddle  all  night — 
it  seems  Hooliam  ought  to  have  waited 
for  him  at  that  point  where  we  spelled 
this  morning — and  then  for  bringing 
me.  That  was  the  sorest  touch,  for 
Nick  knows  I  understand  Cree.  He 
said  it  upset  all  his  plans." 

"It  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  Na- 
talie and  me  that  we  had  you  to-day!" 
Garth  put  in. 

The  boy  blushed  with  pleasure. 

"Go  on,"  Garth  said. 

"Grylls  was  pretty  mum  about  these 
plans  of  his,"  Charley  continued.  "I 
guess  he  only  lets  Hooliam  know  part. 


I  caught  just  a  word  or  two.  One 
thing  was  clear;  you're  his  mark.  I 
made  out  there  was  to  have  been  a  row 
at  the  Point  and  you  were  to  have  been 
put  out  of  business  so  you  couldn't  keep 
on  with  this  journey.  Then  Nick  was 
to  happen  along  as  if  by  accident,  you 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  half-breeds  a. 
Swan  River  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
Nick  was  going  to  do  the  friendly  act 
and  help  Natalie  on  her  way. 

"I  bet  she  never  would  have  got 
there!  In  some  way  Nick  has  learned 
all  about  Natalie,  for  he  seems  to  know 
where  she's  going  and  what  for.  Any- 
way, you  put  his  scheme  to  the  bad  by 
winning  over  the  boys,  and  he's  hot 
about  it. 

"He  acted  queer,  too,"  Charley  went 
on.  "The  first  thing  he  asked  was  if 
Natalie  was  well,  and  his  voice  sounded 
crying-like.  Say,  he's  changed  alto- 
gether from  the  hearty  old  sport  that 
used  to  travel  through  the  country  like 
a  lord,  handing  out  cigars.  He's  losing 
flesh.     I  think  he's  a  bit  touched." 

When  the  boy  finished,  Garth  took  a 
turn,  breathing  deeply  and  finally  re- 
turning to  the  fire,  sought  that  trusty 
counselor  his  pipe.  "I'm  glad  he's 
turned  up,"  he  said  coolly.  "This  is 
more  like  fighting  in  the  open.  And, 
thanks  to  you,  I'm  well  warned." 

He  smoked  awhile  in  silence.  "I  sus- 
pect I'll  have  my  work  cut  out  for  me 
to-morrow,"  he  resumed  reflectively. 
Presently  he  gripped  Charley's  shoulder 
and  searched  the  boy's  face.  "I'd  be 
thankful  to  have  you  along,  old  fellow," 
he  said,  "but  I  don't  think  I  have  any 
right  to  let  you  in  for  this.  This  man 
is  very  powerful  in  the  country  and  he 
can  spoil  all  your  chances.  You'd  bet- 
ter go  back  with  Phillippe.  Neither 
Natalie  nor  I  would  ever  blame  you  for 
that." 

The  boy  turned  away  his  head.  "I 
— I  can't  talk  about  it,"  he  faltered. 
"If  you  go  on  that  way  you'll  have  me 
crying  like  a  girl!  You  could  talk  all 
night  and  it  wouldn't  do  any  good! 
What  do  you  think  I  am!  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  miss  the  fun!" 

Garth  laughed.  "Turn  in,"  he  said 
briefly.  "You'll  need  all  the  sleep  you 
can  get." 
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CHAPTER   XI 

The   Fight    in    the    Storm 

GARTH  and  Natalie  were  won- 
dering next  morning  with  what 
kind  of  a  face  Nick  Grylls 
would  greet  them.  He  was  the  last  to 
come  off  to  the  boat.  Hooliam  took 
possession  of  the  punt  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  bring  him  aboard,  but  Garth, 
determined  not  to  allow  the  slightest 
act  of  insolence  to  pass  unchallenged  to- 
day, curtly  ordered  it  back,  and  the  fat 
trader  was  obliged  to  wade  out  like  the 
breeds  and  scramble  over  the  side  of  the 
Loseis — a  very  undignified  reentrance 
upon  the  scene. 

His  demeanor  was  remarkable.  All 
the  way  out  from  the  shore  he  had  prob- 
ably been  shaping  the  character  in  which 
he  meant  to  make  his  bow.  He  threw 
a  leg  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  affecting 
all  his  old,  blustering  heartiness,  but  the 
first  sight  of  Natalie  and  Garth  await- 
ing himr  wholly  self-possessed  and  un- 
concerned— they  had  determined  in  ad- 
vance not  to  stoop  to  the  pretense  of  any 
surprise  at  seeing  him — pricked  him  like 
a  blown  bladder.  His  eyes  bolted ;  he 
nodded  at  them  askance;  and  he  mum- 
bled the  words  he  had  been  intending  to 
shout.  Catching  sight  of  Charley  di- 
rectly, he  attempted  to  carry  off  his  dis- 
comfiture by  assuming  an  added  boister- 
ousness. 

"Hello,  Charley !"  he  cried.  "What's 
the  good  word,  boy?" 

"Hello,  Mr.  Grylls,"  returned  Char- 
ley with  a  demure  grin  that  was  highly 
creditable  to  his  powers  of  dissimulation. 
"Where  did  you  drop  from?" 

Grylls  guffawed  with  an  overdone  as- 
sumption of  a  man  at  his  ease.  "Oh, 
I  got  a  sudden  call  up  to  the  Settle- 
ment," he  said  in  a  tone  meant  to  reach 
Garth's  ears.  "Got  a  big  deal  on  to 
sell  out  my  posts  on  the  Spirit.  I  over- 
took you  folks  last  night  and  sent  my 
canoe  back.  Thought  I  might  as  well 
save  money.     Have  a  cigar?" 

"Thanks,"  said  Charley.  The  boy 
lighted  it  elaborately  and  commended 
the  quality  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

"You're  all  right,  kid!"  cried  Nick 
clapping  him  on  the  back.     "I  tell  you 


I'm  blame  glad  to  have  a  white  man  to 
talk  to  on  the  way  up" — this  with  a  side 
glance  at  Garth.  "What  are  you  do- 
ing away  from  home  at  this  season?" 

"Grub  running  low,"  said  Charley 
readily.  "Had  to  go  to  the  Settlement 
for  a  fresh  supply." 

"Well,  you  go  to  Jonesy  of  the 
French  outfit,"  bellowed  Nick,  "and  tell 
him  to  give  you  my  prices!" 

The  day's  journey  was  uneventful. 
Grylls  kept  himself  forward  of  the  mast 
and  made  no  attempt  to  address  either 
Garth  or  Natalie.  Indeed,  he  appeared 
to  ignore  their  presence  on  the  boat  al- 
together, which,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  the  distance  separating  them, 
was  not  without  its  ridiculous  side. 
Garth,  refusing  to  be  deceived  by  this 
apparent  indifference,  kept  himself  quiet- 
ly on  the  alert.  The  breeze  continued 
favorable  but  very  light  and  the  day 
waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  By  nightfall 
they  had  covered  perhaps  another  thirty 
miles  of  the  way. 

There  had  been  one  "spell"  on  shore, 
during  which  Garth  and  Natalie  elected 
to  remain  on  board,  satisfied  with  a  cold 
lunch.  No  further  offers  were  made  by 
Hooliam  to  delay  the  journey;  indeed, 
such  was  now  their  apparent  anxiety  to 
complete  it  that  it  was  announced  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  they  would  sail  all 
night.  They  did  not  even  wait  to  eat 
their  supper  on  shore,  but  brought  it  off 
from  the  fire  in  a  wading  procession  of 
frying  pans  and  steaming  pails. 

A  lovely  night  succeeded.  The  vel- 
vety floor  of  heaven  was  strewn  lavishly 
with  bright  stars,  and  later  the  moon, 
just  past  the  full,  rose  out  of  the  lake 
astern  and  hung,  a  lovely,  pale  globe,  in 
the  eastern  sky.  The  breeds  fell  asleep 
one  by  one,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
jabbering,  the  ki-yi-ing,  and  the  madden- 
ing stick-kettle  were  stilled.  The  Lo- 
seis hovered  over  the  lake  with  her  gi- 
gantic wing  spread,  like  some  great  bird 
of  the  night.  The  only  evidence  that 
she  moved  at  all  was  the  flecks  of  foam 
that  drifted  slowly  astern  under  the 
counter. 

Charley  had  constructed  a  little  niche 
for  Natalie  among  the  freight  astern — 
a  bale  of  blankets  serving  for  a  seat, 
with  a  tall  box  inclined  behind  it  for  a 
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back  to  lean  against.  She  had  insisted 
that  Charley  share  it  with  her,  and  the 
boy  had  sat  beside  her  too  blissful  to 
speak.  In  the  end  they  both  fell  asleep, 
and  Natalie's  head  dropped  on  his  shoul- 
der. In  his  dream  the  boy  smiled  se- 
raph ically. 

Garth  watched  them  kindly  and  very 
enviously,  and  for  the  moment  wished 
that  he,  too,  were  a  boy  whom  she  need 
not  take  seriously.  There  was  no  sleep 
for  him.  He  sat  on  the  narrow  seat 
encircling  the  stern,  with  his  back 
against  the  gunwale,  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  could  watch  the  steersman 
elevated  on  his  little  platform,  while  on 
the  other  side  he  was  prepared  for  any 
demonstration  from  the  bow.  The 
steersman's  name  was  Aleck.  Nick 
Grylls  and  Hooliam  were  together 
somewhere  forward  of  the  mast;  in  the 
darkness  Garth  could  not  place  them. 

Garth's  rifle  lay  across  his  knees — he 
would  have  given  it,  with  much  to  boot, 
for  the  quicker  and  handier  revolver. 
He  was  painfully  aware  that  nothing 
would  suit  Nick  Grylls's  purpose  so  well 
as  to  knock  him  swiftly  on  the  head 
and  heave  his  body  overboard.  He 
shrewdly  suspected  that  some  such  in- 
tention was  the  reason  for  this  night 
sail.  It  is  easy  to  seek  danger;  to  ride 
at  it  with  a  shout,  the  pulses  leaping — 
but  to  wait  for  it ;  to  wait  motionless  in 
the  still  dark  for  an  attack  that  may  be 
delivered  one  knows  not  when  nor 
whence — that  is  the  great  ordeal. 
Garth  clenched  the  stem  of  his  pipe  hard 
between  his  teeth  and  with  a  resolute 
effort  of  his  will  put  down  the  hysteria 
that  will  at  such  a  time  constrict  the 
stoutest  throat. 

The  first  interruption  of  the  awful 
stillness  came,  not  from  man,  but  from 
the  elements.  All  around  the  western 
horizon  clouds  mounted  so  swiftly  and 
imperceptibly  that  neither  Garth  nor  the 
helmsman  was  aware  of  what  was  pre- 
paring, until  they  had  reached  the  ze- 
nith. Caribou  Lake  is  known  for  its 
swift  and  terrible  summer  storms.  A 
sharp  crack  of  thunder  was  their  first 
warning.  Aleck  shouted,  and  dark 
forms  arose  here  and  there  from  their 
resting  places.  Garth  swallowed  a  sob 
of  relief  for  the  diversion.     The  storm 


might  be  playing  right  into  Nick  Grylls's 
hand,  but  one  could  face  the  bustle  and 
uproar  with  renewed  courage. 

The  sail  was  brought  clattering  to  the 
deck,  a  couple  of  sweeps  were  hastily 
run  out,  and  the  Loseis  was  pulled  for 
the  nearest  point  of  the  shore.  With 
true  breed  seamanship  she  was  beached 
on  a  steep  and  stony  incline  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  point.  Garth  tried  his  best  to 
make  their  folly  clear  to  them,  but  none 
of  the  crew,  least  of  all  Hooliam,  re- 
tained presence  of  mind  to  comprehend. 

With  united  strength  the  breeds 
dragged  her  up  as  far  as  they  could, 
which  was  but  little,  and  went  through 
the  business  of  driving  stakes  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  and  lashing  the  stern- 
post  between.  Garth  threw  up  his 
hands  in  helpless  exasperation.  Tar- 
paulins and  sails  were  spread  over  the 
cargo  and  lashed  down.  Charley  made 
Natalie  snug  with  a  tarpaulin  roof  over 
her  seat.  Garth  commanded  him,  no 
matter  what  might  happen,  not  to  leave 
her  side. 

The  storm  came  roaring  down  the 
lake  like  a  vast  animate  being,  and  there, 
in  their  exposed  position,  smote  them 
hip  and  thigh.  Each  crash  of  thunder 
fell  forth  right  upon  the  echo  of  the  last 
and  the  lightning  played  like  wicked 
laughter  on  the  face  of  the  destroying 
heavens.  Then  came  the  rain,  with  pit- 
iless, whistling  whips  that  lashed  the 
water  and  bit  cruelly  into  exposed  flesh. 
Every  man  on  board  save  one  instantly 
dived  under  the  sailcloths,  and  Hooliam 
was  the  first  to   seek  shelter. 

Only  Garth  dared  not  relax  his  watch 
in  the  open.  He  maintained  his  place 
with  his  back  against  the  stern,  a  piece 
of  tarpaulin  across  his  knees  to  keep  his 
gun  dry,  and  his  eyes  bent  forward  in 
the  boat  whence  any  move  must  be  made 
on  him.  So  sure  was  he  that  Grylls 
would  attack  him  under  the  cover  of 
the  storm  that,  braced  to  receive  him, 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  tumult 
that  roared  about  his  ears.  The  wind 
tore  his  hat  off  and  the  cold  rain 
drenched  him  to  the  skin. 

Before  him,  the  lightning  luridly 
showed  up  the  trees  on  the  shore,  writh- 
ing horridly,  and  the  wet  mast  and  the 
guy  ropes  were  often  wreathed  in  faint, 
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bluish  flames.  The  Loseis  forward, 
with  her  irregularly  piled  cargo  and  the 
crouching  forms  under  the  sailcloths, 
presented  a  thousand  shifting,  fantastic 
shapes  in  the  playing  flashes,  and  Garth 
had  a  score  of  false  alarms.  In  the  end 
his  enemy  crept  almost  upon  him  undis- 
covered. 

By  the  light  of  a  great  blaze,  which 
held  all  the  earth  and  the  heavens  sus- 
pended in  flames  for  a  moment,  Garth 
suddenly  saw  revealed,  a  crouching  fig- 
ure and  a  hideous  distorted  face  no  more 
than  six  feet  from  his  own.  In  the 
blinding  glare  it  was  outlined  with  a 
horrid  clearness;  in  its  grossness  and 
bestial  hatred  less  human  than  demoni- 
acal. 

Garth,  snatching  up  his  rifle,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  but  before  he  could  point  it, 
Grylls  had  flung  himself  upon  him  and 
his  mighty  arms  were  squeezing  Garth's 
ribs  into  his  lungs.  The  useless  weapon 
dropped  to  the  deck.  Grylls,  trusting  to 
his  enormous  strength,  was  unarmed ;  he 
wished  to  crush  his  adversary  without 
leaving  obvious  traces  of  violence.  No 
word  was  spoken  by  either. 

They  swayed  on  the  narrow  seat  en- 
circling the  stern,  and  all  sound  of  the 
little  human  struggle  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  dreadful  uproar  of  the  elements. 
Natalie  and  Charley,  but  three  yards 
away,  heard  nothing.  Grylls  was  the 
stronger,  and  Garth  contented  himself 
with  a  dogged  resistance,  trusting  to  his 
better  wind  to  serve  him  in  the  end. 
Meanwhile  the  Loseis  was  continually 
heaved  under  their  feet  and  dropped 
heavily  on  the  stones  by  the  mounting 
breakers,  and  they  maintained  a  footing 
with  difficulty.  Nick  ceaselessly  strained 
to  force  Garth  to  his  knees.  Failing,  he 
lifted  him  clear  of  the  deck.  At  the 
same  instant  the  boat  lurched  drunkenly 
and  they  pitched  overboard  together. 

Somehow,  they  gained  their  feet  and 
stood,  still  locked  together,  while  the 
tumbling  waves  boiled  around  their 
waists  and  sucked  at  their  knees.  But 
Garth  had  struck  his  head  on  the  gun- 
wale in  falling;  his  senses  were  slipping 
away  and  nausea  overcame  him.  He 
tried  to  cry  out,  but  the  feeble  sound 
was  lost  at  his  lips.  Nick  forced  him 
slowly  down  until  the  water  broke  over 


his  head.  Garth  was  dimly  conscious  of 
hearing  him  laugh — no  one  knew;  and 
the  explanation  next  day  would  be  so 
simple !  But  the  wholesome  chill  of 
the  water  rolling  over  his  head  revived 
the  swooning  Garth.  He  collected  his 
forces  for  a  last  effort  and  suddenly 
wrenching  his  shoulders  from  under 
the  hands  that  pressed  them  down,  he 
gained  to  his  feet,  and  his  hands  seized 
upon  Grylls's  throat. 

It  was  the  big  man's  vulnerable  point, 
and  a  subtle  sweetness  flooded  Garth's 
breast  as  he  felt  him  begin  to  fail. 
Foul  living  was  telling  in  the  end. 
Grylls  struggled  for  his  breath  in  loud, 
strangling  sobs  and  Garth  could  hear  his 
bursting  heart  knock  at  his  ribs.  The 
smith's  arms  of  him  little  by  little  soft- 
ened of  their  steely  strength;  he  strove 
in  vain  now  to  lift  Garth  off  his  feet. 
Garth,  cool  and  strong  again  and  al- 
ways waiting,  let  him  tire  himself.  He 
disdained  to  call  for  help  now ;  he  even 
relaxed  his  grip  of  the  thick  throat  a 
little.  It  was  not  necessary  to  strangle 
the  man,  for  he  had  done  for  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  waves  broke  with 
ever-increasing  violence  on  the  frail  bul- 
wark two  bodies  offered  to  their  impet- 
uous course,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  moments  when  they  would  both  be 
beaten  down.  Grylls's  knees  weakening 
under  him  first,  down  they  went,  Garth 
uppermost,  and  the  water  seizing  them, 
still  gripped  together,  they  were  rolled, 
over  and  over  and  finally  flung  up  on 
the  stones. 

Stunned,  bruised,  and  breathless  as  he 
was,  Garth  was  still  able  to  free  himself 
from  the  automatic  grip  of  the  other 
man's  arms,  but  Grylls  lay  motionless. 
Briefly  satisfying  himself  that  the  man 
still  lived,  Garth  dragged  him  out  of 
reach  of  the  waves  and  letting  him  lie 
in  the  driving  rain,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  boat. 

The  Loseis  was  in  a  bad  way.  The 
waves  under  her  stern  had  lifted  the 
driven  stakes  as  easily  as  pins  are  drawn 
from  a  cushion.  She  had  immediately 
swung  broadside  on  the  beach,  and  the 
waves,  crashing  under  her  counter,  were 
driving  over  her  in  clouds  of  spray, 
while  her  bottom  heaved  and  gave  and 
pounded  sickeningly  on  the  stones.     No 
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one  on  board  required  to  be  told  that  a 
very  little  of  this  would  separate  every 
plank  of  her  from  her  aged  ribs.  The 
breed  boys  appeared  one  by  one  from  un- 
der the  coverings  and,  standing  about 
dazed  and  careless  of  the  downpour, 
waited  to  be  told  what  to  do.  There 
was  no  sign  of  Hooliam. 

Garth  climbed  painfully  on  board. 
Searching  for  the  degenerate  captain,  he 
stepped  on  something  soft  and  a  hollow 
groan  issued  from  beneath  the  sailcloth. 
He  threw  it  back  and  dislodged  the  pal- 
pitating Hooliam  with  a  vigorous  foot. 
The  breed  struggled  to  his  knees,  sup- 
porting himself  by  a  guy  rope.  Just 
then  there  was  a  blinding  flash  and  the 
mast  and  the  wet  ropes  were  wreathed 
again  for  an  instant  in  bluish  flame. 
Partly  shocked,  but  more  from  abject 
fear,  Hooliam  collapsed  with  a  brutish 
moan. 

"Throw  this  carrion  ashore!"  Garth 
commanded  with  strong  disgust. 

The  breeds,  understanding  his  ges- 
ture,, instinctively  obeyed,  and  Hooliam 
was  dragged  over  the  side  and  dropped 
on  the  beach,  not  very  far  from  the 
body  of  his  unconscious  employer. 

"We'll  have  to  save  her  ourselves!" 
shouted  Garth  to  Charley.  "Translate 
my  orders!" 

The  storm  had  a  revolving  tendency, 
and  the  wind  had  now  hauled  to  the 
south,  whence  it  came  shrieking  across 
the  lake  with  unabated  fury.  A  little 
way  ahead,  around  the  shallow  crescent 
of  the  exposed  bay  in  which  they  laid, 
they  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  fre- 
quent flashes  a  point  on  which  the  waves 
were  beating  wildly,  and  beyond  there 
was  a  promise  of  smooth  water  and 
safety.  It  was  only  a  little  way,  scarce- 
ly an  eighth  of  a  mile,  but  the  journey 
was  beset  with  heartbreaking  difficulties. 

"All  hands  ashore  to  push  her  off!" 
cried  Garth. 

The  breed  boys,  welcoming  a  voice 
of  authority  in  that  bewildering  chaos, 
sprang  to  do  his  bidding.  Garth  and 
Charley  set  the  example,  and  the  ten 
backs  were  braced  under  the  lee  gun- 
wale of  the  Loseis,  measuring  their 
sinews  against  the  crashing  blows  of  the 
waves  on  the  other  side.  They  budged 
her   inch   by   inch,    often    thrown    back 


again,  but  at  last  she  floated,  and  there 
they  managed  to  hold  her  for  a  moment, 
rising  and  falling.  Only  one  who  has 
measured  the 'strength  of  the  surf  against 
the  smallest  craft  may  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  their  labor. 

"Aleck's  crew  ahead  with  the  track- 
ing-line," shouted  Garth. 

The  line  is  always  kept  coiled  and 
ready,  hanging  on  the  bow.  Aleck 
seized  it  and,  followed  by  three  others, 
ran  ahead  along  the  beach,  paying  it 
out.  The  four  of  them  slipped  into  the 
harness  and,  digging  their  moccasined 
toes  into  the  beach,  painfully  straight- 
ened their  legs  under  the  pull.  When 
the  Loseis,  answering,  began  to  move 
inch  by  inch  along  the  shore,  Garth  put 
the  remaining  men  on  board  one  at  a 
time,  where,  armed  with  their  poles  and 
braced  almost  horizontally,  they  held  her 
off  the  stones. 

Natalie  had  long  since  deserted  her 
sheltered  nook,  and  heedless  of  the 
drenching  downpour,  watched  them  with 
eager  eyes.  Garth  seemed  everywhere 
at  once,  he  had  even  time  to  shout  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  her,  and  she  longed 
mightily  to  do  something  to  help.  Look- 
ing around,  she  saw  her  chance.  The 
steersman's  long  sweep  lay  along  the 
deck;  she  ran  it  aft  through  its  ring 
in  the  stern-post  and,  pushing  with  all 
her  strength  against  the  stones  astern, 
added  her  mite  to  keep  the  boat  headed 
off.  Garth  shouted  his  approval  and 
Natalie's  heart  waxed  big  in  her  breast. 

Inch  by  inch,  then  foot  by  foot,  they 
won  their  painful  way  along  the  lee 
shore.  Over  and  over,  in  spite  of  the 
six  poles,  she  was  thrown  back  on  the 
stones,  whereupon  they  all  leaped  over- 
board and  put  their  backs  under  her  lee. 
There  was  once  when  Garth's  pole 
snapped  short  and  he  pitched  headlong 
overboard.  He  climbed  back  with  blood 
coloring  the  rain  in  his  face  and  found 
another  pole. 

Again,  approaching  the  point,  the 
four  men  on  the  end  of  the  tracking- 
line,  crawling  slowly  around  the  edge  of 
a  steepish  bank,  were  jerked  into  the 
water  by  a  sudden  heave  of  the  Loseis. 
Instantly  picking  themselves  up,  they 
scrambled  ahead  with  their  line  through 
the    breakers.      Garth's    heart    warmed 
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over  the  half-fed,  half-clad  boys.  Not 
one  of  the  eight  faltered  for  an  instant, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  superhuman 
labors  they  could  still  be  shouting  at 
each  other. 

A  reef  ran  out  beyond  the  point,  and 
how  they  ever  got  her  over  this,  or  how 
long  it  took,  none  could  have  told.  By 
that  time  they  were  merely  insensate 
machines  striving  automatically  against  a 
mighty,  inhuman  adversary.  The  Lo- 
seis's  ribs  yielded  and  trembled  under 
renewed  blows  on  the  stones.  Dizzy 
and  blind  with  fatigue  they  struggled 
ahead,  but  they  would  never  have  made 
it  had  not  the  wind  hauled  still  farther 
around.  Finally  a  wave,  greater  than 
any  preceding,  lifted  them  clear  of  the 
stones  and  dropped  them  in  smooth 
water  inside.  For  a  while,  unable  to 
realize  that  they  had  rounded  the  point, 
they  continued  to  struggle ;  then  the  Lo- 
seis  gently  beached  herself.  The  track- 
ing crew  scrambled  aboard  and  all  hands 
dropped  where  they  stood  for  a  breath- 
ing spell. 

Soon  after  the  storm  showed  signs  of 
abating.  In  the  end  it  ceased  almost 
as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun  and  the 
moon  looked  wanly  forth  as  if  ashamed 
for  the  recent  disturbances  aloft. 
Garth,  thinking  of  Grylls  and  Hooliam 
lying  on  the  beach  around  the  point, 
consulted  with  Charley  as  to  what  had 
better  be  done.  It  took  them  about 
three  seconds  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in 
the  matter. 

"It's  between  eight  and  ten  miles  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,"  Charley  said. 

"Let  them  walk  in  then,"  said  Garth 
coolly. 

Presently  the  same  breeze  resumed  its 
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gentle  course  up  the  lake  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  storm.  Tired 
as  they  were,  it  was  too  good  to  los^ 
and  with  hoisted  sail,  the  Loseis  fc  ^ed 
through  the  rapidly  subsiding  waters, 
with  Charley  at  the  helm.  The  breed 
boys  asked  no  questions.  Having  raised 
the  sail,  they  promptly  fell  asleep. 
Hooliam  they  had  little  regard  for  any- 
way, and  Grylls  they  may  have  supposed 
was  still  somewhere  under  the  sailcloths. 
In  three  hours  they  had  reached  Grier's 
Point,  the  navigable  head  of  the  lake, 
and  all  hands  slept  until  long  after  sun- 
rise. 

Garth  and  Natalie,  meeting  in  the 
daylight,  exclaimed  each  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other,  Natalie  with  remorse- 
ful sympathy  that  she  had  not  sooner 
learned  the  extent  of  Garth's  bruises  and 
Garth  with  delighted  wonder  at  the 
freshness  of  her.  Natalie  was  like  the 
lake  in  the  early  sunshine ;  neither 
showed  the  slightest  trace  of  a  storm 
overnight. 

While  they  were  at  their  breakfast  on 
the  shore,  a  deplorable  figure,  ashen- 
cheeked  and  shamed,  came  shuffling  out 
of  the  bush.  The  eight  breeds  instantly 
set  up  a  merciless,  derisive  jeering.  It 
was  Hooliam.  He  bore  in  his  hands  a 
little  bottle  and  a  bank  bill.  Wretched 
as  he  was,  his  eyes  glinted  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  sight  of  the  York  boat  safe 
and  sound  on  the  shore.  He  went  to 
Garth. 

"Nick  Grylls  in  the  bush,"  he  said 
dully,  pointing  back.  "Him  sick  bad. 
Maybe  him  die.  Him  give  five  dollar 
for  drink  of  whisky." 

Garth  filled  the  bottle  from  his  flask. 
"Put  up  your  money,"  he  said  curtly. 
ntinued.) 


BIRDS  AND  A  BROICEN  LEG 
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EN  with  broken  legs  are 
nuisances !  They  cause 
all  manner  of  trouble  to 
those  who  are  forced  to 
endure  their  society,  are 
hard  to  handle,  an  un- 
pleasant responsibility  at  the  best,  and,  I 
suppose,  are  something  of  a  misery  to 
themselves.  These  facts  it  took  experi- 
ence to  teach  me.  I  remember  the  les- 
son pretty  well. 

Harry  was  a  good  shot  of  a  philosoph- 
ical kind.  Also,  he  was  no  small  pota- 
toes as  a  shooting  companion,  until  he 
acquired  the  ornithological  bee  and  be- 
gan looking  at  everything  through  the 
blighting  telescope  of  scientific  research. 
Of  course  it  was  his  leg  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  retrogression,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  how  ruinous  of  suc- 
cess and  sport  are  game  "pins."  Since 
that  little  excursion  of  ours,  Harry  has 
confined  his  hunting  efforts  to  near- 
home  ventures  with  magnifying  glasses 
and  cameras. 

But  it  is  not  what  he  is,  it's  what  he  was 
and  did  that  concern  me  most  in  this 
yarn.  He  was  deliberately  slow  about 
most  things  and  mathematically  exact 
about  everything.  I  suppose  at  times  I 
have  seen  him  shoot  eighty  per  cent  at 
ducks  from  a  blind,  and  at  another  time  I 
sat  across  a  salt  pond  from  him  and  saw 
him  debating  with  himself  as  to  the  best 
moment,  mathematically  speaking,  to  fire 
at  three  willet  that  were  trying  their 
level  best  to  fly  down  the  barrel  of  his 
gun.  On  this  occasion,  after  deliberately 
lifting  his  twelve  gage  to  them  twice,  he 
dropped  it  hastily  without  firing  at  all, 
and  yanking  a  piece  of  paper  from,  his 
pocket  began  some  fool  calculation  to  de- 
termine the  relative  chances  of  having 
killed  all  three  of  them  during  various 
stages  of  their  sweep  within  gunshot. 


My  loud  curses  turned  to  words  of 
blessing  only  when  the  birds  swung  into 
my  own  stool  and  gave  me  the  chance 
of  a  pretty  double.  Later  when  in  no 
uncertain  terms  I  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  Harry  as  to  why  he  hadn't  shot, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  determine  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
bag  them  as  they  were  coming  in,  as 
they  were  dropping  to  stool,  or  as  they 
wheeled  to  retreat.  All  of  which  proves 
conclusively  that  Harry  is  a  profound 
student  of  opportunity. 

Speaking  of  students  of  opportunity, 
I  guess  I  wasn't  one  when  I  accepted 
the  chance  to  buy  the  Emma  F.  The 
Emma  F.  masqueraded  under  the  guise 
of  a  perfectly  good  twenty-six  foot  cat- 
boat,  and  was  everything  that  a  perfect- 
ly good  boat  should  not  be.  Outside 
her  paint,  she  looked  first  rate,  but  under 
it  you  could  push  your  thumb  through 
her  planking  almost  anywhere  if  you 
pushed  hard  enough.  Also,  her  decks 
were  warped  and  leaked,  and  she  was 
hogged,  buckled,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

However,  she  would  sail,  if  you  call 
sailing  any  snail-like  movement  inspired 
by  wind,  and  when  I  helped  Harry 
aboard  and  lifted  his  broken  leg  after 
him  in  the  dark  of  that  September  morn- 
ing, she  had  a  spanking  full  sail  breeze 
in  which  to  exhibit  her  faults. 

We  were  going  to  the  Inlet  after 
snipe,  shore  birds,  or  whatever  name  you 
want  to  call  those  long-legged  waders 
of  the  beaches,  the  yellowlegs,  the  wil- 
let, and  the  black-breasted  plover.  The 
Inlet  was  five  miles  distant,  but  we  had 
a  free  wind  and  with  a  good  breeze  it 
was  not  more  than  an  hour's  run,  even 
for  the  Emma  F. 

Now  to  get  back  to  Harry's  leg.  It 
had  been  broken  two  months  before  in 
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the  somewhat  prosaic  operation  of  step- 
ping off  a  street  car  backwards,  an  idio- 
syncrasy of  pedestrianism  occasioned  no 
doubt  by  absorption  in  mathematical 
operations.  Somehow  in  setting  the  in- 
jured member  the  doctor  had  miscued 
slightly  and  the  result  was  that  it  was 
still  as  stiff  and  unyielding  as  a  crowbar 
and  about  as  useful  for  purposes  of  hu- 
man navigation.  If  Harry  moved  quick- 
ly the  leg  hurt.  If  he  essayed  to  do  any- 
thing with  despatch,  the  leg  grabbed 
hold  of  him  and  made  him  stop.  It 
prevented  him  from  helping  others  to 
help  him,  for  if  you  came  near  it,  it 
twinged.  In  fact  it  dominated  both 
Harry  and  everybody  else  who  ap- 
proached it,  and  the  only  thing  it  did 
not  interfere  with  was  deliberate  con- 
sideration. 

The  first  thing  Harry  did  on  the  boat 
was  to  place  his  sensitive  limb  in  the 
path  of  the  tiller  when  I  jammed  that 
piece  of  steering  apparatus  hard  down  to 
avoid  a  fish  pound  that  loomed  suddenly 
before  us  out  of  the  gray  dawn.  Then 
while  Harry  trembled  fore  and  aft  with 
pain  and  I  rubbed  the  injured  portion 
desperately,  the  boat,  left  to  her  own 
devices,  sagged  off  on  a  sand  bar. 
Some  time  later  when  I  had  pushed  her 
off  with  a  pole  and  Harry  had  bumped 
his  leg  on  the  center-board  trunk,  neces- 
sitating another    delay   while    I    rubbed 


some  more,  we  luffed  up  about  eighty 
feet  from  the  beach  two  miles  west  of 
the  Inlet,  and  dropped  anchor. 

We  were  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
deep  beach  channel  through  which  the 
forty-mile  bay  empties  into  the  ocean  on 
the  ebb-tide  and  through  which  the 
ocean  feeds  back  on  the  flood.  The  tide 
was  just  turning  flood  then  and  it  was 
running  like  a  mill  race.  The  beach 
shelves  off  abruptly  into  thirty  feet  of 
water  there.  Stepping  from  the  shore 
one  goes  out  of  sight  in  the  clear  green 
flood.  Anchorage  is  poor,  for  the  tide 
cuts  away  the  sand  mysteriously,  so  I 
paid  out  all  of  our  eighty  feet  of  cable, 
and  the  Emma  F.  swung  off  shore  to  the 
southerly  breeze. 

Then  I  loaded  our  guns,  stool,  and 
Harry  and  his  leg  into  the  sharpie  (a 
sharpie  I  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  a  crabbed  bayman)  and  rowed  the 
whole  outfit  ashore.  There,  after  nu- 
merous trials,  Harry  decided  that  he 
could  not  walk  in  the  sand,  and  as  we 
found  the  snipe  pond  we  were  to  visit 
was  half  a  mile  nearer  the  Inlet,  I  de- 
termined that  it  would  be  easier  to  row 
to  it  than  to  lug  Harry  on  my  back. 

By  the  time  we  pushed  off,  the  tide 
was  singing  along  the  sand.  It  took 
me  nearly  half  an  hour's  rowing  dead 
against  it  to  cover  the  distance.  But  we 
got  there  at  last,  and  all  the  unpleasant- 
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ness  of  the  toil  vanished  at  once  as  I 
clambered  out  of  the  boat.  Before  us 
a  broad,  tide-washed  stretch  of  wet  mud 
and  sand  flared  southward  for  half  a 
mile  to  the  hazy  sand  dunes  that  stood 
watch  against  the  ocean  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  beach.  Occasional  tufts  of 
coarse  beach  grass  lifted  above  the  mud- 
dy waste.  Scattered  pools  of  water  left 
by  the  last  tide  gleamed  red  and  gold 
in  the  rising  sun,  and  from  the  narrow, 
muddy  depression  in  the  shore  that  let 
in  the  tides  and  through  which  they 
crawled  back  to  the  bay,  a  gray  squall  of 
small  shore  birds,  ring  necks  and  least 
sandpipers,  took  wing  and  swept  back 
toward  the  pond  hole  at  our  approach. 

"Some  class  to  this,"  grunted  Harry. 
"I  think  I  can  calculate  how  we  can 
get  some  birds,  big  ones,  to-day." 

"Algebra  or  trigonometry?"  I  retort- 
ed, selecting  an  opaque  pool  of  water 
and  setting  out  the  decoys  around  it, 
head  to  wind,  as  all  stool  should  be  set, 
with  ten  inches  of  wooden  leg  between 
them  and  the  mud.  Shore  bird  stool 
should  be  set  rather  higher  than  their 
living  counterparts  stand,  as  they  make 
a  better  showing  when  raised  well  above 
the  drab  ground.  Also,  they  should 
be  pretty  well  spread  and  inclined  at  a 
slight  angle  forward,  which  gives  them 
a  more  lifelike  appearance  than  if  set 
straight  upright  and  lends  that  sugges- 
tion which  all  waders  have  of  being 
about  to  tilt  forward  to  pick  up  a 
mollusc  or  sand  flea. 

I  set  ours  after  the  most  approved 
fashion  and  then  turned  my  attention  to 
the  blind.  There  is  nothing  finicky 
about  the  long-billed  wanderers  of  the 
beaches.  They  are  born  with  none  of 
the  suspicions  of  the  wild  ducks  and 
that,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  their  con- 
stant decrease  in  numbers.  You  need 
no  elaborate  blinds  for  them. 

A  bunch  of  dead  grass  or  of  seaweed 
thrown  loosely  together,  a  square  box  or 
a  log  of  driftwood  to  sit  on,  and  the 
ability  to  keep  quiet  when  birds  are  in 
sight,  and  your  head  and  shoulders  can 
remain  sticking  gawkily  above  your 
flimsy  shelter  without  doing  harm.  Of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  blind  and  de- 
coys, you  must  be  able  to  whistle,  or  if 
you   cannot   perform   creditably   in   this 


line,  you  must  have  an  artificial  whistle, 
for  many  are  the  shore  birds  that  have 
been  lured  to  their  doom  by  a  cleverly 
executed  imitation  of  their  own  shrill, 
melodious  notes. 

I  found  a  hummock  of  dry  sand  near 
the  stool  and  at  the  same  time  close  to 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  built  a  rough 
seaweed  blind  on  it.  To  this  I  lugged 
Harry  on  my  back  and  saw  him  com- 
fortably settled. 

"Now,"  said  he,  adjusting  his  leg, 
"I'll  stay  in  the  blind,  and  you  go  down 
to  the  big  Inlet.  It's  only  two'  miles 
and  any  birds  you  put  up  will  come 
back  here  and  give  me  a  shot.  You'll 
have  a  chance  to  make  some  '  sneaks ' 
yourself." 

I  tried  to  argue,  but  it  was  no  use. 

"I  know  more  about  sniping  in  a 
minute  than  you'll  ever  know,"  declared 
Harry,  "so  beat  it." 

Such  egotism  merited  no  answer,  but 
before  I  went  I  warned  him. 

"Harry,"  I  said,  "you  see  that  sharpie 
on  the  shore  there.  Well,  I've  pulled 
her  up  as  far  as  I  can,  but  the  tide  is 
rising  fast  and  she'll  go  off  unless  she's 
pulled  higher  in  a  little  while.  It's  only 
a  step  over  there.  You  watch  her  and 
when  the  tide  rises,  you  hobble  to  her 
and  get  a  drag  on  her." 

"All  right,"  answered  Harry,  "I 
will." 

Then  I  left  him.  I  plodded  across 
seemingly  endless  rises  of  sand  to  the 
ocean  side  of  the  beach  and  turned  west- 
ward into  the  haze  that  lay  along  it. 
Far  ahead  at  the  edge  of  the  surf  I  saw 
a  dark  object.  I  watched  it  and  saw  it 
move.  I  knew  it  was  a  bird,  a  willet, 
I  thought,  and  I  dropped  back  of  the 
dunes  and  made  a  "sneak."  I  came  out 
behind  a  tall  sand  hill  and  peeped  over. 
Then  I  gasped.  It  wasn't  a  willet,  it 
was  a  long-billed  curlew,  a  whopper, 
and  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  I  had 
ever  seen. 

But  eighty  yards  of  level  sand  beach 
separated  me  from  the  game.  To  get 
within  gunshot  of  the  bird  I  must  de- 
scend over  the  top  of  the  high  dune  in 
plain  sight.  Even  if  I  reached  the  flat 
sand  below  without  alarming  it,  there 
was  no  cover  to  the  edge  of  the  surf,  and 
curlew  are   not  in  the   class  with   yel- 


I  HAD  PUSHED  HER  OFF  WITH  A  POLE. 


lowlegs.  They  are  the  shyest  of  all 
waders. 

I  pondered.  I  must  get  over  the  dune 
somehow.  Down  I  went,  flat  on  my 
stomach  like  a  snake,  and  like  a  snake  I 
wriggled  across  the  level  plain  of  white 
sand  below.  I  had  gone  perhaps  ten 
yards  when  the  bird  took  wing  and 
sailed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
beach,  alighting  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
surf. 

"Huh,"  I  grunted,  "he's  not  so  wild 
as  I  thought." 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  make  the  next 
"sneak,"  which  brought  me  out  behind 
another  dune  opposite  the  curlew.  Again 


I  tried  to  crawl  over  the  bare  sand  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  game  sail 
away  again  and  alight  nearly  half  a  mile 
farther  on.  Two  more  futile  stalks  and 
we  reached  the  point  of  the  beach  at  the 
Inlet.  That  curlew  must  have  had  a 
tremendous  fondness  for  that  stretch  of 
sand,  for  instead  of  skinning  out  for 
other  distant  feeding  grounds  when  I 
finally  drove  him  to  the  end  of  ocean 
shore,  he  rounded  the  point  and  started 
back  east  along  the  bay  side. 

I  have  never  taken  part  in  such  a 
curious  game  of  follow  the  leader.  Tak- 
ing wing  always  before  I  was  within 
gunshot,   sailing   along  the  water  with 
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that  quick,  repeated,  mellow  whistle  of  stepped  on  it  and  a  rusty  nail  ran 
its  kind,  the  great  brown  monarch  of  cleanly  through  my  foot.  And  then  I 
the  waders  led  the  way,  and  skulking,  rounded  the  point  and  came  quickly 
crawling,  searching  for  a  cover  that  was  upon  Harry.  His  gun  was  lying  across 
never  present,  I  followed.  his  knees,   his   arms   were  raised   above 

Hours  had  passed.     Each  stalk  took    his  head  in    the    attitude  of  stretching, 
time,  and  once  when  I   glanced  at  the     and  he  was  yawning, 
sun,  I  saw  it  had  begun  to  wester.     Oc-         "You     dog-fished,     lop-eared,     lucky 
casionally  I  had  heard  Harry's  gun  and     idiot — "     And  then  I  suddenly  stopped, 
knew  that  he  must  be  getting  sport.     I     Like  a  dull    blow   the    remembrance  of 
had  passed  up  two  or  three  small  bunches     something     struck     me.     The  boat !     I 
of  birds,  fearing  to  shoot  lest  the  prize     turned   to   the  shore.     It  wasn't   there, 
that  I  was  after  would  take  fright  and     I  swung  upon  Harry, 
depart  for  good.     At  last,  far  ahead,  I         "Been  asleep,"  he  grinned.     "There's 
noted   a  familiar  contour  to  the  shore,     a  chippie    bird    out    there  I  just  shot." 
It  was  the  depression  through  which  the     He  pointed  to  the  dead  curlew, 
tide  fed  into  the  wet  hole  where  we're         In   that   instant   my   thoughts   found 
Harry  and  the  blind.  expression.     I     didn't    care     about    the 

Gradually  I  closed  in  on  it,  and  the    bird  now.     That  was  the  farthest  thing 
next  time  the  curlew  flushed  still  out  of     from  my  mind. 

range,  it  rose  high  in  the  air,  sailed  over  "Where  is  it — the  sharpie?"  I  roared, 
that  familiar  dent  in  the  shore,  and  He  stared  at  me  foolishly.  And  then 
pitched  with  hooked  wings  toward  the  I  cut  loose  with  everything  in  my  vocab- 
pond.  There  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  I  ulary.  What  I  didn't  call  him  would 
saw  the  bird  crumple.  Harry  had  have  taken  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  Mr. 
gathered  the  fruits  of  my  labor.  Walker,  Messrs.  Standard  and  Century 

With  a  yell  of  disgust  I  started  for-     and  all  the  other  lexicographers  a  life- 
ward,  utterly  ignoring  a  rotting  lemon     time  to  discover. 

crate  half   hidden   in   the   sand   until   I         "Of  all  the  salt-petered,   dub-bottled 

idiots,"  I  fumed. 
"Where  is  that 
sharpie  ?" 

"Oh,  the  sharp- 
ie," Harry  an- 
swered inanely ; 
"that's  right,  the 
sharpie ;  why,  it's 
gone." 

He  explained  that 
he  had  been  sitting 
there  caressing  his 
leg  when  a  swell 
on  the  incoming 
tide  had  lifted  the 
boat  free  of  the 
shore.  He  had  tried 
to  get  up  quickly 
and  of  course  his 
leg  had  twinged. 

"It  twinged  aw- 
ful bad,  and  I  had 
to  stop,"  he  said. 
"I  watched  her  till 
she  got  out  of  sight 
and  then  I  went  to 
before  I  went  I  warned  him.  sleep.     The  whistle 


I    SAT    DOWN    AND    REMOVED    MY    SHOE    WITHOUT    A    WORD. 


of  that  chippie  bird  woke  me  just  in  time 
to  swat  it." 

I  sat  down  and  removed  my  shoe 
without  a  word.  The  hole  in  my  foot 
where  the  nail  went  through  had  begun 
to  pain  and  the  foot  was  swelling  al- 
ready. I  bandaged  it  with  my  handker- 
chief. Then  silently  I  picked  up  the 
stool,  gathered  the  guns,  and  carried 
them  across  the  depression  which  was 
rapidly  filling  with  water.  Five  yellow- 
legs  and  three  willet  lay  in  the  blind. 
Ignoring  them,  I  hoisted  Harry  on  my 
back  and  took  him  across  after  the  guns. 

"Hey,  aren't  you  going  to  pick  up 
that  curlew?"  he  complained.  I  did  not 
reply.  Taking  the  outfit  under  one  arm, 
and  with  Harry  clinging  around  my 
neck,  I  began  the  half  mile  march  back 
to  where  the  Emma  F.  was  moored. 

The  pain  in  my  foot  grew  at  every 
step.  Harry  weighed  a  ton.  The  two 
guns  and  the  stool  dragged  on  my  arm 
like  lead.  But  we  got  there  at  last. 
Then  the  crucial  problem  confronted  us. 
How  were  we  to  get  aboard  the  boat? 
Swinging  on  her  long  cable  to  the  south 
wind,  she  was  a  good  fifty  yards  from 
shore — fifty  yards  of  green  rushing  tide. 
Swim !  There  wasn't  a  chance.  To 
tempt  that  hissing  tide  meant  certain 
death.  Get  a  rowboat!  How?  To  the 
west  lay  the  foaming  inlet  and  utter 
desolation. 


Four  miles  of  lonely  beach  stretched 
eastward  between  us  and  the  lighthouse. 
There  might  be  a  boat  there.  But 
Harry  couldn't  walk  and  my  foot  was 
swelling  worse  every  minute  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  torturing  pain. 

The  prospect  looked  bad.  Harry  had 
lost  his  cheerfulness.  The  jolting  of 
the  long  carry  had  started  the  pains  in 
his  leg  and  his  face  was  white.  The 
sun  had  set  and  darkness  was  not  far 
off. 

I  stared  into  the  twilight  crowding 
along  the  east  to  where  the  sparlike 
hulk  of  the  lighthouse  rose  vaguely 
through  the  dusk.  I  tried  my  foot.  I 
could  barely  stand  on  it.  I  knew  I  had 
no  chance  against  those  four  miles  of 
black  loneliness  and  the  dangers  of  the 
unknown  beach. 

"We're  in  for  it,"  I  said.  "We'll 
have  to  stay  here  and  wait  for  some  one 
to  take  us  off  to-morrow." 

Harry  groaned.  The  wetting  and 
subsequent  chill  had  done  his  injured  leg 
no  good.  It  was  as  stiff  as  a  plank  and 
it  pained  him  badly.  I  was  in  little  bet- 
ter condition.  My  foot  was  swollen  so 
badly  that  my  shoe  seemed  as  if  it 
would  burst  and  the  pain  was  severe. 
To  add  to  our  discomfort  it  began  to 
get  cold  with  that  numbing  chill  of 
black  September  nights,  and  a  drizzle  of 
rain  swept  in  over  the  beach  hills.    The 
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cold  cut  sharply  through  our  light  cloth- 
ing and  the  rain  drenched  us. 

On  hands  and  knees  I  gathered  drift- 
wood and  tried  to  start  a  fire,  but  the 
hissing  gusts  of  rain  put  it  out  and  wet 
my  matches.  We  had  nothing  to  eat — 
had  had  nothing  since  early  morning. 
Our  lunch  lay  fifty  yards  from  us  on 
the  Emma  F.  The  basket  containing  it 
was  wrapped  in  our  oilskins  to  keep  it 
dry.  We  were  just  sixty  yards  from 
comfort. 

A  sharp  point  of  sand  about  two  feet 
high,  covered  with  sparse  beach  grass, 
ran  close  down  to  the  edge  of  the  shore, 
and  against  this  we  huddled  to  escape 
from  the  chill  wind  and  the  drifting 
rain.  We  crowded  close  together  for 
warmth,  and  darkness  rushing  quickly 
in  from  sea,  shut  us  in  with  our  misery. 

I  saw  the  long  finger  of  the  light- 
house lamp  stare  high  over  our  heads 
toward  the  booming  Inlet  and  then  with 
the  hiss  of  the  rain  and  the  sand  in  my 
ears  and  the  exhaustion  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger numbing  me,  I  went  to  sleep.  Once 
I  wakened  and  heard  Harry  mumbling 
about  the  hurt  in  his  leg.  After  that  I 
knew  nothing  but  the  restless  phantoms 
of  my  dreams. 

It  was  still  dark  when  I  sat  up  with 
the  unmistakable   sense    that    something 


was  near.  I  stared  ahead  of  me,  the 
soddenness  of  sleep  still  clogging  my 
eyes.  The  vague  outline  of  a  great 
white  shape  loomed  close  before  me. 
With  a  startled  cry  I  staggered  to  my 
feet.  A  ragged  strip  of  gray  reached 
along  the  horizon.  It  was  the  coming 
dawn  and  against  it  the  shadowy  mon- 
ster slowly  took  shape.  It  was  the 
Emma  F.,  her. stern  just  touching  the 
beach  at  our  feet  and  the  little  waves 
rippling  about  her  rudder.  The  wind 
had  shifted  to  the  north  during  the 
night,  driving  the  storm  out  to  sea  and 
swinging  the  boat  inshore  on  her  long 
cable  until  she  came  to  us  of  her  own 
free  will  on  the  falling  tide. 

I  seized  Harry  and  shook  him,  and 
together  we  crawled  to  the  boat,  for 
neither  of  us  could  walk.  With  toil 
and  infinite  patience  we  pulled  each 
other  on  board.  I  found  the  halyards 
and  hoisted  sail;  Harry  took  the  tiller, 
and  we  headed  her  into  the  rosy  hues 
of  the  sunrise.  Halfway  home  we 
picked  up  the  sharpie  aground  on  a  dry 
sand  bar,  and  took  her  in  tow.  That 
crabbed  bayman  never  knew  what  a 
narrow  escape  he  had. 

Shooting's  good  this  year — but,  well, 
if  you've  got  any  fractures  you  needn't 
come  around ! 


CRUISING  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT 

Jby  lawrence  jLp  Rue 


OTOR  boat  cruising 
need  not  be  restricted  to 
a  large  cruiser.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  most  en- 
joyable trips,  lasting  sev- 
eral days  or  weeks,  may 
be  taken  in  an  ordinary  open  motor  boat, 
and  almost  as  much  pleasure  and  com- 
fort will  be  had  as  though  the  craft 
were  especially  designed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Few  men  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  two  motor  boats  of  different 
types,  and  for  the  average  owner  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty-foot  open  craft  will 
suit  his  all-around  needs  much  better 
than  will  a  bona  fide  cruiser. 

The  latter  is  not  as  well  adapted  for 
use  as  a  pleasure  or  sight-seeing  craft 
as  is  the  open  boat,  from  which  an  un- 
obstructed view  may  be  had  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  deck  space  of  the  cruiser 
is  too  limited  for  a  short,  daylight  trip 
on  which  the  occupants  desire  to  be  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  To  be 
sure,  the  enclosed  cabin  of  the  cruiser 
is  ideal  for  stormy  weather  and  for  sleep- 
ing on  board,  but  the  open  boat  may 
be  made  snug  and  comfortable  by  the 
use  of  a  little  ingenuity  and  a  few  at- 
tachments that  may  be  easily  and  quick- 
ly obtained  and  applied. 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that 
the  open  craft  in  question  will  consist 
of  a  stout  hull  and  a  sturdy,  reliable 
motor,  and  consequently  the  considera- 
tions of  the  transformation  of  this  into 
a  cruiser  will  consist  of  attachments  or 
changes  that  do  not  affect  the  general 
design  of  the  boat  as  a  whole.  By  an 
open  boat  is  meant  one  in  which  the 
cockpit  is  not  enclosed  at  the  sides,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  cruiser,  but  a  top 
of  some  kind  is  necessary  on  any  craft 
in  which  the  party  are  to  live  for  any 
length  of  time.  Many  open  boats  are 
supplied  with  some  sort  of  a  canopy  top 
for  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and 


some  of  these  are  of  the  detachable  type 
such  as  is  used  on  automobiles. 

The  automobile  top,  however,  is  not 
suitable  for  more  than  a  few  days' 
cruise,  as  it  is  seldom  that  sufficient  head- 
room will  be  found  under  it  to  render 
the  interior  of  the  boat  comfortable 
when  entirely  enclosed.  Furthermore, 
it  is  hardly  strong  or  substantial  enough 
to  withstand  a  heavy  gale,  and  while  it 
is  ideal  for  short  trips  along  protected 
waters,  a  more  permanent  arrangement 
is  necessary  for  an  extended  cruise  on 
which  all  manner  of  conditions  will  be 
met. 

The  most  substantial  form  of  per- 
manent canopy  top  is  one  supported  on 
eight  or  ten  stout  stanchions  set  firmly 
into  the  hull  of  the  boat  and  held  by 
strong  screws  to  the  gunwale  and  coam- 
ing. The  top  proper  should  be  made 
of  narrow  matched  pieces  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  stout  canvas.  The 
canvas  should  be  painted  thoroughly, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  waterproof  roof 
which  will  serve  as  overhead  protection 
from  both  sun  and  rain.  The  stan- 
chions should  be  sufficiently  long  to 
raise  the  roof  at  least  six  feet  above  the 
cockpit  floor  and  thus  furnish  ample 
headroom  for  the  occupants.  Hinged 
or  sliding  hatches  should  be  cut  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  this  roof  in  order  to 
afford  an  easy  entrance  to  the  cockpit 
from  a  high  pier  or  wharf. 

A  canopy  top  of  this  kind  will,  of 
course,  be  considerably  heavier  than  the 
light  framework  and  covering  of  the 
automobile  type,  and  for  this  reason 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  set  the  roof 
so  high  above  the  hull  that  the  craft 
will  be  .topheavy.  A  boat  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  long  of  the  type  under 
consideration,  however,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  allow  the  top  to  be 
placed  at  least  six  feet  above  the  cockpit 
floor,  and  if  this  canopy  is  made  of  light 
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material,  it  should  not  give  trouble  even 
in  the  strongest  wind. 

Stout  curtains  of  some  waterproof 
material  should  be  attached  to  the  un- 
derside of  the  canopy  along  its  outside 
edge.  There  should  be  several  sections 
of  these  of  such  a  width  that  they  will 
overlap  a  few  inches  at  the  stanchions. 
These  curtains  should  be  buttoned  to 
each  other  at  the  overlapping  edges  and 
should  be  fastened  to  the  lower,  outside 
edge  of  the  coaming,  near  the  deck,  by 
means  of  hooks  and  grommets,  or  brass 
rings,  worked  into  the  cloth. 

The  curtains  may  be  rolled  up  under 
the  canopy  when  not  in  use  and  held  in 
place  by  short  leather  straps  and  hooks. 
Any  or  all  portions  of  the  cockpit  may 
be  enclosed,  and  a  protecting  section  of 
the  curtain  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful,  even  on  a  fair  day,  when  a  quar- 
tering wind  blows  the  spray  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  boat,  or  when  a  member  of 
the  party  complains  of  a  "draft"  at  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

Getting  Light  and  Air 

There  can  be  no  portholes  with  glass 
windows  in  such  a  cabin,  but  pieces  of 
thin  sheet  celluloid  sewed  into  holes  cut 
in  the  curtains  make  an  excellent  substi- 
tute, and  one  of  these  at  the  bow  in 
front  of  the  wheel  will  allow  the  boat 
to  be  navigated  in  the  stormiest  weather 
with  the  cockpit  entirely  enclosed  and 
the  pilot  as  snug  and  well  protected  as 
any  other  member  of  the  party.  When 
the  boat  is  under  way  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  button  down  all  of  the  cur- 
tains, for  a  part  of  the  cockpit  will  be 
in  the  lee  of  the  wind  and  this  side  may 
be  left  open. 

While  the  boat  is  occupied  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  at  least  a  part  of  one  cur- 
tain open  for  ventilation,  for  the  air  will 
soon  become  unbearably  close  if  the 
cockpit  is  entirely  enclosed.  Conse- 
quently it  is  only  when  the  boat  is  left 
unattended  that  the  curtains  will  be  but- 
toned down  tightly  on  all  sides. 

This  substantial  canopy  has  another 
advantage  over  the  automobile  top  for 
cruising,  in  that  hooks  may  be  screwed 
in  the  cross-pieces  and  stanchions  of 
the  former  and  almost  any  section  of  the 


cockpit  converted  into  a  wardrobe  at 
night.  M  the  cruise  is  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  mosquito,  fly,  or  "punkie"  sea- 
son, plenty  of  mosquito  netting  should 
be  taken  along  to  be  pinned  over  the 
loose  flaps  of  the  curtains  that  are  left 
open  at  night  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

In  the  small  open  cockpit  of  a  boat  of 
this  size,  a  portable  heater  would  not 
only  be  impracticable,  but  unnecessary 
as  well.  Anyone  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience with  a  motor  boat  will  realize 
that  the  engine,  although  cooled  by  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  gives  off  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  when  running 
and  for  some  time  after  it  has  stopped. 
With  most  of  the  curtains  closed,  this 
heat  from  the  motor  can  be  confined  and 
will  make  the  interior  of  the  boat  several 
degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of 
the  outside  air. 

On  an  unusually  cold  night,  the 
clutch  may  be  disconnected  or  the  blades 
thrown  to  neutral,  and  the  motor  may 
then  be  used  as  a  heat  generator  as  often 
as  necessary.  The  motor  is  more  effi- 
cient for  this  purpose  in  the  open  boat 
with  the  curtains  closed  than  it  is  in  the 
cruiser,  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  power 
plant  is  generally  located  in  a  separate 
compartment  and  a  large  amount  of  its 
heat  would  not  reach  the  main  cabin. 

The  sleeping  arrangements  in  an  open 
boat  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  as  com- 
pact as  those  of  a  cruiser;  the  back  of 
the  side  seats  cannot  be  pulled  up  to 
form  an  upper  berth  and  there  can  be 
no  owner's  private  stateroom  provided. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  two  or  three 
to  sleep  comfortably  aboard  a  twenty- 
five  foot  boat,  not  originally  designed 
for  cruising,  on  beds  which,  while  not 
the  softest  or  springiest,  will  at  least  be 
restful  and  can  be  stowed  in  a  small 
space  in  one  of  the  lockers  when  not  in 
use. 

The  construction  of  such  a  bed  is  one 
of  the  things  requiring  a  small  amount 
of  that  ingenuity  necessary  to  convert 
an  ordinary  open  boat  into  a  cruiser, 
which  is  half  the  fun  of  preparing  for 
such  a  trip.  Inasmuch  as  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  cockpit  of  different 
boats  will  vary  to  a  great  extent,  no 
definite  directions  for  making  a  collap- 
sible bed  can  be  given,  but  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  an  average  case  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample may  help  the  novice  the  better  to 
plan  for  such  a  cruise. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  a 
twenty-five  foot  open  boat  of  goodly 
beam  with  the  motor  located  about  amid- 
ships. It  is  probable  that  the  lockers 
and  seats  will  extend  along  the  sides  of 
the  interior  and  around  the  stern,  thus 
leaving  a  considerable  unoccupied  floor 
space  aft  of  the  motor.  You  will  im- 
mediately recognize  this  as  the  logical 
place  for  the  erection  of  a  double  bed  so 
as  to  utilize  the  side  and  stern  locker 
seats. 

Making  Your  Bed 

This  can  best  be  done  by  constructing 
a  framework  and  platform  to  fit  this 
space  between  the  seats  aft  of  the  motor, 
and  you  will  then  have  a  bed  probably 
six  or  seven  feet  long  and  at  least  five 
feet  wide.  The  framework  for  this 
platform  need  consist  of  but  two  long 
sticks  placed  alongside  the  lockers  and 
supported  by  three  or  four  hinged,  in- 
verted, V-shaped  pieces.  If  the  legs  of 
these  pieces  are  held  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart  when  in  use  by  means  of 
hooks  and  eyes,  the  supports  may  be 
folded  together  in  compact  form  when 
you  desire  to  stow  the  bed  in  the  day- 
time. It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you 
to  get  several  boards  and  shape  their 
edges  to  fit  different  sections  of  the 
space  between  the  lockers,  and  if  you 
place  cleats  along  these  boards  at  the 
proper  places,  they  will  be  held  rigidly 
in  position  on  the  framework. 

With  the  platform  in  place,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  cushions 
from  the  rest  of  the  locker  seats,  place 
a  couple  of  blankets  over  them — and  yo'u 
have  a  comfortable  double  bed  compact- 
ly installed  aft  of  the  motor.  If  the 
lockers  do1  not  run  all  the  way  forward, 
a  folding  cot  may  be  placed  here  for  the 
use  of  a  third  person ;  or  a  framework 
and  platform  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed may  be  erected  if  the  seats  ex- 
tend entirely  around  the  cockpit. 

For  a  different  location  of  the  motor, 
you  will  need  to  follow  a  different  de- 
sign of  bed,  or  platform,  but  in  any  event 
the   sleeping   quarters   should   be   raised 


well  above  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  in  or- 
der to  obtain  all  the  fresh  air  possible. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  can 
never  be  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  in 
the  cockpit  several  feet  below  the  coam- 
ing and  that  it  is  here  that  any  gasoline 
vapors  will  collect.  Consequently  do 
not  think  that  cushions  spread  on  the 
floor  of  the  craft  will  serve  as  a  satis- 
factory bed  for  a  night  or  so — the 
double  bed  formed  by  the  platform  is 
worth  all  the  trouble  required  to  make 
it,  even  for  a  single  night's  lodging. 

Of  course,  the  open  boat  cannot  be 
provided  with  a  complete  galley,  but  by 
using  one  of  the  lockers  as  a  storeroom 
for  provisions  and  carrying  along  a  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  stove  such  as  is  used 
on  the  cruisers,  meals  "fit  for  a  king" 
may  be  prepared  with  remarkably  little 
trouble.  The  "trimmings,"  such  as 
tablecloth,  napkins,  and  finger  bowls 
will  be  missing,  but  on  a  cruise  the  lack 
of  such  equipment  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered more  of  a  luxury  than  a  hardship. 
When  in  use,  the  stove  may  be  placed 
on  a  hinged  shelf  in  one  corner  of  the 
cockpit.  The  shelf  should  be  installed 
at  such  a  height  that  the  burner  of  the 
stove  will  come  a  few  inches  below  the 
coaming,  and  the  flame  will  thus  be  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  on  two  sides. 

In  case  the  wind  is  blowing  on  the 
unprotected  side  of  the  stove,  a  piece  of 
canvas,  or  a  curtain,  may  be  rigged  up 
where  necessary,  and  in  this  manner  a 
snug  little  galley  may  be  improvised. 
There  will  be  times,  however,  when  the 
stove  cannot  be  used  on  shipboard  on  ac- 
count of  a  heavy  sea  or  high  wind ;  in 
either  of  these  events,  the  appetites  of  the 
party  must  be  appeased  with  the  ready- 
cooked  canned  goods  which  should  form 
a  part  of  the  commissary  department  of 
every  cruise. 

Extra  propeller  blades,  or  an  entire 
wheel,  should  form  a  part  of  every  cruis- 
ing equipment,  even  though  the  trip  is 
to  be  taken  over  "familiar  ground" — 
and  in  the  event  of  the  latter  proving 
literally  true,  an  extra  "bucket"  or  two 
may  be  the  only  means  by  which  the 
outing  may  be  continued  as  originally 
planned.  If  the  trip  is  to  be  through 
large,  navigable  rivers  and  deep  lakes, 
and   care   is   taken   to   keep  away   from 
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the  shore,  an  accident  to  the  propeller 
is  not  probable,  but  a  submerged  log  or 
a  floating  piece  of  wreckage  may  easily 
accomplish  what  the  absence  of  sand 
bars  or  shoals  would  seem  to  render  im- 
possible. 

The  majority  of  cruises  will  probably 
be  taken  along  Government  waterways 
through  which  there  is  a  known  channel, 
for  few  owners  will  care  to  expose  a 
fine  cruiser  or  an  only  motor  boat  to  the 
dangers  of  unexplored  rivers  and  but 
little-known  lakes.  That  is  reserved 
for  the  campers  and  canoe  cruisers  who 
travel  in  inexpensive  and  shallow-draft 
craft. 

No  matter  how  familiar  may  be  the 
course  along  which  the  trip  is  to  be 
taken,  Government  charts  covering 
every  foot  of  the  waterways  should  be 
one  of  the  essentials  of  every  cruise. 
Such  charts  may  be  obtained  at  the  cus- 
toms or  the  internal  revenue  offices  fpr 
a  nominal  sum  and  show  every  light- 
house, buoy,  shoal,  and  island  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  not  only  the  main 
channel,  but  the  surrounding  waters  as 


well.  It  may  often  happen  that  the 
pleasantest  cruising  will  be  found  in  the 
shallower  water  away  from  the  main 
channel,  and  it  is  for  navigation  of  this 
sort  that  a  chart  proves  itself  almost  in- 
valuable. 

The  first  cruise  taken  by  the  novice, 
whether  it  be  in  a  fully-equipped  cruiser 
or  in  the  ordinary  open  type  of  motor 
boat,  may  be  missing  in  some  of  the  es- 
sentials that  make  for  perfect  enjoyment 
— there  may  be  a  lack  of  some  of  the 
comforts  and  necessities,  and  there  may 
be  a  superfluity  of  useless  paraphernalia 
— but  in  this,  as  in  all  forms  of  business 
or  pleasure,  it  is  the  experienced  one 
who    gets    the    "most    for    his    money." 

No  cruise  can  be  "unsuccessful"  if  we 
take  it  in  the  right  spirit.  What  mat- 
ters it  if  we  do  run  short  of  gasoline,  or 
have  to  live  on  canned  goods  for  a  few 
days,  or  do  not  reach  our  destination  ac- 
cording to  schedule?  It  is  not  the 
cruise  in  itself,  but  the  fact  that  we  are 
out  of  doors  and  on  the  water  and  really 
living  that  counts — and  what  more  can 
any  man  want? 


Photo  from  Paul  Thompson. 


YACHTING    ON    THE    LAND. 
This  kind  of  sailing  is  a  favorite  recreation  at  Rye,  England. 


WHEN  AMERICA  GOES  ABROAD 

From   Photographs    Copyrighted  by    Underwood  &    Underwood 
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MANY  SEEK  THE  NORTH  CAPE  AND  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 


OTHERS  FIND  CHANGE  AND  NEW  SENSATIONS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CHERRY 

BLOSSOMS. 
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IRELAND    AND    HER    RUINS    HOLD    ATTRACTIONS    FOR   MANY. 


COACHING    THROUGH    THE    SCOTTISH    TROSSACHS    IS    NOT    TO  BE    DESPISED. 


IN     ICELAND     THE     TOURISTS     CAN     SEE     A     REAL     GEYSER    DOING     HUMBLE 

LAUNDRY  DUTY. 


KANSAS    CITY    SENT    THIS    PARTY    TO    SIT    AT    THE    FEET    OF    THE    SPHINX    AND 

THE    PYRAMIDS. 


THE    GULCH    IN    LEADVILLE    WHERE    THE    GOLD    EXCITEMENT    STARTED. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ROCKIES 


Photographs  by  the  Author 


==^HE  mountains-  that  form  ern  buttresses  of  the  mountains  in  Col- 
the  backbone  of  the  con-  orado.  The  gentle  levels  of  the  vale, 
tinent  are  not  a  single  its  trees  feathering  into  new  leafage 
series  of  ridges,  or  a  along  the  streams,  its  cultivated  fields 
closely  huddled  line  of  and  blossoming  orchards  were  delightful 
peaks ;  but  there  are  many  — the  more  so,  no  doubt,  because  they 
half-related  ranges  and  groups  of  rough  were  rimmed  about  by  dark,  wooded 
upheavals  that  are  widely  separated,  or  heights,  and  were  guarded  at  a  some- 
that  have  among  them  frequent  great  what  remoter  distance  by  the  white  peaks 
pastoral  valleys.  Some  of  these  valleys  of  the  Great  Divide.  At  least  half  a 
are  fully  fifty  miles  long  and  nearly  as  dozen  snow-clad  summits  were  in  sight, 
wide,  and  are  open  grazing  and  farm  each  over  fourteen  thousand  feet  high, 
land.  The  winter  was  not  entirely  van- 
Whether  large  or  small,  a  mountain  quished  yet,  and  the  mountains  were 
valley  of  this  type  is  called  a  "park" ;  often  obscured  by  drifting  snow  squalls 
and  it  was  in  one  of  the  lesser  parks  that  sometimes  descended  into  the  valley 
that  I  made  my  first  stop  after  passing  and  sprinkled  the  earth  with  quick-melt- 
through  the  wild  and  impressive  canon  ing  flakes.  To  these  frosty  flurries  the 
of  the  Royal  Gorge  that  gashes  the  east-  farmers  paid  no  attention,  but  went  on 
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make  it  rain  all  over  your 
farm,  and  that  then  you 
can  go  and  lay  down.  But 
we  have  to  plow  and 
harrow,  and  we  have  to 
fight  the  weeds,  and  there's 
lots  of  digging  necessary 
to  make  water  ditches  and 
keep  'em  in  order." 

Then  changing  the  sub- 
ject, he  added:  "You  ought 
to  climb  that  mountain 
over  to  the  southward.  It's 
the  highest  one  around 
here,  except  those  with  the 
snow  on  'em,  and  you  can 
see  the  whole  world  at  one 
sweep  from  the  top  of  it." 
However,  I  preferred 
to  keep  to  the  valley.  Its 
chief  highway  was  known 
as  the  old  Leadville  Trail, 
and  in  the  early  days  be- 
fore the  railroad  was  built 
this  had  been  a  populous 
thoroughfare.  At  one 
point  was  an  ancient  "road- 
house"  or  tavern,  now 
verging  on  dilapidation, 
but  impressive  by  reason  of 
its  size  and  its  connection 
with  a  stirring  and  roman- 
tic past.  In  the  gold  ex- 
citement days  it  was  al- 
ways crowded,  and  many 
putting  in  their  crops  and  hoeing  their  travelers  paid  fifty  cents  each  for  the 
gardens.  Some  of  the  local  dwellers  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  piazza  in 
complained    that   the    seasons   were   too    their  own  blankets. 

short,    but  as   a   whole   they   were   con-         One  man  whose  parents  came  to  the 
tented  and  even  enthusiastic.  vicinity  at  that  period  and  settled  on  a 

"This  is  the  best  place  the  sun  shines  cattle  ranch  told  me  something  of  his 
on,"   declared   one  man,   "and   we   have     experiences. 

more  bright  days  than  anywhere  else  on,         "We  used  to  have  great  fun  up  in  the 
earth."  hills    catching    wild    horses,"     said    he. 

He  had  left  an  Eastern  city  to  seek  "We'd  build  a  corral  with  wing  fences, 
health  and  had  found  it  in  the  high,  dry  and  then  we'd  circle  around  the  broncos 
air  and  out-door  life  he  led  in  this  Rocky  and  work  'em  down  to  the  fences  and 
Mountain  park.  His  wife  worked  with  into  the  inclosure.  When  they  were  out 
him  in  the  fields,  and  they  were  happy  running  loose  they  looked  like  nice 
and  prosperous  and  had  no  desire  to  be-  horses,  but  in  actual  use  they  weren't 
come  city  dwellers  again,  i  very  desirable  in  most  ways.     Yet  they 

"But  we  have  to  irrigate  to  raise  any  were  so  nimble  and  tough  they  couldn't 
crops,"  said  he,  "and  that  ain't  no  such  be  beat  for  the  cattle  business.  The 
easy  job  as  a  good  many  people  back  worst  thing  about  'em  was  that  you'd 
East  imagine.  They  seem  to  think  all  got  to  break  'em  over  again  every  time 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  turn  a  faucet  to    you  rode  'em.     My  father  bought  one 
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for  me  when  I  was  about  fifteen  years  on  the  low  ground ;  and  so  we  could 
old.  I  knew  more  at  that  time  than  I  have  fed  the  cattle  some  in  the  bad 
ever  shall  again,  and  I  picked  her  out  weather  of  the  cold  months.  But  that 
myself.     'There's  a  dandy,'  I  says.  wasn't    economy.      It    made   the    cattle 

"The  man  we  bought  her  of  claimed  expect  to  be  fed  right  along,  and  they'd 
she  was  good  and  gentle  and  all  that,  hang  around  and  bawl  instead  of  get- 
So  I  expected  she'd  be  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  ting  out  on  the  range  to  rustle  for 
but,  whatever  her  temper,  I  wore  big  themselves.  The  horses  were  able  to 
cowboy  spurs  and  was  equal  to  anything,  stand  exposure  better  than  the  cattle. 
As  it  happened,  she  proved  to  be  a  Vir-  They  could  wade  through  the  snow 
ginia  rail-fence  bucker.  She  didn't  buck  easier,  and  go  much  farther  for  food, 
straight  ahead,  but  would  give  side  and  they'd  come  down  from  the  moun- 
jumps,  first  this  way,  then  that,  and  stiff-  tains  in  the  spring  in  pretty  good  shape 
legged,  too.  I  hadn't  been  on  her  back  and  as  shaggy  as  sheep, 
half  a  minute  before  I  was  thrown  off.  "Around  our  home  were  a  few  acres 

As  soon  as  I  could  pick  myself  up  I  that  we  irrigated.  We  had  a  very  good 
mounted  once  more  and  the  bronco  got  water  right,  for  we'd  filed  on  it  early, 
ready  to  go  after  me.  Up  she  went  into  You  were  allowed  to  file  on  as  much 
the  air,  and  when  I  was  comin'  down  I  water  as  you  could  reasonably  use  on 
met  her  goin'  up  on  the  next  trip.  But  your  land.  But  it  was  first  come,  first 
I  hung  on  till  the  horse  tossed  her  head  served,  and  in  a  dry  time  the  later  ar- 
back  and  hit  me  in  the 
nose.  That  took  all  the 
ginger  out  of  me,  and  I 
was  ready  to  quit.  I 
owned  her  a  number  of 
years,  but  I  never  could 
tell  when  I  got  on  her 
which  way  the  hurricane 
was  goin'   to  strike  me. 

"We  had  a  range  of 
about  a  thousand  acres, 
and  kept  something  like  a 
hundred  cattle — let  'em 
run.  It  was  rather  dis- 
couraging there  were  so 
many  losses.  During  the 
winter  the  cattle  became 
lean  and  weak,  and  in  the 
spring  they'd  get  into  mud- 
holes  and  not  have  the 
strength  to  wade  out. 
Some  were  stolen  and 
others  were  destroyed  by 
the  railway  trains.  You 
see  the  track  melted  free 
of  snow  sooner  than  most 
of  the  land  around.  So  at 
night  the  cattle  would  lie 
down  on  it  to  keep  warm 
and  dry;  and  if  they  chose 
a  spot  that  the  train  came 
on  suddenly  from  around 
a  curve  they'd  be  run  over. 

"We  raised  alfalfa  and 
cut  considerable  wire  grass  planting  in  the  mountain  garden. 
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rivals  suffered.  The  water  right  is  the 
most  important  item  in  the  value  of  a 
farm  here,  and  has  often  been  a  cause 
of  bloodshed.  For  instance,  my  wife's 
father,  who  was  a  quiet,  law-abiding 
man  in  every  way,  had  some  dispute 
with  a  neighbor  over  their  water  claims, 
and  was  shot  at  from  a  fence  near  which 
he  was  digging  a  ditch.  The  bullet 
went  through  his  blouse.  With  only  a 
shovel  in  his  hands  he  ran  and  drove  off 
the  fellow  who'd  done  the  shooting. 

"A  night  or  two  later  his  house  was 
set  on  fire,  and  when  he  came  hurrying 
out  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  save  his 
property  he  was  shot  dead.  His  wife 
dragged  him  beyond  reach  of  the  flames, 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  rode  off  to  get 
help.  A  vigilance  committee  started  for 
the  home  of  the  murderer,  but  they  got 
a  little  too  hilarious  on  the  way  and 
were  so  slow  some  one  had  time  to  give 
the  fellow  the  wink,  and  he  escaped. 
Later,  though,  he  was  arrested,  and  dur- 
ing the  trial  the  judge  was  shot  right 
on    the    bench.      We    had    some    rough 
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doings  in  those  days,  and  every  old-timer 
used  to  keep  a  revolver  hanging  on  his 
bedpost." 

Now,  however,  life  in  the  valley  is 
scarcely  less  peaceful  than  nature  itself, 
and  when  I  left  this  pleasant  region  it 
was  with  doubt  whether  I  would  find 
another  among  the  mountains  equally  at- 
tractive. Certainly  Leadville,  where  I 
next  stopped,  was  not  such  a  spot.  I  ar- 
rived in  the  late  evening  and  found  the 
snow  steadily  sifting  down  from  a  sky 
where,  behind  a  thin  haze  of  cloud,  the 
full  moon  shone  dimly.  "We  have  snow 
every  month  in  the  year,"  commented  a 
native. 

Leadville  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
"the  town  above  the  clouds."  It  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  over  ten  thousand  feet. 
Winter  seemed  to  have  the  whole  region 
in  its  chill  grip  on  my  first  morning 
there,  and  a  frosty  wind  blew  from  the 
big  bleak  hills  and  frozen  mountains 
roundabout.  But  the  snow  with  which 
the  storm  of  the  day  previous  cov- 
ered the  ground  melted  rapidly,  and  by 
noon  the  town  emerged  from  its 
white  robes  in  all  its  usual  dingi- 
ness.  The  larger  part  of  the  place 
is  a  treeless  huddle  of  frail  cottage 
houses  and  shanties,  many  of  which 
are  dilapidated  and  vacant.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  much 
of  the  business  section  has  an  air 
of  well-built  permanence,  and  there 
are  certain  residence  streets  where 
the  homes,  in  size,  architecture  and 
surroundings,  are  suggestive  of  com- 
fort and  refinement. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  mines  of  the 
district  is  the  great  variety  of  met- 
als they  produce.  These  include 
silver,  gold,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper.  But  it  was  gold  that  first 
attracted  miners  to  the  region. 
For  several  years  they  delved  in  the 
gulches,  and  washed  the  silt  in  their 
pans  and  cradles  and  troughs  with- 
out getting  any  phenomenal  re- 
turns. The  excitement  began  in 
the  spring  of  1878,  when  ore  re- 
markably rich  in  lead  and  silver 
was   discovered. 

"Then,"  as  an  old  miner  ex- 
plained to  me,  "the  people  began 
pilin'  in  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  They  came  in  wagons  and 
on  horseback  and  in  the  stages,  and 
by  1 88 1  we  had  a  city  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  My 
pardner  and  I  were  among  the  early 
comers,  and  we  located  in  Califor- 
nia Gulch  and  put  up  a  tent  to  live 
in.  But  the  tent  was  just  tem- 
porary, and  in  a  few  weeks  we  built 
a  log  cabin. 

"The  town  was  crowded.  Why, 
Lord !  You  could  hardly  get 
through  the  streets  there  were  so 
many  people  and  teams,  and  the 
noise  never  stopped,  day  or  night. 
Little  sawmills  were  stuck  up  here 
and  there,  but  they  couldn't  get  out 
lumber  fast  enough,  and  men 
would  take  slabs  or  anything  else 
to  build  their  shanties.  Often  they 
made  the  sides  of  boards  and  the 
roof  of  canvas,  and  got  along  that 
way.  Every  man  brought  blankets, 
and  quite  a  few  just  wrapped  up 
and  slept  under  trees,  or  on  the 
saloon  floors. 

"The  saloons  were  open  all 
night,  and  there'd  be  fellows  lying 
around  on  the  sawdust-strewn  floor 
so  thick  you  could  hardly  step  be- 
tween 'em.  In  the  morning  they'd  roll 
up  their  blankets  and  go  about  their 
business.  There  was  no  charge.  It  was 
a  sort  of  advertisement  that  brought  the 
saloons  custom.  Everybody  gambled, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  dives  ready 
to  rob  anyone  they  could  get  hold  of, 
so  that  lots  of  fellows  went  broke. 
Leadville  was  a  rough  place,  and  the 
mortality  was  blamed  bad,  too.  But  in 
three  or  four  years  they  cleaned  up 
some,  and  if  the  police  found  a  man 
with  a  gun  they  run  him  in.  After  that 
there  was  more  reason  for  being  scairt 
back  in  the  Eastern  cities  than  there  was 
here. 

"The  men  living  in  tents  usually 
cooked  their  meals  over  an  open  fire, 
but  you'd  find  a  sheet-iron  stove  in  most 
of  the  cabins.  A  frying-pan  and  pot 
were  about  the  extent  of  our  cooking 
utensils.  The  meat  we  ate  was  nearly 
all  bacon  and  ham.  Navy  beans  were 
a  great  standby.  We  didn't  use  much 
butter  or  milk,  and  it  was  darn  seldom 
we  got  any  potatoes. 


FRIENDS. 

"Whenever  a  new  mining  camp  was 
started,  the  lawyers  and  doctors  came 
in  with  the  swim.  There'd  be  about  a 
couple  each  of  lawyers  and  snide  doctors, 
even  if  there  wa'n't  more'n  fifty  men  in 
the  camp.  The  ministers  wouldn't  ar- 
rive till  later ;  but  it  was  a  good  business 
proposition  for  them,  too.  Money  was 
as  free  as  water,  and  when  a  church 
was  to  be  built,  or  a  bell  bought,  the 
minister  would  make  the  rounds  of  the 
gambling  halls  and  other  places  to  get 
contributions,  and  the  fellows  would  all 
dish  out.  Even  if  they  never  went  to 
church  they'd   give  just  the  same. 

"The  Irish  were  church-goers,  but 
the  balance  of  the  gang — no.  Perhaps 
everyone  would  turn  out  to  a  revival 
and  throw  in  a  little  boodle — from  one 
to  five  dollars  apiece.  That's  as  near, 
though,  as  they  came  to  bein'  religious; 
and  yet  I've  never  seen  a  crowd  like 
there  is  in  this  town,  when  it  comes  to 
givin'  every  religion  a  show,  even  if  they 
don't  care  about  any  of  'em.  One  night 
a  drunken  fellow  went  to  interfere  with 
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a  Salvation  Army  service.  As  often  as 
they'd  start  to  sing  or  preach  he'd  butt 
in.  However,  the  crowd  soon  put  a 
stop  to  his  nonsense.  They  kicked  him 
all  over  the  street,  and  then  he  was 
thrown  into  jail. 

"While  the  mining  excitement  was  at 
its  height  it  was  queer  how  eager  people 
were  to  invest.  They  had  an  idea  if 
they  could  get  a  claim,  most  anywhere 
within  a  few  miles  of  where  the  big 
finds  were  made,  their  future  fortune  was 
sure.  'Can't  you  put  me  onto  some- 
thing?' a  stranger  would  say  to  you; 
and  if  you  were  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  region  you'd  go  and  show  him  a 
spot  that  hadn't  been  taken  up.  Very 
likely,  in  an  hour's  time,  you'd  get  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered.  Lots  of  these  investors 
would  sink  a  shaft  fifty  feet  or  so,  and 
then  go  away  and  never  be  heard  of 
afterward. 

"I  used  to  have  a  third  interest  in  one 
of  the  best  claims  here.  If  I  hadn't  sold 
out  I'd  have  been  a  millionaire.  But  I 
accepted  an  offer  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  went  to  Denver  and  bought  a 
house.  I  was  goin'  to  quit  mining,  and 
yet  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  deeper 
than  ever,  and  the  money  slipped  away. 
That's  how  it  is  in  mining — easy  made 
and  easy  gone.  Some  of  my  old  friends 
accumulated  great  wealth,  and  yet  died 
poor.  You  see  they'd  get  to  speculating, 
and  everybody  was  after  'em  when  they 
had  money.  'We've  got  a  deal  on,'  the 
fellows  would  say,  'and  will  give  you  a 


chance' ;  and  most  every  deal  made  a 
hole  in  the  fortune. 

"I'll  tell  you  of  one  case,  and  there 
were  many  others.  I'm  thinkin'  of  John 
Morrissey,  Diamond  Joe's  pardner.  He 
got  to  be  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  though  he  couldn't  read  or 
write.  Why,  he  carried  an  expensive 
watch,  but  was  too  ignorant  to  tell  the 
time  of  day  by  it.  You'd  ask  him  the 
time,  and  he'd  take  out  his  watch,  say- 
in',  'I  do'  know — about  so  and  so,'  mak- 
ing as  good  a  guess  as  he  could.  Then 
turning  it  toward  you  he'd  say,  'and  to 
show   you   I   ain't    lyin',    look   yourself.' 

"Once  the  priest  went  to  him  to  get 
him  to  help  buy  a  chandelier  for  the 
church.  'A  chandelier,'  says  John,  'sure, 
that  there  church  ought  to  have  one. 
Put  me  down  for  a  hundred  dollars. 
But  who  are  you  going  to  get  to  play 
it?' 

"He  was  prosperous  until  some  dirty 
trick  of  his  made  Diamond  Joe  drop 
him.  After  that  he  went  to  the  dogs. 
His  friends  deserted  him,  his  wife  got 
a  divorce,  and  he  died  a  pauper. 

"That  shows  the  way  things  have 
gone  at  the  mines  here ;  and  the  town  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  too.  You  may 
think  it's  destined  to  be  wiped  off  the 
map,  but  I  tell  you  it'll  be  a  camp  after 
we're  all  dead  and  gone." 

Probably  nothing  like  the  spectacular 
boom  of  the  early  days  will  be  known  at 
Leadville  again,  but  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  the  region  ceases  to  be 
a  wealth-producer. 


GAME    IN    SIGHT,    IN    THE    SAGE-BRUSH 
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STIUP-CASTING  FOPvBASS 

Jbu  Samue/  G.  Camp 


F  you  have  never  learned  bait-cast- 
ing for  bass  and  for  any  reason  do 
not  care  to  take  up  that  method,  a 
very  good  substitute  and,  moreover, 
a  very  efficient  angling  method  may 
be  found  in  strip-casting.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth,  also,  that  at  times 
the  strip-casting  is  more  efficient  than 
casting  from  the  reel,  whether  or  no  you 
have  mastered  the  use  of  the  short  bait- 
casting  rod  and  the  quadruple  casting 
reel.  Variety,  too,  is  the  spice  of  an- 
gling, and  often  a  change  to  the  fly-rod — 
which  is  used  for  strip-casting — is  quite 
welcome  after  long  use  of  the  orthodox 
short  casting  rod. 

Strip-casting  for  bass  is  adapted  to 
both  river  and  lake  fishing,  and  either  ar- 
tificial or  natural  baits  may  be  used. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  numerous  and 
generally  very  successful  artificial  baits, 
as  the  result  of  the  popularity  of  bait- 
casting,  the  artificial  lures  are  most  used. 
The  chances  are  that  in  order  to  take  up 
strip-casting  you  will  have  to  buy  very 
little  extra  tackle — that  is,  if  you  are  a 
fly-caster. 

The  fly-rod  is  used  for  strip-casting 
because,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the 
reel-seat  of  the  rod  must  be  below  the 
hand  grasp.  The  rod  should  not  be  less 
than  ten  feet  in  length — for  strip-casting 
purely  a  ten  and  a  half  foot  rod  is  none 
too  long,  but  you  will  probably  wish  to 
use  a  rod  which  may  also  be  utilized  for 
fly-casting.  As  the  cast  is  made  by 
shooting  the  line  through  the  guides  of 
the  rod,  as  in  bait-casting,  these  should 
be  of  a  style  which  will  allow  free  run- 
ning of  the  line. 

A  fly-rod  to  be  specially  used  for  strip- 
casting  would  be  best  rigged  in  the  mat- 
ter of  guides  by  using  fairly  large  caliber 
German  silver  trumpet  guides  with  agate 
hand  and  tip  guides.  If  your  fly-rod  is 
fitted  with  snake  guides,  these  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  The  addition  of  the 
agate  guides  is  very  desirable  in  either 


case.  A  bass  fly-rod  weighing  from 
seven  to  eight  ounces  is  best  adapted  to 
strip-casting,  but  any  trout  fly-rod  hav- 
ing sufficient  backbone  may  be  used. 

The  reel  may  be  either  a  single-action 
or  a  double  multiplier;  the  quadruple 
reel  may  also  be  used,  but  for  certain 
reasons,  such  as  lack  of  balance  on  the 
fly-rod  and  greater  liability  of  line  foul- 
ing, it  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  strip- 
casting  as  the  reels  mentioned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  reel  is  not  necessarily 
used  to  any  extent  in  strip-casting  except 
to  hold  the  line.  The  single-action  reel, 
all  things  considered,  is  the  best  to  use. 

There  is  considerable  leeway  in  the 
matter  of  the  sort  of  line  to  use.  Strip- 
casting  bears  a  closer  analogy  to  bait- 
casting  than  to  fly-casting  in  that  the 
line  is  caused  to  shoot  out  through  the 
guides  by  the  swing  of  the  rod  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  weight  of  the  bait  in  use. 
It  differs  from  fly-casting  in  that  the 
weight  of  the  bait,  rather  than  of  the 
line  and  the  spring  of  the  rod,  is  the 
chief  factor  in  getting  out  the  line.  It 
naturally  follows  that  a  line  having 
weight  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  for 
fly-casting. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  line  to  use  is 
a  rather  small  caliber  enameled  fly-cast- 
ing line,  say  size  G  or  F.  This  will 
render  freely  and  smoothly  through  the 
rod  guides  and  is  much  more  durable 
and  less  liable  to  foul  by  wrapping 
around  the  rod  than  an  unwaterproofed 
bait-casting  line.  For  average  bass  fish- 
ing twenty-five  yards  of  good  quality 
size  F  enameled  line  used  on  a  one  hun- 
dred yard  single-action  reel  will  best  an- 
swer the  reel  and  line  requirements  for 
strip-casting. 

The  method  of  casting  is  very  simple 
and  yet,  to  acquire  expertness  and  the 
very  best  results,  no  little  practice  and 
experience  are  required.  Before  going 
on  to  speak  of  the  baits  to  use  and  the 
general    course   of   action    of   the    strip- 
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caster  when  on  the  bass  grounds  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  settle  the 
question  of  how  to  use  rod,  reel,  and 
line  in  strip-casting.  This  method  is 
almost  exclusively  employed  when  fish- 
ing from  a  boat  or  canoe — seldom  while 
wading,  or  from  the  bank  of  a  river  or 
the  lake  shore. 

The  reel  and  line  should  be  rigged  on 
the  rod  as  for  fly-casting;  that  is,  the 
reel  underneath  the  rod  with  the  handle 
to  the  right.  A  short  gut  leader  may 
be  used  if  desired  or  one  of  fine  steel  or 
copper  if  pickerel  or  pike  are  abundant 
where  your  bass  fishing  is  done.  Very 
heavy  baits,  either  artificial  or  natural, 
should  not  be  used,  as  the  work  will  be 
too  strenuous  for  the  fly-rod  unless  it  is 
a  very  heavy  and  stiff  one. 

Assemble  rod,  reel,  and  line,  and  have 
about  six  or  eight  feet  of  line  from  the 
tip  of  the  rod.  Now  strip  from  the  reel 
several  feet  of  line,  allowing  the  coils 
to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Al- 
ways be  careful  to  lay  it  down  so  that 
it  will  not  tangle  and  foul  during  the 
cast.  A  new  enameled  line  which  shows 
a  tendency  to  coil  tightly  should  be  well 
straightened  by  rubbing  down  with  deer 
fat  or  some  other  line  dressing  before 
attempting  to  use  it  for  strip-casting. 

The  knack  lies  largely  in  educating 
the  left  hand  to  manipulate  the  line  cor- 
rectly. As  in  the  practice  of  many  fly- 
casters,  the  left  hand  grasps  the  line  be- 
tween the  reel  and  the  first  rod-guide  and 
is  used  to  control  the  rendition  and  re- 
trieve of  the  line  during  and  after  the 
cast.  If  it  is  your  custom  to  handle  the 
line  thus  when  fly-casting,  you  will  not 
have  to  learn  it;  otherwise,  although  a 
limited  proficiency  may  be  quickly  ac- 
quired, it  will  pay  you  to  practice  this 
phase  of  strip-casting;  its  importance  is 
equal  to  that  of  thumbing  the  reel  in 
bait-casting.  During  the  cast  the  out- 
running line  must  be  subject  to  exactly 
the  proper  control,  must  run  out  neither 
too  fast  nor  too  slow,  or  the  line  will 
foul  at  the  first  rod-guide. 

Having  stripped  the  line  from  the 
reel,  and  controlling  it  as  above  indi- 
cated with  the  left  hand,  presuming  that 
you  are  casting  from  right  to  left,  carry 
the  rod  to  your  right  and  slightly  to 
the  rear,  pointing  a  little  downward  to- 


ward the  water,  and  then  swing  it 
smartly  to  the  left  across  the  body  and 
slightly  upward.  When,  during  the 
swing  of  the  rod,  the  rod  tip  points  in 
the  direction  you  wish  to  cast — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  just  a  little  before  that 
point — release  the  hold  of  the  left  hand 
on  the  line  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  run 
out  through  the  fingers.  Do  not  release 
it  entirely  as  this  will  feed  the  line  to 
the  first  rod  guide  faster  than  it  will 
run  through  and  a  tangle  will  result. 
The  cast  is  quite  similar  to  the  side  cast 
in  bait-casting  from  the  reel. 

The  cast  being  completed,  that  is,  the 
bait  having  reached  the  water  at  the  de- 
sired point,  the  line  is  retrieved  by  strip- 
ping it  in  through  the  guides  with  the 
left  hand,  taking  pains  to  lay  the  coils 
down  evenly  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
as  in  the  preliminary  stripping  from  the 
reel.  The  line  should  be  stripped  in  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  rather  faster 
with  artificial  lures  than  with  natural 
in  order  to  impart  lifelike  motion  to  the 
bait,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  line  and  rod  always  under  control  so 
that  immediate  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  strike. 

Keep  the  Line  Taut 

The  importance  of  a  taut  line  should 
not  be  overlooked.  After  hooking  a 
bass  the  fish  is,  of  course,  played  "by 
hand"  rather  than  from  the  reel,  unless 
an  extra  long  run  takes  out  all  the  free 
line.  This  should  not  be  considered  a 
disadvantage  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  very  best  and  safest  way  to  play  a 
fish  is  by  this  method ;  that  is,  by  control- 
ling the  giving  and  taking  of  line  with 
the  left  hand  independently  of  the  reel. 

Light  artificial  baits  are  the  best  to 
use,  such  lures  as  small  trolling  spoons, 
fly-spinners,  bucktail  spoons,  etc.;  light- 
weight floating  baits  and  pork  rinds  on 
small  white  enameled  spoons  are  also 
very  successful.  Fly-spoons  made  in 
tandem  style  and  used  in  connection 
with  bass  flies  of  well-known  patterns, 
scarlet  ibis,  Parmachene  belle,  Montreal, 
coachman,  Henshall,  silver  doctor,  and 
others,  are  very  pleasant  baits  to  use 
and,  moreover,  quite  acceptable  to  the 
bass;  with  these  should  go  a  small  dip- 
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sey  sinker.  Fly-spoons  of  this  sort  are 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  in 
several  degrees  of  desirability ;  those 
made  with  piano  wire  shanks  and  with- 
out swivels  are  the  best. 

The  most  successful  methods  for  the 
strip-caster  to  adopt  when  on  the  bass 
grounds  are  very  similar  to  those  used 
in  bait-casting.  Casting  from  a  canoe 
or  boat,  the  angler  should  work  around 
the  lake  shore,  casting  in  toward  the 
rushes  and  lily  pads  and  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  aquatic  vegetation  of  the  lake, 
and  also  over  and  along  rocky  or  sandy 
bars,  about  spring-holes,  at  the  inlet  and 
outlet  of  the  lake,  and  other  similar 
places  where  the  black  bass  uses. 

Canoe  the  Proper  Craft 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  out  as  much 
line  in  this  way  as  when  casting  from 
the  reel  with  a  short  casting  rod,  and 
for  this  reason  the  angler  must  take 
pains  to  make  his  approach  to  the  fishing 
ground  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  There- 
fore, the  canoe  is  preferable  to  the  row- 
boat  when  strip-casting,  since  the  ap- 
proach to  a  good  place  to  cast  from  can 
be  made  far  more  quietly  with  the 
paddle  than  with  the  oars.  Necessary 
items  in  the  outfit  not  mentioned  above, 
are  a  small  tackle  box  and  a  landing  net. 
The  latter  will  save  many  large  bass 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  bung- 
ling attempts  to  get  them  into  the  boat 
— a  six-ounce  fly-rod  is  a  mighty  poor 
tool  with  which  to  "derrick"  a  four- 
pound  bass. 

A  modification  of  strip-casting — or 
possibly  of  fly-casting,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  method  is  most  closely 
approximated — exists  in  the  use  of  small, 
light  fly-spoons  in  connection  with 
single-hook  bass  flies  (these  fly-spoons 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned for  use  in  strip-casting,  but  the 
smaller  sizes  should  be  used)  on  ordi- 
nary fly-casting  tackle. 

In  running  water  fly-casting  for  black 
bass  is  on  a  par,  both  as  a  sport  and  as 
regards  its  practicality,  with  fly-fishing 
for  brook  trout.  Both  the  small  and 
large  mouth  bass  rise  freely  to  the  arti- 
ficial fly  when  it  is  properly  presented 
and  under  the  right  conditions,  the  large 


mouth  bass  having  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing generally  the  most  willing  to  inspect 
the  feathers.  But  the  right  conditions 
for  bass  fly-fishing  unfortunately  do  not 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
running  water  of  the  proper  depth  for 
fly-casting  and  wading  wherein  bass, 
either  large  or  small  mouthed,  exist  in 
any  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  good 
sport  with  the  fly-rod  is  very  difficult  to 
find  except  in  certain  favored  localities. 

Usually  the  bass  streams  are  deep  and 
sluggish,  necessitating  the  canoe  and  the 
casting  rod,  or  else,  if  the  streams  are 
rapid  and  shallow,  the  brook  trout  is 
the  principal  game  fish  found  therein. 
Fly-fishing  for  bass  in  lakes,  also — 
well-authenticated  exceptions  duly  noted 
and  filed  for  future  and  practical  refer- 
ence— is  notoriously  unremunerative. 

However,  by  using  the  customary  out- 
fit for  fly-casting,  casting  in  very  much 
the  same  way  and  using  a  small,  feather- 
weight fly-spoon,  the  angler  can  have 
fairly  good  sport  with  the  fly-rod  and 
the  black  bass  under  any  normal  angling 
conditions.  You  must,  however,  be  a 
pretty  good  fly-caster — know  how  to  use 
your  left  hand  as  well  as  your  right  in 
casting  the  fly  or  fly-spinner  and  how  to 
shoot  your  line  at  the  finish  of  the  for- 
ward cast — and  you  must  also  use  a  fly- 
spoon  that  is  suited  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

There  is  one  manufacturer  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  this  sort  of  tackle,  and, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  product  of  this 
specialist  is  measurably  in  advance  of 
the  "just  as  goods"  offered  by  other 
makers  of  tackle  in  general.  Since 
there  is  little  or  no  trade  competition  in 
regard  to  these  fly-spoons  and  the  author 
therefore  is  not  liable  to  be  accused  of 
odious  comparison  or  entire  lack  of  in- 
telligence about  fishing  tackle,  it  might 
be  well  to  say  for  the  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  reader  that  the  fly-spinners 
mentioned  are  known  as  the  Hilde- 
brandts. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  spoon  blades 
be  very  thin  and  light;  that  heavy,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  swivels  at  all,  be 
avoided;  and  that  the  bass  flies  used 
with  the  spinners  be  well  tied  and  true 
to  pattern  and  dressed  on  the  best  grade 
of   hooks — for  the  black  bass  is  highly 
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discriminating  in  regard  to  tackle  and 
when  once  he  takes  hold  only  good  tackle 
will  save  him.  Any  fly-spoon  which 
answers  the  above  requirements  will  do. 
The  fly-spoons  made  in  tandem 
style,  that  is,  with  two  small  spoon 
blades  leading  the  fly,  may  be  especially 
recommended  both  for  strip-casting 
proper  and  also  for  use  on  the  fly-rod, 
casting  as  with  the  fly.  As  above  sug- 
gested, only  the  lightest  and  smallest 
spinners  should  be  used  for  casting  as 
in  fly-fishing.  When  ready  for  the  back 
cast,  in  this  last  style  of  casting,  do  not 
snap  the  spinner  out  of  the  water,  but 
lift  it  out  easily.  The  former  method 
is  apt  to  result  disastrously  in  several 
ways.  Single-hook  bucktail  spinners 
and  also  a  similar  fly-spinner  known  as 
the  fox  squirrel  tail  are  very  successful 
lures  for  strip-casting  and  small  spoon 
casting  with  the  fly-rod. 
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Any  of  the  lighter  weight  surface 
baits  such  as  are  used  in  bait-casting  are 
also  good  for  strip-casting.  It  would 
appear  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
black  bass  favors  a  floating  bait;  quite 
often  they  will  rise  to  the  surface  and 
strike  a  floating  lure  when  under-water 
fishing  is  barren  of  results.  The  float- 
ing baits  also  are  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  saving  of  both  tackle  and  tem- 
per for  fishing  weedy  lakes,  casting 
among  the  lily  pads  and  rushes,  and  in 
all  places  where  under-water  fishing  is 
liable  to  result  in  line-fouling  either  in 
casting  or  after  a  bass  is  hooked.  As 
a  general  rule,  a  bass  which  strikes  a 
floating  bait  will  fight  close  to  the  sur- 
face, seldom  going  down  to  any  consid- 
erable depth,  and  the  wise  angler,  either 
bait  or  strip-caster,  fishing  where  the 
bottom  is  badly  obstructed,  will  do  well 
to  remember  this. 
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==s^O  the  man  who  is  sure  he 
is  in  motoring  "for 
keeps" — that  is,  who  has 
passed  the  "first  fever" 
stage  and  settled  down  to 
get  the  most  pleasure  out 
of  his  car  at  the  least  expense — the  pos- 
session of  his  own  garage  becomes  an 
important  desideratum.  It  is  the  way, 
par  excellence,  most  readily  to  effect  the 
policy  of  automobile  economy  that  has 
been  constantly  preached  in  these  pages. 
Not  only  does  it  save  the  $10  to  $30  a 
month  rent  for  the  mere  storage  of  a 
car  in  a  public  garage,  but  by  keeping 
'the  motorist  in  constant  personal  touch 
with  his  machine  it  enables  him  to  form 
habits  of  care  and  attention  that  will 
save  many  dollars  and  disappointments 
in  the  long  run. 

Fortunately  for   the  average  motorist 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  automobil- 


ing  population  of  the  United  States  lives 
outside  of  the  great  cities  where  the  cost 
of  ground  space  is  so  high  as  to  preclude 
a  private  garage  for  any  but  the  inde- 
pendently rich.  Fortunately,  also,  even 
a  fairly  spacious  garage  is  not  so  large 
that  room  cannot  usually  be  found  for 
it  on  the  average  town  lot  or  country 
place  already  in  the  possession  of  most 
motorists. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  in 
planning  your  garage  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  floor  space  you  will  require, 
and  your  first  caution  must  be  not  to 
underestimate  how  much  you  can  get 
along  with  for  the  proper  and  conven- 
ient housing  of  your  car.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  than 
too  little,  for  as  your  automobile  experi- 
ence grows,  your  paraphernalia  will  like- 
ly grow  with  it.  You  must  have  not 
only  room  to  work  around  the  car  in 
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comfort  but  also   to  store  supplies  and 
accessories  not  in  use. 

If  you  have  a  small  car,  you  will  find 
that  with  the  top  folded  it  will  measure 
at  least  three  feet  more  than  its  wheel 
base,  perhaps  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  over 
all.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow 
for  the  possibility  of  purchasing  a  larger 
car  later,  and  a  length  of  sixteen  feet  by 
a  width  over  hubs  and  mud  guards  of 
five  or  six  feet  is  not  too  much  to  allow 
for  the  actual  floor  space  taken  up  by  the 
car  itself.  If  you  intend  to  provide  a 
separate  room  for  a  workshop,  and  if 
the  approach  to  the  garage  is  ample 
enough  for  the  car  to  be  turned  in  its 
own  steering  angle  or  on  skids,  you  must 
calculate  about  eighteen  by  eight  feet  as 
sufficient  floor  space  for  each  car. 

The  Smallest  Possible  Garage 

If,  therefore,  your  object  is  merely  to 
provide  a  shelter  for  your  machine,  and 
you  intend  to  do  all  cleaning  and  repairs 
outdoors,  a  room  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
long  by  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  is  the 
smallest  you  can  count  upon.  This  will 
permit  of  only  a  limited  amount  of  sup- 
plies and  accessories  being  stored  along 
the  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is 
more  likely,  it  is  your  intention  to  pro- 
vide a  single  room  in  which  the  car  may 
not  only  be  stored  but  washed  and  re- 
paired, you  will  require  at  least  three 
feet  on  each  side  with  room  around  the 
ends  to  get  at  the  car  conveniently. 
This  would  make  the  minimum  floor 
space  for  a  single  car  twelve  by  twenty 
to  twenty-two  feet. 

To  this  must  be  added  at  least  four 
feet  for  a  tool  bench  at  one  side  and  two 
feet  for  lockers  and  general  storage  room 
at  the  other.  This  would  make  the 
width  of  your  floor  eighteen  feet.  Thus 
a  room  eighteen  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet 
deep  is  the  minimum  with  which  you 
should  attempt  to  get  along  if  you  are  to 
do  any  considerable  repairs  or  storage. 
If  you  consider  it  more  convenient  to 
have  your  bench  at  the  far  end  so  as  to 
be  handy  to  the  engine,  leaving  the  stor- 
age space  at  the  side,  the  dimensions  be- 
come fifteen  feet  wide  by  twenty-four 
feet  deep.  To  comfortably  house  and 
wash  a  second  car  an  additional  ten  feet 


must  go  on  the  width.  Obviously,  if 
the  available  ground  space  will  permit, 
it  is  wise  to  add  three  feet  or  more  each 
way  to  these  minimum  dimensions. 

Even  if  you  intend  to  equip  your  gar- 
age at  first  in  a  meager  way,  provision 
for  additional  conveniences  such  as  in- 
side gasoline  pump,  heating  and  toilet 
fixtures,  should  be  made  if  possible. 
You  will  never  be  embarrassed  by  too 
much  room,  and  the  additional  cost  of 
construction  of  a  room  over  a  cramped 
garage  is  negligible.  Even  with  but  one 
car  it  is  extremely  likely  that  you  will 
wish  occasionally  to  remove  the  body  in 
order  to  work  on  the  chassis.  In  such 
a  contingency  you  will  need  at  least 
eight  feet  additional  width. 

You  may  wish  later  to  install  a  turn- 
table with  its  added  convenience. 
Hence  the  far-sightedness  of  providing 
an  additional  ten  feet  width  for  a  pos- 
sible second  car  should  commend  itself 
to  you  in  any  case.  A  one-room  garage 
twenty-five  feet  deep  by  thirty-five  feet 
wide  should  be  roomy  enough  for  your 
requirements  till  you  can  afford  to  mul- 
tiply your  motor  cars. 

Having  settled  upon  the  dimensions, 
your  next  question  for  decision  is  the 
method  of  construction  to  be  employed. 
Portable  garages,  ranging  from  a  good 
substantial  tent  to  a  complete  wooden 
or  galvanized  iron  structure  which  may 
be  quickly  bolted  together,  are  obtain- 
able in  varying  degrees  of  size,  elaborate- 
ness, and  price.  While  these  may  do 
very  well  for  the  seashore  cottage  or  the 
summer  camp,  or  the  lengthy  sojourn  in 
some  garageless  locality,  it  would  not 
prove  economical  in  the  end  to  choose 
this  type  for  permanent  installment  on 
the  home  grounds. 

The  first  consideration  in  a  perma- 
nent garage  is  fireproofing.  It  is  here 
that  Portland  cement  and  its  possibilities 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  wisely  economical 
motorist.  By  its  use  even  a  more  or 
less  dilapidated  frame  stable  or  carriage- 
shed  may  be  made  into  a  practically  fire- 
proof garage  at  moderate  expense.  The 
windows  of  such  buildings  will  usually 
have  to  be  greatly  enlarged  or  increased 
in  number  to  make  repair  work  pos- 
sible. In  the  case  of  a  stable  if  chauf- 
feurs' quarters  are  not  required  upstairs, 
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it  is  most  practicable  to  cut  out  the  loft 
and  put  a  sizable  skylight  in  the  roof. 

Metal  lath  may  then  be  attached  to 
the  studding  of  the  inner  walls  and  roof 
and  this  covered  with  cement  plaster. 
The  metal  lath  is  stapled  on  rather 
loosely  to  the  studding  to  allow  some 
play  between  them  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  plaster.  Asbestos  board  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  metal  lath  and  the  ce- 
ment plaster  imposed  upon  this.  Add  a 
concrete  floor  and  you  have  made  your 
building  essentially  fireproof  on  the  in- 
side, the  source  of  the  greatest  danger. 

If  it  is  desired  to  beautify  the  exterior, 
all  the  loose  boards  should  be  nailed  up 
and  metal  lath  stapled  loosely  to  them. 
Upon  this  two  coats  of  cement  plaster 
may  be  troweled,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  stucco  garage  and  providing  com- 
plete protection  against  weather. 

If  the  loft  is  to  be  made  over  into  a 
room,  its  flooring  should  be  sheathed  be- 
neath with  asbestos  board  and  plaster. 
It  would  be  safer,  if  the  structural 
strength  of  the  side  walls  permits,  to  lay 
a  new  floor  of  fire-tiles  supported  by  iron 
beams  or  one  of  reenforced  concrete. 
The  stairway,  if  within  the  lower  room, 
should  be  separated  from  it  by  a  fire- 
proof partition  (at  least  stucco  and 
metal  lath  on  studding)  and  access 
is  best  provided  by  an  outside  door. 

Converting  an  existing  available  out- 
building, provided  it  is  not  so  large  as  to 
involve  too  much  labor,  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  getting  a  garage  for  yourself. 
Next  to  it  comes  a  new  structure  of 
wood-stud  frame  covered  with  stucco 
on  metal  lath.  Your  local  carpenter 
can  design  and  put  up  the  frame  to  your 
specifications,  and  your  local  plasterer 
can  readily  be  inducted  into  mixing  and 
working  with  stucco  if  he  is  not  already 
familiar  with  it.  One  coat  of  finishing 
stucco  may  be  used  on  the  outside,  but  it 
is  more  satisfactory  first  to  apply  a 
"scratch  coat"  to  the  metal  lath  and 
then  a  smooth  or  pebbled  final  coat  upon 
this. 

The  inside  may  be  finished  by  apply- 
ing one  smooth  coat  between  the  stud- 
ding. It  is  more  satisfactory,  sightly, 
and  fireproof  to  finish  the  inside  with 
metal  lath  and  at  least  one  coat  of  stucco 
after  the  manner  of  the  outside. 


Slightly  more  expensive,  but  as  fire- 
proof and  permanent  almost  as  stone  or 
brick,  is  a  framework  of  galvanized  iron 
pipe,  the  uprights  of  which  are  set  into 
a  concrete  foundation.  The  necessary 
lengths  of  pipe,  angle  irons,  etc.,  are 
readily  obtainable,  not  expensive,  and 
easily  put  together.  A  man  who  is  half- 
way handy  can  soon  learn  to  put  up  such 
a  structure  for  himself.  The  pipe  frame- 
work is  reenforced  with  flatiron  studs  to 
which  metal  lath  is  laced  with  wire. 
The  finish  is  two  coats  of  cement  plaster 
without  and  a  single  coat  within.  The 
possibilities  of  this  construction  are  re- 
markably varied  from  an  architectural 
and  decorative  standpoint,  and  it  com- 
mends itself  as  probably  the  wisest  choice 
for  the  man  of  limited  means  who  wishes 
a  neat,  serviceable,  and  safe  garage. 

Where  Concrete  Is  Useful 

Unless  the  materials  for  mixing  con- 
crete (clean  hard  sand  and  screened 
gravel  or  broken  stone)  are  not  readily 
available  in  the  locality,  a  garage  of 
either  concrete  blocks  or  monolithic  con- 
crete construction  commends  itself  as 
the  most  satisfactory  type  obtainable 
without  putting  money  into  purely  archi- 
tectural adornment  and  elegance.  You 
can  build  a  beautiful  little  garage 
of  Parian  marble  if  you  can  afford  so 
to  please  your  eye,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
permanent  nor  any  more  suitable  for  its 
purpose  than  one  of  concrete. 

The  employment  of  concrete  con- 
struction has  grown  so  that  there  are 
now  within  easy  reach  of  most  localities 
manufactories  of  either  concrete  hollow 
tile  or  solid  concrete  blocks.  The  for- 
mer can  be  laid  by  any  bricklayer  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  bricks,  which 
though  slightly  cheaper  do  not  afford  so 
satisfactory  a  garage  building.  Con- 
crete blocks  are  somewhat  cheaper  than 
stone  and  are  laid  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  mason.  Their  outer  surface  is 
usually  finished  in  some  imitative  "rock 
face"  pattern.  Hence  they  do  not  re- 
quire an  outer  finish,  while  concrete  tile 
is  generally  stuccoed  on  the  exterior  for 
appearance  sake. 

A  fairly  large  garage  intended  to  be 
permanently  complete  for  all  the  owner's 
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possible  requirements  is  most  wisely 
built  by  mass  concrete  construction, 
whether  with  solid  or  hollow  walls, 
either  being  reenforced  by  iron  rods. 
The  hollow  walls  preclude  dampness. 
The  molds  for  either  variety  and  for 
various  architectural  forms  can  be  con- 
structed at  small  expense  by  any  compe- 
tent carpenter.  Ordinary  labor  proper- 
ly supervised  can  be  employed  to  mix 
and  pour  the  concrete  into  the  molds. 
If  you  have  the  patience  and  the  time  to 
spare  and  enough  of  a  mechanical  bent, 
you  can  readily  acquire  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  enable  you  to  superintend  the 
job  of  building  your  garage  in  this 
manner. 

Men  with  no  more  previous  experi- 
ence than  yours  have  managed  the 
building  of  habitable  houses  for  them- 
selves out  of  concrete.  Instructions  as 
to  how  to  work  with  concrete  are  pur- 
chasable or  obtainable  gratis  from  most 
of  the  Portland  cement  manufacturers 
and  will  repay  careful  study  by  the  motor- 
ist who  contemplates  possessing  a  substan- 
tial garage  of  his  own.  If  you  do  not 
feel  up  to  bossing  the  job  yourself,  a 
varied  assortment  of  architects'  drawings 
and  plans  for  garages  of  concrete  in 
varied  sizes,  shapes,  styles,  and  adorn- 
ment exist,  and  by  making  your  selec- 
tion from  these  and  probably  being  able 
to  rent  the  molds  used  in  existing  ex- 
amples of  the  type,  you  can  effect  consid- 
erable saving. 

In  general  the  criterion  of  your  selec- 
tion of  structural  material  for  your 
garage  should  be  the  size  and  perma- 
nency you  desire,  coupled  with  the  tensile 
strength  of  your  pocketbook.  If  you 
have  determined  upon  a  large  and  com- 
plete building,  and  if  you  can  afford  it, 
by  all  means  choose  concrete.  If  build- 
ing with  the  idea  of  subsequent  addi- 
tions, concrete  tile  or  blocks  are  a  wise 
choice.  If  you  feel  sure  that  you  can 
put  up  with  a  moderate  sized  garage  and 
that  by  the  time  you  outgrow  it  you  will 
have  more  money  in  the  bank  than  at 
present,  stucco  on  galvanized  pipe  or 
even  wooden  frame  will  meet  your 
needs.  Full  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  and  possibilities  of  all  these 
structural  methods  can  be  obtained  for 
the  asking  from  the  concerns  who  are 


anxious  to  sell  you  Portland  cement  for 
the  purpose. 

Having  determined  the  size  and  mate- 
rial for  your  garage,  there  are  several 
important  considerations  which  you 
must  not  overlook  in  planning  it.  In 
the  first  place  spare  no  pains  to  insure 
an  abundance  of  light.  Do  not  count 
on  being  able  to  work  by  the  light  of 
the  open  door,  for  you  will  want  to  use 
your  car  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
the  very  time  that  a  serious  repair  or 
adjustment  confronts  you  is  likely  to  be 
on  a  gloomy  day  when  without  ample 
window  space  you  cannot  see  what  you 
are  about. 

The  best  insurance  against  finding, 
after  your  garage  is  built,  that  the  win- 
dow space  is  insufficient,  is  to  plan  for  a 
skylight.  If  one  side  of  the  roof  faces 
north,  the  skylight  may  follow  its  slope. 
Otherwise  the  glass  should  be  raised  to 
prevent  direct  sunlight  from  falling 
upon  the  varnished  body  of  your  car. 
The  glass  of  the  windows  should  be  of 
the  "rough  rolled"  variety  used  for  fac- 
tories, so  as  to  scatter  direct  sunlight, 
for  the  same  reason  and  for  the  addi- 
tional comfort  of  working  in  a  diffused 
light.  The  advantage  of  white-finished 
walls  and  ceiling  is  also  obvious. 

Use  Electricity  for  Lights 

If  artificial  lighting  is  required  for 
night  work,  the  fire  risk  makes  electric- 
ity a  necessity.  If  you  cannot  rent 
current,  you  will  have  to  get  a  small  gas- 
olihe  engine  and  dynamo  with  which 
you  can  illuminate  both  your  garage  and 
your  house.  For  the  former  a  couple 
of  tungsten  lamps  hung  near  the  ceiling 
on  each  side  of  the  car  will  save  you  the 
annoyance  of  getting  in  your  own  light. 
In  wiring  the  garage,  provide  sockets 
at  suitable  intervals  along  the  walls  to 
which  extension  lamps,  caged  and 
shaded,  may  be  attached,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  illuminate  any  remote  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  car. 

Heating  must  also  be  provided  in  the 
garage  which  is  intended  to  house  a  car 
used  the  year  round.  If  you  build 
against  your  steam-heated  house,  laun- 
dry or  stable,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
add  more  piping  to  the  system  already 
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installed.  Otherwise  the  best  plan  is  to 
provide  a  small  cellar  under  a  portion  of 
the  garage  and  have  an  outside  entrance 
to  it.  There  a  steam  or  hot  water 
heater  may  be  installed  with  pipes  run- 
ning through  openings  in  the  floor  that 
are  carefully  sealed. 

A  somewhat  cheaper  method  is  to  pro- 
vide a  wing  for  a  small  heater,  separated 
by  a  partition  through  which  the  pipes 
run.  This  also  should  be  entered  only 
through  an  outside  door.  By  constant 
care  and  proper  precautions  it  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  heater  even  in  the 
corner  of  a  one-room  garage,  farthest 
from  the  shop  end.  In  this  case  kero- 
sene and  not  gasoline  must  be  used  for 
cleaning  and  fire  extinguishers  and  pails 
of  sand  should  be  provided  for  emer- 
gencies. Where  the  garage  has  a  sepa- 
rate shop  room  the  heater  may  safely  be 
placed  in  the  storage  room. 

Do  not  forget  to  provide  for  a  repair 
pit  so  situated  that  the  car  may  be  read- 
ily placed  over  it.  Three  and  a  half 
feet  are  wide  enough,  with  a  length  at 
least  two  feet  less  than  the  wheel  base 
of  your  car,  and  a  depth  of  about  six 
feet.  A  short  flight  of  portable  steps,  to 
enable  you  to  sit  or  stand  while  at  work 
in  any  part  of  the  pit,  are  essential  to 
comfort.  The  pit  when  not  in  use 
should  be  covered  by  a  sectional  trap,  of 
iron  preferably,  sunk  at  the  edges  so  as 
to  be  level  with  the  floor. 

For  the  floor  of  the  garage,  wood 
cannot  be  considered  because  of  its  rapid 
tendency  to  become  oil-soaked.  Con- 
crete is  the  best  material  yet  available, 
though  it  has  the  disadvantages  of  being 
cold  and  absorbing  oil.  The  latter  can 
be  obviated  by  placing  a  drip  pan  under 
the  car,  and  mats  may  be  used  to  lie  on 
when  working  underneath  in  an  adjust- 
ment too  moderate  to  require  the  pit. 

A  pit  is  most  economically  provided 
for  in  laying  the  floor.  A  turntable 
may  be  added  later  by  making  the  slight 
excavation  needful  and  lining  it  with 
concrete.  Though  not  a  positive  neces- 
sity, a  turntable  is  a  great  timesaver  and 
convenience  in  shifting  the  car  to  va- 
rious portions  of  the  garage.  Where 
space  is  limited  it  may  be  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  pit  or  it 
may  be  designed  in  the  form  of  a  circu- 


lar platform  with  a  trapdoor  giving 
access  to  the  pit. 

Whether  this  form  is  adopted  or  it  is 
allotted  floor  space  of  its  own,  in  calcula- 
ting the  dimensions  of  the  turntable  you 
must  add  at  least  ten  inches  to  the  wheel 
base  of  your  car  to  allow  for  the  length- 
wise flattening  of  tires  and  about  two 
inches  to  the  tread.  Plot  out  the  re- 
sulting rectangle  on  the  garage  floor;  its 
corners,  plus  a  couple  of  inches  clear- 
ance, will  represent  the  outer  points  of 
contact  of  the  tires  with  the  floor.  The 
diagonal  of  the  rectangle  is  then  the  di- 
ameter of  the  turntable. 

The  floor  must  be  so  constructed  that 
washing  water  will  drain  off,  and  sepa- 
rate drain  pipes  must  lead  from  the  pit 
and  turntable  spaces.  Instead  of  having 
the  floor  slope  from  all  sides  to  a  cen- 
tral grating,  it  is  better  to  drain  toward 
the  door.  In  order  that  the  car  may 
not  have  any  tendency  to  roll  when  the 
brakes  are  off,  draw  a  line  from  the 
c'enter  of  the  doorway  lengthwise  of  the 
garage  and  let  the  floor  slope  from  two 
sides  toward  this  which  should  be  de- 
pressed into  a  channel  leading  to  a 
grating  at  the  door  where  a  drain  pipe 
must  be  provided.  A  cross  channel  of 
concrete  just  outside  the  door  may  be 
constructed  to  catch  any  water  that  may 
spill  over  the  entrance  and  lead  it  to  the 
drain. 

Common  Soda  for  Cleaning 

The  best  method  of  removing  oil  and 
grease  from  the  garage  floor  is  to  swab 
it  with  a  saturate  solution  of  common 
washing  soda.  A  barrel  of  this  solution 
should  be  kept  on  hand  and  the  floor 
cleaned  pretty  frequently.  Regular  and 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  floor  is  a  pre- 
caution against  fire  not  to  be  neglected. 
Fill  a  barrel  with  water  and  stir  in  as 
much  soda  (at  about  four  cents  a 
pound)  as  will  dissolve.  A  pailful  of 
this,  brought  first  to  the  boiling  point, 
will  clean  down  the  floor  of  the  average 
small  one-car  garage. 

By  all  means,  if  there  is  side  room, 
have  a  sliding  door  to  your  garage. 
Swinging  doors  must  be  hooked  back 
when  open,  and  though  cheaper,  are  a 
nuisance.     The    most    satisfactory    door 
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for  a  small  garage  is  a  roll-up  iron  shut- 
ter. A  moderate  sized  two-car  garage 
may  have  two  overlapping  sliding  doors, 
each  wide  enough  to  admit  a  car. 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior, common  sense  will  dictate  the  plac- 
ing of  the  bench  near  a  window  or 
windows  and  the  location  of  all  tools 
conveniently  near.  To  your  shop  equip- 
ment belongs  first  of  all  the  touring  tools, 
or  duplicates  of  them,  described  in  a  pre- 
vious paper  of  this  series.  You  can 
spend  more  than  the  cost  of  your  car  in 
special  tools  for  your  garage,  but  the 
wise  way  is  to  build  up  the  equipment 
gradually. 

Never  buy  a  tool  unless  you  are  sure 
that  by  using  it  you  can  save  time  and 
money  in  the  long  run.  Provide  for 
the  work  you  know  you  can  do  and  have 
the  major  special  repairs  done  at  a  reg- 
ular shop,  till  you  become  enough  of  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  do  them  yourself. 
Get  a  good  heavy  work  bench  and  the 
following  to  begin  with : 

One  or  two  iron  vises. 
Soldering  torch. 
Heavy  hammer. 
Two  large  monkey  wrenches. 
Large  pipe  wrench. 
Copper  mallet. 
Hacksaw. 

Assorted  augers  and  brace. 
Breast  drill  and  bits. 
Assorted  twist  drills. 
Assorted  taps  to  fit  threads  used  on  car. 
Tap  wrenches. 

Assorted  thread  dies  and  die  stocks. 
Assorted   cold  chisels,   and  flat,   round,   and 
half  round  files. 

If  you  have  installed  a  small  gas  en- 
gine for  lighting  purposes  as  described 
above,  you  need  only  a  shaft  and  belting 
to  have  power  at  your  hand.  You  may 
then  acquire  machine  tools  in  the  order 
of  their  usefulness  about  as  follows: 

Emery-wheel  stand. 

Bench  drill-press. 

Speed  lathe. 

Power  hacksaw. 

Small  shaper. 

Medium  sized  engine  lathe. 

Small  universal  milling  machine. 

You  will  not  need  the  last  two  un- 
less you  intend  to  become  skillful  enough 
to  be  independent  of  the  automobile  re- 
pair man.     If  you  have  power,  an  arbor 


press  and  a  wheel  puller  for  removing 
wheels  and  gears  from  their  shafts  will 
be  conveniences.  A  large  rivet  forge 
with  smoke  pipe  to  the  outside,  an  anvil, 
and  a  sledge  or  two,  with  tub  of  water, 
will  enable  you  to  straighten  bent  axles 
and  harden  or  temper  small  steel  parts. 
The  average  garage  owner  will  likely 
omit  this  heavy  equipment,  finding 
enough  to  fill  his  available  time  in  the 
ordinary  cleaning  and  care  of  his  car 
and  in  simple  repairs  and  adjustments, 
and  will  leave  serious  work  to  the  near- 
by machinist. 

The  possession  of  a  garage  enables 
you  to  buy  your  supplies  in  bulk  at  a 
saving  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
per  cent  in  cost.  You  can  store  quanti- 
ties of  gear  oils,  greases,  polishing  com- 
pound, cotton  waste,  carbide,  oil  soap, 
and  the  like,  and  a  half-barrel  of  cylin- 
der oil  will  last  you  for  an  average 
season.  Shellac,  white  lead,  emery, 
graphite,  and  other  sundries  will  suggest 
themselves  from  experience  as  to  what 
to  keep  on  hand. 

Do  not  fail  to  provide  a  galvanized 
steel  can  with  spring  cover,  and  don't 
fail  to  throw  your  oily  waste  into  it. 
Pans  and  brushes  for  "washing  down" 
with  kerosene  or  gasoline  must  be 
handy.  Keep  the  small  quantities  of 
these  liquids  needed  for  cleaning  in  one 
of  the  reliable  types  of  small  safety  can. 

Look  Out  for  the  Gasoline 

Never  consider  for  an  instant  storing 
gasoline  in  quantity  anywhere  within 
the  garage.  The  potential  energy  of 
this  useful  but  dangerous  liquid  is  about 
fifteen  times  that  of  dynamite,  and  one 
cannot  be  reminded  too  often  of  the  ex- 
treme ease  with  which  it  ignites  in  the 
form  of  vapor  mixed  with  air.  The 
motorist's  familiarity  with  this  phenome- 
non taking  place  under  proper  control 
tends  to  make  him  careless. 

Sink  a  large  galvanized  iron  tank  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  ground  at  least  a  rod 
from  the  garage.  Run  a  pipe  from  this 
tank  up  to  the  ground  level  and  provide 
it  with  a  screw  cap,  removable  only 
with  a  wrench,  for  filling.  Run  an- 
other pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
into  the  garage.     To  this  attach  a  pump 
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provided  with  flexible  hose  for  filling 
the  car's  tank.  Have  a  cock  in  the  pipe 
near  the  floor  and  see  that  it  is  turned 
off  at  all  times  except  when  you  must 
draw  gasoline.  Only  thus  can  you 
eliminate  three  fourths  of  the  gasoline 
danger  in  your  garage.  Even  then 
watchfulness  is  required  to  detect  drip- 
pings due  to  a  leaky  car  tank  or  filling 
hose. 

When  testing  the  motor  indoors,  a 
length  of  flexible  reenforced  rubber 
hose  should  be  on  hand  to  connect  with 
the  muffler  outlet  and  lead  the  exhaust 


gases  directly  to  the  open  air.  Experi- 
ence tempered  by  your  pocketbook  will 
suggest  many  wrinkles  and  conveniences 
in  making  your  garage  complete.  A 
power  air  pump  with  storage  tank  or  a 
small  air  compressor  belted  to  your  shaft 
will  save  time  and  energy.  But  the 
thing  to  do  first  is  to  get  your  own 
garage  and  get  to  work  in  it  with  what 
time  you  can  spare,  leaving  elaborate 
fussings  and  fixings  till  ripe  experience 
and  familiarity  with  what  you  most 
often  need  to  do  to  the  car  has  taught 
you  with  what  you  can  best  do  it. 


Cfie  Tstewe^b 
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Ouxcfoor  Books 


THE  navigation  of  the  air  is  begin- 
ning to  make  its  inevitable  impress 
on  literature.  The  very  latest  thing 
in  heroes  of  fiction  is  the  aviator,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  air- 
ship will  displace  the  motor  car  as  a  stock 
property  in  up-to-date  novels.  Instead  of  a 
six-cylinder  touring  car  swinging  up  the 
gravel  drive,  we  shall  see  a  graceful  bi- 
plane flutter  to  a  landing  stage  on  the  roof. 
James,  the  butler,  will  announce  that  the 
airship  waits  above  without  suffering  in  ap- 
prehension lest  he  will  be  asked,  "Above 
what?"  for  he  can  answer  with  propriety, 
"Above  the  'ouse,  milord." 

"The  Sky-Man,"*  by  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster,  is  a  flying-machine  story  of  the 
"heavier  -  than  -  air"  type  —  but  not  much 
heavier.  The  hero — he  is  all  that — is  a 
skillful  aviator,  a  "deus  ex  flying  machina" 
so  to  speak.  Soaring  lazily  through  the  air 
above  a  not  very  definite  locality  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  Philip  Cayley  feels  like  a 
god.  Besides  a  trusty  pair  of  silken  wings, 
his  only  paraphernalia  consists  of  a  com- 
pass and  sextant,  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  a 
revolver.  His  nearest  base  of  supplies  is 
three  hundred  miles  away,  where,  hidden 
under    a    stone,    is    a    twenty-pound    tin    of 

*  "  The  Sky-Man."  By  Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  344,  $1.20  net.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Co. 


pemmican.  Perhaps  he  has  a  cow  there, 
too,  which  would  explain  the  bottle  of  milk 
he  carries. 

While  thus  idly  flapping  his  wings,  he 
looks  down  to  earth  and  sees  a  party  of 
men  crossing  the  ice.  Presently  all  but  one 
of  them  fall  back,  and  in  another  minute 
he  who  is  in  the  lead  clutches  his  throat 
and  falls.  A  sudden  flood  of  crimson 
stains  the  snow.  When  the  story  is  drama- 
tized ,  the  curtain  will  fall  here  on  the 
first  act.  The  second  act  will  open  with 
Philip  descending  "with  a  hawklike 
pounce"  to  an  ice  floe  where  a  beauteous 
maiden  in  a  smartly  tailored  suit  of'  seal- 
skin reclines  pensively.  A  steam  yacht  is 
at  anchor  close  by. 

Thus,  up  there  at  latitude  seventy-six,  do 
the  hero  and  heroine  get  acquainted.  They 
are  a  fine-looking  pair.  Jeanne's  eyes  are 
very  blue  and  her  hair  is  golden,  and  Cay- 
ley's  face  is  sensitive,  finely  chiseled,  al- 
most beautiful.  The  two  soon  learn  why 
each  other  is  there.  Cayley  is  a  recluse, 
having  turned  his  back  on  civilization  be- 
cause he  could  not  clear  his  name  from  a 
false  charge,  and  Jeanne  is  hunting  for  her 
father  who  was  lost  several  years  before 
while  exploring.  The  girl  is  waiting  for 
the  return  of  a  party  who  have  been  search- 
ing for  him. 

But  what  of  the  man  who  was  killed   in 
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the  first  act?  It  so  happened  that  Perry 
Hunter  was  one  of  the  searching  party  who 
had  become  separated  from  his  companions 
and  fallen  in  with  a  desperate  band  of  ruf- 
fians who  were  marooned  on  these  bleak 
and  barren  shores.  And,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  was  just  the  man  who  could 
have  cleared  Cayley's  name  from  dishonor. 
There  is  a  lot  doing  from  this  time  for- 
ward, but  the  real  excitement  comes  when 
the  yacht  disappears  and  leaves  Jeanne  and 
Philip  together  in  the  wilds  with  only  the 
brutal  leader  of  the  band  responsible  for 
Hunter's  death.  The  flying  device  will  ac- 
commodate only  one  passenger,  so  that  it  is 
useless  for  escape.  A  year  of  this  life  is 
attended  by  numerous  thrills — about  four  to 
the  page. 

The  adventures  of  another  "sky-pilot"  are 
told  by  Frederick  Palmer  in  "Danbury 
Rodd,  Aviator."*  The  nine  short  stories 
that  have  gone  into  this  book  show  Rodd  as 
an  aerial  superman.  Compared  with  Philip 
Cayley  in  the  other  tale,  he  is  as  an  eagle 
to  a  sparrow.  He  flits  hither  and  yon  with 
admirable  insouciance,  now  taking  an  over- 
wrought financier  on  an  enforced  vacation 
trip  up-State,  now  pursuing  a  murderer  in 
another  aeroplane  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  even  effects  a  reconcilation  be- 
tween two  lovers  in  Ireland  and  restores  a 
lost  child  to  its  parents.  He  is  a  breezy, 
likable  chap,  with  just  a  dash  of  sentiment, 
and  enough  sound  sense  to  make  the  senti- 
ment attractive.  His  fleet  of  fliers,  the  Fal- 
con, Hawk,  Gray  Pheasant,  Albatross,  and 
Feather,  ought  to  give  some  dramatist  of 
Rostand's  kidney  inspiration  for  an  aero- 
drome-yard play. 

Rodd  is  only  human  after  all,  and  he  be- 
comes enamored  of  a  fair  maid.  The  final 
story  tells  of  his  wooing.  Up  in  the  clouds 
above  Paris — whither  Rodd  has  chased 
across  the  ocean  in  his  'plane — he  and  his 
lady  friend  are  taking  a  joy  ride  when  they 
run  into  a  thunder  storm.  "A  cyclonic 
whirlwind  racked  the  Falcon,  playing  with 
the  ship  of  the  air  as  a  zephyr  plays  with 
a  thistleblow.  It  whistled  blisteringly 
through  the  planes.  Streaks  of  lightning 
ran  along  the  frame  and  livid  violet  balls 
shot  past." 

*  Danbury  Rodd,  Aviator."  By  Frederick  Palmer. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  310,  $1.50.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


-  Then  a  wing  is  broken  and  the  girl 
climbs  out  and  fixes  it  with  a  piece  of  wire. 
The  wobbling  craft  rights  itself,  the  clouds 
roll  by,  and  the  aviators  descend  to  earth 
and  find  a  minister.  The  exciting  scene  as 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Palmer  has  but  one  de- 
fect; the  girl  should  have  made  the  re- 
pair with  a  hairpin. 

"The  Conquest  of  the  Air"*  is  the  title  of 
two  books  on  the  history  and  use  of  flying 
machines.  They  are  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  Frenchman  respectively,  Pro- 
fessor A.  Lawrence  Rotch  of  Harvard,  and 
M.  Alphonse  Berget.  Not  only  is  M.  Ber- 
get's  book  f  far  in  advance  of  that  by  Pro- 
fessor Rotch,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  that  answers  intelligibly  any  rational 
question  that  one  might  ask  about  aerosta- 
tion. The  reader  who  is  seeking  informa- 
tion beyond  that  relating  merely  to  the 
spectacular  side  of  flying  will  find  it  both 
interesting  and  illuminating. 

The  book  is  divided  in  two  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  dirigible  balloons  are  treated. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  the  physical  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  form  of  locomotion  is 
based,  and  in  succeeding  chapters  this  dis- 
cussion is  amplified  in  its  several  phases. 
The  reader  is  given  an  insight  into  such 
problems  as  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
action  of  the  wind,  and  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium,  stability,  and  propulsive  force. 
He  learns  of  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  balloon  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  handled  by  the  navigator. 

There  are  some  interesting  details  in  a 
description  the  author  gives  of  a  typical 
trip.  Speaking  of  the  static  sensibility  of 
the  airship,  he  says:  "It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  urge  passengers  in  a  dirigible  to 
exercise  the  greatest  prudence.  Nothing 
must  be  thrown  overboard,  be  it  a  bottle,  an 
empty  box,  or  even  a  chicken  bone,  without 
the  pilot's  permission."  Clearly  this  ve- 
hicle is  no  place  for  the  man  who  chews  to- 
bacco. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
aviation,  real  flying  which  does  not  rely  on 
the  lifting  power  of  gas.  The  general  form 
of  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  part. 

*  "  The  Conquest  of  the  Air."  By  A.  Lawrence 
Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.  Illustrated.  Pp.  192,  #1.00 
net.      New  York  :   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

I  "  The  Conquest  of  the  Air."  By  Alphonse  Ber- 
get. Illustrated.  Pp.  295.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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The  biplanes  of  Voisin,  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers, Farman,  and  Breguet,  and  the  mono- 
planes of  Bleriot,  Santos  -  Dumont,  and 
others  are  described  and  pictured  with  such 
minuteness  that  any  tyro  may  be  able  to 
speculate  on  their  respective  merits.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  delve  into 
the  mathematics  of  flying  there  are  various 
laws  and  formulas  scattered  through  the 
book.     It    is     not    necessary    to    understand 


these  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  author's 
statements,  but  doubtless  they  would  seem 
indispensable  to  a  scientific  mind. 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  Professor 
Rotch's  book  is  the  chapter  in  which  are  in- 
cluded some  letters  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  France  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  ascensions  of  a  hydrogen  balloon.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  a  rather  sketchy  treatise,  and 
not  in  the  same  class  with  M.  Berget's  work. 


JHEWOR1 
O  F  *  •  S  P  O  PJT 


THE    BEST    IN    THE    WORLD 

ENGLISH  golfers  are  hailing  John 
Ball,  latest  winner  of  the  Brit- 
ish amateur  championship,  as  the 
greatest  amateur  golfer  in  the  world.  If 
there  is  any  virtue  in  seven  champion- 
ships in  what  is  admittedly  the  fastest 
golfing  company  in  the  world,  the  title 
would  seem  to  be  well  earned.  But 
what  interests  many  of  us  is  not  so  much 
the  number  of  championships  which  Mr. 
Ball  has  won  as  the  length  of  time  over 
which  his  winning  play  extends.  His 
first  national  win  was  in  1888.  Two 
years  later  he  repeated  the  performance, 
and  again  in  1892,  1894,  1899,  and 
1907.  Now  1 910  is  added  to  the  list. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
missed  only  two  national  tournaments, 
and  in  those  two  years  he  had  laid  aside 
the  driver  for  the  sword  and  deserted  the 
Hoylake  links  for  the  South  African 
veldt. 

There  is  a  quite  widespread  belief, 
especially  among  American  golfers,  that 
at  this  game  young  blood  has  the  prefer- 
ence, at  least  in  the  amateur  field.  Youth 
must  be  served,  is  the  favorite  phrase, 
and  the  career  of  W.  J.  Travis  is  sup- 
posed to  point  the  exception  rather  than 


the  rule.  Across  the  water  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  Mr.  Ball  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  the  veterans  are  the  pace- 
makers, and  there  are  few  examples  of 
aspiring  youngsters  upsetting  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  experts. 

To  be  sure,  the  newcomers  do  win 
in  American  tournaments  often  enough 
to  demand  an  explanation.  Perhaps 
they  are  more  clever  than  British  youths 
and  develop  with  greater  rapidity,  al- 
though the  result  of  the  only  Oxford- 
Cambridge  Yale-Harvard  golf  match 
gave  little  support  for  this  theory.  The 
more  plausible  explanation  is  that  our 
golfers  are  more  intermittent  in  their 
devotion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  na- 
tional amateur  entry  list  of  1910  will 
show  surprisingly  few  players  whose 
tournament  experience  goes  back  as  far 
as  1900.  The  old  contestants  have  lost 
interest.  They  have  "gone  off"  their 
game  by  neglect  of  tournaments.  They 
have  gone  in  for  something  else  or  have 
been  content  to  drop  to  a  level  of  com- 
fortable mediocrity  that  finds  its  highest 
excitement  in  the  weekly  club  handicap. 
Until  this  condition  of  affairs  is  changed 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  day  before  W.  J. 
Travis's  feat  in  England  is  duplicated 
by  another   American  golfer. 
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"FOOTBALL    THE    FAVORITE" 

IT  was  not  a  difficult  choice  that  the 
examiners  gave  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  when  they  asked  the  young 
men  to  choose  among  the  following  sub- 
jects for  an  original  composition :  "The 
Panama  Canal,"  "Who  I  Am  and  Why 
I  Am  Here,"  and  "My  Favorite  Sport." 
If  you  have  ever  been  a  young  man  it  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  what  the  majority  of 
them  chose,  but  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  favorite  of  favorites  for 
most  of  them  was  football.  No  molly- 
coddles need  apply. 


OUR  WELCOME 

IT  may  seem  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  home 
again.  The  only  man  who  hasn't 
heard  about  it  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
and  is  spending  all  his  waking  hours 
alone  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Perhaps 
he  has  detected  a  few  earth  quakings,  at 
that.     We   have  no  concern  with   Mr. 


Roosevelt's  political  ambitions  or  the 
lack  of  them.  He  has  always  seemed  to 
us  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self in  politics — or  anywhere  else. 

It  is  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  man  of 
the  outdoors,  lover  of  everything  in  Na- 
ture, the  man  with  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  hearing  ear  and  the  comprehending 
brain,  that  we  take  off  our  professional 
and  personal  hat.  If  half  of  us  could 
find  half  as  much  in  the  world  to  in- 
terest us  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  finds 
every  day  of  his  life,  there  would  be 
much  less  talk  of  world-weariness  and 
emptiness — not  to  mention  any  other  of 
the  objective  phrases  that  are  used  to  lay 
on  some  one  or  something  else  the  fault 
that  lies  in  ourselves. 

Some  of  us  here  and  there  may  differ 
with  him  politically — apparently  not 
many  or  often — but  we  must  all  pay  a 
sincere  tribute  to  the  man  who  has 
found  the  fountain  of  youth  and  the  se- 
cret of  happiness.  He  has  learned  that 
the  only  way  to  live  is  to  live — and  that 
means  using  every  atom  of  power  that 
the  good  Lord  gave  you.  It's  a  great 
thing  to  have  him  back  again. 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Aviation 
/^\N  June  17th,  M.  Fabre,  the  French  avia- 
tor, made  several  successful  nights 
from  a  lake  near  Martigues,  France.  M. 
Fabre's  aeroplane,  which  was  equipped 
with  a  series  of  canvas  floats,  started  from 
the  water  under  its  own  propulsion. 

At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  18th,  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  broke  the  world's  record  for  a 
quick  start  in  an  aeroplane  when  he  rose 
from  the  track  in  4J  seconds.  On  June  19th, 
Curtiss  rose  in  his  aeroplane  from  the 
ground  87!  feet  from  the  starting  mark. 
His  previous  record  was  98  feet. 

The  first  regular  airship  passenger  serv- 
ice was  inaugurated  in  Germany,  June 
22d.  Count  Zeppelin's  dirigible  balloon, 
the  Deutschland,  carrying  twenty  passen- 
gers, made  the  first  scheduled  trip  from 
Friedrichshafen  to  Diisseldorf,  a  distance  of 
300  miles,  in  nine  hours.  The  average 
time  for  the  complete  course  was  33  miles  an 
hour.  On  June  28th  the  ship  was  destroyed 
in  a  storm  in  the  Teutoburgian  forest. 


A  new  monoplane  record  was  established 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  France,  on  June  9th, 
by  Labouchere.  He  carried  two  passengers 
and  made  a  flight  of  ten  minutes. 

On  June  9th,  Lieutenant  Frequant  and 
Captain  Marconnet,  of  the  French  army, 
established  a  new  record  for  flight  with  a 
double  passenger  load.  The  course  covered 
was  between  the  Chalons  military  camp 
and  Vincennes,  a  distance  of  105.6  miles. 
The  journey  occupied  150  minutes,  which 
was  made  in  a  biplane. 

Walter  Brookins,  in  a  Wright  biplane, 
broke  the  world's  aeroplane  record  for  alti- 
tude at  Indianapolis,  June  17th.  The  height 
reached  was  4,503  feet. 

On  June  13th,  Charles  K.  Hamilton 
successfully  accomplished  the  flight  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  back.  He 
covered  the  distance  to  Philadelphia  with- 
out a  stop,  but  was  forced  to  land  once  on 
the  return  trip.  The  distance  of  the  round 
trip  is  172  miles  and  the  time  spent  in  the 
air  was  209  minutes. 
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Automobiles 

TDARNEY  OLDFIELD  broke  three  world's 
automobile  circular  track  records  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  as  follows:  June  22,  two  miles, 
time  1:40;  June  23,  one  mile,  time  0:49!; 
June  24,  four  miles,  time  3 124. 

Ben  Kirscher  made  a  new  world's  auto- 
mobile record  for  three  miles  on  a  circular 
track  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  June  22d.  The 
time  was  2:36^. 

Tennis 

^"    W.  NILES,  intercollegiate  tennis  cham- 
pion,   won    the    Massachusetts    Tennis 
Singles    Championship    June    22d,    defeating 
R.  C.  Seaver  in  three  straight  sets. 

Niles  and  Dabney  won  the  Massachusetts 
State  Doubles  Championship  from  Sulloway 
and   Rhodes   on  June    1st. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Pell,  for  the  last 
three  years  holder  of  the  New  England 
championship,  successfully  defended  his  title 
in  the  championship  play  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  June  nth,  defeating  R.  A. 
Holden,  Jr.,  in  straight  sets. 

At  Philadelphia,  June  25th,  Miss  Hazel 
Hotchkiss,  of  Berkeley,  California,  retained 
the  women's  singles  national  championship, 
defeating  Miss  Louise  Hammond,  of  New 
York.  In  the  doubles,  Miss  Hotchkiss  and 
Miss  Rotch  defeated  Miss  Browning  and 
Miss  Wildey.  In  the  mixed  doubles  Miss 
Hotchkiss  and  J.  R.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  defeated 
Miss  Wildey  and  Herbert  M.  Tilden. 

H.  H.  Hackett  and  F.  B.  Alexander  won 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  tennis  doubles 
at  the  West  Side  Club,  New  York,  June 
27th,  defeating  R.  D.  Little  and  E.  P. 
Fischer,  6-1,  7-5,  3-6,  6-2. 

A.  F.  Wilding  beat  Beals  C.  Wright  in 
the  all-comers  singles  in  the  all-England 
championships,  June  28th,  4-6;  4-6;  6-4; 
6-2;  6-3.  In  the  ladies'  championship 
Mrs.  Chambers  beat  Miss  Johnson,  6-4 
and  6-2. 

Golf 
"P    G.   BYRD,   of   Atlanta,  won  the   cham- 
pionship cup  of  the  Southern  Golf  As- 
sociation, June   nth,   defeating  R.   G.  Bush, 
Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  8  up  and  6  to  play. 

Wirt  L.  Thompson  won  the  individual 
championship  of  Philadelphia,  June  nth, 
defeating   William    P.    Smith. 

The  British  open  championship  at  Saint 
Andrews,    June    24th,    was    won    by    James 


Braid,  title  holder  of  1901,  1905,  1906,  and 
1908.  Aleck  Herd  was  second  and  G.  Dun- 
can third.  D.  J.  Ross,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  William  Smith,  of  Mexico,  the  only 
transatlantic  competitors,  were  well  up  at 
the  finish.  Braid's  aggregate  score  was  299. 
Smith  broke  the  record  for  the  course  by 
two  strokes,  with  a  score  of  71,  a  feat  du- 
plicated by  Duncan  in  a  later  round. 

At  Philadelphia,   June    nth,    Miss   Fanny 

C.  Osgood  won  the  championship  of  the 
Women's  Eastern  Golf  Association  for  the 
third  time. 

In  the  match  of  the  women's  teams  of 
Boston  and  New  York  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, June  7th,  Boston  was  victorious  by  a 
score  of  8  to  7  matches. 

Alexander  Smith  won  the  open  golf 
championship  of  the  United  States,  on  June 
20th,  at  the  links  of  the  Philadelphia  Crick- 
et Club,  with  a  score  of  71  for  the  eighteen 
holes.  J.  J.  McDermott  was  second  and 
McDonald  Smith  was  third,  the  two  Smiths 
and  McDermott  playing  off  a  triangular  tie 
in   an   extra  round. 

Ex-Premier  Balfour  for  the  third  time 
won  the  Parliamentary  handicap  held  on 
the  Royal  St.  George's  Club  course  at  Sand- 
wich,  England,  June   nth. 

Max  Behr  won  the  1910  New  Jersey 
championship  on  June  4th,  defeating  Jerome 

D.  Travers. 

Miscellaneous 

pRINCETON  won  the  first  outdoor  cham- 
pionship of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Swim- 
ming Association,  held  at  Travers  Island 
June  25th,  with  the  following  total  scores: 
Princeton,  20;  Yale,  8;  Pennsylvania,  6; 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1;  Wil- 
liams,  1. 

C.  J.  Bacon,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  established  a  new  world's  record  in 
the  fifth  of  a  mile  hurdle  race  on  June  26th. 
His  time  was  43!  seconds,  §  of  a  second 
faster  than  the  previous  record  made  by  C. 
P.    Gardner,    of   Harvard. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  sloop  yacht  Auro- 
ra won  the  annual  race  of  the  Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  on  Long  Island 
Sound,   June   25th. 

The  Caliph  won  the  Havana-Atlantic 
City  race  for  cruising  motor  boats.  The 
Ilys  was  second  and  the  Berneyo  third. 

The  New  York  to  Bermuda  race  for  mo- 
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tor  boats  was  won  June  29th  by  the  Eronel 
II;  the  Yoho   was  second. 

A  challenge  from  the  "  old  Etonian  "  polo 
players  has  been  accepted  for  the  Ameri- 
can International  Cup  which  was  won  by 
the  Meadow  Brook  team  last  year.  The 
games  will  be  played  in  this  country  August 
27th-3ist  and  September  5th. 

Melvin  W.  Sheppard  lowered  the  world's 
record  for  the  550-yard  dash,  June  26th, 
covering  the  distance  in   1  105. 

In  a  close  race  held  June  26th,  at  New- 
ark, Frank  L.  Kramer  defeated  Eddie  Root 
in  the  one-mile  national  championship  bi- 
cycle  race. 

The  American  racing  schooner  yacht 
Westward  defeated  the  Kaiser's  Meteor 
and  three  other  boats  of  A-i  class  in  the 
regatta  of  the  North  German  yacht  squad- 
ron off  Cuxhaven,  June  21st.  On  June  24th 
the  Westward  won  the  Krupp  memorial 
prize,  on  June  26th  the  Jubilee  prize,  and 
on  June  28th  the  Prince  Henry  cup  and  the 
Heydekamp  cup,  losing  to  the  Kaiser's 
Meteor  for  the  Krupp  cup  at  Kiel,  June 
29th. 

Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo., 
shooting  from  the  nineteen-yard  mark  with 
an  old-time  gun,  won  the  eleventh  annual 
Grand  American  handicap  with  a  perfect 
score  of  100,  at  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago 
Gun  Club,  June  23d.  This  score  marks  a 
new  record:  J.  W.  Garrett,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  established  a  new  record  in  the 
preliminaries,  June  21st.  He  broke  100 
straight  clay  targets  in  the  five  sweepstakes 
events,  one  of  which  was  at  ten  double 
targets. 

George  Wiley,  of  Syracuse,  defeated  El- 
mer Collins  in  a  one-hour  match  bicycle 
race  held  at  Passaic,  June  26th.  Wiley 
rode  41  miles  3  laps,  breaking  by  three  laps 
the  former  world's  record  behind  small  mo- 
tor cycles. 

At  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  21st,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  won  the  two-days' 
cricket  game  from  Ottawa. 

At  the  inaugural  meet  of  the  Eaton  A.  A. 
A.  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  June  4th, 
George  Goulding,  of  Toronto,  won  the  one- 
mile  walk  handicap  in  6  minutes  24!  sec- 
onds, a  new  world's   record. 

Princeton  won  the  1910  baseball  series 
with  Yale,  the  score  of  the  final  game  being 
7  to  5.  Yale  won  the  final  game  of  the 
Yale-Harvard  series;    10  to  9. 

At  the  International  Horse  Show  held  in 


London,  England,  June  7th,  the  Clarence 
Mackay  gold  challenge  cup  was  won  by 
Judge  Moore's  four  bays,  driven  by  the 
owner.  Judge  Moore  thus  secures  posses- 
sion of  the  cup,  having  won  it  twice. 

The  annual  ocean  race  of  the  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club,  held  this  year  on  June  26th, 
was  from  Marblehead  to  Cape  Elizabeth 
lightship,  off  Portland,  Me.,  and  return,  a 
distance  of  145  miles.  The  race  was  won 
by  the  thirty-eight-foot  sloop  Dorello ;  the 
Verona  was  second. 

Wander  IV  won  the  100-mile  yacht  race 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  held  June 
26th,  from  Whortleberry  Island,  New  York, 
down  Long  Island  Sound  to  West  Harbor, 
Rhode  Island.  The  Elmo  II  won  the  motor 
boat  race  over  the  same  course  at  the  same 
time. 

A  new  eastern  record  for  "no  hit,  no 
run,"  in  baseball,  was  claimed  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  when  Harry  Wormwood  of  the 
Fall  River  team  pitched  for  eleven  innings 
without  allowing  a  hit  or  a  run  in  the  game 
with    Worcester. 

The  Fox  Terrier,  Sabine  Frills,  was 
judged  the  best  dog  of  any  age,  breed,  or 
sex  in  the  show  at  the  eighth  annual  bench 
show  of.  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America   held    at   Mineola,   L.   I.,   June   2d. 

The  final  polo  match  for  the  Van  Cort- 
landt  Cups  was  won  June  1st  by  the  Coop- 
erstown  team,  with  the  score  of  Coopers- 
town,    10 — Port   Chester,   8 1. 

Great  Neck  First  Team  won  from  Great 
Neck  Second  Team  in  the  final  game  for 
the  Hempstead  Cups,  played  June  29th. 
Score,  10  to  6£  goals. 

The  British  Antarctic  expedition  set  sail 
from  London  June  1st.  Captain  Scott  will 
join  the  boat  at  New  Zealand. 

Two  fast  polo  games  were  played  at 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  on  June  27th.  The  Mead- 
ow Brook  First  team  defeated  the  Mead- 
ow Brook  Freebooters  for  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club  Cups,  by  a  score  of  10  to  jl. 
The  Rockaway  team  played  Meadow  Brook 
for  the  Westbury  Challenge  Cup,  winning 
by  a  score  of  3^  to  2I  goals. 

Cornell  won  all  three  races  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate Regatta  held  at  Poughkeepsie, 
June  25th,  as  follows:  Varsity  Fours:  Cor- 
nell, 10  minutes  32  seconds;  Syracuse,  11 
minutes  40  seconds;  Columbia  10  minutes 
43  seconds.  Freshman  Eights:  Cornell,  10 
minutes   20   seconds;    Columbia,    11    minutes 
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53§   seconds;    Syracuse,   10  mintues   53!   sec-  Harvard  won  all  three  races  at  New  Lon- 

onds.      Varsity   Eights:    Cornell,    20   minutes  don,  June  30.     Time:   Varsity  four,   13:002; 

42    seconds;    Pennsylvania,    20    minutes    44  Freshman      eight,      11:54^  5      Varsity     eight, 

seconds;   Columbia,  20  minutes  54^  seconds.  20:462. 
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BY   HERBERT   WHYTE 

[It  is  Herbert  Whyte"  s  business  to  help  readers  of  OUTING- -with  practical  information  and  ad-vice  on 
outdoor  topics.  If  there  is  any  question  that  puzzles  sou  in  games,  sport,  travel,  occupation,  or  recreation,  or 
any  other  subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  don  t  hesitate  to  -write  him.  He  -will  tell  you  the  thing  you  ivant 
to  knoiv  and  it  -will  cost  you  nothing.  His  address  is  THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE,  jij  Fifth  A-ve.,  New 
York   City.~\ 


FROM  motor  cruising  in  subtropical 
America  to  trout  fishing  at  far-off 
Kamloops  and  Illicilliwaet,  or  trav- 
eling through  Alaska,  the  interest  of  our 
readers  in  these  and  other  widely  diversi- 
fied subjects  has  been  expressed  in  a  long 
line  of  inquiries  received  by  this  depart- 
ment during  the  last  few  weeks.  "Can  a 
canvas-back  out-fly  a  teal?"  "What  is  the 
best  route  for  a  motor  boat  from  New  York 
to  the  Thousand  Islands?"  "Would  it  be 
proper  for  a  lady  to  travel  unattended 
from  New  York  to  Sunlight  Valley?"  And 
again,  "Can  you  tell  me  something  about 
the  rivers  of  Illinois,  especially  as  to  their 
possibilities    for   fishing    and   boating?" 

All  of  these  questions  are  closely  related 
to  the  real  outdoor  life  of  America,  and  the 
latter  is  notable  in  that  the  inquirer  seeks 
a  retreat  in  the  heart  of  his  own  country, 
in  fact,  in  a  State  best  known  for  its  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  activities.  Doubt- 
less many  others  will  find  interest  in  the 
same  subject. 

Launches  and  small  sailing  vessels  can 
go  from  Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  St.  Louis  by  way  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  the 
Illinois  River.  The  latter  is  navigable  for 
good-sized  steamers  from  La  Salle,  fifty 
miles  above  Peoria,  to  its  mouth.  A  large 
steamer  makes  regular  twice-a-week  trips 
between  St.  Louis  and  Peoria.  The  current 
of  the  river  is  slow  and  sometimes  hardly 
perceptible.  There  are  locks  in  the  river 
at  Kampsville  and  La  Grange,  but  no  falls. 

Along  the  upper  part  of  the  Illinois 
River  the  fishing  is  excellent,  though  not 
nearly  so  good  as  before  the  encroachments 
of  the  commercial  fisheries.  The  fish  to  be 
found   in   the   river   are   bass,   cat-fish,   sun- 


fish,  perch,  and,  at  intervals,  pike  and  pick- 
erel. In  many  places,  however,  the  Ger- 
man carp  have  driven  the  game  fish  from 
the  waters.  There  is  no  better  fishing  place 
in  the  country  than  along  the  lower  Illinois 
in  the  lakes  and  sloughs.  Bass,  crappie, 
perch,  and  carp  are  found. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  there 
is  but  one  river  in  the  country  producing 
more  fish  for  market  than  the  Illinois — the 
Columbia  River  with  its  salmon.  Kamps- 
ville, Hardin,  La  Grange,  and  Pearl  are 
favorite  headquarters  for  fishermen,  with 
good  supply  of  accessories  to  help  out  a 
sportsman.  Board  is  good  and  very  rea- 
sonable, say  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a 
week.  Mussel-shell  fishing  is  a  great  in- 
dustry. Health  conditions  are  good,  and 
camping  clubs  may  be  found  along  the 
river. 

The  scenery  on  the  Illinois  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ottawa  and  at  other  points  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  historic  Starved  Rock  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  Ottawa.  It  is  one  of  na- 
ture's beauties  and  many  Indian  legends  are 
connected  with  it.  In  the  intervening  coun- 
try there  are  numerous  canons  and  small 
falls.  What  is  known  as  Bailey's  Falls  are 
the  largest  and  most  interesting.  The  string 
of  connected  canons  known  s  Deer  Park  is 
an  unusually  beautiful  p. ace. 

At  Starved  Rock  there  is  a  hotel  where 
reasonable  accommodations  may  be  secured 
at  $2  to  $2.50  a  day.  Cottages  may  also  be 
rented  there.  It  will  probably  be  made  a 
State  park  in  a  few  years,  a  movement  to 
that  end  already  being  on  foot.  There  are 
a  good  many  camping  sites  and  the  Ham- 
ilton Club,  of  Chicago,  is  now  erecting  cot- 
tages and  other  buildings  at  a  point  three 
miles   from    Starved   Rock,   which    they   ex- 
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pect  to  convert  into  a  private  summer 
resort. 

Launches  and  small  steamers  are  able  to 
descend  the  river  at  Ottawa  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  although  in  extremely  low  water 
they  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  getting 
over  one  or  two  shallow  places.  The  Fox 
River  joins  the  Illinois  at  Ottawa  and  there 
is  good  fishing  in  that  water. 

Lake  Senachwine  near  Henry,  -thirty-five 
miles  above  Peoria,  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with 
good  fishing  and  a  first-class  hotel.  Cop- 
peras Creek  Dam  below  is  another  excellent 
spot  for  fishing.  Quiver  Lake  is  another, 
and  there  are  others  in  the  vicinity  of 
Havana,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Peoria. 

The  Kankakee  River  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State  for  fishing,  having  been  liber- 
ally stocked  with  game  fish  from  the  State 
hatchery.  It  is  a  stream  with  a  rock  bot- 
tom, and  care  of  the  fish  placed  therein  is 
given  over  to  the  Wilmington  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Society,  which  deals  with 
offenders  with  a  stern  hand.  The  fish 
found  in  the  stream  are  of  good  size,  and 
are   pike,   pickerel,    and   bass. 

Along  the  banks  of  this  stream  are  many 
cottages,  a  majority  of  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  clubs  located  in  cities  for  fifty 
miles  about.  The  Cincinnati  Bass  Club  is 
one  of  the  foreign  clubs  that  comes  here 
each   season. 

For  motor  boating  above  Dresden 
Heights,  the  Kankakee  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  as  a  general  rule,  though  for 
canoeing  it  is  fine.  From  Kankakee  north 
there  is  a  good  head  of  water  and  motor 
boats  and  those  of  heavy  draught  find  this 
a  good  section,  while  from  Dresden  Heights 
to  the  mouth  it  is  navigable  for  all  craft. 
There  are  good  camping  and  fishing 
grounds,  and  also  plenty  of  room  for  mo- 
toring. There  are  a  number  of  dams  in 
the  stream,  but  locks  are  so  placed  that  all 
craft  can  be   accommodated. 

Rock  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Kan- 
kakee, is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fishing 
places  in  the  Middle  West,  and  small  bass, 
pike,  pickerel,  rock  and  silver  bass,  and  a 
few  sturgeon  are  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters. 

All  along  the  river  there  are  many 
creeks,  and  these  are  supplied  with  good 
game    fish.      Forked    Creek,    Prairie    Creek, 


Rineys,  and  several  others  are  feeders  to 
the  Kankakee  and  they  have  their  share  of 
the  finny  tribe. 

The  Des  Plaines  is  a  river  that  runs 
through  some  of  the  best  parts  of  northern 
Illinois.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  given 
over  to  the  sanitary  commission  has  made 
it  a  poor  place  for  fishing  and  all  fish  have 
been    driven    from    the    stream. 

Almost  all  the  streams  of  Illinois  offer 
picturesque  scenery  with  excellent  camping 
places  along  their  banks.  The  fact  that 
many  camping  parties  return  year  after 
year  is  evidence  of  the  fact  they  receive 
enjoyment  in  their  stay,  and  also  that  they 
find  the  offerings  of  fish  sufficient  and  cf 
the  sort  that  appeal  to  the  real  angler. 

The  Skye   Terrier 

This  fine  breed  of  dog  seems  to  be  very 
little  understood  in  America,  and,  strange 
to  say,  very  few  dog  lovers  show  any  de- 
sire to  learn  much  about  it.  The  old  say- 
ing, "  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise,"  may  well  be  reversed  in  the  case 
of  the  Skye  terrier. 

A  few  points  of  interest  regarding  the 
Skye  may  be  valuable  to  the  many  dog 
fanciers  who  have  written  me  about  this 
breed.  The  little  terrier  comes  from  the 
Island  of  Skye,  the  chief  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Islands  of  Scotland.  Here  the  Skye  is 
found  in  its  perfection.  He  is  the  only  ter- 
rier distinctively  belonging  to  these  islands 
and  he  is  not  common  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  As  a  domestic,  watch  and  pet 
companion,  he  is  highly  praised  by  those 
who  know  him,  and  he  is  exceedingly 
cleanly.  The  Skye  rarely  lacks  in  courage 
and  is  always  ready  to  tackle  any  animal 
from  a  mouse  to  a  fox,  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate over  a  large  St.  Bernard,  if  the  latter 
should  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat,  for 
Skves  wear  long  coats. 

The  dog  lover  would  find  them  excellent 
companions,  as  they  are  very  intelligent, 
good  tempered,  easily  managed,  and  seldom 
quarrelsome,  yet  with  their  powerful  jaws 
they  make  awkward  opponents  when  offense 
is  given.  They  make  good  guards,  being 
quick  to  catch  strange  voices  or  footsteps. 
They  require  less  exercise  than  any  other 
dog  to  keep  them  in  health.  The  youngsters 
are  very  hardy  and  easily  raised.  Coming 
from  a  cold  country,  they  thrive  better  if 
born   and   raised   in   the   open  kennel. 
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MEAT  OF  THE  TOOTHLESS 

Jbi/  Cfior/es  Livingston  Bull 

Illustrated  With  Paintings  by  the  Author 

A         COOL      wind      came  ously.     Its   exposed   position,    far    from 

down  from  the  moun-  other  jungles,  with  the  prevailing  winds 

tains   to   the  west   and  from    the    west,    sweeping    across    the 

swept  across  the  broad  wide  savannahs,   kept  it  free  of  fungi, 

savannah,    causing    the  the    spores   of    which    float    everywhere 

tall     grasses     to     bow  through     the     forests,     finding     every 

and  bend  in  waves  like  a  field  of  grain,  abrasion    or    weakened    spot    and    soon 

It  tempered  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  conquering    even    the    mightiest    of    the 

sun    which,    here    under    the    equator,  forest  monarchs. 

even  at  evening,  gives  forth  a  heat  that  Of  late,  however,  the  fungi  had  at- 

is     almost     unbearable.     It     swept     in  tained   a   foothold,   and   a  toucan,  wip- 

among  the  trees  growing  in  a  strip  of  ing    its    great    green    and    yellow    beak 

jungle,  perhaps  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  after  a  meal  of  wild  figs,  had  deposited 

wide,   which   followed   the  course  of   a  a  seed  on  a  wind-broken  branch.     The 

small  river  through  the  savannah.  seed  had  germinated,  and  now  the  strong 

At  one  point  the  river  threw  out  a  snakelike  roots  of  the  fig  were  creeping 

sharp   elbow,   which   reached   nearly   to  down  the  big  trunk  and  would  eventu- 

the    edge   of   the   savannah,    and    there,  ally,    if    undisturbed,    strangle    the    old 

growing    from    the    steep,    rocky   bank,  tree.     The  tide  of  its  life  had  begun  to 

stood  a  great,  gnarled  mora  tree  which  ebb,   and   now   came   the   all-pervading, 

towered  above  the  other  near-by  trees,  all-conquering  armies  of  the  ants, 

a  splendid,  buttressed,  jungle  monarch.  In    the    great    jungles    of    equatorial 

Though  weather-beaten  and  scarred  by  America  the  ants   are  everywhere.     In 

the  storms  of  years  it  was  still  strong  infinite   variety    and    uncountable    myr- 

and   sturdy,   and,   singularly,    the   para-  iads  they  invade  every  nook  and  cranny, 

sites,  always  seeking  a  chance  to  attack,  investigate     each     branch,      twig,  leaf, 

had  only  recently  begun  to  affect  it  seri-  and  flower  of  every  tree,  bush,  vine,  or 
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grass.      Should    a    twig   be   snapped    off  squirrel,   and  curved   down   toward   the 

the  top  of  a  forest  monarch  two  hun-  end.     Its  mouth  was  at  the  end  of  the 

dred  feet  above  ground,  the  broken  stub  snout  and  very  small,   incapable  of  be- 

will    be    tipped   with    a    tiny   thatchlike  ing  opened  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 

nest    of    the    termites,    those    so-called  inch,  and,  perhaps  most  curious  of  all, 

"white  ants"  which  live  on  decomposing  was  entirely  toothless, 

vegetable    matter.       If    the    wind    had  Its     legs     were     rather     thick     and 

broken  off   the  entire   top   of  the   tree,  strong,  and  its  front  feet  had  but  two 

leaving  a  great  stump  five  feet  or  more  toes  each,  very  short,  armed  with  long, 

in  diameter,  that  stump  would  likewise  stout,    sharp    claws    of    unequal    length, 

be  crowned  with  a  thatched  dome  nest  which    curved    inward.      Its    hind    feet 

of    those     same     termites.     Or    should  were  flat  and  like  those   of   a  bear   in 

some  boring  rodent  gnaw  away  a  root  form,  with  four  toes  armed  with  rather 

somewhere  far  underground,  there,  too,  short,  sharp  claws.      Its  tail,  very  thick 

at  the  broken  end  of  the  root  would  be  at    the    base    and    tapering    toward    the 

a  subterranean  nest.  end,  covered  with  fur  like  the  rest  of 

The  wind  from  the  savannahs  broken  the   creature,   was   as  long  as  the   head 

by  the  tree   branches  and   filtered   to   a  and    body    together,    very    strong    and, 

mere  breeze,   floated   gently   among  the  like  those  of  some  monkeys,  prehensile, 

trunks   and  vines.      In   the  ever-present  Its  mode  of  progress  was  very  peculiar 

gloom    of    the    jungle    the    creatures    of  owing  to  the  incurving  toes  and  lack  of 

night    began    to    stir,    and    when,    with  palms  on  the  front  feet, 

barely  more  than  a  momentary  blaze  of  It   could   climb   up   or    down    among 

red  in  the  west,  the  sun  dipped  below  the    twigs    and    small    branches    with 

the  horizon,  those  creatures  of  the  dark  much    facility    and    fair    speed,    but    on 

made    haste    to    emerge    from    their    re-  large    horizontal    branches    its    progress 

treats.  was  awkward  and,  though  not  hanging 

The  lantern  flies  floated  forth  and  on  underneath   the   branch,    somewhat   like 

silent    wing    moved    up    and    down    in  that  of  a  sloth. 

what  seemed  almost  a  rhythmic  dance,  Up   through   the   outermost   twigs   of 

and    their    wonderful    lights,     flashing  the    smaller    tree    it    came,    clambered 

forth  at  regular  intervals,  each  almost  across   to    a   swinging   liana   and    more 

as  bright  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  gave  slowly    along    this    to    where    the    twig 

to  the  dark,   silent  jungle  a  weird  and  tips  of   a   low   swinging   branch   of   the 

mysterious    effect.     They    were    every-  great  tree  swung  close  to  the  big  vine, 

where   in   little   companies   of   ten   or   a  Here  it  stopped,  gripped  the  liana  with 

dozen — up   above   the  tree  tops,   among  its   powerful   tail,    braced    its   hind    feet 

the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  roof  of  against  it,   and  thrust  its  body  straight 

the  jungle,  among  the  great  trunks  and  out  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  the 

vines,  down  near  the  ground,  and  as  it  vine — a  position  never  assumed  by  more 

grew   later    and    darker,    out    over    the  than  one,  or  possibly  two  other  animals 

savannah    just    above    the    tall    grasses  on   earth — waited   for   a   few   moments 

they  performed  their  strange,  beautiful  till   the   twigs   swung   within   reach — a 

dance.  matter    of    nine    inches,    grasped    them 

In  the  top  of  a  tree  growing  near  the  with  its  strong  front  claws,   swung  off 

giant  mora,  soon  after  the  lantern  flies  from  the  vine,   and  quickly  climbed  up 

started     their     weird     evolutions,  there  among  the  twigs  to  where  a  clump  of 

emerged  from  a  dense  clump  of  leaves  four  or  five  small  branches  started  out 

a  curious  little  creature,  grayish-yellow  together   from   a  larger   branch.     Here 

in    color,    with    fine,    close,    silky    fur,  it  stopped,  sat  up  like  a  little  bear,  and 

somewhat   like   that   of   a   chinchilla   in  began   combing   its   pretty   fur  with   its 

texture.     This   little   animal   was  most  front  claws  as  a  bird  preens  its  feathers 

curious  in  form  and  action.     About  as  after  a  long  flight. 

large  as  a  red  squirrel,  it  was  rather  It  was  the  cyclothurus,  the  little  ant- 
more  slender  and  its  nose  was  longer  eater  of  the  tree  tops,  which  is  born, 
though  more  blunt    than    that    of  the  lives,  and  dies  on  the  roof  of  the  jun- 


A   TOUCAN,    WIPING    ITS    GREAT    BEAK    AFTER    A    MEAL    OF    WILD    FIGS,    HAD 

DEPOSITED    A    SEED. 


gle,     passing    its    entire    existence     far         Then  the  little  creature  tore  a  hole 

above  the  ground,  living  on  tree-dwell-  in  the  thatch  with  its  stout  claws  and 

ing  and  any  other  ants  which  may  as-  thrust  its  nose  into   the  opening,   nuz- 

cend  to  its  altitudes.     It  is  entirely  noc-  zling  in  all  the  passages  which  were  ex- 

turnal,   spending  the  days  in  a  hollow  posed,  its  long,  slender,  pink  tongue  cov- 

limb   or   curled   up   in   the   midst   of   a  ered  with  some  adhesive  matter  playing 

mass  of  leaves  and  keeping  for  the  most  in  and  out  like  an  active  worm,  darting 

part     to     those    outermost     twigs     and  into  a  passage  and  flashing  back  into  the 

branches,  too  small  to  bear  the  weight  mouth    laden    with    the    termites,    then 

of  its  enemies,  for  it  is  a  harmless  and  darting  forth  again.     When  the  supply 

apparently    defenseless    little    creature,  of  the  insects  began  to  lessen  the  little 

It   can,  however,    strike   a   smart    blow  creature  would  claw  and  tear  away  at 

with  its  sharp  claws,  so  that  the  small  the    structure,    enlarging    the    hole    till 

monkeys,     birds,    and     other     creatures  finally    there    was   left    but    the    empty 

which  might  run  across  it  have  learned  shell  of  the  nest. 

not  to  molest  it.  The  curious  creature  then  sat  up  and 

After   the   ant-eater   had   preened   its  looked  all  around  out  over  the  jungle 

fur    to    its    satisfaction,    it    climbed    up  and  then  away  across  the  broad  savan- 

among   the   twigs   and   branches   till    it  nah,  its  tiny  eyes  blinking  in  the  bright 

came  to  a  small  branch  projecting  above  moonlight.     As  it  sat  there,  out  of  the 

the    crown    of     foliage.     This    branch  night    came    a    spectral    form    floating 

had  been  snapped  off  by   a  high  wind  on  silent  wing.    The  ant-eater  instantly 

some  months  before,  and  the  deadened  flung  itself  backward,  falling  flat,  head 

tip  had  been  found  and  capped  by  a  col-  down    against    the    branch,    held    from 

ony  of  termites  with  a  small  black  nest,  falling  only  by  the  grip  of  its  tail  tip, 

The    ant-eater    made    its    way    up    the  curled  tightly  around  the  branch.     As 

branch,   mounted  the   nest,   and   sat  up  its  limp  body  struck,  it  flung  its  limbs 

on  the  top  with  hind  feet  planted  well  around    the    branch,    clasping    it    close, 

apart  and  long  prehensile  tail  wrapped  and    clung    motionless    so    that    it    was 

around  the  nest,   its  tip   taking  a  turn  hardly   distinguishable   as  more  than   a 

about  the  branch  below.  slight  thickening  of  the  wood. 
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The  night  heron  sailed  softly  down 
and  alighted  on  the  shell  of  the  nest 
just  over  the  ant-eater,  sat  there  on 
guard  a  few  moments,  then,  without 
noticing  the  little  animal,  sailed  away 
down  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  far  below. 
The  ant-eater  lay  motionless  for  some 
time,  then  cautiously  slipped  down  the 
branch  and  into  a  clump  of  foliage, 
where  it  remained  hidden  for  a  long 
while.  A  little  later  it  emerged  and 
limbed  down  to  a  fork  where  grew 
Ihe  of  the  big  orchids.  As1  it  came 
near  the  great  mass  of  roots  and  leaves, 
some  of  the  savage  ants  living  within 
Were  running  about  over. the  twigs  and 
branches  on  guard  to  protect  their  cita- 
del from  any  invasion.  They  at  once 
charged  the  little  creature,  which  met 
them  with  viscid  tongue  and  open 
mouth,  lapping  them  up  as  fast  as  they 
could  come. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  great  tree 
and  growing  somewhat  lower  than  the 
limb  on  which  was  perched  the  orchid, 
another  and  much  larger  limb  thrust 
its  gnarled,  twisted  form  out  from  the 
trunk,  and  crouched  motionless  thereon 
was  an  interested  watcher  of  the  ant- 
eater's  slow  progress  down  the  branch. 
It  was  a  galictes  or  tayra,  a  big,  black, 
active  weasel  resembling  a  greatly  over- 
grown mink,  with  gray  head  and  white 
throat,  a  little  larger  than  the  largest 
house  cat. 

It  had  been  hunting  for  sleeping 
birds  among  the  lianas  and  having  had 
no  success  had  been  sitting  quietly  for 
a  few  moments  when  its  keen  eye  had 
caught  the  movement  of  the  leaves 
when  the  ant-eater  started  downward. 
It  had  watched  with  interest  the  slow 
approach  and  was  much  disgusted  when 
the  cyclothurus  had  stopped  near  the 
orchid.  Taking  advantage  of  every 
bit  of  shelter,  the  big  weasel  crept  down 
the  branch  to  the  trunk  and  climbed 
cautiously  up  the  side  opposite  the  ant- 
eater  till  it  came  to  a  branch  growing 
out  from  the  trunk  at  an  angle  from 
the  one  on  which  grew  the  great  orchid. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  tayra  pulled 
itself  up  on  this  limb  and,  crouching 
flat,  crept  noiselessly  across  to  the  limb 
on   which,    at   some   distance   from   the 


trunk  the  ant-eater  was  lapping  up  the 
ants  which  came  his  wav.  The  branch 
where  the  ant-eater  sat  was  about  two 
inches  thick  down  to  the  fork  five  feet 
away,  where  the  orchid  had  established 
itself.  Here  it  was  joined  by  another 
small  branch  and  beyond  the  fork  was 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  for  per- 
haps ten  feet,  where  it  joined  still  an- 
other and  larger  branch,  and  from  that 
fork  to  the  trunk  had  a  gnarled,  ir- 
regular diameter  of  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  inches. 

Along  this  thick  part  of  the  limb  the 
tayra  crept  very  softly  and  slowly  for 
it  was  in  full  view,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  first  fork  it  was  hidden  for  the  rest 
of  the  distance  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  orchid  roots  and  leaves.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  more  slender  branch  made  its 
footing  less  secure,  and  it  was  forced  to 
go  slowly.  However,  by  careful  bal- 
ancing it  soon  came  to  the  orchid  and 
was  about  to  push  its  way  slowly  among 
the  leaves  when  it  felt  a  sharp  pain  in 
its  fore  paw.  It  lifted  the  paw  and 
shook  it  violently,  nearly  losing  its  bal- 
ance thereby.  Then  snarling  softly  it 
reached  out  its  paw  to  step  on  the  or- 
chid. Again  it  felt  the  same  pain  in 
its  other  fore  paw,  and  then  in  both 
hind  ones,  and  was  aware  of  a  crawling 
sensation  on  its  legs. 

With  a  spring  it  landed  snarling, 
not  so  softly,  in  the  midst  of  the  orchid, 
and  looked  to  see  if  the  ant-eater  was 
there,  still  too  interested  in  its  hunting 
to  realize  what  was  the  cause  of  its  dis- 
comfort. The  ant-eater  was  quickly 
spotted,  but  the  weasel  saw  that  the 
branch  was  too  small  to  run  or  even  to 
jump  on,  and  now  it  was  being  bitten 
and  stung  everywhere  at  once.  It 
shook  its  head  and  paws,  but  for  each 
ant  thus  displaced,  a  dozen  more 
swarmed  to  the  attack,  for  the  disturb- 
ance had  brought  out  the  entire  gar- 
rison. 

The  startled  tayra  could  stand  it  but 
a  second  and  turned  and  scrambled, 
snarling  and  growling,  back  the  way  it 
had  come.  Once  it  lost  its  balance 
and  barely  escaped  falling  to  what 
would  have  been  almost  sure  death 
among  the  roots  far  below.  Its  strong 
claws  saved  it  and,  smarting  and  burn- 
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ing,   it  clambered   down  the  branch   to  ease  and  freedom  of  its  movements  at 

.the  trunk,   down  the  trunk  to  another  once  disclosed  its  true  home, 

branch,    out   to   where    it   could   spring  It    swung    steadily    along    the    great 

to  another,  and  so  out  of  reach  of  the  vine  till  it  came  to  the  big  trunk  when 

enraged  insects.  it  climbed  slowly  up  through  the  tangle 

Far  down,  perhaps  seventy-five  feet  of  vines  and  roots,  its  long  viscid  tongue 
below,  where  the  mora's  great  trunk  searching  out  every  little  insect  crawl- 
stood  like  a  giant  column  among  the  ing  within  its  reach  till  it  came  to  a 
trunks  of  the  lesser  trees,  and  yet  fifty  mass  of  dead  twigs  and  leaves  caught  in 
feet  above  ground,  the  massive  bole  was  the  tangle.  Settling  itself  comfortably, 
draped  and  festooned  with  vines,  lianas,  it  proceeded  to  pull  the  mass  to  pieces, 
and  long,  pendulous,  aerial  roots  sus-  Quickly  uncovering  the  ants'  nest 
pended  from  orchids '  growing  on  the  which  its  keen  nose  had  at  once  discov- 
branches  far  above.  ered,  its  active,  sticky  tongue  very  rap- 
,  Walking  along  the  swinging  trunk  idly  lapped  up  the  entire  colony.  Many 
of  a  big  liana  which  stretched  away  of  the  ants  swarmed  on  and  over  it, 
among  the  columns  there  came  a  curi-  biting  and  stinging,  but  it  was  entirely 
ous  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  large  oblivious,  its  tough,  leathery  hide  being 
cat  with  a  tail  somewhat  longer  than  quite  impervious  to  the  jaws  of  the  en- 
its  body.     With  its  long-nosed,  slender  raged  insects. 

head,  small,  low-set  eyes  and  ears,  and  The  tamandua  soon  finished  the  de- 

curious    feet,    it    looked    like    a    short-  struction    of    the    mass    of    leaves,    and 

haired,  enlarged  caricature  of  the  little  having   devoured   most   of    the   ants   as 

ant-eater.     Such    a    comparison    would  well    as    a    few    roaches,    spiders,    etc., 

not  be  far  wrong  for  it  was  the  taman-  which  had  also  found  refuge  among  the 

dua,  the  ant-eater  of  the  tree  trunks.  leaves,  turned  its  attention  to  the  cov- 

Its  head  was  proportionately  much  ered  passages  of  the  termites.  With  a 
longer  than  was  that  of  the  little  ant-  sweep  of  its  powerfully  armed  front 
eater,  and  the  claws  on  its  front  feet,  paw  it  would  brush  away  a  section,  and 
of  which  there  were  three,  were  much  then  thrusting  its  muzzle  into  the 
larger  and  stronger,  particularly  the  break,  its  tongue  would  dart  first  up, 
middle  one.  Its  tail,  thick  and  strong,  then  down  the  passage.  This  would 
was  nearly  naked  at  the  end  and  though  last  for  some  time  for  there  were  fresh 
somewhat  prehensile  was  not  as  limber  myriads  of  the  termites  constantly  com- 
as the  smaller  species.  Its  coloring,  ing  to  replace  those  already  eaten, 
too,  was  quite  different,  head,  neck,  When  the  numbers  finally  grew  notice- 
legs,  and  line  down  the  back  and  part  of  ably  less  the  curious  creature  climbed 
the  tail  were  yellowish-gray,  a  band  part  way  around  the  trunk  to  another 
over  the  shoulders  and  the  rest  of  the  covered  passage,  brushed  away  a  small 
body  were  rich  chocolate.  The  naked  section,  and  repeated  the  taking  of  toll, 
tip  of  the  tail  and  feet  pads  were  black-  Soon  the  tamandua,  searching  for 
ish-brown.  fresh    ant    tunnels,    left    the    liana   and 

Very  similar  in  its  habits  to  the  little  with  widespread  arms  and  legs,  its 
ant-eater,  the  tamandua  was  perfectly  sharp  powerful  incurved  claws  taking 
adapted  to  a  life  among  the  lianas  as  advantage  of  every  tiny  inequality  in  the 
was  the  other  to  its  abode  on  the  jungle  smooth  bark,  swarmed  with  flattened 
roof.  Neither  one  ever  of  necessity  de-  body  slowly  up  the  monster  trunk.  High- 
scended  to  earth,  and  although  the  ta-  er  and  higher  it  went  till  it  came  just 
mandua  at  times  made  quite  extensive  under  a  great  branch  growing  out  al- 
journeys  among  the  roots  and  rocks  and  most  at  right  angles  to  the  giant  col- 
even  for  short  distances  out  into  the  umn,  and  there  it  found  a  fresh  tunnel 
savannah,  it  was  very  clumsy  and  evi-  of  the  termites  and  went  to  eating  once 
dently  out  of  its  element  on  the  ground,  more. 

But  when  it  was  swinging  along  among  As  it  climbed  slowly  up  the  smooth 

the  lianas,  its  powerful  claws  and  long  trunk  its  movements  caught  the  eye  of 

strong  tail  came  into  good  use,  and  the  the  tayra  far  above  where  it  was  just 
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ridding  its  fur  of  the  last  of  the  biting, 
stinging  defenders.  Its  appetite  still 
unappeased  and  its  temper  always  short, 
stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  stings 
of  the  ants,  it  came  down  on  the  run, 
leaping  from  branch  to  vine  and  from 
vine  to  branch  till  it  came  to  the  big 
limb  just  under  which  the  tamandua 
was  feasting.  Here  close  to  the  trunk 
it  crouched,  peering  down  at  the  cling- 
ing ant-eater. 

It  craned  its  long  neck  over  till  it 
was  almost  unbalanced,  reached  down 
first  one  paw  then  the  other,  then  keep- 
ing a  grip  with  its  hind  feet  reached 
down  with  both  fore  paws  and  open 
jaws,  but  the  ant-eater  was  just  beyond 
its  reach.  Straightening  up,  the  tayra 
looked  around  and  then  ran  out  a  little 
distance,  jumped  to  a  big  liana,  and  ran 
down  to  the  vine  the  tamandua  had 
just  left.  Coming  quickly  under  the 
ant-eater  the  tayra  stood  up  on  its  hind 
feet,  its  front  feet  against  the  trunk, 
and  reached  and  stretched  up  as  far  as 
possible,  but  all  in  vain. 

Its  next  move  was  to  feel  all  about 
for  a  grip  so  that  it  might  follow  up  the 
smooth  trunk,  but  its  claws,  not  re- 
tractile like  those  of  the  cats,  were 
blunted  by  the  rough  ground  over 
which  it  was  constantly  running  and 
the  smooth  bark  would  give  it  no  foot- 
hold. After  a  little  of  this  fruitless 
effort  it  again  climbed  back  on  the  big 
branch,  but  the  ant-eater,  realizing  the 
safety  of  its  position,  never  moved,  and 
after  climbing  back  and  forth  a  dozen 
times  at  last  the  marauder  gave  up  in 
disgust  and  went  rambling  away  among 
the  trunks  and  vines. 

At  the  very  edge  of  the  jungle  where 
the  last  bushes  met  the  grasses  of  the 
savannah  there  was  a  great  heap  of 
hard  black  earth,  a  mammoth  ant  hill, 
perhaps  eight  feet  high,  about  the  top 
of  which  the  lantern  flies  were  assem- 
bled in  some  numbers.  Early  in  the 
evening  there  appeared  through  the 
high  grasses  a  very  long  attenuated  nose 
followed  by  a  small  head  and  equally 
long  neck  and  a  short  body  covered 
by  long  hair,  thick  bearlike  legs,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  a  long  tail  so  covered 
with  long  hair  that  it  was  like  a  great 
plume. 


It  was  quite  large  and  looked  some- 
what like  a  greatly  exaggerated  copy  of 
the  tamandua.  Its  head,  mostly  nose, 
was  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  fifteen 
inches  with  a  tip  of  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  was  divided  by  a  little 
toothless  mouth  like  those  of  the  other 
ant-eaters.  It  had  the  same  curious 
plantigrade  hind  feet,  and  its  fore  feet 
were  armed  with  huge  claws,  the  long- 
est over  three  inches  round  the  curve 
and  very  sharp. 

The  creature  walked  along  easily  but 
with  a  curious  method  of  stepping  on 
the  outside  of  its  fore  feet  so  that  there 
was  a  decided  palm  or  callous  on  the 
side  of  the  foot.  The  claws  were 
turned  inward  so  that  sticks  or  rocks 
might  not  blunt  their  needle  points. 
This  big  beast  as  large  as  a  St.  Bernard 
dog  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  tamanoir 
or  ant-bear,  the  ant-eater  of  the  lower 
jungle. 

These  three  creatures  are  most  curi- 
ously specialized  for  their  work  of 
keeping  down  the  overwhelming  myri- 
ads of  the  ant  colonies.  The  cyclo- 
thurus,  ant-eater  of  the  upper  jungle, 
least  active,  smallest,  absolutely  arbo- 
real, almost  helpless  on  the  ground,  is 
so  small  that  its  weight  is  carried  by  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  and  its  front  feet, 
two-toed,  are  like  those  of  that  other 
arboreal  creature,  the  sloth,  of  use  only 
for  climbing.  It  escapes  its  enemies 
by  being  nocturnal  and  keeping  for  the 
most  part  to  the  slender  twigs  which 
will  not  bear  their  weight. 

The  tamandua,  larger,  more  active, 
fitted  for  the  hunting  of  its  prey 
through  the  middle  jungle  of  vines  and 
lianas  which  swing  among  the  trunks 
and  branches  between  the  leafy  roof 
and  the  root-matted  floor,  is  less  ar- 
boreal, with  three  toes  on  its  front  feet 
and  a  slight  callous  or  palm  on  the  out- 
side. Its  tail  is  prehensile  like  that  of 
the  cyclothurus  though  not  quite  as 
perfectly  so,  its  nose  is  somewhat  longer 
and  slender  in  proportion. 

Last  is  the  tamanoir,  ant-eater  of  the 
lower  jungle,  largest  of  all,  living  en- 
tirely on  the  ground,  its  tail  not  at 
all  prehensile,  but  covered  with  a 
great  mat  of  coarse  hair.  Its  fore 
feet    have    four    claws,    with    well    de- 
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veloped  palms  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot.  It  walks  fearlessly  through  the 
jungle  or  savannah,  relying  absolutely 
for  safety  on  its  long  sharp  claws  and 
the  strength  of  its  powerful  fore  arms, 
with  the  bearlike  grip  of  which  it  can 
crush  most  of  its  possible  enemies. 

The  ant-bear  came  walking  slowly 
out  into  the  little  clear  space  around  the 
great  ant  hill  and  at  once  began  snif- 
fing around  the  big  mound,  seeking  a 
spot  where  its  sensitive  nose  and  ears 
would  tell  that  the  shell  was  less  thick 
and  impenetrable.  It  soon  found  the 
right  place  and  sitting  up  like  a  bear 
began  to  rake  and  tear  with  its  power- 
ful front  claws.  At  the  first  scratch 
there  was  a  flop  and  something  went 
scurrying  away  into  the  tall  grass.  It 
was  a  big  brown  iguana,  which  had 
used  the  ant  hill  as  a  watch  tower  from 
which  it  might  snap  up  passing  insects 
or  sally  down  for  a  meal  of  tender 
young  leaves  or  shoots. 

At  the  sound  the  ant-bear  stopped  and 
looked  inquiringly  around ;  then  as  the 
sounds  of  the  nervous  reptile  died  away 
among  the  grasses,  it  turned  again  to  its 
digging.  It  soon  effected  a  breach  in 
the  fortress,  and  as  the  ants  flocked  to 
the  defense  it  proceeded  to  take  its  fill, 
licking  them  up  rapidly  with  its  long, 
snaky,  sticky  tongue.  As  the  numbers 
of  the  ants  were  reduced  the  tamanoir 
would  rip  out  another  big  section  and 
was  soon  half  hidden  in  the  gaping  hole. 

A  little  later  the  tayra,  which,  hav- 
ing had  no  success  in  its  arboreal  hunt- 
ing, had  come  down  a  long  liana  to 
the  ground,  came  running  noiselessly 
through  the  tall  grass  just  as  the  big 
iguana  was  once  more  venturing  cau- 
tiously toward  the  ant  hill.  The 
movement  caught  the  eye  of  the  big 
weasel  and  it  stopped  short,  unnoticed 
by  the  lizard.  The  big  reptile  crawled 
slowly,  laboriously  forward,  pausing 
occasionally  to  listen,  and  the  tayra 
crept  softly  nearer  and  nearer,  stopping 
when  the  iguana  stopped  and  running 
softly  forward  each  time  the  iguana 
moved,  as  a  cat  creeps  up  on  an  unsus- 
pecting sparrow. 

When  it  had  come  within  about  ten 
feet  of  the  lizard  the  tayra  made  a  final 
rush  and  the  iguana,   though  taken  by 


surprise,  leaped  forward  and  sideways 
and  nearly  escaped,  but  the  tayra  was 
too  quick.  It  seized  the  big  lizard  by 
its  long  tail  and  though  the  reptile 
flapped  and  struggled  and  finally  jerked 
one  of  the  segments  of  the  tail  right 
apart,  hoping  to  escape  with  only  the 
loss  of  the  tail,  which  could  be  regrown, 
the  tayra  shifted  its  hold  and  seized  the 
iguana  afresh  by  the  back. 

In  the  struggle  .the  now  tailless  liz- 
ard, twisting  and  turning  and  snapping 
with  its  long,  well-armed  jaws,  caught 
the  foot  of  the  tayra  and  nearly  severed 
one  or  two  long  clawed  toes,  but  the 
sharp  teeth  of  the  weasel  came  to- 
gether through  the  backbone  of  the 
lizard  and  suddenly  its  jaws  snapped 
open,  its  legs  stiffened  and  toes  spread 
wide  apart,  and  with  a  shudder  it  re- 
laxed. The  tayra  quickly  tore  it  open 
and  picking  out  especial  bits,  the  liver, 
lungs,  brain,  etc.,  left  the  mangled  car- 
cass lying  in  the  grass.  Almost  before 
the  big  weasel  had  left  it  the  carnivo- 
rous ants  were  covering  it  and  by  night 
of  the  next  day  there  was  little  mere 
than  a  few  bones  left. 

Away  through  the  grass  trotted  the 
tayra  and  soon  came  to  the  little  open- 
ing around  the  ant  hill.  Almost  in- 
stantly it  saw  the  ant-eater  at  its  work. 
Sitting  bolt  upright  it  watched  the  un- 
conscious beast  as  it  tore  open  fresh  sec- 
tions and  nuzzled  with  its  long  head 
in  the  break.  Then  dropping  on  all 
fours  it  ran  up  quite  close  and  again 
sat  up  like  a  rabbit  to  watch.  The  ant- 
bear,  many  times  its  size,  seemed  to  be 
rather  a  large  proposition,  but  weasels 
are  the  most  fearless  of  beasts,  and  the 
tayra  trotted  all  around,  occasionally 
wrinkling  its  nose  in  a  noiseless  snarl, 
apparently  trying  to  decide  from  which 
side  to  venture  the  attack. 

After  a  few  moments  it  clambered  to 
the  top  of  the  ant  hill  and  looked  down 
upon  the  ant-bear,  which  paid  not  the 
least  attention,  seeming  to  consider  the 
weasel  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Suddenly  the  tayra's  decision  was 
made  and  it  leaped  squarely  down 
upon  the  back  of  the  ant-bear. 

This  animal's  back  is  exceedingly 
well  protected  by  the  great  brush  of 
long,   dry  hair,   and   the  biting,   tearing 
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black  killer  slid  helplessly  off  to  the 
ground.  Quick  as  a  flash,  the  ant-bear 
turned  and  struck  with  its  curiously 
twisted  front  paw.  The  blow,  backed 
by  the  massive  muscles  of  the  fore  arm, 
was  a  fearful  one.  The  great  incurv- 
ing claws,  especially  the  largest  one, 
longer  than  that  of  a  grizzlv  bear  and 
sharp  as  a  needle,  tore  through  the  side 
of  the  tayra  like  paper  and,  crushing  the 
ribs,  hurled  the  big  weasel  nearly  six 
■feet  away,  tearing  open  the  whole  side 
as  the  claws  ripped  their  way  out  and 
leaving  a  great  gaping  wound. 

The  ant-bear  sat  up  on  its  flat  hind 
feet  and,  turning  its  long  head  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other  like  a  bird, 
watched  the  tayra  as  it  slowly  regained 
its  feet  and  dragged  itself  away  through 


the  tall  grasses.  It  made  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet  and  then  fell  in  a  heap. 
As  it  lay  there  gasping  and  licking  its 
awful  wound,  the  advance  guard  of  a 
great  multitude  of  the  army  ants  on  the 
march  came'  upon  its  bloody  trail. 

It  was  quickly  covered  by  a  black 
swarm.  Its  struggles  were  soon  over, 
and  after  a  little  there  was  only  an- 
other little  heap  of  bones  to  mark  the 
place.  Every  drop  of  blood,  every 
hair,  even,  was  gone. 

When  the  tayra  disappeared,  the  ant- 
bear  turned  slowly  back  and  once  more 
gave  its  entire  attention  to  the  tunnels 
and  towers  of  the  ants.  The  quietness 
of  the  night  settled  down  and  the  glim- 
mering dance  of  the  lantern  flies  went 
silently  on. 
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ANY  sportsmen  prefer 
the  rifle  to  the  shotgun 
and  their  reasons  there- 
for are  very  good  ones. 
The  use  of  the  rifle  is 
usually  associated  with 
big  game  shooting,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  smaller  caliber  rifle  is  very 
largely  used  on  small  game.  Intrin- 
sically rifle  shooting  is  more  interesting 
than  shooting  the  shotgun,  but  compari- 
son between  wing-shooting  and  the  use 
of  the  grooved  barrel  cannot  properly 
be  made ;  the  methods  are  too  entirely 
different.  In  these  days  of  game  scar- 
city, however,  the  man  who  hunts 
largely  with  the  small-bore  rifle  is  not 
at  all  a  rare  bird — not  at  all  as  rare  as 
certain  game  birds. 

The  shotgun  man,  unless  he  has  trap- 
shooting  facilities,  or  lives  in  a  country 
especially  favored  in  the  matter  of 
winged  game,  finds  it  almost  impossible 
nowadays  to  get  any  shooting  practice. 
His  few  days  afield  do  not  afford  suffi- 
cient shooting  to  get  him  into  even  pas- 
sable form,  and  as  a  consequence  his  out- 
door  excursions   do    not    affect    to    any 


appreciable  extent  the  local  conditions  as 
regards  the  conservation  of  game;  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned  the  game  con- 
serves itself  automatically  and  with 
ease. 

The  rifleman,  however,  under  almost 
all  conditions,  has  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  practice  with  his  favorite  weap- 
on, at  least  at  stationary  targets.  One 
may  practice  with  the  small  caliber 
rifle  at  odd  times  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  which,  in  itself,  is  not  a  half 
bad  sport  and  is,  in  fact,  generally  ac- 
cepted and  thoroughly  organized.  Tar- 
get-shooting with  a  small  caliber  rifle, 
if  entered  into  in  the  right  spirit,  not 
with  a  view  to  seeing  how  many  boxes 
of  cartridges  you  can  burn  up  in  an 
afternoon,  but,  rather,  how  many  bulls 
you  can  get  in  ten  shots,  and  with  a 
view  to  making  each  group  of  shots 
better  than  the  one  preceding,  is  first- 
rate  shooting  practice  and  will  surely  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  a  marks- 
man. Consequently,  when  the  shooter 
uses  his  hunting  rifle  on  game  the  re- 
sults are  very  apt  to  be  satisfactory. 

Small-game    hunting    with    the    rifle 
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implies  of  necessity  the  still-hunt  and 
this,  of  course,  precludes  the  use  of  a 
dog.  Also,  unless  the  marksman  is  very 
expert,  his  natural  targets  must  be,  for 
success,  stationary  or,  at  least,  moving 
slowly.  In  the  case  of  small  game, 
birds  on  the  wing,  and  small  animals 
running  through  brush,  while  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  occasional  lucky  shots  will 
score,  the  ordinary  rifle  shooter  will 
hardly  do  consistent  damage  under  such 
conditions. 

It  follows  that  the  hunter  with  the 
rifle  must  adopt  very  different  methods 
from  those  of  the  shotgun  man.  He 
must  endeavor  in  every  case  to  get  in 
his  shot  before  the  game  is  flushed — 
wherein  is  the  vital  divergence  between 
the  use  of  the  two  weapons.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  we  are  now  talk- 
ing strictly  of  small-game  shooting.  In 
the  case  of  big  game  many  running 
animals  are  killed  with  the  rifle,  but  the 
target  is  a  much  larger  one. 

Wing-shooting  with  a  twenty-two 
rifle,  in  open  country,  is  a  game  which 
has  been  successfully  played  by  experts 
where  the  birds  were  very  plentiful,  but 
the  average  rifleman  will  hardly  take 
up  wing-shooting  with  the  rifle  to  any 
very  serious  extent.  Shooting  at  tar- 
gets thrown  in  the  air,  small  blocks  of 
wood,  marbles,  etc.,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  science  by  certain  exhibition  shoot- 
ers and  also  by  many  amateurs,  but  this 
sort  of  thing  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  wing-shooting  at  game,  taking  the 
shots  as  they  come. 

For  success  in  small-game  shooting 
with  the  rifle  it  is  essential  that  the 
sportsman  use  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  territory  and  also  the  game  to 
be  hunted.  For  instance,  the  man  who 
hunts  ruffed  grouse  with  the  rifle  in  a 
country  overrun  with  shotgun  shoot- 
ers and  bird  dogs  assuredly  seeks  to 
attain  the  impossible.  The  hunter  of 
large  game,  the  angler  and  explorer, 
however,  in  unexploited  wildernesses, 
may  pick  up  many  of  these  birds  with 
a  small  rifle  or  even  with  a  pistol.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  times  and 
places  when  and  where  good  sport  with 
the  rifle  may  be  had  in  spite  of — in 
fact,  rather  as  the  result  of — an  exces- 
sive amount  of  shooting  in  the  locality. 


The  use  of  the  rifle  on  wildfowl  is  a 
case  in  point. 

To  the  sportsman  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  at  the  present  time, 
when  speaking  of  duck  shooting,  one 
may  practically  disregard  shooting  in 
the  spring.  But,  however  much  the 
cessation  of  shooting  in  the  mating  sea- 
son may  serve  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  fall  the  fowl  do  not  show  any  great 
or  increasing  confidence  in  the  presence 
of  man.  Constant  war  is  made  upon 
them  during  their  southern  journey  and 
thereafter.  Every  sort  of  shooter,  the 
market  gunner  with  his  eight  or  ten 
gage,  the  half-breed  trapper  with  his 
nondescript  weapon,  the  boy  with  his 
first  single-barrel,  the  member  of  an  ex- 
clusive shooting  club  with  his  imported 
weapon,  the  average  sportsman  with  his 
twelve-gage  breech-loader  or  repeater — 
every  last  one  of  them  "has  a  crack"  at 
the  ducks  from  blind,  point,  or  on  the 
fly-ways. 

Logically,  therefore,  save  in  especial- 
ly favored  localities  where  the  ducks 
resort  in  great  numbers  because  of  the 
abundance  of  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  or 
other  "duck  food,"  the  fowl  soon  de- 
velop such  a  fine  degree  of  judgment  as 
to  the  range  limit  of  a  shotgun  and  so 
consistently  remain  outside  that  limit 
that  few  good  shots  are  offered.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  geese. 

On  many  inland  lakes  and  streams — 
perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  this  ar- 
ticle refers  particularly  to  inland  condi- 
tions in  the  East — it  is  often  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  trouble  and  long,  tedious 
waiting  to  get  even  one  good  shot.  On 
lakes  a  raft  of  ducks  numbering  into 
the  hundreds  will  remain  for  days, 
never,  by  day,  coming  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  shore.  These  fowl  do  not  de- 
coy readily  and  floating  down  on  them 
is  generally  quite  impossible  and  in 
some  localities  "against  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided." 

The  geese,  especially,  are  suspicious 
of  the  shore  line  and  almost  never  come 
within  shotgun  range.  If  anything  is 
conducive  to  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
something  criminal  to  somebody  or 
some  thing,  certainly  it  is  to  watch  for 
an  afternoon  a  bunch  of  Canadas  float- 
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ing  peacefully  about — well,  about  two 
hundred  yards  away!  Impossible,  of 
course,  for  the  shotgun — but  there  are 
many  rifles  that  shoot  practically  dead 
level  for  that  distance  and  beyond. 
Many  sportsmen  have  argued  the  thing 
out  to  just  that  conclusion. 

The  wild  fowl  most  familiar  to  the 
inland  duck  hunter  are  the  teal,  the 
mallards,  black  ducks,  the  sheldrakes, 
and  the  Canada  geese.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  teal  these  are  all  large 
fowl;  in  rifle  shooting  however,  dis- 
tance lends  something  in  addition  to  en- 
chantment. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
black  duck,  mallard,  or  Canada  goose 
seems  very  large  when  viewed  close  at 
hand,  when  removed  to  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards  or  over,  a  coarse  front 
sight  will  cover  the  whole  target. 

The  black  duck,  to  those  who  have 
made  a  rifle,  shotgun,  or  camera  study 
of  the  wild  fowl,  is  famous  as  the  most 
wary  and  crafty  of  the  swimmers.  It 
decoys  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  pos- 
sesses a  positively  uncanny  and  nerv- 
ously acute  sense  of  danger,  and  of  all 
the  wild  fowl  most  everlastingly  per- 
sists in  keping  out  of  scatter-gun  range. 
This  duck  is  the  most  common  inland 
species  of  the  East,  and  the  sportsman 
who  elects  to  try  the  rifle  upon  them 
may  give  Anas  obscura  some  very  un- 
pleasant surprises — possibly,  in  an  equal 
degree,  pleasant  to  himself. 

The  mallards  are  not  quite  as  diffi- 
cult of  approach  as  the  black  ducks  and 
seem  more  often  off  their  guard.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  Canada 
goose — the  big  game  of  the  man  who 
uses  the  rifle  on  wild  fowl — may  safely 
be  credited  with  a  due  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  his 
species  and  an  adequate  ability  to  carry 
out  his  policies. 

When  hunting  with  the  rifle  it  is 
well  to  do  so  from  the  shore  wherever 
possible.  The  unstable  balance  of  a 
duck  boat  or  canoe  is  not  conducive  to 
steady  holding  on  long  range  shots.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  have  a  boat  or  canoe,  the 
latter  preferably,  within  easy  reach  in 
order  to  retrieve  the  game.  A  well 
trained  retriever,  if  the  sportsman  can 
keep  him  close  at  heel,  will  obviate  the 


necessity  of  a  boat,  but  unless  the  dog 
is  trained  to  keep  close  in  and  out  of 
sight  at  all  times,  leave  him  at  home. 

On  slow,  quiet  rivers,  if  the  hunter  is 
a  first-rate  rifle  shot,  a  canoe  may  be 
used  effectively;  in  this  case,  however, 
it  is  a  practical  necessity  that  one  man 
handle  the  paddle  and  another  the  rifle. 
Dead  silence  must  be  maintained,  not 
the  slightest  click  of  paddle  shaft  on 
gunwale  or  splash  of  blade  in  the  water 
— use  the  "fan"  stroke — or  every  duck 
will  be  jumped  before  you  come  within 
even  field-glass  range. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  examine  the  catalogue  of  a  well- 
known  rifle  manufacturing  concern. 
Therein  rifles  of  practically  every  cali- 
ber from  .22  to  .303  were  recommended 
as  suitable  for  use  on  ducks  and  geese. 
The  option  in  the  matter  of  caliber  is 
certainly  not — as  proved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  many  rifle  shooters  and  consid- 
ered from  all  sides — quite  so  elastic  as 
this.  As  a  general  rule  the  small  game 
rifle  should  not  be  over  .25  caliber,  and 
very  often  the  .22,  using  the  long  rifle 
cartridge,  is  quite  sufficient. 

In  the,  .25  caliber  one  may  choose  the 
.25  rim-fire,  the  25-20  or  the  25-35. 
While  a  good  cartridge  in  some  ways 
the  .25  rim-fire  is  not  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. Only  one  repeating  rifle 
handles  this  cartridge,  an  adapted  .22. 
For  use  at  moderate  and  fairly  long 
ranges,  on  wild  fowl,  the  25-20-86  is 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  There  are 
three  loads  which  may  be  used,  the 
black  powder,  the  smokeless,  and  the 
high  velocity.  For  ordinary  ranges  the 
regular  smokeless  load  answers  every 
requirement,  but  for  long-range  shoot- 
ing the  high  velocity  cartridge  should 
be  used,  as  it  has  a  flatter  trajectory. 
The  25-35  is  needlessly  heavy  for  this 
sort  of  hunting,  and  the  use  of  "short 
range"  loads  is  not  satisfactory. 

A  light-weight  25-20  repeater,  with 
shotgun  butt,  24-inch  half-octagon  bar- 
rel, half-magazine,  and  with  pistol  grip, 
is  a  fine  arm  for  all  small  game  shooting 
and  particularly  well  suited  for  use  on 
wild  fowl.  Also  the  man  who  expects 
to  do  good  work  on  wild  fowl  with  the 
rifle  must  practice  a  great  deal,  and  un- 
less you   reload  your  cartridges,  which 
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the  majority  of  sportsmen  do  not  care 
to  do,  ammunition  for  anything  over 
the  25—20  is  very  expensive,  cartridges 
for  the  25-35,  for  instance,  costing 
about  three  cents  each. 

For  use  on  wild  fowl  the  choice  of  the 
rifle  should  be  made  primarily  in  view 
of  the  average  range  to  be  covered,  that 
is,  whether  long-range  shots  will  be  the 
rule,  owing  to  local  conditions,  or  the 
distance  will  generally  be  less  than  say 
one  hundred  yards.  Up  to  the  latter 
distance  a  .22,  using  preferably  the 
smokeless  long-rifle  cartridge,  may  gen- 
erally be  depended  upon,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  shot,  thoroughly  used 
to  his  rifle  and  the  sights,  will  do  very 
creditable  work  at  considerably  beyond 
that  distance.  A  repeater  specially 
chambered  for  the  long-rifle  cartridge, 
with  shotgun  butt,  preferably  hammer- 
less,  to  weigh  about  five  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  should  be  selected.  The  22— 
7—45  and  the  .22  automatic  are  stronger 
cartridges  than  the  long  rifle,  but,  on 
the  whole,  in  this  caliber  it  is  better  for 
a  good  many  reasons  to  have  the  rifle 
adapted  to  the  standard  loads. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  sights  to  use  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  In  this  regard  it  may 
be  said  that  while  for  shooting  at  fairly 
close  range  in  the  woods  open  sights  are 
perfectly  satisfactory — if  the  right  sort 
are  used — for  the  kind  of  shooting  un- 
der discussion  they  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  rifle  should  be  fitted 
with  a  peep  sight  on  the  tang,  adjustable 
for  elevation,  and  the  front  sight  may 
properly  be  of  the  sort  known  as  the 
"combination  ivory  front  sight."  Many 
shots  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  will  be  offered,  and  the 
amount  of  guess  work  involved  in 
shooting  at  these  distances  with  open 
sights  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  consist- 
ent scoring. 

The  front  bead  must  be  fine  as  other- 
wise, at  long  range,  the  target  will  be 
entirely  obscured  by  the  sight.  Possi- 
bly for  this  work  a  telescope  sight  is  the 
best  of  all,  but  having  never  used  one — 
except  on  occasions  when  shooting  "the 
other  fellow's"  rifle — the  writer  cannot 
state  with  confidence  whether  a  "scope" 
should  be  preferred  to  the   tang  sight. 


Telescope  sights  are,  however,  very 
highly  recommended  by  those  who  have 
used  them. 

When  shooting  at  a  bunch  of  ducks 
or  geese  always  pick  your  bird — do  not 
simply  blaze  away  at  the  flock  in  gen- 
eral. As  a  general  rule  a  shot  fired  at 
a  raft  of  ducks,  no  matter  how  closely 
they  may  be  huddled,  without  selecting 
some  particular  target  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. Practice  faithfully  at  inanimate 
objects  floating  on  the  water  at  a 
variety  of  ranges.  Learn  your  sights, 
particularly  the  proper  notches  on  the 
tang  sight  for  the  longer  range  shots. 

When  shooting  at  long  range  always 
be  careful  not  to  cant  or  "roll"  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle.  Very  often  the 
chances  will  be  at  fowl  swimming 
slowly;  in  fact,  the  target  will  seldom 
be  quite  motionless.  The  best  of  prac- 
tice for  this  sort  of  shooting:  is  firing  at 
"flood  trash"  floating  down  stream  at  a 
good  pace  on  high  water. 

Hunting  wild  fowl  with  the  rifle  is  a 
sport  possessing  unique  and  definite 
charm.  Of  course  one  cannot  hope  for 
anything  like  a  heavy  bag,  but  that  is 
not  the  main  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  method  sometimes  spells  the  differ- 
ence between  a  moderate  success  and 
absolute  failure.  The  long-range  shot 
at  a  bunch  of  Canada  geese  floating  far 
out  on  the  waters  of  a  lake,  or  at  a 
flock  of  black  ducks  graveling  on  a  sand 
bar,  flapping  their  wings  and  telling 
themselves  how  "smart"  they  are — the 
sort  of  shot  where  you  ease-off  the 
trigger  and  then  wait,  as  it  seems,  for 
minutes  to  see  the  bullet  strike — lends 
an  interest  difficult  to  equal. 

When,  under  such  circumstances,  you 
make  a  killing,  it  is  mighty  hard  for  you 
to  believe  that  luck  had  anything  to  do 
with  your  success — that,  in  fact,  any- 
one but  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
crafty  rifleman  could  have  done  it.  But 
to  determine  the  exact  status  of  the  ele- 
ment of  luck  as  a  factor  in  long-dis- 
tance shooting  at  a  purely  estimated  or 
hypothetical  range  and  at  a  compara- 
tively small  target,  you  have  only  to 
wait  for  another  try  under  like  condi- 
tions. Which  the  same  is  a  weighty 
reason  for  the  continued  attractiveness 
of  duck  hunting  with  the  rifle. 
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T'S  a  bad  year  for  chicken — too 
wet,"  said  Jim.  "  Why,  the  lower 
end  of  the  eighty  corn  field's  flooded 
a  foot  deep,  an'  nothin'  but  the  tops 
of  the  rice  is  showin'  in  the  sloughs. 
Most  of  the  nests  was  drowned  out 
in  the  spring,  so  'tain't  likely  we'll  get 
more'n  a  smell  of  'em  to-morrer." 

"How  about  the  ducks?  If  there's 
plenty  of  water,  quite  a  bunch  should 
have  summered  here,"  I  questioned. 

Jim  stuck  his  long  legs  out  to  the 
open  fire  and  began  removing  his  boots. 

"Ducks,"  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  there's 
some  of  them — a  few  mallards,  now  an' 
ag'in  a  wood  duck,  and  a  smatterin'  of 
teal  that's  been  comin'  down  fer  a  week. 
We'll  take  some  number  fives  with  us, 
but  we  ain't  goin'  to  fix  most  fer  duck. 
We'll  git  another  kind  of  game,  if  I 
ain't  mistook." 

He  paused  with  his  left  boot  half  off 
and  leaned  toward  me. 

"I  hearn  'em  night  afore  last,  them 
snipe  fellers,"  he  confided,  "and  if  I 
ain't  wrong  we'll  do  more'n  hear  'em 
'bout  daylight.  It  was  that  still,  black 
night  jest  foller'n'  the  last  big  rain,  an' 
I  listened  to  them  a-scaipin'  an'  a-scaw- 
pin'  over  the  house  while  I  laid  in  bed. 
There  was  heaps  of  'em,  too,  fer  they 
kept  me  oneasy  fer  an  hour." 

I  had  shot  with  Jim  up  there  on  the 
Minnesota  wheat  farm  for  three  sea- 
sons, jumped  mallards  from  the  sloughs, 
and  tramped  the  stubble  for  chickens, 
and  I  did  not  remember  having  seen  a 
dozen  Wilson's  snipe  in  all  that  time, 
so  I  questioned  him  about  the  "scaipin's 
and  scawpin's"  he  had  heard. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  he  replied. 
"There's  snipe  sure,  'case  I  seen  'em. 
Oncet  in  every  few  years  there's  a  big 
flight  of  'em  stops  here  fer  two  or  three 
days,  an'  then  you  don't  see  any  fer  a 
year  or  two  mebbe." 


It  was  still  dark  when  a  stealthy 
stockinged  tread  wakened  me.  I  looked 
into  the  yellow  glare  of  a  lantern  at  my 
bedside. 

"Come  on,"  said  Jim,  "the  stars  is 
goin'  out." 

I  slipped  into  my  clothes  and  fol- 
lowed him  downstairs  and  out  into  the 
barnyard  across  which  a  stray  beam 
from  a  misty  moon  wandered  and  lost 
itself  in  the  dark  huddle  of  trees  behind 
the  barns.  A  few  gray  stars  were  star- 
ing sleepily  overhead. 

The  world  was  very  black  and  the 
air  was  chill.  Jim's  lantern  danced 
across  the  gloom  like  a  phantom.  I 
followed  it. 

We  reached  the  barns.  Jim  led  the 
horses  out  and  I  helped  him  hitch  them 
to  the  buggy.  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  house  for  the  guns,  and  I  hunched 
my  shoulders  and  jingled  the  shells  in 
my  pocket  impatiently.  Jim's  boots 
clumped  back  to  the  rig.  We  climbed 
in.  The  horses  answered  the  lifted 
reins  and  we  crunched  quietly  over  the 
gravel  to  the  pasture  and  beyond  it  into 
the  rolling  stillness  of  the  open  country. 

For  half  an  hour  we  drove  in  silence, 
then  Jim  looked  at  the  east.  I  followed 
his  gaze.  A  long  jagged  crack  of  gray 
opened  low  over  the  land,  and  against 
it  a  spurt  of  light  shone  intermittently. 

"Payson's,"  mumbled  Jim.  "Ole 
man's  gettin'  up  hisself  to  take  a  hand 
at  the  chicks.  There  ain't  but  one 
covey  on  his  land,  an'  he  can  have  it. 
We'll  get  better  sport." 

Suddenly  the  horses  turned  sharply 
from  the  road,  the  buggy  bumped  over 
a  prostrate  fence  rail,  sucked  through  a 
dozen  yards  of  wet  land,  lurched  up  a 
small  knoll,  and  came  to  a  stop. 

"Sheldon's  slough,"  announced  Jim. 
"We'll  try  it  first." 

I  glanced  eastward  over  my  shoulder. 
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EM    NIGHT   AFORE    LAST,    THEM    SNIPE 
FELLERS." 


The  jagged  seam  of  gray  had  widened 
to  a  pearly  sea  dotted  with  spectral 
cloud  islands,  and  sharply  outlined 
against  the  coming  light  a  clump  of 
squat,  twisted  trees  stood  out  at  the  end 
of  a  silver  thread  of  water  that  crept 
like  a  radium  snake  through  a  dreary 
stretch  of  marsh — Sheldon's  slough. 

Jim  clutched  his  hammer  gun. 
"Mebbe  there'll  be  mallards,"  he  cau- 
tioned.    "Watch  sharp!" 

Without  another  word  he  started 
away  toward  the  north  end  of  the 
slough.  I  moved  toward  the  south.  I 
had  taken  a  dozen  steps  when  there  was 
a  dry  rustle  in  the  boggy  grass  ahead 
and  a  wisp  of  shadow  shot  away  through 
the  darkness  that  still  clung  close  to  the 
lowlands.  I  heard  a  harsh  sound: 
"Scaipe — scaipe,"  and  I  knew  Jim  had 
been  right  about  the  snipe. 

I  plodded  on,  the  marsh  sucking  at 
my  feet  and  the  damp  odor  of  mud  in 
my  nostrils  until  I  was  close  to  a  tangle 
of  rushes  near  the  tail  of  the  snakelike 
water.  Then  I  stopped.  Faintly  away 
in  the  gloom  I  heard  a  gentle  splashing 
and  knew  that  Jim  was  working  his 
way  up.     Presently  the  sound  ceased. 

Then  settled  that  tense  silence  before 
the  flight  to  which  every  sportsman 
thrills.  In  that  instant  the  shadowy 
half   light  was   lifted   from   the  world 


as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
only  ducks  that  were  in 
the  marsh,  two  mallards, 
jumped  right  in  front  of 
me.  I  missed  clean,  saw 
the  birds  fan  up  over  the 
open  water,  and  suddenly 
pitch  downward  an  instant 
before  the  boom  of  Jim's 
black  powder  reached  me. 
I  turned  up  toward  his 
stand. 

"Scaipe — scaipe — sc — !" 
there  they  were — two  of 
them,  little  brown  dodgers 
of  the  bog,  cutting  acute 
angles  against  the  dawn. 
And  "bang — bang,"  I  cut 
them  down. 

Jim  was  coming  up  to- 
ward me,  working  against 
the  light  breeze,  stopping 
to  shoot  every  few  yards. 
I  went  to  meet  him.  There  were  fifty 
acres  of  birds  between  us,  fifty  acres 
speckled  with  Wilson's  snipe,  like  a 
pasture  with  dandelions,  and  we  were 
there  to  rout  them  out. 

All  through  the  East  I  have  shot 
snipe  and  through  a  fair  smattering  of 
the  West,  but  never  have  I  seen  in  a 
single  week  so  many  birds  as  I  saw  that 
morning  in  that  one  bog.  There  were 
oodles  of  them.  They  swarmed  a  ter- 
ritory I  have  shot  over  time  and  again 
for  several  years  without  seeing  so  much 
as  a  feather  of  them. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  stop  to  wonder. 
I  was  too  busy  missing  them,  but  since 
then  I  have  puzzled  much  and  con- 
cluded that  we  just  happened  to  be  on 
their  channel  of  flight  that  year.  It  is 
a  peculiar  thing  about  migratory  birds 
that  on  their  flights,  instead  of  scatter- 
ing out  over  a  wide  territory,  they 
usually  hold  to  special  channels  of 
migration. 

They  seem  to  choose  a  different  chan- 
nel of  flight  each  year,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  vast  numbers  along  a  certain 
line,  not  to  return  for  years.  So  it  was 
in  the  case  of  these  snipe.  I  had  never 
encountered  them  before  and  though  I 
made  many  trips  to  the  same  country 
afterwards,  each  time  prepared  for 
them,  they  never  came.  » 
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Twenty  minutes  after  we  had  struck 
into  the  snipe  we  had  forgotten  the 
ducks  that  now  occasionally  buzzed 
along  the  slough  and  the  possible  coveys 
of  chickens  that  lay  close  in  the  wheat. 
We  buckled  tight  down  to  those 
"scaiping"  brown  bullets  that  spit  out 
of  the  marsh  like  the  hail  from  a  Gatling 


was  gone,  and  we  were  digging  down 
into  the  number  fives  and  strewing  the 
empty  cartridges  broadcast  across  the 
marsh.  Sounds  like  slaughter,  doesn't 
it?  A  good  deal  like  a  massacre? 
Well,  it  might  have  been,  but  it  wasn't. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  horrible 
bombardment  of  the  innocents  was  over 
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MEBBE    THERE'LL    BE    MALLARDS,"    HE    CAUTIONED.       "  WATCH    SHARP!" 


gun.  We  were  shooting  as  we  had 
never  shot  and  missing  as  we  swore  we 
never  would  again. 

I  guess  if  any  progressive  chap  had 
been  along  that  day  he  would  have 
started  a  lead  mine  in  that  slough  and 
done  so  with  profit.  We  raked  the  air 
up  and  down  and  crosswise,  and  the 
"pt — pt"  of  falling  shot  in  still,  shallow 
water  sounded  everywhere  at  once. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour  after  the 
dawn,  our  last  shell  of  number  eights 


— when  our  last  shell  was  gone,  and 
then  we  sat  down  on  adjoining  dry  tus- 
socks and  took  account  of  the  dead. 
The  holocaust,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  revealed  that  Jim  was  a  worse 
butcher  than  I — a  fact  with  which  I 
strove  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  eleven  brown  dodgers 
and  I  but  nine.  To  get  those  twenty 
birds  we  shot — but,  no,  sir,  I'll  be 
darned  if  I'll  tell  how  many  shells 
we  fired. 
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THERE    THEY   WERE — TWO    OF   THEM, 

LITTLE    BROWN    DODGERS    OF 

THE    BOG. 

That  one  morning  created  within  me 
a  vast  chunk  of  respect  for  Mr.  Long- 
bill  of  the  lowlands — a  respect  that  has 
stuck,  and  what's  more,  a  respect  that 
should  be  the  tribute  of  every  sportsman 
to  the  Wilson's  snipe.  There  is  no 
gamer,  more  worthy  little  bird,  and 
none  that  presents  such  difficulties  in 
bagging,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  woodcock. 

A  careful  study  of  snipe  shooting  has 
impressed  me  with  a  number  of  things, 
the  observance  of  which  I  think  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
sport.  First  of  these  is  the  eye  for  cover. 
A  man  who  has  hunted  the  brown 
dodgers  has  an  almost  intuitive  feeling 
as  to  what  kind  of  country  the  birds  are 
most  apt  to  be  found  in.  He  knows  in- 
stinctively when  he  sees  a  likely  piece  of 
snipe  ground.  This  bit  of  wetland  may 
adjoin  another  which  to  the  average 
man  would  seem  no  whit  different,  but 
the  student  of  snipe,  while  he  may  not 
be  able  to  explain  any  difference  in  the 
two  areas,  will  intuitively  give  one  the 


preference,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  is  right. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  At 
times  when  a  big  flight  is  on,  the  birds 
may  be  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  as  they  were  when  Jim  and  I 
had  our  innings,  but  in  the  main  the  old 
snipe  shooter  can  "feel"  his  choice  bit 
of  swamp  from  a  hundred  acres  of 
marsh,  and  generally  feel  it  correctly. 

This  is  not  because  he  has  noticed 
that  snipe  are  generally  more  fond  of  a 
certain  kind  of  black  mud  than  they  are 
of  other  kinds  of  equally  black  mud. 
It  is  because  through  long  experience 
his  eye  has  become  trained  to  observe, 
without  reasoning  why,  a  dozen  or 
more  conditions  that  combine  to  make 
prime  snipe  land.  If  asked  to  specify 
any  one  reason  why  he  had  selected  a 
certain  acre  as  the  best  from  a  dozen 
others  quite  similar,  he  would  fail.  He 
could  only  answer  that  his  snipe  sense 
told  him. 

Of  course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  this  "snipe  sense"  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  eye  trained  through 
long  practice  to  know  at  once  land  re- 
sembling in  condition  that  upon  which 
snipe  had  been  found  most  frequently 
before.  For  instance,  a  man  who  has 
shot  snipe  for  a  long  time  has  found 
that  he  has  seldom  located  birds  in  very 
long  grass — usually  not  over  fifteen 
inches.  He  has  learned  that  he  has 
seldom  found  them  where  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grass  was  not  soft 
enough  to  enable  him  to  sink  a  fairly 
stiff  stalk  of  reed  into  it  for  an  inch 
with  a  slight  pressure.  He  has  learned 
that  he  has  seldom  found  snipe  in  mud- 
dy regions  where  the  grass  was  very 
sparse — say  with  five  or  six  inches  be- 
tween stalks. 

He  remembers  that  he  has  hardly 
ever  flushed  them  from  regions  where 
the  grass  was  matted  down  so  that  it 
covered  the  mud  too  tightly  for  the 
birds  to  work  their  long  bills  through  it. 
He  recalls  that  he  has  never  found  them 
on  the  edge  of  marshes  in  hot,  dry 
weather  when  the  mud  was  blistered  or 
dried.  He  knows  he  has  never  shot 
them  from  grass  in  which  the  water  was 
more  than  a  few  inches  deep.  All  these 
things  he  remembers  subconsciously  the 
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instant  his  eyes  sweep  a  reach  of  low- 
land, and  his  conscious  mind  turns  him 
away  from  land  where  his  eye  notes  any 
of  these  conditions, 

Usually  it  leads  him,  if  he  is  shooting 
over  salt  meadows  on  the  coast,  to 
places  where  the  coarse  meadow  grass  is 
about  six  to  ten  inches  high,  fairly  close 
growing,  interspersed  with  small,  shal- 
low pools  of  tidewater,  or  to  recently 
cut  meadow  underlaid  with  soft,  spongy 
mud  along  a  creek  whose  receding  tide 
has  left  an  inch  or  so  of  water  in  the 
grass.  If  he  is  shooting  over  fresh 
water  marshes  his  "snipe  sense"  takes 
him  to  the  edge  of  a  pond-lily  pool 
where  there  are  no  reeds  or  cat-tails, 
where  the  wet  sedge  stands  moderately 
high,  where  the  lush  grass  is  soft  in  the 
muddy  depressions  or  where  a  muddy 
stream  has  overlapped  its  banks  among 
the  short  grasses. 

First  he  searches  regions  where  the 
lowlands  are  fairly  extensive,  and  then 
picks  out  the  choice  sections.  Bushes 
he  steers  clear  of,  sandy  regions  he 
avoids,  even  though  grass  covered. 
Muddy  sweeps  scattered  with  bogs 
grown  with  short  tussocks  of  grass,  with 
just  enough  water  to  moisten  the  muddy 
holes  between,  are  his  paradise. 

Allowing  that  a  man  can  "feel"  snipe 
country,  the  next  point  is  whether  or 
not  he  is  capable  of  hunting  through  it. 
Is  his  physical  make-up  such  that  he  can 
stand  the  strain  of  tramping  over  the 
hardest  going  imaginable  all  day  long? 
Now,  giving  him  the  necessary  endur- 
ance, has  he  the  will  to  make  the  way? 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
these  things  in  most  kinds  of  shooting. 

It  does  not  require  very  remarkable 
physical  endurance  to  drive  after  chick- 
ens on  the  prairies,  or  even  to  push 
through  fairly  thick  cover  for  quail  or 
grouse,  but  to  tramp  soggy  wetlands 
when  your  foot  goes  into  mud  halfway 
to  your  knee  at  every  step,  to  wallow 
through  quaking  bogs  with  hip  boots  on, 
to  ford  oozy  creeks  and  thread  treach- 
erous marshes  and  to  do  it  from  dawn 
to  dark  needs  muscles  and  fortitude  of 
the  nickel  steel  variety.  These  discom- 
forts are  what  one  who  seeks  the  brown 
dodgers  must  expect. 

The    matter    of    clothing    for    snipe 


shooting  is  one  that  demands  some  at- 
tention. Of  course,  the  orthodox  rig  is 
composed  of  hip  boots,  light  trousers  of 
strong  cloth,  and  a  canvas  shooting  coat, 
summer  weight.  To  my  notion  this 
rig,  with  the  exception  of  the  light  coat, 
is  a  poor  one.  To  begin  with,  I  don't 
wear  boots. 

The  cream  of  the  snipe  shooting,  ex- 
cept in  States  where  the  law  does  not 
bar  gunning  in  the  spring,  is  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  weather  is  fairly 
warm,  and  the  water  in  the  marshes 
has  not  yet  turned  cold.  Consequently, 
wet  feet  have  no  terrors  to  a  sturdy 
constitution,  and  a  light  pair  of  canvas 
shoes  that  will  dry  quickly  and  will  not 
hold  water  are  infinitely  more  comfort- 
able and  about  one  tenth  as  heavy  as 
rubber  waders.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  fag  a  man  so  much  as  dragging  ten 
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IT  WAS    TEN   O'CLOCK  WHEN  THE    HOR- 
RIBLE   BOMBARDMENT    OF    THE 
INNOCENTS    WAS    OVER. 
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WOOLEN      TROUSERS,     WOOLEN      SHIRT, 
AND    A    CANVAS    COAT    WITH    THE 

SLEEVES    CUT   OUT AND  YOU 

ARE    RIGGED    RIGHT. 

pounds  of  rubber  hitched  to  his  feet 
through  a  snipe  marsh  for  as  many 
hours. 

Besides  my  canvas  shoes  that  dry 
quickly  once  I  am  out  of  the  marsh,  I 
wear  wool  next  to  the  skin.  It  doesn't 
chill  like  cotton  at  the  end  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  has  set  and  the  twilight 
is  gray  with  evening  winds.  Then, 
too,  it  absorbs  the  perspiration  at  mid- 
day when  the  sun  is  hot  and  keeps  the 
body  dry.  Woolen  trousers  and  a  wool- 
en shirt  and  then  the  canvas  coat  with 
the  sleeves  cut  out — and  you  are  rigged 
right. 

One  of  the  objections  that  sportsmen 
raise  to  snipe  shooting  is  the  monotony 
of  the  cover,  the  lack  of  change  to  please 
and  delight  the  eye  in  the  never-ending 
reaches  of  flat  wetlands.  To  my  mind 
these  very  surroundings  lend  fascination 
to  the  sport.  There  is  a  touch  of 
melancholy,  a  love  of  loneliness  in  every 
lover  of  the  gun,  and  what  is  better 
calculated  to  satisfy  this  craving  for  the 
silent,   lonesome  places  than  the  broad 


sweeps  of  bleak,  brown  marshland  open- 
ing over  miles  and  miles  of  still,  stag- 
nant pools  wreathed  in  the  mystery  of 
whispering  grasses  and  quaking  bogs? 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  weirdly 
fascinating  scene  than  a  thousand  acres 
of  marshland  opening  into  the  drab  of 
a  September  morning.  There  is  a 
gloomy,  mysterious  thrill  about  the  low 
country  at  dawn  that  I  never  found  in 
the  rivers  and  the  mountains. 

But  to  return  to  the  manner  of  snipe 
shooting.  Perhaps  the  next  requisite  to 
finding  the  snipe  is  the  method  of  shoot- 
ing them.  A  dog  is  often  useful,  but 
not  always  essential  to  good  sport. 
When  the  birds  are  few  and  scattered 
he  is  an  invaluable  asset.  When  they 
are  plentiful  and  not  strewn  over  a 
wide  territory  he  is  unnecessary. 

Not  every  dog  will  work  well  on 
snipe.  The  average  setter  or  pointer 
that  has  been  broken  to  quail  or  wood- 
cock will  flush  them,  as  snipe  will  not 
lie  as  close  as  upland  game  birds.  To 
do  successfully  with  the  brown  dodgers, 
a  dog  will  have  to  be  worked  on  them 
for  some  time. 

Different  shooters  hold  varied  theories 
concerning  working  up  or  down  wind 
on  the  birds.  Undoubtedly  both  meth- 
ods have  their  advantages.  Naturally, 
a  dog  works  best  upwind,  but  let  us 
suppose  we  are  in  a  country  where  birds 
are  plentiful  and  the  assistance  of  a 
canine  friend  is  unnecessary.  Every- 
one knows  the  peculiar  dodging  flight 
of  the  Wilson's  snipe  as  it  flushes. 
Various  theories  of  the  cause  of  this 
erratic  zigzagging  have  been  put  forth, 
but  leaving  these  aside,  it  is  known  that 
after  the  first  mad  leap  from  the  brown 
marsh — a  plunge  which  lasts  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards,  the  flight  of  the  snipe 
settles  down  and  becomes  comparatively 
even. 

It  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
steadying  of  the  snipe's  flight  after  the 
first  few  yards  from  the  point  of  rising 
that  the  upwind  gunners  base  their 
claims  of  the  advantage  of  working 
against  the  wind.  Snipe,  like  all  other 
game  birds,  rise  into  the  wind,  and  by 
working  against  the  breeze  some  shoot- 
ers reason  that  the  majority  of  their 
chances  will  be  straightaway  shots  and 
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count  on  waiting  until  the  flight  of  the 
game  has  steadied  before  pulling  trigger. 

A  far  less  number  of  shooters,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  the 
wiser,  work  downwind.  When  a  bird 
flushes,  it  rises  toward  them  and  before 
it  swings  off  to  one  side  or  the  other 
on  its  ricochetting  flight  is  stationary  in 
the  air,  or  almost  so,  for  an  instant. 
This  instant  just  before  the  bird  wheels 
is  the  time  for  the  downwind  gunner 
to  pull  trigger.  He  catches  his  bird 
when  almost  stationary  and  compara- 
tively steady — before  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  fall  into  its  zigzagging  flight. 

Shooting  downwind  is  essentially 
snapshooting.  It  requires  a  quick  eye 
and  a  lightning  trigger  finger.  For  a 
quick  shot,  I  think  it  is  more  productive 
of  results  than  upwind  shooting. 

Personally  I  shoot  in  neither  of  these 
methods  if  I  can  help  it.  I  try  to  shoot 
across  wind  from  left  to  right  whenever 
possible,  but  that  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
ability  to  drop  left  quartering  birds  with 
about  twice  the  surety  of  any  other 
shots. 

But  judging  good  snipe  country  and 
knocking  down  your  birds  are  not  the 
only  accomplishments  of  a  good  snipe 
gunner.  The  duns  and  browns  of  the 
feathers  of  a  Wilson's  snipe  were  in- 
tended by  nature  to  blend  with  the 
brown  grass  of  autumn  marshes,  and 
they  do  it  to  perfection.  To  take  your 
eye  for  a  single  moment  from  the  spot 
where  you  have  seen  a  bird  crumple  and 
fall  frequently  results  in  your  never 
gaining  a  closer  acquaintance  with  said 
bird. 

Most  old  snipe  shooters  mark  their 
birds  with  systematic  precision.  Many 
of  them,  after  dropping  a  brace  of  snipe, 
remain  in  their  tracks  with  eyes  riveted 
on  the  place  the  second  bird  fell  until 
they  have  loaded  their  guns  again. 
They  do  this  for  two  reasons.  Often- 
times snipe  lie  close  and  on  the  way 
to  pick  up  dead  game  other  birds  have 
been  frequently  flushed. 

The  object  in  marking  the  second 
bird  of  a  neatly  dropped  brace  is  that 
it  usually  falls  farther  away  than  the 
first  and  is  therefore  harder  to  find. 
Old  gunners  walk  directly  to  the.  spot 


where  the  second'  bird  fell,  pick  it  up, 
return  to  the  spot  where  the  shot  was 
made,  and  then  taking  their  bearings 
go  to  the  place  where  the  first  bird 
should  lie  dead. 

As  to  the  best  snipe  guns,  every  man 
has  ideas  of  his  own  on  that  subject. 
I  believe  an  open  gun — that  is,  one  with 
the  right  barrel  cylinder  bored  and  the 
left  modified  or  even  cylinder,  gives  best 
results.  Most  snipe  shots  are  close,  and 
the  open  pattern  gives  a  wider  killing 
area,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  by 
even  the  best  shots  when  the  brown 
dodgers  of  the  marshes  furnish  the 
target. 

Many  of  my  shooting  acquaintances 
stick  to  pretty  stiff  loads  for  snipe — that 
is,  pretty  stiff  loads  of  powder  and 
number  eight  shot.  The  lighter  the 
load,  just  so  long  as  it  has  killing  power 
at  fair  ranges,  the  better  according  to 
my  idea.  In  a  twelve-gauge  gun,  for 
instance,  two  and  three  quarters  to 
three  drams  of  nitro  powder  and  an 
ounce  of  number  nine  or  even  number 
ten  shot  I  consider  the  best.  Many 
men  shoot  three  and  a  quarter  drams  of 
powder  and  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of 
number  eight,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
get  better  results. 

The  reason  for  the  light  loads  is  that 
snipe  shooting  is  quick  shooting — the 
second  bird  of  a  brace  must  be  stopped 
soon  after  the  first,  as  once  he  gets  going 
he  travels  like  a  streak  of  lightning — 
and  a  heavy  charge  in  the  first  barrel 
often  throws  the  balance  of  the  shooter 
out  of  kilter  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
second  shot  is  spoiled. 

The  most  lamentable  thing  about  the 
snipe  is  that  their  numbers  are  diminish- 
ing yearly  much  like  those  of  their 
cousins,  the  woodcock.  Country  that  a 
few  years  ago  offered  long  autumn 
days  brimful  of  sport  is  now  visited  by 
only  a  few  of  the  artful  dodgers  each 
year — a  condition  no  doubt  due  to  the 
spring  shooting  which  still  prevails  in 
some  of  the  regions  through  which  lie 
the  flight  channels  of  the  long-billed 
phantoms  of  the  marshes.  It  will  only 
be  a  few  years  before — but  go  and  make 
their  acquaintance  while  you  have  the 
chance. 
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X>OPERATION  Is  the 
law  of  life  and  of  progress. 
This  fact  has  brought 
about  some  very  curious 
forms  of  cooperation. 
Think  for  a  moment  what 
a  country  family  means.  Man  stands 
in  the  center  of  a  group,  gathered  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  his  skill,  and  constituting 
a  solid  alliance,  without  which  neither 
human  progress  nor  animal  evolution 
could  be  secured. 

Not  only  have  our  domestic  animals 
become  companions  and  friends,  but  we 
are  just  as  dependent  on  them.  A  cow, 
uncared  for,  would  starve  during  the 
first  winter,  but  in  turn  our  whole  civil- 
ization depends  upon  the  cow's  milk. 
Other  races  are  dependent  on  the  goat, 
or  the  horse,  or  the  reindeer,  or  even  the 
dog.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect civilization  that  most  completely 
recognizes  animal  friendship  and  most 
cordially  apprehends  the  unity  and  in- 
terdependence of  all  life. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  having 
found  the  values  of  even  our  commonest 
animals  and  the  simplest  plants,  but  we 
are  on  the  road— a  road  on  which  Bur- 
bank,  with  his  scientific  skill,  is  causing 
redoubled  speed.  For  the  present  evo- 
lution is  giving  us  more  new  friends  and 
opening  the  way  most  rapidly  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  Our  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  are  doing 
some  splendid  work  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving breeds  of  cattle  or  restoring  lost 
breeds,  yet  it  is  among  the  cereals  and 
the  fruits  more  than  among  the  meat 
producers  that  they  are  achieving  tri- 
umphs. 

You  may  note  that,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  our  whole  race  is  becoming  more 
vegetarian  in  diet.  So  we  shall  find  out, 
as  we  go  on  with  this  discussion,  that 
while  we  have  some  wonderful  friends 
in  the  stable  and  kennel,  we  have  just 


as  valuable  and  quite  as  important  in 
the  garden  and  orchard.  We  are  not 
only  eating  less  meat,  but  we  shall  eat 
less  and  less  as  the  population  increases 
and  the  vast  cattle  ranges  are  turned 
into  little  homesteads,  each  with  its  gar- 
den of  vegetables,  its  egg  producers,  and 
its  apples  or  its  oranges.  Every  country 
home  that  is  carved  out  in  this  way  can 
produce,  and  must  produce,  nearly  all 
its  own  food,  besides  giving  a  surplus  to 
the  general  market.  Our  cities  must 
melt  away  and  spread  out  into  a  great 
suburbanism,  where  homes  will  not  be 
piled  on  top  of  each  other,  but  be  gar- 
denized  in  a  few  acres,  homeful,  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  the  seat  of  a  grand 
alliance  of  cooperating  animals  and 
plants. 

In  my  judgment,  the  noblest  ally  that 
we  have  to-day  is  the  cow.  I  say  this  as 
a  lover  of  milk;  a  bowl  of  sweet  milk, 
half  filled  with  bread  and  blackberries; 
a  bowl  of  sour  milk  or  clabber;  of 
Dutch  cheese  or  cottage  cheese,  and  all 
other  cheese ;  and  knowing  that  to 
young  and  old,  to  sick  or  well,  the  cow 
ministers  more  than  do  all  other  crea- 
tures. There  is  a  lot  of  poetry  as  well 
as  prose  associated  with  the  little  Jer- 
sey, and  she  helps  to  make  the  small 
family  a  real  family  and  a  happy  one. 
But  better  yet  I  like  the  old-fashioned 
cow — the  quiet,  clean,  red  old  Mohawk 
Durham.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  you  could 
milk  her  in  the  open  field  or  ride  her  to 
pasture. 

A  Jersey  is  a  baby — always,  and  don't 
forget  it  when  you  buy  the  family  cow. 
She  will  need  special  nursing  and  rather 
better  care  than  the  ordinary  family  will 
give.  An  Ayrshire  is  Scotch  to  the 
backbone,  and  she  will  have  her  High- 
land fling  in  the  pasture  and  sometimes 
in  the  stables.  She  will  give  a  pailful 
of  milk  every  time,  and  twelve  pounds 
of  butter  a  week  on  decent  feed ;  but 
give  me  the  cow  of  quiet  habits,  hardy, 
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kindly,  steady  in  her  milk  flow  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  easily  kept,  with- 
out studying  balanced  rations  in  bureau 
bulletins. 

To  keep  a  cow  on  the  old  style  of 
farming  required  about  ten  acres,  for  in 
a  pasture  of  three  or  four  acres  she 
would  tramp  and  foul  two  thirds  of  her 
feed,  while  by  the  modern  system  of 
stabling  and  feeding  with  cut  feed  two 
acres  are  abundant.  If  I  had  just  a 
three-acre  lot,  I  would  put  exactly  two 
acres  to  berries  and  vegetables;  then  put 
a  fringe  of  apple  trees,  with  pears  and 
plums  and  cherries,  around  the  whole 
of  it,  saving  half  an  acre  for  silage  and 
half  an  acre  for  alfalfa  and  corn  fodder. 
All  the  clippings  of  the  orchard  and 
lawns  or  yards  count  in  for  cow  feed, 
and  when  these  are  kept  up,  as  they  can 
be  on  the  intensive  system,  they  will  go 
a  long  way  to  furnish  food  through  the 
whole  summer. 

Half  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  furnish 
three  heavy  cuttings  of  either  summer 
feed  or  hay.  Corn  fodder,  carefully 
drilled  and  hoed  and  standing  eight 
feet  high  before  cut,  will  furnish  an 
astounding  weight  of  food.  Every 
ounce  of  it  will  be  eaten  if  only  it  is 
fed  judiciously. 

What  is  true  of  the  cow  is  equally 
true  of  a  horse.  I  asked  a  drayman  how 
much  his  horse  cost  him  for  feed  annu- 
ally. He  replied:  "My  yard  is  all  al- 
falfa, not  much  more  than  half  an  acre, 
but  it  gives  me  about  all  the  hay  I  need 
for  six  months."  In  the  Southern 
States  we  resort  to  cassava  for  horses 
or  cows.  Cut  up  half  a  peck  of  this 
root  and  sprinkle  it  with  meal  or  oats 
and  you  have  a  splendid  ration.  One 
hill  of  cassava  is  equal  to  five  or  six  hills 
of  corn. 

We  need  to  work  from  this  time 
on  more  directly  for  bovine  intelligence. 
The  cow  has  a  deal  of  latent  brain 
power,  so  far  applied  only  to  getting 
food  and  rearing  calves.  Raising  an 
Ayrshire  yearling  some  years  ago,  I 
found  her  as  capable  of  comprehending 
a  joke  as  a  collie  dog.  She  was  literally 
full  of  fun. 

Forty  fowls  had  their  roost  in  reach 
of  her  range,  and  when  I  would  go 
down  to  pet  her  she  would  look  me  in 


the  eye  with  a  sort  of  Scotch  twinkle, 
and  then  dash  to  the  roost  and  scrape 
the  whole  row  of  hens  off  with  a  rush 
and  a  flutter. 

I  may  be  a  Nature  fakir,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  every  one  of  our  domesticated 
animals  has  begun  its  rational  develop- 
ment, and  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
a  companion  for  intelligent  human  be- 
ings. It  will  pay  to  bring  them  forward 
as  fast  as  possible.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
cow  or  a  horse  that,  with  right  training 
and  treatment,  could  not  help  me  out  of 
difficulties.  Even  an  unruly  cow  will 
stand  to  be  milked  more  readily  by  any- 
one who  sings  or  whistles. 

A  Horse  Part  of  the  Family 

As  for  the  horse,  it  really  is  a  part  of 
any  well-organized  family  and  deserves 
every  bit  of  petting  that  it  ever  gets. 
Secretary  Wilson  is  the  one  American 
who  has  done  most,  since  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, for  the  development  as  well  as 
the  conservation  of  American  resources, 
but  he  is  doing  nothing  better  than  try- 
ing to  rehabilitate  the  Morgan  horse.  I 
owned  a  Morgan  once,  and  she  was 
more  than  a  friend.  She  always  called 
me  when  she  wanted  anything,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  she  saved  me 
from  serious  trouble. 

Going  up  a  very  steep  hill,  the  coup- 
ling broke  and  dropped  my  shafts 
against  her  legs.  She  had  to  hold  that 
buggy  with  great  care,  or  I,  with  my 
wife  and  baby,  would  have  been  tum- 
bled over  a  dangerous  precipice.  She 
braced  herself  instantly,  looked  back, 
and  whinnied.  I  spoke  to  her  as  I 
would  to  a  human  being,  asking  her 
help,  and  if  ever  any  two  persons 
worked  together,  we  two  cooperated  to 
the  full  in  getting  that  buggy  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  the  break  could  be 
mended. 

No  mischief  could  occur  about  the 
barn,  among  the  calves  and  other  ani- 
mals, without  this  noble  animal  calling 
me  with  unremitting  energy,  and  when 
I  appeared  she  would  whinny  her  satis- 
faction and  return  to  her  diet.  The 
Morgan  was  as  near  a  perfect  horse  as 
America  has  produced ;  speed  enough, 
thoroughly  hardy  and  healthy,  but,  with 
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all  the  rest,  as  intelligent  as  brave  and 
enduring.  At  any  rate,  when  you  get 
your  family  horse  look  out  for  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  capacity  for  intelli- 
gence. 

Asking  an  expert  in  horses  to  help  me 
judge  of  an  animal,  he  stood  directly  in 
front  of  her,  looked  her  in  the  eye, 
talked  with  her  as  with  a  human  being, 
then  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Buy  her, 
for  she  knows  too  much  to  try  to  fool 
you."  When  you  get  your  horse  treat 
her  intelligently.  If  she  has  a  trick, 
you  can  generally  persuade  her  away 
from  it  with  kindness.  However,  a 
narrow-headed,  small-brained,  pig-eyed 
horse  is  about  the  meanest  thing  that 
ever  man  had  to  deal  with.  If  the  man 
is  of  the  same  sort,  you  will  get  a  match 
that  explains  some  of  our  country  homes. 

Don't  Forget   the   Dog 

I  have  mentioned  the  collie  dog.  I 
wish  every  one  of  you  could  have  one 
of  these  wonderfully  wise  and  beautiful 
companions.  Here  again  it  is  the  capac- 
ity for  reasoning  that  makes  the  spe- 
cific charm.  I  do  not  forget  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  mongrels,  the  mix- 
tures of  spaniels  and  bulldogs  that 
gave  my  boyhood  many  happy  hours. 
With  one  of  these  I  used  to  skirt  the 
hillsides  and  spend  the  whole  day  in 
the  blackberry  glens.  At  lunch  time 
he  came  for  his  share  of  the  cookies  and 
drawing  his  lips  carefully  up,  he  would 
pick  off  and  eat  blackberries  as  fast  as 
I  could  with  my  fingers. 

Yet  of  all  animals  in  America  I  think 
we  are  inexcusably  breeding  more  in- 
curably worthless  dogs  than  of  all  other 
animals  put  together.  If  I  were  going 
to  the  country  to  make  a  home  for  the 
first  time,  I  would  surely  have  nothing 
of  this  sort  about  me.  Three  fourths 
of  the  whole  canine  stock  should  be 
obliterated — especially  the  town  dogs 
that  have  no  reason  for  living  except  to 
eat  the  children's  bread.  They  consti- 
tute the  waste  material  left  by  Nature 
in  her  efforts  to  create  something  worth 
while.  When  you  get  the  mean  all 
sifted  out  of  animal  life  and  the  true, 
pure  and  honest  and  brave  all  worked 
in,  you  have  a  dog,  and  when  you  have 


all  the  good  worked  out  and  all  the 
contemptible  ingrained,  you  still  have 
a  dog. 

I  am  specially  fond  of  good  cats,  and 
I  have  known  a  few  that  were  really 
honest  and  noble.  One  of  them  roused 
a  neighbor's  family  and  saved  them  from 
their  burning  house.  White  Face  was 
my  iriend  in  college  days  and  he  could 
almost  talk  in  English — better  at  least 
than  I  could  in  Latin.  He  would  some- 
times ask  me  if  he  might  play  with  the 
chickens,  and  when  I  gave  permission, 
he  would  gently  roll  the  fluffy  things 
over,  very  gently,  then  he  would  come 
back  to  me  purring  satisfaction.  He 
would  never  taste  his  saucer  of  milk 
until  his  mate  was  on  hand  for  a  full 
share. 

But  what  is  one  to  do  about  it?  I 
think  the  cat  was  never  known  that 
could  be  entirely  cured  of  destroying 
birds?  It  goes  too  far  back  in  their 
heredity — clear  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  cat  stock.  I  have  already  told 
how  I  house  my  cats  during  the  whole 
season,  giving  them  a  four-room  palace, 
but  no  freedom  to  range  while  the 
nestlings  are  unfledged.  I  advise  you 
to  shut  up  your  cats,  or  stop  keeping 
them. 

Birds  we  must  have,  not  only  to  make 
the  country  countrified,  not  only  for 
the  company  and  the  song,  but  because 
our  crops  are  dependent  so  largely  upon 
their  help.  The  singers  not  only  sing, 
but  they  eat  vast  quantities  of  insects 
and  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  are  de- 
voured by  the  ton.  So  much  of  this 
help  do  they  extend  that  we  can  afford 
to  feed  them  as  regularly  and  systemat- 
ically as  we  do  the  cow  and  horse.  It 
is  those  who  do  nothing  of  this  sort  who 
suffer  most  from  their  depredations. 

I  knew  a  man  who  advocated  killing 
robins  to  save  the  cherries.  I  early 
learned  a  better  way:  plant  more;  plant 
enough  for  all  of  us.  When  it  comes 
to  ripe  cherries  I  cover  about  two  thirds 
of  my  trees  with  mosquito  nettings  and 
say  to  the  catbirds  and  thrushes,  "You 
own  the  rest."  I  do  not  give  them 
these;  I  only  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  belong  fairly  to  my  partners.  Cat- 
birds are  wise  enough  soon  to  learn 
which  are  their  trees;  as  for  robin  red- 
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breast,  he  is  never  particular.  In 
Florida  the  mocking  bird  soon  learns 
to  keep  close  to  us  and  pick  up  the 
pieces. 

Say  what  you  will,  birds  never  take 
any  more  than  enough  for  sustenance ; 
they  are  not  wasteful.  If  you  will 
plant  a  hedge  of  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
and  then  a  windbreak  of  mountain  ash, 
with  wild  cherries  alternating,  you  will 
find  not  only  a  beautiful  display  of 
flowers  and  berries,  but  the  birds  will 
go  there  instead  of  dining  in  your  gar- 
den. Where  you  have  large  fields  of 
raspberries  and  currants,  bird  intrusion 
is  not  noticeable. 

Coax  your  neighbors  to  plant — giving 
them  trees  and  bushes.  Plant  the  glens 
and  the  woods  and  the  forest  edges  with 
bird  feed.  My  father  went  still  further, 
for  he  would  graft  the  wild  cherry  trees 
with  choice  sorts,  "  to  give  the  birds 
better  cherries."  One  of  our  best  au- 
thorities notes  the  mulberry  as  a  good 
tree  to  grow  wild,  or  along  the  streets, 
to  call  the  birds  from  cultivated  fruits. 

Professor  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  specifies  among  other 
trees  and  bushes,  the  shadberry,  and 
for  winter  food  he  would  have  on  hand 
the  bittersweet,  the  pokeberry,  the  bay- 
berry,  the  hackberry,  and  plenty  of 
mountain-ash  trees.  All  of  these  are 
easily  found  from  New  England  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  I  would  lay  special 
emphasis  on  growing  more  mountain- 
ash  trees.  A  single  tree  will  feed  flock 
after  flock  of  birds  of  passage,  all 
through  the  later  autumn. 

This  matter  of  winter  food  must  not 
be  passed  by  lightly,  for  we  can  easily 
induce  a  large  number  of  birds  to  spend 
the  coldest  months  around  our  Northern 
homes.  When  they  are  not  picking  at 
the  bones  which  we  hang  for  them  out- 
side our  windows,  they  will  destroy 
myriads  of  the  eggs  of  vermin,  hidden 
under  the  bark  of  our  fruit  trees. 

A  very  careful  observer  tells  us  that 
a  single  pair  of  house  wrens  will  dis- 
pose of  at  least  one  thousand  insects 
every  day  and  that  other  birds  serve  us 
in  about  the  same  ratio.  I  want  you  to 
see  this  thing  in  its  clearest  light,  as  a 
matter  of  domestic  economy  to  culti- 
vate bird  friendship.     We  must  gather 


them  about  us  and  protect  them,  make 
our  homes  as  pleasant  to  them  as  to 
ourselves.  Any  effort  in  this  direction 
will  be  quickly  appreciated,  and  the 
word  will  pass  around  among  the  tribes, 
until  the  wilder  sorts  come  in  and  do- 
mesticate themselves. 

My  Clinton  home  is  populous  with 
not  only  robins  and  catbirds,  but  gros- 
beaks and  indigo  birds,  and  purple 
finches  and  tanagers,  and  of  late  the 
wood  thrush  and  the  Wilson's  thrush 
have  come  to  nest  close  by  my  house — 
singing  in  the  shrubbery,  with  those 
long,  silvery,  echoing  notes  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  heard  only  from  the 
distant  forest. 

There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  this 
question,  and  I  have  fairly  developed 
the  opposite  side  in  my  article  on  Our 
Rivals.  Some  of  my  friends  insist  that 
the  red  squirrel  and  the  crow  and  the 
hawk  can  also  be  made  allies,  but  when 
I  find  a  crow  on  the  edge  of  a  robin's 
nest,  with  one  of  the  young  birds  in 
his  beak,  I  have  no  inclination  to  culti- 
vate his  acquaintance.  The  red  squirrel 
is  even  worse,  and  when  I  hear  an  out- 
cry among  my  bluebirds  and  tanagers 
I  am  almost  certain  that  one  of  these 
wicked  whisking  beauties  is  somewhere 
among  my  trees.  Say  what  you  will 
for  him,  he  lacks  a  conscience,  lives  for 
himself  alone,  and  preys  on  anything 
that  he  can  eat.  He  makes  no  friend- 
ships and  recognizes  no  alliances. 

Birds  That  Have  No  Friends 

This  is  true  also  of  the  English  spar- 
row, so  far  as  I  can  observe.  A  robin 
has  friends  and  so  have  all  the  song 
birds.  They  will  join  forces  when 
necessary  and  carry  on  war  together. 
You  never  saw  any  other  bird  aid  a 
crow,  or  help  a  hawk,  or  express  any 
sympathy  for  an  English  sparrow,  but 
you  may  easily  see  a  flock  of  half  a  dozen 
sorts  of  birds,  led  by  a  king  bird,  in 
hot  chase  after  a  marauding  crow. 

Some  birds,  I  agree,  stand  about  mid- 
way and  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as 
strictly  allies  or  strictly  rivals.  In 
Florida  I  am  specially  interested  in  the 
shrike,  a  handsomely  built,  natty  fel- 
low, always  ready  to  assert  himself  in 
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a  scrimmage  with  other  birds.  He 
comes  close  to  you,  looks  you  in  the 
eye  from  the  top  of  a  persimmon  bush, 
and  suddenly  jumps  for  a  grasshopper 
or  a  grub.  Nothing  escapes  his  keen 
vision,  and  whatever  he  does  not  need 
for  immediate  use  he  spikes  on  a  thorn 
bush  or  an  orange  tree,  or  makes  use 
of  the  barbs  of  your  wire  fence.  In  this 
way  I  find  grasshoppers  and  grubs  and 
crickets  and  even  whole  frogs  among 
his  storages — grubs  as  big  as  your 
thumb,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  help  in 
my  garden.  But  that  he  breaks  up  some 
birds'  nests  I  cannot  deny. 

In  the  North  I  feel  somewhat  the 
same  way  about  the  owl;  a  screechy 
affair,  associated  with  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitious notions  and  not  unacquainted 
with  chicken  flesh.  Yet  I  believe  the 
owls,  as  a  rule,  are  fairly  classed  as  help- 
ers, for  there  is  a  certain  class  of  ma- 
rauding vermin  at  night  that  only  the 
owl  can  spy  out  and  destroy.  The  gov- 
ernment bulletins  insist  that  some  of  the 
hawks  should  be  encouraged,  for  they 
surely  do  catch  mice  and  occasionally 
may  be  found  in  some  honest  occupa- 
tion, but  I  have  never  met  a  hawk  that 
at  the  *ime  was  not  up  to  mischief— 
either  striking  his  ugly  claws  into  my 
chickens,  or  sailing  around  the  sky  in 
geometric  circles  just  over  the  chicken 
yard. 

I  like  hens;  I  do  not  wish  to  live 
where  I  cannot  hear  roosters  crowing 
at  daybreak.  In  fact,  they  crow  long 
before  that,  only  most  people  do  not 
know  it.  Just  as  the  morning  curtain 
is  being  drawn  slowly  up  it  is  fine  to 
hear  "Good  morning"  called  out  from 
a  whole  valley  full  of  farmyards.  It 
is  a  curious  habit  that  chanticleer  has, 
but  it  is  full  of  good  cheer  and  associated 
with  pleasant  memories  for  many  of  us. 

About  one  hen  out  of  every  flock  of 
thirty  will  display  some  sort  of  unusual 
intelligence,  if  you  give  her  a  chance. 
One  of  these  wise  ones,  of  Plymouth 
Rock  lineage,  adopted  me  in  my  strolls 
about  the  orchard  and  garden,  walking 
by  my  side  everywhere  and  continually 
prattling  in  a  language  of  mixed  desire 
and  affection.  She  knew  right  well  that 
my  pockets  frequently  held  corn,  and 
if  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  she  ate  from 


my  hands,  eloquently  expressing  her 
gratitude. 

As  egg  producer  the  hen  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
American  economics.  As  cattle  ranges 
disappear,  our  food  is  essentially  nar- 
rowed and  the  hencoop  will  be  the  only 
relief  for  the  great  mass  of  country 
home-makers.  Perhaps  we  may  add  to 
the  coop  a  rabbit  warren,  and  so  while 
increasing  our  meat  supply,  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  pest.  Anyone  can  have  a 
supply  of  eggs  at  small  cost,  but  the 
present  price  is  revolutionary. 

As  for  a  pig,  why  not,  if  one  gives 
him  a  chance  to  keep  himself  clean?  A 
hog  with  half  a  chance  is  cleaner  than 
a  cow — with  equal  chances.  Professor 
Shaler  was  a  specially  good  student  of 
Nature,  and  he  insisted  that  our  pigs 
are  among  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
domestic  animals.  I  have  lived  for  a 
few  years  among  the  razorbacks  of 
Florida,  and  I  assure  you  that  for  keep- 
ing posted  on  all  horticultural  matters 
he  is  the  beat.  He  knows  every  sweet- 
potato  patch  within  five  miles  of  his 
home,  and  he  can  live  well  with  his 
family  where  human  folk  will  starve. 
Alas,  for  the  rarity  of  human  charity, 
we  have  by  law  at  last  abolished  him! 
In  Florida  he  will  henceforth  have  no 
more  rights  than  common  folk. 

Take  Care  of  the  Waste 

Around  the  farmhouse  there  is  al- 
ways a  certain  measure  of  waste,  and 
it  is  the  judicious  use  of  this  waste  that 
makes  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Suppose  it  to  be  divided  in  this 
way:  to  fatten  one  pig,  to  feed  twenty 
hens,  and  a  warren  of  rabbits,  while 
the  cow  gets  a  pail  of  slops  at  night — 
making  a  grand  return  in  the  way  of 
milk  for  the  pig  and  for  the  hens.  A 
pan  of  sour  milk  is  one  of  the  luxuries 
for  the  chicken  yard. 

Bees  always  call  out  my  enthusiasm, 
because  from  fifteen  hives  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  take  up  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  year.  This  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  flora  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  always  a  fine  addition 
to  the  product  of  the  farm  or  country 
home.     You  can  easily  use  a  hundred 
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pounds  in  your  family,  taking  the  less 
perfect  cakes,  while  you  sell  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  or  more  at  a  welcome 
profit. 

However,  one  must  remember  that 
as  with  hens  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
many.  Fifteen  or  twenty  hens  are 
enough  for  a  common  country  home  of 
a  few  acres,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
hives  of  bees  must  be  the  limit  for  the 
same  homestead.  If  you  undertake  one 
hundred  hives,  you  must  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  bee-keeping  and  bee-feeding. 
What  you  want  is  just  about  that  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  can  be  fed  from 
your  own  raspberries  and  lindens  and 
mountain  ash  and  apple  blossoms,  and 
the  golden  rods  along  the  creeks,  adding 
alfalfa  wherever  it  can  be  found  on  the 
adjacent  farms. 

If  you  are  a  grower  of  small  fruits, 
especially  raspberries,  you  may  count 
that  the  bees  will  make  great  use  of 
your  garden.  A  grove  of  lindens  or 
basswoods  should  be  planted  somewhere 
about  every  large  farm,  and  a  few  trees 
should  be  worked  in  on  a  small  place. 
It  is  a  grand  street  tree,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  have  a  vast  amount  of 
honey-producing  flowers  as  well  as  shade 
from  our  highways. 

The  bee  has  a  marked  degree  of  at- 
tachment for  some  persons  and  hate  for 
others.  I  have  a  hired  man  who  cannot 
go  near  the  hives,  and  the  bees  will  even 
hunt  him  out  when  far  away  in  the 
fields  and  will  chase  him  flying  to 
shelter.  When  my  father  had  a  swarm 
to  deliver  I  have  seen  him  let  them  light 
all  over  his  hand  and  arm,  up  to  his 
shoulder;  then  after  carrying  them  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  laughingly 
brushed  them  off  into  a  hive.  They 
were  fond  of  him.  They  are  not  fond 
of   me — not   at  least   to   that  extent. 

This  passionate  liking  and  hating 
runs  through  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom and  must  be  taken  account  of 
while  seeking  out  allies.  Dogs  never 
go  near  some  people.  I  have  seen  a  cat 
become  so  attached  to  a  human  friend 
that  after  separation  it  mourned  for 
weeks. 

Just  how  far  we  can  go  in  developing 
this  intelligence,  or  even  letting  it  loose 
in   speech,    I    do   not   know,   but   there 


surely  is  a  great  field  before  us.  Our 
versatile  friend,  John  Burroughs,  has 
argued  strongly,  almost  vehemently,  that 
animals  cannot  reason.  My  own  ex- 
perience, running  over  more  than  half 
a  hundred  years  of  joyous  companion- 
ship, convinces  me  that  all  our  domestic 
animals  can  think  and  think  to  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  story  of  our  allies  is  not  by  any 
means  told  by  recounting  the  domestic 
animals  that  live  with  us.  The  French 
town  authorities  post  village  bulletin 
boards,  for  public  instruction.  One  of 
these  reads:  "Hedgehog;  lives  upon 
mice,  snails,  and  wireworms — do  not 
kill  a  hedgehog.  Toad;  helps  agricul- 
ture, killing  twenty  to  thirty  insects 
every  hour.  Do  not  kill  a  toad.  Cock- 
chafer; deadly  enemy  to  the  farmer; 
lays  one  hundred  eggs  at  a  time.  Kill 
the  cockchafer."  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  our  own  government  to  post 
bulletins  of  this  sort,  instead  of  printing 
so  many  for  circulation. 

Even  the  Snakes  Help 

In  the  South  most  of  the  snakes  are 
of  great  value,  and  that  is  relatively  true 
everywhere.  The  black  snake,  a  hand- 
some fellow,  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
ten  dollars  a  year  to  destroy  mice  and 
gophers.  The  bull  snake  and  garter 
snake  destroy  insects  and  rodents,  with- 
out themselves  hurting  the  garden.  In 
my  Clinton  ground  we  have  so  long 
protected  the  little  garter  snake  that  he 
suns  himself  on  the  compost  piles  with- 
out fearing  us  at  all.  Why  not?  Why 
carry  a  spite,  because  a  serpent  is  said 
to  have  tempted  Eve?  Was  it  not  a 
fair  match?  Poisonous  snakes  are 
nearly  as  rare  as  those  that  talk. 

One  of  Darwin's  most  interesting 
essays  concerns  the  value  of  the  angle- 
worm. It  serves  to  plow  up  the  farm- 
er's soil,  reaching  a  depth  that  his  best 
subsoilers  cannot  touch.  It  is  one  of 
Nature's  prettiest  methods  of  laughing 
at  our  inventions.  The  worms  aerate 
the  soil  and  make  room  for  both  water 
and  roots.  In  Florida  the  gopher, 
which  is  a  ground  squirrel  and  a  pest 
in  most  ways,  does  a  vast  amount  of 
this  subsoiling.     I  inquire  at  his  mound 
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concerning  what  lies  underneath  that 
which  is  reached  by  my  plowshare. 
Getting  the  air  into  the  soil  is,  after  all, 
our  most  important  agricultural  work. 

Overhead  and  everywhere  about  the 
Southern  States,  you  see  a  bird  of  the 
condor  sort,  a  distressfully  unfinished 
creature,  that  the  laws  forbid  you  to  kill. 
He  is  a  most  important  public  scavenger 
and  invaluable  where  range  cattle  are 
tolerated  and  not  a  few  cows  die  in  their 
wild  pasturage.  Only  for  this  turkey 
buzzard  the  air  would  be  tainted  all 
the  year  through. 

Do  not  kill  the  lady  beetles,  for  the 
whole  class  of  them  do  nothing  else  but 
work  for  your  advantage.  Boys  call 
them  carriage  bugs  and  seldom  know 
their  importance  in  the  orchard.  Daddy 
longlegs  is  another  of  our  friends, 
which  we  should  leave  to  his  beneficent 
work  of  destroying  scale  and  other  in- 
sects. 

Bad  name  as  the  house  fly  carries, 
the  mosquito  has  a  worse,  and  it  is 
the  fashion  just  now  to  imagine  that 
we  have  solved  all  our  hygienic  diffi- 
culties by  publishing  recipes  for  killing 
these  pests.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
world  could  be  inhabited  long  by  human 
beings  without  these  insects  to  trans- 
form decay  into  living  matter.  Their 
uncountable  millions  are  busy  at  this 
service;  their  infernal  thousands  have 
degenerated  into  bloodsuckers  and  poi- 
son carriers.  I  should  hardly  wish  to 
call  them  allies,  but  the  good  done 
by  them  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  house  fly  breeds  almost  wholly 
in  our  stables  and  we  can  forestall  this 
by  keeping  clean  stables  and  barnyards. 
A  dirty  stable  near  a  house  breeds  such 
swarms  as  are  intolerable,  and  a  high 
wind  for  two  or  three  days  will  carry 
a  cloud  of  these  flies  half  a  mile.  Mos- 
quitoes enough  to  make  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood miserable  will  breed  in  a  single 
sink  hole  in  a  single  day.  Kerosene 
sprinkled  about  our  damp  places  once 
a  week  and  sprayed  over  our  stable  walls 
daily  will  prevent  the  development  of 
both  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

There  is  no  reason  nor  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  comfort  of  our  domestic 
animals.  A  dirty  stable  becomes  a 
menace   to   the   community   as   well   as 


the  household  and  is  an  insult  to  "Him 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  It  is  an  element  of  degen- 
eration— debasing  animals  and  owners 
together.  I  like  better  the  Dutch  plan 
of  costlier  stables  and  cheaper  houses. 

It  is  hardly  just  that  we  lay  so  much 
emphasis  on  animal  loyalty  and  forget 
what  the  plant  world  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  us  and  with  us.  I  hold  an 
apple  in  my  hand,  gold  on  one  side  and 
crimson  blushes  on  the  other.  I  know 
that  inside  it  is  a  mass  of  cells,  each 
filled  with  nectar  fit  for  a  Jovian  assem- 
bly. Was  it  an  apple  that  caused  the 
Trojan  war?  Well  it  might,  for  Na- 
ture, in  tens  of  millions  of  years,  has 
brought  about  nothing  nobler  than  a 
Northern  Spy — unless  it  be  a  Golden 
Pippin,  or  a  Jonathan,  or  a  King  David. 
Nothing  has  entered  more  into  our  hu- 
man progress  than  the  apple  and  its 
cousins,  the  pear  and  the  cherry.  Now 
we  have  also  the  orange,  and  it  will 
soon  be  everybody's  fruit,  and  the  per- 
simmon, so  long  in  disgrace,  will  very 
shortly  become  the  third  in  the  trinity. 

This  business  of  cooperation  with 
animals  and  birds  and  plants  is  not  half 
understood.  Except  for  four  families 
of  plants,  mammals,  including  man, 
could  not  continue  to  exist,  certainly 
could  not  make  progressive  evolution. 
These  four  are  the  Rose,  the  Cereal, 
the  Solanum,  and  the  Palm.  From  the 
first  of  these  we  get  nearly  all  our  com- 
mon fruits,  from  apples  to  strawberries; 
from  the  second  we  get  rye  and  wheat 
for  our  bread,  rice  and  oats  and  corn  for 
both  ourselves  and  our  domestic  ani- 
mals; from  the  third  we  get  the  greatest 
of  all  esculent  roots,  the  potato,  as 
well  as  the  tomato  and  tobacco ;  while 
from  the  palm  family  we  have  not  less 
than  one  thousand  varieties  of  useful 
fruits  and  fibers. 

This  does  not  end  the  story,  how- 
ever, for  without  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  of  the  Rose  and  the  Palm  fam- 
ilies we  should  lose  our  poetry  as  surely 
as  our  food.  It  is  a  wonderful  coopera- 
tion, looked  at  from  any  standpoint  we 
please.  With  intelligent  and  human 
leadership  on  our  part,  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  kingdoms  alike  become 
tributary  to  our  welfare. 
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COMPANIONS    OF    THE    EAGLES,    WHERE    THE    CRAGS 

POINT    JAGGED    FINGERS    UPWARD    TOWARD    THE    SUN, 

THE    GREAT    CATS    PROWL    OR   WAIT   THROUGH    PATIENT    HOURS, 
UNSLEEPING    TILL    THEIR    HUNGRY   WILL    IS    DONE. 


FAST    THEY    FOLLOW    THE    FOREST    TRACK, 

SWIFT   AS    SHADOWS    OF    CLOUDS    THEY    RUN, 

GAUNT    OF    BODY   AND    GRIM    AS    FATE, 

KNOWING    NO    MERCY   AND    ASKING    NONE. 
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PADDLING  YOUR  OWN  CANOE 

hi/'Dougtfas  Wetrnore  Clincfi 
CHOOSING   THE    RIGHT    CRAFT 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


N  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
the  word  canoe  is  associated  with 
recollections  of  Fenimore  Cooper's 
novels,  Frederic  Remington's  pic- 
tures, and  declarations  of  independ- 
ence of  a  personal  nature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  adopted  it  from 
the  Spanish  who  found  it  in  the  islands 
of    the    Caribbean. 

In  our  own  language  a  canoe  is  al- 
most any  craft  propelled  by  paddle, 
pole,  or  oar,  and  not  requiring  a  sta- 
tionary purchase,  such  as  a  row-lock. 
This  demands  that  the  paddler  sit  fac- 
ing the  bow.  For  this  reason  it  is  dis- 
tinct and,  whether  propelled  by  Malay, 
Eskimo,  or  our  own  Northern  travelers, 
the  twentieth  century  has  revealed  no 
means    of    travel    to    take    its    place. 

America  is  naturally  adapted  to  ca- 
noeing. Anyone  who  has  traveled  a 
thousand  miles  knows  this  to  be  true. 
Coupled  with  the  snowshoe  the  birch 
bark  opened  up  this  continent  and  has 
not,  to  date,  completed  its  work.  Any- 
one who  doubts  this  statement  has  only 
to  consult  some  hardy  prospect  or  re- 
call Hubbard's  fate  in  the  Labrador 
wilds.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  find 
it  the  only  means  of  reaching  many 
hidden  trout  pools,  traversing  little- 
known  streams,  and  defying  transporta- 
tion trusts. 

Whether  enjoyed  on  salt  water,  for- 
est pool,  or  mountain  lake,  it  has  a  cer- 
tain distinct  quality  not  encountered  in 
any  other  outdoor  sport.  The  subject 
is  one  possessing  a  broad  field.  I  will 
endeavor  to  describe  the  general  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  choice,  construc- 
tion, and  use  of  the  canoes  on  the 
American  market. 

In  choosing  a  canoe  three  things 
must    be    borne    in    mind    (i)    Safety; 


(2)  Construction;  (3)  The  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  We  will  say, 
therefore,  that  some  half  a  dozen 
models  are  carried  out  for  our  inspec- 
tion and  by  applying  certain  recognized 
tests  we  expect  to  pick  out  a  satisfactory 
craft.  If  we  can  rest  them  on  a  frame 
a  few  feet  high  the  first  test  will  be 
simplified. 

Turn  the  canoes  bottom  up  and  en- 
deavor to  note  the  difference.  You  will 
find  that  some  are  much  flatter  on  the 
bottom  than  others.  These  will  be 
found  very  safe ;  the  others  are  cranky. 
If  of  birch  bark  or  canvas,  the  bottom 
should  be  in  one  piece  and  the  bark  of 
winter  growth.  Never  buy  a  canvas 
canoe  which  is  covered  with  two  pieces 
of  material  meeting  at  the'  keel.  That 
will  be  the  first  place  to  look  for  a  leak. 

Having  decided  these  points,  look 
carefully  at  the  bulge  of  the  sides  and 
then  turn  the  canoes  over,  this  time 
placing  them  on  the  ground  on  some 
level  spot.  Now  stand  over  them, 
straddling  the  gunwales,  and  apply  your 
second  rule.  You  will  notice  that  some 
of  the  canoes  have  very  straight  sides 
and  that  others  round  in.  Occasionally 
you  will  find  one  which  rounds  out. 
Don't  even  consider  such  a  model  the 
second  time. 

The  straight-sided  canoe  has  one  ad- 
vantage, namely,  that  in  running  fast 
water  and  paddling  into  a  head  wind 
it  will  not  ship  as  much  water  as  the 
canoe  whose  sides  round  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  will  not  carry 
as  great  a  load.  The  better  class  of 
birch  bark  canoes  invariably  do  round 
in  which  accounts  for  the  enormous 
burdens  they  have  been  known  to  carry. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  really  important 
matter  compared  with  some  others,  un- 
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WATER    THAT    WILL    TEST    YOUR    STEADINESS    OF    NERVE    AND 
STRENGTH    OF    ARM. 


less  you  are  going  on  exploring  trips. 
For  ordinary  traveling  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  each  man  deciding  for  him- 
self. 

But  there  is  another  test  which  is 
very  important  and  which  you  will  now 
consider.  As  you  stand  over  the  canoe 
drop  a  plumb  line — a  straight  stick  will 
do — from  the  inside  of  the  gunwale  till 
the  lower  point  rests  of  its  own  accord 
on  the  rib  or  planking.  At  first  you 
may  not  see  much  difference.  If  this 
is  the  case  try  it  on  one  of  the  round 
bottom  canoes  and  then  come  back  to 
the  flat  ones.  In  some  cases  you  will 
find  that  the  line  falls  at  right  angles 
to  the  gunwales  or  possibly  at  an  acute 
angle. 

Whenever  the  line  falls  at  a  right  or 
an  acute  angle  mark  the  place  of  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  on  each  side.  If 
in  some  cases  it  falls  at  an  obtuse  angle 
do  the  same.  Now  take  out  a  tape 
measure  and  make  a  note  of  the  differ- 
ence in  inches  between  the  canoe  (they 
should  be  of  the  same  beam)   in' which 


the  line  falls  at  a  right  or  acute  angle, 
and  that  in  which  it  shows  an  obtuse 
angle.  You  will  find  that  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  distance  between  the. points 
of  contact  i=  \  ^nger.  That  is  the  canoe 
to  select,  /here  the  line  rested  on 

the  botton  where  the  bearings  of  the 
canoe  come.  The  farther  apart  the 
two  points  of  bearing,  the  safer  the 
canoe.  TIxe  closer  together  the  bear- 
ings— nearer  the  center — the  more  un- 
trustworthy is  the  craft.  In  other 
words,  the  farther  below  the  water  line 
the  bearings  are,  the  safer  it  is. 

I  am  not  an  architect,  but  it  is  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  a  lin- 
er's engines  are  installed.  The  ship 
may  roll,  but  we  know  she  can't  go 
over,  because  her  engines  and  cargo  are 
so  far  below  the  water  line.  In  load- 
ing your  canoe  the  greater  the  width 
of  the  bearing,  the  lower  your  dunnage 
can  be  packed.  To  go  over  on  the  right 
side  the  canoe  must  tip  the  load  on  the 
left  side  away  above  the  center  of  grav- 
ity.    In  a  cranky  canoe  this  center  of 
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IT  IS  NOT  ALL  OF  CANOEING 
TO  PADDLE. 


is  for  those  canoes  which  will 
be  used  a  great  deal  on  a  lake. 
Few  people  imagine  the  im- 
mense strain  the  bottom  of  a 
canoe  is  subject  to  as  it  bumps 
and  splashes  its  way  from  one 
breaker  to  another.  For  a 
country  where  the  carries  are 
short  and  the  stretches  of  wa- 
ter of  great  area,  this  point 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
planking  itself  should  fit  very 
smoothly.  Run  your  hand 
over  the  bottom,  and  if  you 
encounter  any  tiny  bumps  you 
can  rest  assured  that  the  can- 
vas will  wear  through  at  that 
point. 

If  the  covering  is  of  canvas 
it  will  have  to  be  stretched  very 
tight  and  wherever  it  is  fast- 
ened brass  screws  are  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  piano  finish  is 
generally  a  luxury  and  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  so-called 
"patent  filling"  is  composed  of 
oil  and  white  lead.  This  works 
into  the  canoe  and  fills  up  the 
fibers  of  the  canvas.  It  also 
adds  about  ten  pounds  to  the 
weight. 

For   woods   travel    a   canoe 
which  has  had  several  coats  of 
raw  oil  and  then  a  number  of 
pleasure  paint  will  be  quite  as  good.    In 

selecting  a  birch  bark  canoe  be 
sure  that  there  is  enough  oil 
in  the  rosin  mixture.  If  there  is  too 
much,  the  sun  will  melt  the  patch;  if 
too  little,  the  combination  will  crack  and 
peel  off. 

One  more  important  point  remains. 
If  you  have  ever  tried  to  paddle  a 
canoe  while  sitting  in  the  bow  and  fac- 
ing the  stern,  you  are  bound  to  find  it 
troublesome  work.  Also  you  may  won- 
der at  the  position  of  the  bow  and  stern 
thwarts.  The  reason  they  are  so  placed 
is  in  order  to  throw  about  two  pounds 
more  weight  toward  the  stern.  This 
causes  the  bow  of  a  canoe  to  rest  up- 
ward while  on  a  carry,  yet  there  is  no 
apparent  difference  in  the  water  to  the 
amateur's  eye. 

Summing  up,  a  canoe  with  stiff  ribs, 


gravity  would  be  entirely  different  and 
more  easily  overcome. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing 
in  the  construction  of  a  canoe  is  the 
ribs.  These  should  be  very  stiff.  If 
there  is  any  one  place  in  a  canoe  where 
you  have  a  few  pounds  of  weight  to 
spare,  put  it  in  your  ribs.  This  part  of 
the  craft  has  two  particular  functions 
to  perform.  They  should  keep  the 
canoe  stiff  and  make  her  handle  well, 
and  they  should  bound  off  rocks  and 
other  obstructions  in  running  fast 
water.  In  a  badly  built  canoe  they 
will  give  and  perhaps  snap  at  a  critical 
moment. 

When  your  canoe  ribs  are  stiff,  you 
can  afford  to  have  your  planking  fairly 
light.     The  only  exception  to  this  rule    well  placed  planking,  and  a  smooth  cov- 
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ering  will  give  the  "stiffness"  required,  of  one-quarter-inch  metal  molding  to 
The  bow  and  stern  of  a  canvas  canoe  save  the  canoe  from  wearing  through 
should  be  finished  with  a  couple  of  feet     while  resting  on  the  shore. 


PASSING    OF    THE    BASS 

BY    GUY   C.   SEEDS 


WELL  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us  who  are  still  young  men, 
who  now  find  prime  sport  in  the 
way  of  bass  fishing  only  in  far-distant 
lakes,  every  stream  in  the  Middle  West 
was  a  breeding  spot  and  runway  for  this 
fish.  They  may  have  sought  the  outlets 
to  the  rivers  in  winter,  when  the  ice  be- 
came increasingly  thick,  or  they  may  have 
huddled  in  the  deeper  pools.  Bass  cus- 
toms, courtesies,  and  caprices  are  some- 
thing of  which  none  of  us  may  speak 
quite  familiarly. 

But  in  the  warmer  months  they 
abounded  in  these  smaller  streams,  and 
they  were  just  as  full  of  the  joy  of  living 
in  these  haunts,  if  we  may  accept  the 
flash  of  their  swift-moving  sides  when 
the  sunlight  struck  upon  the  water  at  the 
proper  angle  or  their  leaps  into  the  air 
above  as  any  indication  of  supreme  con- 
tent, as  are  to-day  the  bass  in  the  more 
remote  waters. 

It  isn't  true,  of  course,  that  in  this 
Middle  West  their  number  was  dimin- 
ished to  exhaustion  in  the  creeks  and 
"runs"  and  "branches"  as  the  outcome  of 
a  losing  fight  against  the  angling  horde, 
nor  was  it  brought  to  extinction  by  the 
net.  They  have  simply  yielded  up,  per- 
haps their  quarters,  possibly  their  lives, 
before  a  very  matter-of-fact,  practical 
civilization. 

When  the  first  settlers  came,  and  that 
was  comparatively  only  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  to  choose  homes  on  the  sides  and 
crests  of  the  hills.  Then  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated  was  few,  because  every- 
where was  land,  and  the  demands  upon 
the  soil  for  the  support  of  the  families 
were  small.  By  these  the  bass  were  not 
disturbed.  But  later  began  the  proces- 
sion of  homeseekers,  and  the  occupancy 
not  only  of  all  the  level-lying  hills,  but 
of  the  valleys  and  basins,  the  development 
of  the  roadways  and  the  creation  of  rail- 
way systems  to  define  a  great  artery  along 


which  might  proceed  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  fields. 

So  the  plows  that  had  barely  tickled 
the  untamed  ground  here  and  there  be- 
gan to  turn  it  into  long  black  furrows 
closer  and  closer  down  to  the  streams, 
until  it  reached  their  very  edge.  The 
calculating  farmer  observed  that,  while 
sometimes  in  the  lowest  lands  his  crops 
were  destroyed  by  the  freshets,  the  return 
in  a  single  year  when  there  was  no  inter- 
ference by  floods  was  more  than  gener- 
ous enough  to  repay  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  seed  and  his  labor  in  several  years. 

However  much"  indifference  the  bass 
previously  may  have  shown  to  the  intru- 
sion into  what  for  centuries  had  been  his 
precincts,  the  plow  was  an  enemy  against 
which  he  could  not  stand.  For  when  the 
rains  came  in  the  deluge  that  is  occasion- 
ally their  fashion  they  no  longer  flowed 
swiftly  down  grassy  banks  to  bring  with 
them  a  harvest  of  bugs  and  worms  and 
the  various  articles  of  diet  which  appeal 
to  his  bassship,  at  the  same  time  to  make 
of  the  sluggish  stream  a  clear,  swirling 
torrent,  against  which  it  was  the  delight 
of  the  fish  to  oppose  his  own  power.  In- 
stead, the  rains  brought  with  them  an 
avalanche  of  mud,  clouding  the  waters 
to  blackness,  burying  the  breeding  places, 
filling  up  the  holes  around  the  snags  and 
the  roots  of  trees,  leveling  off  and  shal- 
lowing the  stream  bed  until  there  was  in 
all  that  world  manifestly  no  place  for  a 
bass. 

Whether  the  bass  before  this  cataclysm 
simply  died  of  despair,  or  whether  they 
made  a  hasty  exit  to  the  larger  streams, 
no  one  can  know  quite  certainly,  but 
somehow  or  somewhere  they  have  gone. 
Any  regret  that  this  should  have  occurred 
would  be  inspired  by  the  barest  sort  of 
sentiment,  for  in  our  commercial  fashion 
we  rate  the  land  as  valuable  and  the  bass 
as  nothing,  but  there  is  nevertheless  some- 
thing that  is  pitiable  about  it. 


OUT    OF    THE    HILLS    CAME    A    VOICE    TO    ME, 
OUT    OF    THE    PINE    WOODS    A    CRY. 

— Richard  Hovey. 


IN  ITS  WIDEST  SENSE,  THE  OPEN  ROAD  IS  THE  SIGN  AND 
SYMBOL  OF  ALL  OUTDOOR  LIFE,  OF  ALL  HOLIDAY-MAKING 
IN    WHICH     THE     SENSE     OF     THE     ATHLETE     IS     AWAKENED. 

— The  Spectator. 


I  GOT  UP  ON    THE  MOUNTAIN  EDGE,  AND  FROM  THE  TOP 

SAW     THE     WORLD     STRETCHED     OUT CORNLANDS    AND 

FOREST,    THE    RIVER    WINDING    AMONG    MEADOW-FLATS. 

— Maurice   Hewlett, 


I    WILL    GET    ME    AWAY    TO    THE    WATERS    THAT    GLASS 
THE    CLOUDS    AS    THEY    PASS. 

— Richard  Hovey, 


NOW    I    SEE    THE    SECRET    OF    THE    MAKING    OF    THE    BEST    PERSONS, 

IS    TO    GROW    IN    THE    OPEN    AIR    AND    TO    EAT    AND    SLEEP    WITH    THE    EARTH. 

—  Walt  Whitman. 


THE  MESSENGER.  FROM  + 

CONEJOS  Jbu  C/iar/es /Helen  Seltzer 


Illustrated  by   Clarence  Rowe. 


"^ROM  the  crest  of  the  slope 
where  Santa  Fe  sat  on  his 
j  pony  he  could  look  directly 
down  into  the  town  of  Cimar- 
ron. It  was  not  an  inviting 
picture.  In  a  maudlin  hud- 
dle were  seven  private  dwellings,  two 
saloons,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  store,  a 
station,  and  a  water  tank.  Two  iron 
rails  came  from  somewhere  out  of  the 
foothills,  stretched  themselves  parallel 
with  the  station  and  the  water  tank, 
and  then  disappeared  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance. The  town  was  a  blot — its  in- 
habitants atoms  set  down  in  the  center 
of  desolation. 

And  yet — coming  upon  the  town  sud- 
denly— Santa  Fe  had  smiled.  Certain 
things  that  had  happened  to  him  within 
the  past  twenty-four  hours  now  stood 
out  boldly  in  his  mind.  First,  there 
was  his  partner  who  had  deserted  him. 
Then,  there  was  the  thought  that  the 
very  small  quantity  of  silver  that 
weighted  his  pocket  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  supply  his  needs. 

However,  Santa  Fe  was  singularly 
unconcerned  over  his  misfortunes. 
Money  was  a  thing  that  would  never 
stay  by  him ;  the  desertion  of  his  partner 
betrayed  only  another  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties which  he  had  grown  to  expect.  He 
was  sure  to  turn  up,  somewhere,  sooner 
or  later.  And  so  Santa  Fe  worried 
very  little.  The  pony  had  drooped  to 
a  halt;  Santa  Fe  had  sagged  forward 
against  the  saddle  horn,  resting  his 
hands  upon  it  while  he  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  civilization. 

Santa  Fe  had  seen  many  frontier 
towns.  They  differed  in  no  important 
particular.  Each  had  its  shanties,  its 
dives,  its  water  tank,  and  its  one  street. 
All  were  alike  in  one  important  par- 
ticular— a  man  might  find  human  be- 
ings with  whom  to  talk.     And  Santa  Fe 


had  been  long  enough  away  from  civil- 
ization to  appreciate  this. 

But  though  hungering  for  compan- 
ionship, Santa  Fe  had  sensed  the  un- 
usual. Therefore  he  did  not  imme- 
diately proceed,  but  sat  long  on  his 
pony,  squinting  his  interest,  while  his 
lips  curled  into  a  mirthless  smile. 

Down  in  the  one  street  he  saw  men 
moving  toward  a  common  center.  Evi- 
dently something  out  of  the  ordinary 
attracted  them.  Santa  Fe  could  see 
them  grouped  in  front  of  one  of  the 
larger  buildings,  which  bore  upon  its 
roof  the  flaring  sign — "The  High  Card 
Saloon."  Already  several  men  were  in 
the  group  in  front  of  the  building  and 
other  men  were  hurrying  forward  to 
join  them.  The  spirit  of  curiosity  was 
abroad  in  the  town. 

Santa  Fe  roused  himself  and  sat  erect. 
He  had  been  a  full  twenty-four  hours 
without  a  companion,  fighting  the 
monotony  and  the  silence.  Here  at  last 
was  excitement,  or  at  least  diversion. 
And  so — as  becomes  a  man  of  careful 
habits — he  swept  his  two  guns  from 
their  holsters,  examined  them  minutely, 
and  replaced  them.  Then  he  took  up 
the  reins,  spoke  sharply  to  the  pony, 
and  began  his  descent  into  the  town. 

As  he  rode  he  absently  jingled  the 
few  coins  that  still  remained  in  his 
pocket,  tie  counted  them,  judging 
their  denomination  from  their  size  as 
they  slipped  through  his  fingers.  Two 
silver  dollars,  one  half,  and  two  quarters 
— a  grand  total  of  three  dollars — all 
that  remained  from  his  last  "blow." 

Santa  Fe  had  never  protested  to 
Providence  when  the  balance  of  luck 
had  gone  against  him.  Protesting  was 
not  in  his  line.  From  the  time  when  a 
mere  youth  he  had  left  home  to  escape 
the  domination  of  an  elder  brother  who 
had    made    his    existence    miserable,    he 
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had  neglected  to  charge  his  misfortunes 
to  his  God.  Nor  had  he  prayed  for  the 
good  things  of  life.  When  in  the 
sweep  of  time  they  came,  he  accepted 
them  as  his  just  portion.  When  they 
came  not  he  went  after  them. 

In  this  manner  he  had  managed  to 
pass  his  days  amid  a  certain  indolent 
ease  which  mocked  an  effort.  Men 
who  live  such  lives  have  their  moments 
of  opulence.  Also,  they  have  their 
periods  of  bleak  poverty.  Santa  Fe  had 
passed  the  last  "moment";  he  was  now 
submitting  to  a  "period."  If  he  re- 
gretted "blowing  in"  his  money  at  San 
Marcial,  no  man  could  have  detected 
this  from  his  appearance.  And  so  he 
rode  down  into  Cimarron's  one  street 
and  up  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  in  front  of  the  High  Card 
— a  nonchalant,  self-possessed  cow- 
puncher,  abroad,  apparently,  without 
aim  or  purpose. 

Slipping  from  his  pony  Santa  Fe  tied 
the  animal  to  the  hitching  rail  that 
skirted  the  space  in  front  of  the  saloon, 
stretched  his  own  lank  figure  languidly, 
and  then  joined  the  crowd.  A  tall 
man,  standing  close  to  the  wall,  was 
haranguing  the  assembled  citizens,  who, 
without  exception,  gave  him  their  polite 
attention.  Plainly,  he  was  an  impor- 
tant actor  in  what  was  transpiring. 
Stern-faced  men,  hungry  for  diversion, 
jostled  shoulders,  eagerly  drinking  in 
each  word  that  fell  from  the  tall  man's 
lips. 

The  latter  had  just  finished  tacking 
up  a  paper,  using  the  haft  of  a  heavy 
clasp  knife  to  drive  the  tacks  home  into 
the  soft  boards  that  composed  the  front 
of  the  High  Card.  This  task  finished, 
he  stood  facing  the  crowd,  his  back 
against  the  paper.  He  might  have 
stepped  away  now,  for  apparently  his 
work  was  done.  But  it  pleased  him  to 
linger.  That  he  took  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  occupying  the  center  of  the 
stage  was  made  plain  by  the  expression 
of  pleased  vanity  in  his  eyes  and  by  the 
awkward,  vainglorious  attitude  he  as- 
sumed after  tacking  up  the  paper. 

There  was  a  noticeable  silence  at  the 
moment  Santa  Fe  stepped  to  the  edge 
of  the  crowd ;  the  tall  man  had  turned 
and  was  minutely  examining  the  paper 


he  had  affixed.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
wait,  Santa  Fe  dropped  a  word  into  the 
ear  of  a  man  who  stood  at  his  elbow. 

"What's  doin'?" 

The  latter  did  not  turn.  "Don't 
know.  Webster's  just  tacked  up  a  sign. 
He  ain't  said  nothin' — yet.  Exceptin'" 
— and  now  the  man's  tone  grew  heavily 
sarcastic — "to  gas  about  him  represent- 
in'  the  law  around  these  parts." 

"Who's  Webster?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  Mowed!"  said  the  man. 
And  then  his  gaze  rested  upon  Santa  Fe. 
Santa  Fe's  eyes  were  level  and  unwaver- 
ing. "He's  the  sheriff,"  continued  the 
man,  repressing  something  that  tried  to 
find  expression  in  his  voice. 

"H'm."  Santa  Fe's  face  was  an  im- 
passive mask.  He  pressed  closer,  for 
the  sheriff  had  again  turned  and  was 
speaking.  No  one  made  any  attempt 
to  decipher  the  rude  and  picturesque 
chirography  that  appeared  upon  the 
paper,  apparently  more  interested  in 
what  the  sheriff  was  about  to  say. 

"This  here  paper,"  began  the  latter 
sonorously,  "is  a  notice  from  the  sheriff 
of  Conejos  County.  It's  regular  an' 
straight.  As  a  legal  representative  of 
the  law  in  these  here  parts,  it's  been  my 
duty  to  stick  it  up  here  so's  every  man 
in  Cimarron  c'n  read  it.  I  reckon  she's 
there !" 

He  struck  the  paper  a  back-handed 
slap,  and  then  continued,  preening  him- 
self much  after  the  manner  of  a  peacock 
preparing  for  a  triumphal  march 
through  its  own  barnyard. 

"Now  I  reckon  you're  all  wantin'  to 
know  just  what's  said  on  this  here 
paper.  Of  course  you  do.  An'  that 
brings  me  down  to  the  fact  that  that's 
just  what  Jim  Webster  is  here  for.  As 
sheriff  of  this  here  county  I  ain't  dodgin' 
any  of  the  work.  I  ain't  doin'  no 
braggin',  but  I  reckon  there  ain't  an- 
other man  around  these  here  parts  c'n 
write  out  a  legal  notice  as  straight  an' 
plain  as  this  one  is  writ." 

No  one  offering  any  exception  to  this 
broad  statement,  Webster  continued: 
"This  here  notice  tells  about  a  reward 
which  the  sheriff  of  Conejos  offers  for 
a  locoed  son-of-a-gun  which  makes  a 
business  of  liftin'  other  people's  cayuses 
— in  other  words,  a  hoss  thief.     Now  I 
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reckon  there  ain't  any  more 
to  be  said.  But  that  hoss 
thief  has  got  to  be  caught. 
As  sheriff  of  this  here  coun- 
ty I've  got  the  authority  to 
offer  five  hundred  dollars  re- 
ward for  him.  The  sheriff 
of  Conejos,  Ben  Allen,  bein' 
a  personal  friend  of  mine,  has 
wrote  me  special,  sayin'  that. 
He's  six  feet,  totes  two  guns 
that  work  like  greased  light- 
nin',  an'  is  powerful  strong 
on  palaver — which  is  a  bad 
combination  to  stack  up  ag'in. 
More  than  that,  he's " 

Back  in  the  crowd  there 
was  a  slight  commotion. 
Webster  glared  and  hesitated. 

"I  reckon  he  means  the 
sheriff,"  said  a  voice. 

Public  Interest  sniggered. 
Santa  Fe's  neighbor  poked  a 
sharp  elbow  into  Santa  Fe's 
ribs  and  spoke  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

"That's  Jiggs  Lenehan." 

"Who's  Lenehan  ?"  ques- 
tioned Santa  Fe,  mildly  inter- 
ested. 

The  man  smiled.  "Lene- 
han?" he  returned.  "He's 
reckonin'  on  bein'  the  next 
sheriff  of  this  county.  That's 
why  he's  funnin'  Webster.  I 
wouldn't  say  they  was  bosom 
friends." 

The  man  subsided,  turn- 
ing an  enigmatic  glance  upon 
Webster.  The  latter  stood 
rigid  by  the  placard,  red  of 
swelling  with  wrath.  Somewhere  in 
the  crowd  men  still  sniggered.  The 
peacock's  feathers  were  ruffled ;  he  thrust 
his  chin  forward  and  spoke  harshly: 

"As  sheriff  of  this  county  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you  that  the  law  has  been  out- 
raged by  the  bone-headed  thief  who  just 
got  that  there  wise  observation  out  of 
his  gizzard.  There  ain't  no  son-of-a- 
gun  c'n  insult  the  law  while  Jim  Web- 
ster's around  to  hear  him.  I've  got 
my  suspicions  as  to  who  it  was,  an'  if 
he'll  just  edge  around  so's  to  get  clear, 
I'll  just  naturally  poke  a  hole  through 
his  durned  hide!" 


HE    TOOK   A    CERTAIN    SATISFACTION    IN    OCCUPY- 
ING   THE    CENTER    OF   THE    STAGE. 


face 


While  speaking,  his  heavy  revolver 
swung  lightly  upward,  poised,  and 
aimed  at  no  one  in  particular,  but 
menacing  every  one.  And  now  there 
was  a  sudden  commotion.  Men  dodged 
low  and  ran  for  points  of  safety;  others 
merely  changed  their  positions  and  stood 
silent,  awaiting  the  threatened  fusillade. 
Still  others  took  heroic  measures  to 
prevent  a  killing  by  rushing  concertedly 
to  Lenehan's  side  and  pinning  his  arms, 
thereby  forestalling  his  attempt  to  draw 
his  guns. 

The  excitement  died  down  as  quickly 
as  it  had  arisen.  Lenehan's  friends 
drew  him   away   and   led  him   forcibly 
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down  the  street — a  cursing,  protesting 
figure. 

The  sheriff  now  stepped  away  from 
the  wall — again  the  peacock  preening 
himself  for  a  barnyard  stroll.  Santa  Fe 
had  seen  this  kind  of  man  before.  He 
knew  the  bluster,  saw  the  thin  veneer 
of  courage  that  concealed  the  true  man, 
felt  the  inordinate  vanity  that  wrapped 
him  round  with  an  importance  that 
nothing  could  remove.  And  so  he 
smiled — a  cold,  mirthless,  feline  smile 
that  told  of  deep  thought  and  subtle 
calculation. 

"I  reckon  this  here  sheriff  of  your'n 
is  somethin'  of  a  man,"  he  said  to  the 
tall  man  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
previously. 

The  latter  turned  and  looked  square- 
ly into  Santa  Fe's  eyes,  while  a  slow 
smile  gathered  on  his  face. 

"I  reckon  he  thinks  he's  somethin'  of 
a  man,"  he  returned  with  subtle  em- 
phasis. "He's  just  got  word  from  the 
sheriff  of  Conejos  that  there's  a  hoss 
thief  loose  in  these  here  parts  what's 
worth  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  man 
which  brings  him  in — alive.  The 
sheriff  is  dead  set  on  ketchin'  that  hoss 
thief." 

Santa  Fe  glanced  casually  over  the 
other's  shoulder  at  the  sheriff,  who  was 
in  earnest  conversation  with  some  men 
grouped  together  near  the  door  of  the 
High  Card. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  who 
brung  him  in  that  rtews?"  he  said 
evenly. 

"I  reckon  you  could  put  your  hand 
on  the  man  right  now,"  returned  the 
other  quietly. 

Santa  Fe  folded  his  arms  over  his 
chest  and  surveyed  the  other  with  enig- 
matic eyes.  "Well,  now,"  he  said 
slowly,  "I  reckon  that's  right  enterpris- 
in'  of  you."  He  rocked  slowly  back 
and  forth  on  his  heels  and  toes,  gravely 
meditating.  "An'  so  you're  the  man  as 
brought  the  news  of  this  here  hoss 
thief?"  Again  he  meditated,  something 
very  near  to  humor  slumbering  in  his 
eyes.  "Do  you  reckon  to  know  that 
hoss  thief  when  you  see  him?" 

The  man  stifled  something  and 
glanced  slowly  from  Santa  Fe  to  the 
sheriff.     "I  shore  do,"  he  said  presently. 


"An'  when  the  time  comes  the  sheriff'll 
know  him,  too." 

Santa  Fe  idly  kicked  with  his  boot 
tip  at  a  mound  of  dust,  his  face  a  mask 
of  innocence.  "Well,  now,"  he  re- 
turned, letting  his  hands  fall  to  his 
sides,  "five  hundred  dollars  for  a  hoss 
thief!  An'  all  the  sheriff's  got  to  do  is 
to  take  him  to  Conejos  County — alive. 
I  reckon  that's  like  havin'  somebody 
hand  you  five  hundred  dollars." 

He  turned  and  walked  away  from  the 
man,  brushing  shoulders  with  the  sheriff 
as  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  High 
Card.  The  man  outside  had  stood  per- 
fectly quiet,  watching  Santa  Fe  until 
he  disappeared  within  the  door  of  the 
saloon.  Then  he  grinned,  broadly  and 
admiringly. 

"He's  the  same  ol'  Santa  Fe,"  he 
said.  "Not  a  bit  different.  Even  the 
sheriff    of     Conejos    don't    scare    him 


II 


For  a  few  moments  the  man  stood, 
while  the  smile  lingered  on  his  face  and 
then  died  away,  leaving  an  expression 
that  might  have  been  taken  for  satisfac- 
tion. When  one  by  one  the  men  sur- 
rounding the  sheriff  had  departed,  the 
tall  man  stepped  slowly  over  toward 
him. 

"I  reckon  Jiggs  is  figgerin'  pretty 
serious  on  bein'  sheriff  of  this  here 
county,"  he  said,  bracing  himself  with  a 
shoulder  against  the  front  of  the  High 
Card. 

Webster  bristled  angrily.  "There 
ain't  no  law  ag'in  figgerin',"  he  said 
gruffly.  "Howsomever,  figgerin'  ain't 
goin'  to  win  this  election." 

The  tall  man  smiled.  "I  reckon 
that's  right,"  he  said.  And  then,  ad- 
miringly, "I  say,  this  town  has  shore 
got  a  sheriff  now!" 

The  peacock  fluttered  its  feathers. 
"I  reckon  there  ain't  nothin'  hereabouts 
c'n  tell  Jim  Webster  how  to  run  a 
bang-up  law  shebang.  Not  even  Jiggs 
Lenehan,"  he  added  venomously. 

"Them's  my  sentiments  exactly,"  re- 
turned the  tall  man,  gently.  "Much 
as  I've  seen,"  he  added,  "you're  ace 
high  in  the  deck  with  only  one  card  to 
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draw.  It'd  be  a  mighty  big  thing  for 
you  if  you  was  to  ketch  this  hoss  thief 
that  the  sheriff  of  Conejos  wrote 
about." 

Webster  glanced  quickly  at  the  man. 
"It  sure  would,"  he  returned  seriously; 
•  "Jiggs  wouldn't  have  a  ghost  of  a 
chancst." 

The  tall  man  folded  his  arms  over 
his  chest  and  gazed  at  Webster  with 
level,  steady  eyes.  Something  unusual 
shone  in  them,  and  Webster  watched 
him  breathlessly. 

"I  reckon  I  could  tell  you  somethin' 
about  that  hoss  thief,"  said  the  tall  man 
presently. 

Webster  snapped  himself  erect,  lean- 


ing forward  with  a  new  interest. 
"Shucks!"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
self-reproach ;  "you  sure  ought  to — you 
bein'  the  man  what  brought  the  message 
from  the  sheriff  of  Conejos.  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  that  before?  Why," 
he  added,  suddenly  chagrined  over  his 
thoughtlessness,  "I  didn't  even  think  to 
ask  what  your  name  is?" 

"It's  Denver,"  returned  the  tall  man 
quietly,  "just  Denver.  I  couldn't 
never  stand  for  a  bigger  handle  than 
that'n.  But  that  ain't  got  nothin'  to 
do  with  ketchin'  that  hoss  thief.  You 
reckon  ?" 

"No,"  returned  the  sheriff,  his  inter- 
est thoroughly  aroused,  "it  ain't.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  ketch  that  hoss  thief." 

"I  reckon  you've  got  that  wrong," 
said  Denver;  "ketchin'  that  hoss  thief 
is  your  business.  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to 
do  with  it.  Unless — "  And  he  stopped 
short  and  gazed  meditatively  toward  the 
saloon   into  which  Jiggs   Lenehan   and 


WELL    NOW 


HE    REPEATED,    "  It's    BEEN    SOME    TIME    SINCE    I    SEEN   A 
WART    LIKE    THAT'N." 
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his  friends  had  disappeared — "unless  I 
get  half  the  reward.  That's  shore 
speakin'  pretty  plain." 

The  sheriff  grimaced,  but  immediate- 
ly his  face  grew  serious.  "Do  you 
reckon  to  know  where  this  hoss  thief 
is?"  he  questioned. 

Denver  smiled  craftily.  "That  hoss 
thief  is  pretty  safe  until  I  say  the  word. 
I  reckon  two  hundred  an'  fifty  would 
make  me  talk  mighty  rapid." 

The  sheriff  grew  suddenly  cynical. 
"I  reckon  it  would — if  you  got  it,"  he 
returned  with  cold  sarcasm,  "but  just 
now  I  ain't  handin'  out  two  hundred 
an'  fifty  unless  I  know  there's  is  a 
good  chancst  of  gettin'  it  back  mighty 
quick." 

Denver  rocked  back  and  forth  on  his 
heels  and  toes,  his  face  telling  nothing 
of  his  thoughts.  "No,"  he  said  evenly, 
"I  reckon  you  ain't.  Two  hundred  an' 
fifty  is  a  heap  of  money — even  to  spend 
to  get  elected  sheriff  of  this  here  county. 
Howsomever" — and  here  he  smiled 
slightly  and  with  subtle  significance — "I 
reckon  Jiggs'll  be  mighty  tickled  to  get 
the  chancst  of  payin'  it.  It'd  shore  be 
a  big  trick  for  him  to  take."  He  moved 
slowly  away  from  Webster.  "I  reckon 
I'll  go  see  how  Jiggs  takes  to  it,"  he 
concluded. 

Webster  cleared  his  throat  awkward- 
ly. "There  ain't  nothin'  made  in  bein' 
in  too  big  a  hurry,"  he  said,  flushing  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  "I  didn't  just 
say  I  wouldn't." 

Denver  smiled  gently.  "In  that 
case — "  he  said.  And  he  returned  and 
resumed  his  place  beside  Webster.  "I 
knowed  you'd  see  the  point,"  he  sug- 
gested with  mild  sarcasm;  "you  ain't 
the  kind  of  a  man  to  let  a  chancst  like 
that'n  slip  by." 

The  sheriff  ignored  the  compliment, 
speaking  with  unblushing  curiosity. 
"Is  that  hoss  thief  in  town?" 

"Well,  now,  that's  what  I'd  call  real 
clever,"  said  Denver.  He  smiled  dryly. 
"But  I  ain't  sayin'  a  word  until  I  know 
where  that  two  hundred  an'  fifty  is 
comin'  from.  That  settled,  there'll  be 
somethin'  doin'  at  oncet." 

"You  get  two  hundred  an'  fifty  when 
I  get  the  reward,"  returned  Webster, 
"an'  that  won't  be  till  the  hoss  thief  is 


delivered    to    the    sheriff    of    Conejos 
County!" 

Denver  shut  his  lips  with  decision. 
"Then  we  don't  do  business,"  he  de- 
clared shortly.  "My  trail  don't  take 
me  back  to  Conejos — or  anywhere  near 
it.  My  bringin'  this  note  was  just  a. 
sort  of  personal  favor  to  Ben  Allen,  the 
sheriff  of  Conejos,  an'  that  favor  don't 
include  bringin'  in  the  hoss  thief.  I 
reckon  you  an'  me  ain't  goin'  to  hitch 
on  this  here  deal." 

Webster  shifted  uneasily.  There 
was  always  the  fear  that  Denver  would 
go  to  Lenehan  with  the  information 
that  he  appeared  to  possess.  "We've 
made  a  deal,"  he  said  suddenly  and 
with  fervor;  "you  get  the  two  hundred 
an'  fifty  when  I  get  the  hoss  thief. 
You  c'n  do  your  talkin'  whenever  you're 
ready." 

"There  ain't  a  turruble  lot  to  say," 
returned  Denver  gravely,  "exceptin' 
that  to-night  I'm  goin'  to  play  poker 
with  some  men  in  the  High  Card.  The 
hoss  thief'll  likely  be  playin',  too — 
'cause  I  know  he's  always  in  the  game 
when  there's  one  around.  Some  time 
durin'  the  game  I'm  goin'  to  reach  over 
an'  take  his  hands  while  I  examine  them 
for  a  wart  that's  on  his  wrist.  The 
owner  of  that  wart  is  the  hoss  thief. 
I'm  warnin'  you  that  he's  some  quick 
with  a  gun,  an'  when  I  get  hold  of  his 
hands  you  want  to  get  your  guns  out 
rapid.  If  you  don't  I  reckon  you  won't 
live  to  be  the  sheriff  of  this  here 
county." 

Ill 

At  the  table  where  the  four  men  sat 
playing  poker  there  was  an  air  of  singu- 
lar quiet.  Denver  sat  opposite  Santa 
Fe.  The  latter  was  dealing,  shuffling 
the  cards  deliberately — as  though  he  and 
Time  were  peacefully  engaged  in  the 
task  of  prolonging  the  game.  Santa 
Fe's  face  was  impassive,  yet  in  his  eyes 
as  he  glanced  at  Denver  were  flashes  of 
a  deep,  puzzled  wonder.  Denver 
played  on,  giving  his  attention  wholly 
to  the  cards  and  replying  in  abrupt 
monosyllables  when  addressed  by  any 
of  the  other  players.  Around  the  table 
was  the  usual  fringe  of  interested  on- 
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lookers,  standing  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, watching  each  deal  with  mild 
curiosity — as  becomes  men  who  know 
the  danger  of  interference. 

For  half  an  hour  Webster  had  been 
hovering  about,  trying  hard  to  restrain 
his     impatience,     yet     not     succeeding. 


branches  an'  then  he  could  graft  one  on 
the  other  wrist — give  him  time." 

Several  men  close  by  sniggered  and 
Webster  drew  a  deep  breath  and  edged 
closer  to  the  table,  stealthily  sweeping 
his  gun  holsters.  The  game  stopped, 
for    there    was    something    vague    and 


I    RECKON    THIS    HERE    LITTLE    DEAL    AIN  T    OVER    YET,       SAID    DENVER. 


Presently  he  came  closer,  for  scraps  of 
a  conversation,  carried  on  between 
Santa  Fe  and  Denver,  floated  to  him 
across  the  room. 

.  .  .  "Yes,"  Denver  was  saying, 
"back  in  Chicago  I  knowed  a  dude 
which  had  a  wart  on  his  wrist  so  big 
that  he  used  it  for  to  button  his  shirt 
sleeve  on.  Said  it  was  better'n  a 
button,  an'  he  saved  money  on  it,  'cause 
it  didn't  get  lost.     Said  it  might  grow 


strange  about  this  conversation,  and 
none  was  desirous  of  missing  a  word 
of  it. 

But  it  came  near  to  an  abrupt  ending. 
One  of  the  men  of  the  fringe,  who  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  West  to 
learn  that  there  are  conversations  that, 
while  held  in  public,  may  be  purely 
and  gravely  personal,  laughed  loudly 
and  hoarsely. 

"That's  a  most  ridiculous  thing,"  he 
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said,  when  his  mirth  had  cooled  enough 
to  allow  speech. 

Denver  cast  a  slow  glance  at  the  in- 
terrupter, speaking  without  turning  his 
head.  "There's  places  where  a  wart's 
worse  than  on  the  wrist,"  he  said,  with 
acidlike  sharpness. 

The  man  laughed  again — blatantly. 
"Would  you  mind  saying  where?"  he 
returned. 

"No,"  said  Denver,  "I  wouldn't 
mind.  I  knowed  a  man  oncet  which 
had  a  wart  on  his  tongue.  It  was  un- 
convenient,  but  it  kept  him  out  of 
trouble,  for  he  couldn't  shoot  off  his* 
gab  when  gentlemen  was  talkin'." 

The  man  abruptly  left  the  fringe 
about  the  table  and  slunk  to  the  bar, 
where  there  was  none  but  the  barkeeper 
to  sympathize  with  him. 

And  now  Santa  Fe  looked  up  and 
met  Denver's  eyes  squarely.  "I  reckon 
maybe  I  was  the  dude  you  spoke  about," 
he  said  quietly.  "I  was  back  in  Chi- 
cago before  I  came  out  here.  An'  I've 
got  a  wart  right  where  you  said  the 
other  fello'  had  one.  Only  it  got  too 
big  to  use  as  a  button — couldn't  make 
the  buttonholes  big  enough  to  fit  around 
it."  And  reaching  out  his  hands  he 
drew  back  his  shirt  sleeve  from  the 
right  wrist,  disclosing  upon  the  back  of 
it  a  wart  of  gigantic  size. 

"Well,  now,"  began  Denver.  Reach- 
ing over  the  table  he  seized  both  of 
Santa  Fe's  hands  in  a  viselike  grip. 
"Well,  now,"  he  repeated,  "it's  been 
some  time  since  I  seen  a  wart  like 
that'n." 

And  now  Webster  loomed  up  beside 
the  table — a  sudden,  foreboding  figure. 
His  guns  were  out — they  menaced 
Santa  Fe  as  they  swung  to  a  level  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

"I  reckon  that'll  end  this  here  exhibi- 
tion," he  said  grimly;  "there's  a  man 
wearin'  a  wart  like  that  wanted  back 
in  Conejos  County  for  hoss  stealin'." 


IV 


Forty  miles  out  from  Cimarron,  cir- 
cling the  base  of  a  foothill  in  the 
Sangre  de  Christo  Mountains,  Denver, 
who  had  been  leading  Webster  and  his 


prisoner  for  many  miles,  reined  in  his 
pony  and  slouched  in  the  saddle  until 
the  two  came  up.  The  bland,  smooth 
expression  that  had  marked  his  face 
during  all  the  time  he  had  been  in  Ci- 
marron had  disappeared  and  in  its  place 
had  fallen  a  peculiar  hardness. 

"I  reckon  this  is  where  we  say  our 
adoos,"  he  said,  smiling  with  straight 
lips.  "I'm  takin'  the  east  fork  of  the 
Canadian,  which'll  bring  me  somewhere 
around  Raton — to-morrow  night."  He 
lounged  over  his  saddle  horn,  gazing  at 
Webster  with  cold,  unwavering  eyes. 
"You  got  that  two  hundred  an'  fifty 
with  you?" 

"A  bargain's  a  bargain,"  returned 
Webster,  fumbling  about  his  shirt  front 
and  producing  a  small,  snugly  filled 
leathern  pouch;  "you'll  find  your  two 
hundred  an'  fifty  in  this  here  bag.  I 
reckon  you've  got  it  comin',"  he  added, 
with  a  reluctant  glance  at  the  bag  as  he 
passed  it  over,  "but  that  ain't  sayin' 
you  earned  it." 

Denver  took  the  bag  and  tucked  it 
carelessly  into  an  aperture  of  his  shirt 
bosom.  Webster  watched  its  disap- 
pearance with  greedy  glances.  Santa 
Fe  sat  disconsolately  in  his  saddle,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  his  face  averted. 
But  now  he  turned  and  surveyed  his 
captors. 

"If  it's  just  the  same  to  you,"  he  said 
to  Webster,  "I'd  just  as  soon  be  travel- 
in'."  He  turned  his  back  as  Webster 
smiled. 

Webster  urged  his  pony  to  the  rear 
and  with  a  snap  of  his  quirt  sent  Santa 
Fe's  pony  loping  down  the  trail.  Then, 
as  his  own  animal  moved  away,  he 
turned  and  looked  back  over  his  shoul- 
der at  Denver,  sitting  motionless  in  his 
saddle. 

"S-long,"  he  said ;  "I'm  much  obliged 
to  you."  He  turned  again  and  urged 
his  pony  forward.  When  twenty  feet 
distant  he  heard  Denver's  voice,  and  he 
again  reined  his  pony. 

"Webster!"  it  came  quietly  and 
coldly. 

Webster  turned  in  his  saddle  to  ob- 
serve Denver,  seated  still  carelessly,  but 
with  his  heavy  six-shooter  in  his  hand 
and  shoved  to  a  menacing  level.  In- 
stinctively   Webster's    hands   went    up. 
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Down  the  trail  Santa  Fe's  pony  had 
halted,  and  Santa  Fe  himself  watched 
the  scene  with  a  broad  smile. 

"I  reckon  this  here  little  deal  ain't 
over  yet,"  said  Denver,  smiling,  but 
with  an  earnestness  that  left  little  doubt 
of  his  sincerity.  "It  ain't  goin'  to  end 
like  you  thought  it  was.  There's  two 
things  that  you've  got  to  be  told. 
First  is,  that  I  lied  to  you  about  that 
hoss  thief,  because  I  wanted  mighty  bad 
to  get  my  hands  on  that  two  hundred 
an'  fifty.  Second  is,  that  Santa  Fe 
ain't  no  hoss  thief — I  just  arranged 
this  little  deal  because  I  thought  you 
was  easy.  I  reckon  you've  found  out 
that  you  are." 

He  laughed  quietly,  but  with  a 
peculiar  humor  that  brought  a  scowl  to 
Webster's  face.  "But  this'll  make  you 
the  next  sheriff,"  he  continued  gently, 
"for  of  course  you  ain't  goin'  back  there 
an'  tell  them  that  you've  been  euchered. 
They'll  think  that  you've  landed  the 
hoss  thief — if  you  don't  tell  them  dif- 
ferent. An'  I  reckon  me  an'  Santa  Fe 
won't  tell  them." 


He  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  while  he 
fingered  his  weapon.  "I  reckon  that's 
all,"  he  said.  "You  c'n  pull  your  guns 
by  ketchin'  hold  of  them  with  one 
finger  an'  one  thumb.  That's  correct. 
Now  just  drop  them  alongside  your 
cayuse's  hoofs,  takin'  care  not  to  hit 
any  rocks.  .  .  .  That's  obligin'  an'  gen- 
tlemanly. You  don't  need  to  hurry 
back  to  Cimarron.  If  I  was  you  I'd 
hang  around  a  while  so's  to  make  the 
boys  think  I'd  gone  over  to  Trinidad 
with  the  hoss  thief." 

He  still  sat  carelessly  in  the  saddle  as 
Webster  urged  his  pony  over  the  back 
trail,  and  he  was  watching  Webster 
with  a  broad  grin. 

Half  a  mile  up  the  trail  Webster 
turned  for  a  final  glance.  Denver  had 
ridden  down  to  where  Santa  Fe  sat  on 
his  pony  and  was  cutting  the  rawhide 
thongs  which  bound  his  hands.  Had 
he  been  near  enough,  he  might  have 
heard  Santa  Fe  humbly  begging  his 
partner's  forgiveness. 

"An'  I  thought  you'd  gone  back  on 
me,"  he  said. 


AN  EX-TENDERFOOT  AND  A  BUCK. 

Jbt/  Stephen  C/ia/mers 
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The  Lumber  Road  to  Bill's 


THAT'S  a  new  one  on 
me,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Come  again,  so  I  can 
get  in  swipes  on  the 
chorus.  Good  boy!"  to 
the  horse.  "Say!  Just 
look  how  he  eyes  the  corduroy.  He's 
been  at  this  work  before." 

While  the  old  "skate"  picked  a  way 
over  the  corduroy  road  that  snaked  a 
way  through  the  still  Adirondack  wil- 
derness, we  sang  (swipes  by  the  doctor) : 


Ole  Massa  had  a  brand-new  coat, 

He  hung  it  in  the  hall, 
A  darkey  stole  dat  coat  away, 

An'  wore  it  to  a  ball. 

Rigajig!     Oh,  hear  him  weep! 

Rigajig!     Oh,  hear  him  sigh! 
'Way  down  by  the  Carry-0 ! 

De  ole  man  kicky  up  an'  die ! 

Silence,  only  for  the  beat  of  the  old 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  lumber  road  and  the 
cruel  straining  of  the  springs  beneath  the 
wagon,  which  was  laden  with  guns, 
blankets,  baskets,  and  camp  miscellanies. 
From  the  distance  came  the  sigh  of  a 
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river,  clear  in  the  contrasting  quiet. 
The  great  woods  crept  up  beside,  be- 
hind, and  before  us  with  a  whispering 
stealth  that  had  something  of  the  sinister 
and  ominous  in  it.  The  echo  of  our 
chorus  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  en- 
gulfed in  the  vast  throat  of  soundless- 
ness. 

"How  long  before  we  get  there?"  It 
seemed  the  appropriate  question. 

The  doctor  drew  out  his  watch.  One 
could  distinctly  hear  the  ticking  of  it  and 
the  fall  of  a  pine  cone  as  it  ripped 
through  the  underbrush  two  hundred 
yards   away. 

"We  left  the  Indian  Carry  at  nine. 
It's  now  past  noon.  We'll  get  to  Bill 
Schrier's  camp  by  two — easy.  The 
river's  not  more  than  a  mile  now.  We'll 
let  the  old  skate  blow  there  and  feed. 
After  that,  here's  my  proposition: 
You'll  drive " 

"Thanks — no!"  as  the  skate  put  one 
leg  in  a  gap  between  the  corduroy  logs. 
"You  hired  the  plug." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  doctor. 
The  plug  drew  its  leg  out,  very  de- 
liberately, and  proceeded,  eying  the  cor- 
duroy and  with  its  ears  cocked  intelli- 
gently. "It  takes  either  fine  driving  or 
no  driving  at  all.  Now,  don't  you  try 
to  drive!  Just  stand  by  to  hold  up  the 
old  skate  on  the  downhill  and  to  tell 
him  when  he's  picking  out  safe  bits  what 
a  fine  old  plug-of-a-horse  you  think 
he  is." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do? — go 
home?" 

"No,  sir — not  for  one  whole  week, 
and  not  until  we  have  at  least  as  much 
venison  as  this  wagon'll  hold.  But  this 
is  a  fine  country  and  there's  deer  galore. 
I'll  take  a  half-mile  start — just  enough 
to  be  out  of  earshot  of  the  wheels.  Can't 
expect  a  deer  to  stand  for  this  racket. 
In  the  meantime,  that's  a  fine  song — 
quite  a  new  one  on  me.  Draw  out  the 
'weep'  and  the  'sigh'  more.  That's 
where  I  get  in  the  fine  swipes.  Let'er 
go,  professor!" 

Ole  Massa  had  a  brand-new  coat, 
He  hung  it  in  the  hall — etc.,   etc. 

We  reached  the  river.  I  forget  the 
name  of  it.  It  was  a  wide,  rapid, 
ponded,    trouty-looking    thing    with    a 


broken-down  bridge  which  was  suggest- 
ive of  vernal  floods. 

We  smoked  and  ate  apples  .  while 
we  smoked,  and  the  iron-ribbed,  steel- 
sinewed  plug  put  away  a  few  quarts  of 
bran.  Then  the  doctor  pumped  in  a 
cartridge  and  went  ahead,  leaving  me 
the  task  of  fording  an  uncertain  river 
with  an  uncertain  old  horse  and  a  wagon 
with  one  wheel  half  dished. 

"If  you  have  a  breakdown,"  said  the 
doctor  cheerfully,  "fire  your  revolver." 
He  walked  about  ten  paces,  balancing 
himself  upon  the  logs  of  the  twisted  old 
bridge.  "If  I  don't  answer,  fire  your 
rifle  once  or  twice."  Before  he  disap- 
peared around  a  bend  of  the  trail  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  called 
back  over  his  shoulder:  "If  that  don't 
work,  fire  both  barrels  of  your  shotgun 
together.  Getting  no  answer  to  that, 
you'll  know  I'm  dead  and  that  you  might 
as  well  go  back  home.     So  long!" 

I  gave  him  about  twenty  minutes ; 
then  I  hitched  up  and  started  after  him. 
Thanks  to  the  apparent  prior  experience 
of  that  old  skate — he  was  a  Saranac 
livery  horse,  too  old  and  inelegant  for 
carriage  service  but  still  with  a  lot  of 
"go"  in  him — I  forded  that  river  suc- 
cessfully, even  if  the  starboard  wheel 
struck  a  reef  that  nearly  laid  the  wil- 
derness schooner  on  her  port  beam. 

Presently,  as  I  came  into  the  dim  wil- 
derness trail  again,  I  realized  more  than 
ever  the  desolation  of  the  Adirondack 
forest.  Blighted  tamaracks  seemed  spec- 
ters; birches  were  gray  ghosts  of  trees 
that  had  lived  long  ago;  but  all  the 
others  seemed  as  living,  moving,  whis- 
pering denizens  of  a  dark  domain.  It 
was  broad  daylight — an  autumn  after- 
noon— yet  here  there  was  no  sun.  The 
moisture  of  a  hundred  miles  of  forest 
hung  between  earth  and  sky.  It  was  a 
land  that  was  at  once  depressing  to  the 
soul,  inviting  to  the  imagination,  and 
stimulating  to  the  red  heart.  It  was  a 
place  for  men  of  brawn  and  little  imagi- 
nation. Imagination  was  unnecessary 
here  and,  like  conscience,  an  uneasy  com- 
panion. 

The  old  skate,  however,  occupied 
thinking  to  the  exclusion  of  imaginative 
superfluities.  The  corduroy,  which  had 
previously  been   intermittent,  was  now 
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almost  chronic.  There  would  be  a 
seemingly  impossible  hill  to  climb.  The 
skate  would  cross  the  corduroy,  look  up 
at  the  hill,  and  come  to  a  standstill  and 
blow. 

"  He's  all  in,"  was  the  invariable 
thought.  "Suppose  the  doctor  is  too  far 
ahead  to  hear  my  signal  and  I'm  ship- 
wrecked twenty  miles  from  the  railway," 
which,  in  the  Adirondack  woods,  is  as 
bad  as  being  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited 
island  off  the  track  of  steamships.  The 
experienced  horse,  however,  was  merely 
acting  independently  of  an  inexperienced 
driver.  He  would  "size  up"  the  hill, 
make  a  dash  at  it,  arrive  at  the  top, 
stop  and  blow,  slide  down  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge,  strike  the  valley  corduroy 
again,  and  pick  his  way  over  it  with  the 
air  of  a  dandy  crossing  a  muddy  street. 


He  was  a  wonder,  that  old  skate! 
When  the  driver  thought  to  correct  him 
with  the  whip  or  the  rein,  he  would 
toss  his  head  disgustedly  as  if  to  say: 

"Aw,  tie  the  reins  to  the  whip  and 
give  both  a  rest !" 

Once — just  once  on  the  lumber  road 
to  Bill's — the  arms  of  the  ghoulish  wil- 
derness seemed  to  reach  out  and  clutch. 
That  was  when  I  arrived  at  a  point 
where  the  lumber  road  branched  into 
two.  Which  was  the  main  road?  By 
which  had  the  doctor  traveled?  Sup- 
pose- 


Then  I  fell  to  wondering  if,  in  watch- 
ing that  skate's  legs  and  the  gaps  in  the 
interminable  corduroy,  I  had  not  pre- 
viously passed  similar  branches.  At  once 
there  arose  a  picture  of  myself,  driving 
an   ancient   nag   and   a   weather-beaten, 
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spring-groaning  wagon  through  a  mazy 
labyrinth  of  Adirondack  lumber  roads, 
all  absolutely  alike  and  all  coming  back 
to  a  river  which  was  just  like  every 
other  stream  of  the  woods. 

When  my  eyes  fell  on  a  stake  with 
an  apple  core  stuck  on  top  of  it,  the 
relief  was  momentarily  awful.  I  fol- 
lowed the  sign  and — it  may  as  well  be 
admitted — whipped  up  that  old  skate. 
It  was  time  the  doctor  took  a  hand  in 
this  game  of  bumping  the  bumps  and 
having  the  terror  of  the  big  wilderness 
walking  at  one's  side. 

I  found  him — quite  suddenly — sitting 
on  a  stump  by  the  side  of  the  lumber 
road.  His  voice  seemed  to  boom  through 
the  woods,  although  he  spoke  quite 
quietly : 

"Lord!  I  could  hear  that  old  plug 
hitting  the  corduroy  a  mile  away.  Isn't 
it  deathly  still?" 

The  doctor  had  had  two  hours  of  still 
hunting.  Now  it  was  his  turn  at  the 
lonesome  driving.  For  two  hours  I 
forged  ahead  on  foot — about  half  a  mile 
ahead — without  raising  anything  but  a 
partridge,  which,  incidentally,  I  missed. 
What  the  doctor  had  said  about  the 
stillness  and  "the  plug  hitting  the  cor- 
duroy" was  true.  I  could  feel  one  and 
hear  the  other.  There  was  little  chance 
of  coming  upon  a  deer  track  that  was 
less  than  twenty  minutes  old. 

Still,  I  walked  ahead.  It  was  pleas- 
anter  walking  alone  than  driving  that 
wagon  up  perpendicular  hills  and  down 
rocky  abysses,  with  corduroy  between. 
Besides,  the  doctor's  full  shift  with  the 
wagon  ought  to  bring  us  to  Bill  Schrier's 
camp — our  destination. 

About  two  o'clock  I  suddenly  emerged 
from  dense  wilderness  into  a  vast  clear- 
ing in  a  valley  surrounded  by  forest-clad 
hills.  I  could  see  a  river,  black  or  foam- 
white,  rushing  by  many  a  bend.  At  the 
foot  of  the  lumber  road,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  me,  were  several  log  houses. 
From  the  roof  pipe  of  one  arose  a  stream 
of  straight-ascending,  blue  smoke.  In 
front  of  this  log  house  sat  a  white- 
haired,  square-built  old  man.  He  was 
shaping  a  piece  of  wood  with  an  ax. 

I  hailed  him.  He  looked  up  without 
surprise,  which  surprised  me.  To  the 
ordinary  person  a  stranger  walking  into 


a  camp  set  in  the  middle  of  a  land  Adam 
never  visited  might  have  stirred  at  least 
momentary  astonishment. 

"Hullo,"  said  the  old  man  coolly. 
"Glad  to  see  you.  Forget  your  name 
for  the  minute,  but  weren't  you  at  the 
Carry  last  fall?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  and  conscience  bade  me 
add,  once  and  for  all,  "I  was  the  Ten- 
derfoot.    Remember?" 

"Sure,"  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"Well,  you  won't  be  so  tender  this  time. 
Who's  coming  behind  in  the  wagon? 
I've  been  listening  to  it  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.  The  doctor?  I'll  be  glad 
to  see  him,  too.  Bill's  out  looking  for 
meat.  Heard  him  fire  once,  about  an 
hour  ago,  somewhere  up  Spruce  Bend 
way.  Probably  got  something.  I'll  get 
dinner,  anyway.  I'm  Jones — Old  Man 
Jones.     Make  yourself  to  home." 

Old  Man  Jones  smiled — the  smile 
that  makes  people  "to  home"  right  away. 
He  picked  up  a  piece  of  iron  bar  and 
beat  a  peculiar  tattoo  upon  an  old  iron 
wagon  tire  that  hung  from  a  projecting 
log  on  the  house  end.  The  sound  of 
this  crude  but  mighty  gong  boomed  and 
echoed  miles  and  miles  over  the  wilder- 
ness. From  a  short  distance  came  a 
halloo  and  the  rattle  of  half-dished 
wheels. 

"That's  the  doctor,"  said  Old  Man 
Jones. 

From  a  farther  and  opposite  distance 
came  two  rifle  shots  in  rapid  succession. 

"That's  Bill,"  said  Old  Man  Jones. 
"Bill  knows  a  tune  on  the  wheel  means 
'comp'ny  to  dinner.'  Fine  weather  for 
huntin'." 


II 


Deer  Hunting  with  Poker  Chips 

Bill  Schrier  and  Old  Man  Jones 
were  guides — real  guides — very  unlike 
the  guides  the  Tenderfoot  met  during 
the  season  when  he  came  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  with  a  brand-new  gun  and  a  no- 
tion that  he  was  the  reincarnation  of  one 
Boone,  a  considerable  hunter.  Bill  nor 
the  Old  Man  had  much  use  for  tender- 
feet. 

A  type  of  the  gentle  lion  that  is  reared 
in  the  wilderness  was  Old  Man  Jones. 
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White-haired  though  he  was,  his  con- 
stitution was  of  iron  and  his  disposition 
of  sugar.  He  had  the  blessed  faculty  of 
making  strangers  "to  home"  with  him 
at  once.  To  the  green  man  in  the  woods 
he  was  kindly,  patient,  and  sympathetic. 
Although  he  hated  to  guide  a  tenderfoot, 
he  never  missed  a  chance  of  taking  out 


out  there  in  the  cool,  clean,  crisp  air  of 
the  forest,  the  very  primitiveness  of  the 
bed  and  the  odor  of  undressed  logs  and 
clean  straw  lulled  the  brain  to  a  sleep 
deeper  and  sweeter  than  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  drug  known  to  medical 
science. 

At  first  dawn  the  sleepers  were  start- 


CAME    OUT    ON    A    VAST    CLEARING    IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 


the  greenest  man  in  the  party — just  out 
of  the  goodness  of  his  big  heart — and 
teaching  him  all  he  could  in  the  limited 
time. 

Bill  Schrier  was  of  another  wilder- 
ness type.  As  Old  Man  Jones  suggested 
the  gentle  lion,  Bill  impressed  one  as  a 
sort  of  playful  tiger.  Sinewy,  lank,  and 
bony,  his  strength  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance were  almost  superhuman.  I  have 
heard  him,  after  a  day's  hunt,  offer  to 
wrestle  with  any  man  in  the  camp.  Fail- 
ing a  taker,  he  would  "raise  the  roof" 
out  of  sheer  physical  exuberance. 

We  slept  that  night  upon  beds  of 
straw  with  overcoats  for  blankets.  The 
roughest  kind  of  a  pillow  was  luxury 
compared  with  that  where  one's  sweater 
tickled  an  unshaven  face  and  straw-ends 
were  titillating  the  nose  and  ears.     But 


lingly  awakened.  The  high-spirited  Bill 
was  hitting  the  wagon  tire  in  a  way  that 
made  its  resonance  vibrate  through  the 
very  timbers  of  the  log  house.  He  sup- 
plemented the  gong  with  an  ear-splitting 
whoop.  By  lamplight  we  dressed.  Old 
Man  Jones  made  coffee,  while  Bill  tied 
up  four  lunch  packages,  each  to  be  hung 
by  a  string  loop  to  the  belt.  Before  the 
light  was  enough  to  read  a  newspaper 
by,  we  were  off  on  the  cool,  moist  trail 
for  a  day's  hunting. 

At  the  log  bridge  spanning  Roaring 
Brook,  we  separated,  Old  Man  Jones 
and  I  taking  a  branch  trail.  The  last 
we  saw  of  Bill  and  the  doctor  they  were 
vanishing  up  the  main  lumber  road  at  a 
businesslike  gait. 

"They'll  bring  back  a  deer  to-day," 
said    Old    Man   Jones,    plodding   softly 
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ahead,  brushing  the  long  grass  back  with 
his  right  hand  and  letting  it  come  to- 
gether softly  behind  him.  "You  can 
talk  all  you  want,"  said  he,  noticing  my 
spasmodic  silences.  "Only,  never  raise 
your  voice.  You  soon  get  in  the  way  of 
it,  and  your  voice  don't  carry.  In  fact, 
if  you  talk  in  a  certain  way  deer  will 
even  come  out  to  find  out  what  it  is. 
Some  kinds  of  talking  sound  just  like 
running  water  to  them.  .  .  . 

"By  the  way,  if  you  scare  up  a  deer, 
raise  your  voice  and  cry,  'Hey!'  No 
matter  how  fast  a  deer  may  be  going, 
it'll  stop  dead  in  its  tracks  at  that. 
That's  a  solemn  fact.  I  do  it  all  the 
time.  So  does  Bill.  Only  for  a  second, 
mind  you.  Fire  quick,  or  he's  gone 
again  like  a  streak.  A  deer  will  stop 
at  the  unexpected — just  to  place  where 
the  danger  is,  or  where  the  sound  comes 
from." 

Some  days  later,  while  wandering  in 
the  woods  in  a  sort  of  day  dream,  I 
raised  a  deer.  I  saw  the  tawny  body 
and  the  under  white  of  the  tail  for  a 
moment,  but  the  dream  was  still  upon 
me  and  that  deer  was  moving  like  an 
express  train.  After  it  had  vanished 
and  the  far,  faint  rustling  of  its  passage 
was  the  remotest  tenuity  of  sound,  I 
put  my  rifle  against  a  tree,  cried  "Hey!" 
and  laughed  as  heartily  as  I  ever  did. 

That  day's  hunt  resulted  in  nothing 
but  some  pleasant  hours  spent  with  a 
fine  old  man  of  the  woods.  At  the  end 
of  it  I  was  better  pleased  than  if  I  had 
landed  eight  prongs.  There  are  worse 
things  than  a  clear  fall  day  in  the  Adi- 
rondack woods,  an  unobtrusive  compan- 
ion, a  few  pleasant  things  to  think  about, 
a  piece  of  clean,  pure,  spruce  gum  to 
chew,  and  always  the  chance  of  a  sud- 
den shot. 

The  doctor  and  Bill  came  into  camp 
after  dark  and  reported  a  young  buck 
early  in  the  day. 

"What  does  your  buck  weigh  ?"  asked 
Old  Man  Jones,  suspending  his  boots 
by  their  laces  over  the  stove. 

"Well,  it  isn't  what  you'd  call  a 
la-arge  buck,"  began  the  doctor, 
"but " 

"Aw,  'bout  seventy-five  pounds,"  in- 
terrupted Bill,  with  jarring  terseness. 

"Get  another  one  just  like  it  to-mor- 


row," said  Old  Man  Jones,  ''and  we'll 
show  you  one  that'll  weigh  more'n  both 
of  'em  together." 

I  wonder  was  it  prescience  in  that  old 
man? 

"Let's  play  penny-ante,"  said  Bill, 
who  was  oddly  sensitive  about  that  sev- 
enty-five-pound buck. 

We  played  poker  after  supper.  I 
have  been  in  some  queer  games.  In 
particular  might  be  mentioned  one 
wherein  the  police  laid  side-bets  over 
the  gamblers'  shoulders.  But  for  sheer 
picturesqueness,  that  little  game  at  Bill 
Schrier's  camp  was  "the  limit" — raised! 

It  was  Bill  who  started  it.  Although 
he  began  the  game  by  way  of  getting 
off  the  subject  of  that  little  buck,  his 
mind  was  still  running  upon  deer.  The 
doctor's  tongue,  too,  was  rippling  along 
the  line  of  "tracks,"  "ridges,"  "bucks," 
"runways,"  "flying  shots,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  vernacular. 

Anyhow,  Bill  suggested  a  "jackpot" 
and  put  up  a  30-30  cartridge  as  the 
"jack."  He  looked  at  his  first  hand 
and  said  right  away  he  would  "stand 
pat  in  this  valley"  and  let  the  other 
fellows  "scare  a  deer"  right  on  to  him. 
The  other  fellows  did. 

"My  deer,"  said  Bill,  raking  in  the 
chips.  "But,"  with  a  wink  at  the  doc- 
tor and  a  grin  at  Old  Man  Jones,  "that 
was  just  a  little  fellow.  I'll  get  an- 
other just  like  it,  then  Jonesey  will  show 
us  one  weighin'  more'n  the  two  of  'em 
together!" 

After  that  jab  the  whole  poker  game 
was  a  deer  hunt  with  chips. 

"Well,  it's  a  flying  shot,"  Old  Man 
Jones  would  sigh,  drawing  one  card  to 
a  vain  flush.  "N-n-no-o-o!  Guess  he 
went  by  me  Y  other  side  of  the  ridge." 

Bill  and  the  doctor,  "  't'  other  side  of 
the  ridge,"  seemed  to  be  getting  all  the 
game.  Old  Man  Jones  suddenly  said 
to  me: 

"This  won't  do.  We've  got  to  make 
a  drive,  son.  The  trail's  too  noisy  for 
still  huntin'.  Let's  get  together  on 
this." 

He  arose,  crossed  the  room  to  his  duf- 
fle, procured  one  of  his  own  rifle  car- 
tridges, and  presently  displaced  Bill's  30- 
30  with  a  32  special  shell. 

"Now  watch  the  luck  change,"  said 
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he,  taking  up  the  fresh-dealt  hand  with 
a  broad  smile. 

The  luck  turned,  but  not  in  Old  Man 
Jones's  direction.  I  got  it  all — pot  after 
pot!  There  was  a  sudden  objection 
raised  by  the  doctor,  Bill,  and  particu- 
larly by  Old  Man  Jones  about  the  lat- 
ter's  choice  of  a  "jack."  It  was  the  Old 
Man  who  insisted  that  it  be  superseded 
by  one  of  my  own  shells. 

It  was  a  38-55  and  it  went  straight  to 
Old  Man  Jones's  corner.  He  immedi- 
ately offered  to  barter  his  30-30  for  my 
38-55  rifle.  When  I  took  him  up  he 
changed  his  mind  suddenly.  That  rifle 
of  his  had  a  shotgun  stock  and  Old  Man 
Jones  had  had  it  specially  made  for  him. 
He  couldn't  shoot  straight  with  a  rifle- 
stocked  weapon! 

"Guess  not!"  said  he,  looking  at  the 
pot  he  had  taken.  It  had  no  more  than 
thirty  cents  in  it.  "When  I  look  at  this 
pot  it  comes  to  my  mind  that  a  38-55 
is  a  mighty  poor  argument  in  deer-hunt- 
ing. However,  it  killed  a  little  dough 
first  crack  out  of  the  barrel.  I'll  try  it 
again." 

He  did  and  lost,  whereat  Bill,  who 
had  been  nervously  nosing  around  his 
hand  for  tracks,  put  back  the  30-30  with 
a  decision  that  was  as  mysterious  as  it 
was  sudden.  He  played  hard  and  high 
and — lost ! 

"Slunk  right  by  and  went  down  the 
hollow!"  yelled  Bill,  throwing  his  cards 
all  over  the  floor. 

Presently  we  all  crept  to  our  straw 
beds.  As  the  doctor  took  off  his  boots 
— the  only  nocturnal  preparations  in- 
dulged in — he  said  to  me: 

"Well,  I  hope  you  have  a  bit  of  luck 
to-morrow." 

Of  course,  the  doctor  had  no  more 
idea  than  Old  Man  Jones  about  what 
was  going  to  befall  me — to-morrow. 


Ill 

The  Buck  that  Came  to  Life! 

Now,  here  is  the  truth  of  that  buck 
story.*    Both  Bill  Schrier  and  Old  Man 

*  This  "buck  story"  was  the  subject  of  a  press  dis- 
patch printed  in  all  the  prominent  newspapers  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  In  this  article  Mr.  Chalmers 
himself  describes  exactly  what  happened. 


Jones  warned  me  that  it  would  never 
be  credited,  hence  it  has  never  been 
written  by  me  before. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  our  hunt. 
Tired  of  vain  deer-stalking  I  had  gone 
out  armed  with  a  shotgun  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  few  partridges.  The  fore- 
noon had  resulted  in  nothing — nothing, 
at  least,  for  me  but  an  unpleasant  en- 
counter with  that  arch-terror  of  the 
woods — lost  bearings.  Old  Man  Jones 
and  I  had  separated.  There  was  only 
a  little  ridge  between  us,  and  we  were 
moving,  as  I  thought,  on  parallel 
courses.  I  had  some  little  difficulty 
with  fallen  trees  and  may  have  made 
several  excursions  to  avoid  them,  and 
in  so  doing  slightly  changed  my  course. 
Suddenly  the  ridge  melted  away  and 
I  found  myself  in  swampy  ground, 
barricaded  shoulder-high  with  moss-cov- 
ered, rotting  logs  and  shut  out  from 
the  sunlight  by  a  thick  jungle  of  young 
growth.  I  pushed  ahead  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  two,  but  the  swamp  became 
worse,  the  barricade  of  fallen  trunks 
more  obstructing,  and  the  dim  light 
more  horribly  depressing.  I  stopped 
and  whistled,  supposing  that  I  would 
get  a  reply  at  once  from  Old  Man 
Jones.  None  came.  I  whistled  several 
times.     Still  no  reply. 

Then,  having  taken  little  heed  of  our 
bearings  while  with  the  guide,  the  ter- 
ror rushed  in  upon  me  just  as  it  did 
one  memorable  time  on  my  first  hunt. 
All  the  confidence  of  the  would-be  ex- 
perienced huntsman  forsook  me.  The 
dim  light  seemed  to  grow  darker;  the 
silence  of  that  swamp  became  all  at 
once  sinisterly  suggestive  of  omen,  and 
the  moss-grown,  slimy  logs  were  as 
things  that  had  been  throttled  and  cast 
aside  by  some  invisible,  relentless  giant. 
The  momentary  impulse  to  run  was 
strong.  Also  there  was  a  desire  to  yell 
— yell  and  run — anywhere — anyhow ! 
But  there  was  also  a  memory  of  a 
guide's  advice  to  those  about  to  lose 
their  nerve  under  just  such  circum- 
stances : 

"Don't  run.  Keep  cool.  Think, 
and  advance  slowly.  Be  patient,  and 
if  finally  the  lay  of  the  land  don't  come 
out  right,  sit  down  and  fire  your  gun 
three  times  in  quick  succession." 
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I  braced  myself,  thought,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly,  bearing  a  little  to  the 
left  so  as  to  bring  my  course  across  Old 
Man  Jones's  late  parallel.  I  kept  at  it 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  ever  checking 
the  impulse  to  take  to  my  heels  and  only 
half-ashamed  of  the  sweat  that  was 
trickling  down  the  small  of  my  back. 
Also,  there  was  running  in  my  mind  a 
story,  wherein  is  depicted  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  man  lost  in  the  wilderness  and 
coming  back  after  days  to  the  point 
where  he  began  his  frantic  search  for 
a  way  out! 

Convinced  at  last  that  I  had  either 
lost  my  bearings  completely  or  crossed 
Old  Man  Jones's  trail  unknowingly 
and  walked  right  into  the  labyrinth  of 
trackless  wilderness,  forced  to  admit  to 
myself  that  the  ex-tenderfoot  was  as 
tender  as  ever,  I  was  preparing  to  con- 
fess it  with  three  shots  from  my  gun, 
when  there  came  a  rustle  of  the  bushes 
almost  beside  me  and  a  quiet  voice  said: 


"See  anything?" 

It  was  Old  Man  Jones.  He  had 
come  upon  me  just  as  I  was  raising  my 
shotgun  to  fire. 

"Hullo!"  I  said.  "I — I  heard  you. 
Thought — I  thought  maybe  it  was  a 
deer!" 

"Never  fire  till  you  see  what  you're 
firing  at,"  said  Old  Man  Jones,  and 
he  walked  on  without  another  word, 
which  convinced  me,  somehow,  that  he 
knew! 

We  reached  a  rendezvous  at  a  burned 
lumber  camp  about  noon,  ate  luncheon 
with  the  doctor  and  Bill,  smoked  and 
loafed  until  the  sun  was  getting  down 
toward  the  western  forest,  then  started 
on  the  hunt  again. 

It  was  several  miles  to  our  home 
camp.  As  the  morning  had  been  rather 
strenuous  (for  me,  at  least)  Old  Man 
Jones  suggested  that  we  travel  home- 
ward by  a  different  route,  going  slowly 
and  quietly. 
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"Like  as  not  we'll  raise  a  deer  about 
sundown,"  said  he. 

Bill  and  the  doctor  went  off  over 
new  ground.  About  sundown  Old  Man 
Jones  and  I  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
of  hills  which  walled  in  our  lumber 
camp.  We  sat  on  a  log  on  the  western 
side  of  a  high  knoll,  called  Burnt  Hill, 
and  smoked  a  pipe  before  descending 
the  remaining  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
camp. 

"Suppose  you  go  down  the  north  side 
of  the  ridge  yourself,"  said  Old  Man 
Jones.  "You'll  strike  a  lumber  road. 
Follow  it  and  you'll  come  to  the  camp. 
You  can't  help  arriving  there.  I'll  go 
another  way  and  meet  you  there.  I 
may  chase  a  deer  over  to  your  side." 

As  I  was  leaving  him,  he  called  out  to 
me: 

"You  didn't  bring  a  compass.  Take 
this  one  and  use  it  if  you  happen  to 
leave  the  lumber  trail  after  a  deer. 
Watch  the  dark.  It  comes  quick  in 
the  woods." 

Ten  minutes  after  I  left  him  I  was 
walking  slowly  down  the  lumber  trail. 
Suddenly  there  came  from  near  by  and 
with  startling  distinctness  in  the  still, 
clear  air,  a  sound  as  of  a  small  boy  prac- 
ticing a  newly  discovered  faculty  for 
whistling. 

"Phwee!     Phweuff!     Phweee!" 

It  was  half-cough,  half-whistle.  With 
it  there  came  a  crashing  of  bushes  and 
a  stamping  of  hoofs,  but  the  author  of 
the  noises  was  hidden  around  a  bend  of 
the  trail.  I  crept  forward  quickly  and 
quietly,  with  my  shotgun  ready.  I  was 
sorry  now  that  I  had  not  brought  the 
rifle,  but  'twas  ever  thus! 

The  sounds  died  away  as  I  ap- 
proached the  bend.  But  when  I  ar- 
rived where  I  could  get  a  view  of  the 
next  vista,  I  was  not  disappointed  al- 
together. I  saw,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  yards  and  on  a  ridge  to 
my  left,  a  deer.  Apparently  it  had  been 
scared  up  by  Old  Man  Jones  in  his 
passage  down  the  other  side. 

It  might  have  been  a  doe  or  a  spike- 
horn  buck,  but  the  light  was  dim  and  I 
could  only  be  sure  that  it  was  a  good- 
sized  bit  of  venison.  Still,  it  was  too 
far  away  for  the  shotgun.  The  game 
scented  me  and  darted  down  the  ridge, 


across   the   lumber   trail,   and   into   the 
woods  to  the  right. 

I  made  good  time  to  the  point  where 
the  deer  disappeared.  Its  trail  was  very 
distinct  and  its  course  was  diagonally 
to  the  right  and  not  much  at  a  tangen-t 
from  my  own  forward  course.  The 
light  was  still  good  enough  for  a  little 
tracking.  I  took  my  bearings  from  Old 
Man  Jones's  compass  and  went  into  the 
woods.  For  about  ten  minutes  I  fol- 
lowed that  trail.  It  presently  curved 
and  seemed  to  head  back  to  recross  the 
lumber    road. 

It  was  while  I  was  taking  my  bear- 
ings again  that  I  noticed  the  sudden  » 
darkness  of  the  woods  after  sunset. 
Having  had  enough  of  wilderness  terror 
for  one  day,  I  decided  that  the  safest 
course  was  to  double  back  on  my  own 
(and  the  deer's)  tracks  as  far  as  the 
lumber  road  and  keep  on  as  I  had  been 
going  at  first.  If  the  deer  was  heading 
toward  the  road  lower  down,  I  might 
come  upon  it  in  the  better  light  of  the 
open  slash  on  each  side  of  the  lumber 
trail. 

In  a, little  while  I  was  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  camp.  By  this 
time  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
my  deer  again.  The  trail  dipped  into 
a  hollow,  then  climbed  the  last  ridge 
this  side  of  the  brook  and  the  log  house. 
The  moment  I  reached  the  top  of  this 
ridge  and  looked  down  into  the  wide 
slashing,  I  saw  that  deer  again ! 

The  deer  saw  me,  too.  It  darted  a 
rod  or  two  to  the  right  and  came  to  a 
standstill  as  I  had  already  done.  Ap- 
parently it  was  watching  me,  as  I  was 
watching  it.  In  the  dim,  hazy  light  I 
could  see  only  the  white  splash  of  the 
throat  and  the  faint  tan  of  the  head 
above.  Whether  the  animal  was  horned 
or  not,  it  was  impossible  to  judge.  The 
distance  seemed  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  yards — a  long  shot  even  for  the 
left  barrel. 

But  it  was  a  chance — the  first,  last, 
and  only  chance.  I  dropped  on  one 
knee,  sighted  carefully  at  that  dim  head 
and  emptied  the  left  barrel.  That  deer 
just  dropped  where  it  had  stood! 
Scarcely  able  to  credit  the  evidence  of 
my  own  eyes,  I  ran  down  the  ridge 
side,    plunged    into    the    slashing,    and 
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presently  found  the  deer  lying  in  the 
dusk  at  the  base  of  the  stump. 

Absent-minded  from  elation,  I  leaned 
my  gun  against  a  nearby  tree  and  went 
to  have  a  good  look  at  my  game.  Two 
things  I  noticed  at  once:  first,  that  it 
was  a  fat  young  buck  with  little  sharp, 
branching  antlers,  and,  second,  that  it 
was  breathing  with  remarkable  steadi- 
ness for  a  creature  that  had  collapsed 
the  moment  the  shot  was  fired.  From 
a  wound  in  the  left  temple  blood  was 
trickling.  According  to  all  precedent 
that  deer  should  have  been  dead,  for 
apparently  one  double-O  buckshot  had 
plowed  through  the  left  temple  and 
lodged  in  the  brain.  An  after-exam- 
ination, however,  proved  that  the  buck 
was  merely  stunned.  The  shot  only 
grazed  the  skull,  lodging  under  the 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  right  antler. 

I  felt  for  my  hunting  knife  and  was 
convinced  on  the  instant  that  I  was 
still  very  much  of  a  tenderfoot.  I  had 
left  the  knife  at  the  lumber  camp  after 
cutting  up  a  plug  of  tobacco!  To  fire 
the  right  barrel  of  a  shotgun  into  a 
deer  at  close  quarters  is  neither  sport 
nor  economy  of  meat  and  hide,  but  I 
had  no  knife,  and  that  deer  was  .begin- 
ning to  breathe  even  more  steadily. 

While  I  was  still  thinking  over  the 
problem  of  what  to  do,  that  buck  sud- 
denly came  alive — very  much  alive!  It 
seemed  all  at  once  to  rebound  from  the 
earth  like  a  thing  made  of  rubber.  For 
a  second  or  two  it  stood  there  on  four 
widely  planted  legs,  looking  at  me  with 
as  much  astonishment,  probably,  as  I 
felt  over  its  sudden  resurrection. 

Obeying  an  impulse,  having  laid 
aside  the  gun  and  possessing  no  other 
weapon,  I  grabbed  the  buck  by  the 
horns.  It  was  the  impulse  of  a  man 
who  would  detain  another  to  gain  time. 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  that 
deer  knew  I  was  the  two-footed  enemy, 
or  thought  I  was  merely  an  entangling 
bush.  Certain  it  is  that  he  at  once 
began  to  back  off,  trying  the  while  to 
shake  the  encumbrance  from  his  horns. 
I  think  he  was  still  a  bit  dazed  from 
the  shock  of  that  glancing  pellet. 

Presently  he  plunged  forward,  so 
suddenly  that  the  sharp  points  of  his 
antlers  punctured   my   right   hand.     A 


little  excitement  and  a  little  pain  are 
marvelous  stimulants.  I  lost  my  tem- 
per about  the  same  time  that  buck  did. 

It  was  now  almost  dark.  For  the 
next  ten  minutes,  the  brightening  stars 
were  the  only  witnesses  of  a  man  and 
a  buck  playing  tug-o'-war  in  the  heart 
of  the  Adirondack  wilderness.  The 
buck  had  the  best  of  it  every  way,  ex- 
cept that  I  held  on  to  his  horns  and 
refused  to  let  go.  Finally,  when  the 
animal  was  recovering  his  lithe,  nervous 
strength  and  I  was  losing  what  little  I 
possessed,  I  tried  the  simple  expedient 
of  abruptly  twisting  my  adversary's 
neck. 

The  result  was  the  usual  one.  In 
trying  to  save  his  neck,  the  buck  threw 
himself.  Next  moment  we  were  both 
a  tumbled,  violent  heap  on  the  ground, 
the  deer's  weight  having  taken  me  off 
my  feet,  too. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  seemed  to 
be  no  special  danger  in  my  situation, 
but  the  moment  I  struck  the  ground  a 
long,  razor-hoofed  limb  shot  forward 
from  the  buck's  hind-quarter.  The 
close-drawn  hoof  whizzed  past  my 
cheek,  struck  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
nearly  took  my  sweater  away. 

A  second  "swipe"  found  me  on  guard, 
with  my  head  thrown  back  and  to  the 
safe  side.  Then  the  animal  attempted 
to  get  up.  A  twist  of  the  head  brought 
him  over  on  his  back.  For  a  second 
I  saw  a  white  belly  and  four  slender 
legs  that  were  stabbing  the  air.  Then 
the  buck  settled  down  on  his  left  side 
to  steady  pawing. 

For  about  five  minutes  this  kept  up. 
My  strength  was  at  its  last  ebb.  I  had 
managed  to  get  the  buck's  head  turned 
over  in  some  way  (not  clear  to  me  yet) 
and  he  was  snoring  stertorously  through 
a  half-throttled  windpipe.  It  was  then 
I  discovered  the  gun  leaning  against 
the  tree,  almost  within  reach  of  my 
hand,  and  by  this  time  I  had  got  over 
my  scruple,  or  indecision,  about  firing 
that  right  barrel. 

I  let  go  one  hand,  reached  for  the 
shotgun,  and  was  back  with  all  my 
weight  just  as  the  deer  attempted  to 
release  its  doubled-in  neck.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  that  buck  was  handicapped 
in  much  the  same  way  a  powerful  horse 
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is  when  there  is  a  small  boy  sitting  on 
its  head.  In  this  delicate  description 
I  convey  the  hint  that  I  am  neither 
large  nor  heavy  of  build. 

For  this  very  reason  I  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  buck's  efforts  to 
throw  me  off.  Neither  could  I  operate 
the  shotgun  with  one  hand.  Without 
remembering,  or  thinking  to  remember, 
whether  the  weapon  was  "safe"  (it  was, 
as  it  ought  always  to  be  between  shots), 
I  clubbed  the  shotgun  and  brought  it 
down  with  all  its  own  weight  and  lever- 
age upon  the  deer's  head. 

The  stock  broke  off  right  behind  the 
lock,  carrying  the  trigger-guard  with  it! 
But  the  blow  quieted  that  buck  for  a 
moment.  I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  a 
few  steps  backward  with  the  shattered 
weapon  in  my  hand.  My  nerves  and 
muscles  were  all  high-diddle-diddle 
from  exhaustion,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  cubic  inch  of  air  left  in  my  lungs. 

The  buck  struggled  and  showed  signs 
of  returning  vitality.  What  now?  I 
was  ready  to  fire,  but — I  could  not  put 
the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  I  would 
have  been  afraid  to  fire  the  shattered 
thing  so  close  to  my  face.  Perhaps  the 
gun  would  not  fire  at  all !  Perhaps  it 
would  blow  up ! 

The  buck  struggled  halfway  to  its 
feet.  I  remember  leveling  a  piece  of 
gun  at  a  white-splashed  space  between 
two  standing  forelegs — leveling  two 
steel  barrels  from  my  hips  and  with  my 
face  averted.  I  pulled  the  trigger  of  the 
right  barrel.  The  broken  gun  went 
off.  The  lock  was  all  right.  The  buck 
gently  collapsed  and  rolled  over  on  his 
side. 

IV 

After  the  Fray 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Old  Man 
Jones,  who  was  frying  potatoes  in  the 
log  house,  saw  me  in  the  doorway. 

"You  were  the  sweetest  picture  I  ever 
saw,"  said  he,  afterwards.  "There  was 
blood  on  your  hands  and  blood  on  your 
face." — I  had  thoughtlessly  wiped  my 
brow  with  a  wounded  hand. — "You 
looked  as  if  you  had  fallen  into  the 
river,  then  dried  yourself  by  rolling  in 


the  mud.  And  that  blamed  gun  of 
yours  was  like  as  if  it  had  been  caught 
between  logs  at  the  bottom  of  a  skid!" 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  the 
doctor  and  Bill  arrived.  They  reported 
"another  just  like  it."  That  is  to  say, 
they  had  killed   another  small  buck. 

"Now!"  cried  Bill,  banging  his  fist 
on  the  table.  "Show  us  that  buck 
weighing  more'n  both  of  'em  together!" 

"Sure,"  said  Old  Man  Jones,  turning 
a  venison  steak  with  a  deft  twist  of  his 
knife.  "Suppose  we  wait  till  after  sup- 
per? Then  you  and  the  doctor  can 
give  us  a  hand  to  tote  him  in." 

"Bluff!"   yelled   Bill. 

"No  'tain't,"  said  Old  Man  Jones. 
"Leastways,  I  haven't  seen  the  buck,  but 
I've  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me.  Ain't 
that  a  pretty  mess?"  he  added,  passing 
over  the  twisted  shotgun. 

Bill  Schrier  looked  at  the  gun,  glow- 
ered at  Old  Man  Jones,  and  glared  at 
me.  Then,  over  supper,  the  story  was 
begun.  Before  it  was  fairly  under  way, 
Bill  suddenly  gulped  into  his  coffee  mug 
and  had  a  fit  of  some  sort  that  lasted 
nearly  five  minutes.  My  warm  sug- 
gestion that  we  take  a  hurricane  lamp 
and  "go-look-see"  seemed  to  aggravate 
his  trouble. 

"Don't  tell  me!"  he  roared.  "Why, 
man,  a  tame  fawn  got  away  down  at 
Rustic  Lodge  last  summer.  Skinny 
George  went  out  to  bring  it  in.  Skinny 
came  back  without  the  fawn.  He  came 
back  without  a  stitch  of  clo'es  on  his 
back.  A  tame  fawn! — d'y'hear? — tame! 
Ripped  the  very  shirt  off  him!" 

Old  Man  Jones  looked  worried,  but 
the  deer  had  to  be  dressed  that  night. 
He  and  I  went  out  into  the  night  with 
a  hurricane  lamp,  crossed  the  brook, 
and,  after  some  meandering  in  the  dark, 
found  the  buck.  Old  Man  Jones  looked 
it  all  over,  examined  the  blood-stained, 
hair  -  strewn,  clawed  -  up  ground  all 
around.     Then  he  said: 

"As  George  Johnson  would  say — 
'BY  CRIPES!  That's  the  goldarn'd- 
est  thing  I  ever  hear  tell  of.'  A  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  if  he's  an 
ounce.  Tenderfoot's  luck — I  mean,  it's 
lucky  you  wasn't  torn  to  bits." 

We  dressed  the  buck.  Next  morning 
we  came  out  and  toted  him  into  camp 
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— after  Old  Man  Jones  had  climbed 
the  ridge  and  found  an  empty  shell, 
which  he  stowed  away  in  his  pocket. 
Bill,  after  a  solemn  conclave  with  Old 
Man  Jones,   offered  to  shake  hands. 

"But  I'm  mighty  sorry  for  you,"  said 
he.  "There's  been  so  many  woolly  yarns 
that  weren't  true  come  out  of  the  woods 
that  the  woolliest  one,  that  happens  to 
be  true,  won't  be  swallowed  short  of 
the  eighteenth  whisky." 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  with  no 
further  luck,  the  doctor  and  I  hitched 
up  the  old  skate  to  a  wagon  laden  with 
over  three  hundred  pounds  of  venison, 
our  two  selves,  and  our  duffle  and  hit 
the  corduroy  road  once  more. 

It  had  rained  for  two  days.  One  of 
our  wheels  was  almost  dished  and  it 
was  boarded  and  wired  against  probable 
emergency.  The  rain  turned  to  wet 
snow  that  day  and  it  took  us  six  hours 
to  get  out  of  the  lumber  road  to  the 
State  road.  When  we  struck  the  latter, 
about    fifteen    miles    north    of    Saranac 


Lake,  the  world  was  white ;  so  were 
we,  the  wagon,  the  skate,  and  the  deer. 
But  we  were  out  of  the  woods,  and  to- 
night we  would  be  shaved  and  tucked 
away  between  linen  sheets. 

The  last  part  of  the  road  to  Saranac 
Lake  was  covered  in  silence — the  silence 
of  darkness  and  heavy  snow.  But  when 
the  electric  lights  of  the  snug  little 
Adirondack  metropolis  greeted  us  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  doctor  sud- 
denly stirred,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
piped  up: 

Ole  Massa  had  a  brand-new  coat, 

He  hung  it  in  the  hall, 
A  darkey  stole  dat  coat  away, 

An'  wore  it  to  a  ball. 

Rigajig!     Oh,  hear  him  weep! 

Rigajig!     Oh,  hear  him  sigh! 
'Way  dao-o-o-own  by  the  Carry-O-o-o-oh 

De  ole  man  kicky  up  an'  die ! 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "it's  been 
a  bully  trip!" 
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ID  you  ever  go  on  an  "in- 
tensive" hunt  for  big 
game — game  of  the  sharp 
fang  and  the  long  claw 
kind  ?  No  ?  Then 
you've  missed  something 
— missed  the  greatest  sport  that  the 
wilderness  holds  for  a  man  with  the 
rifle,  and  especially  have  you  missed  the 
thrills  and  excitement  of  the  best  sport 
of  all  unless  you  have  been  on  an  "in- 
tensive" bear  hunt. 

To  moralize  a  little,  there  are  two 
ways  of  hunting — the  indiscriminate 
method,  and  the  going  after  a  certain 
kind  of  game  rather  than  for  all  kinds. 
This  last  way  I  have  come  to  call  the 
"intensive"  method.  I  first  discovered 
what  it  held  for  the  hunter  three  seasons 
ago,  when  I  devoted  a  part  of  one  sea- 
son entirely  to  the  trapping  and  shoot- 
ing of  lynx,  and  as  a  result,  I  learned 


more  about  wild  animals  in  general  and 
lynx  in  particular  than  in  all  of  my  pre- 
vious hunting  experiences. 

In  this  same  way  I  afterwards  hunted 
wolves  and  bears,  and  bear-stalking,  in 
this  new  fashion,  proved  itself  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  of  all.  To  come 
suddenly  upon  a  bear  when  you  are 
hunting  for  anything  and  everything 
worth  killing,  fire  the  fatal  shot,  and 
then  give  your  yell  of  triumph — all 
within  a  minute  or  two — is  extremely 
satisfying  in  its  way.  In  it  there  is  the 
doubtful  satisfaction  of  killing.  But 
beyond  that — what? 

You  have  killed  largely  by  accident. 
You  know  practically  nothing  of  the 
intensely  interesting  habits  of  the  beast 
that  has  allowed  you  to  blunder  upon 
him.  You  have  seen  nothing  of  his 
wonderful  cleverness.  You  do  not 
know  how  he  lives,  how  he  fights  his 
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battle  for  life  in  the  forests.  He  is  a 
stranger  to  you,  a  mass  of  flesh  in  a 
great  hide,  bleeding  at  your  feet.  You 
have  killed,  but  beyond  that  one  act  you 
have  experienced  none  of  the  larger 
thrills  and  joys  of  the  huntsman. 

You  take  his  skin  back  to  civilization 
with  you  and  proudly  tell  your  friends 
the  manner  of  his  death — the  unexpected 
surprise,  the  quick  shot,  and  that  is  all! 
You  will  remember  this  bear  because 
you  slew  him,  but  had  you  gone  after 
him  in  another  way,  pitted  your  human 
endowments  against  his  brute  ingenuity, 
you  would  have  been  rewarded  by  ex- 
periences to  be  remembered  for  a  life- 
time. 

In  the  incidents  which  I  am  about  to 
relate  I  hope  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  pleasures  and  thrills  of  "  intensive  " 
hunting,  and  at  the  same  time  show  how 
bear-hunting  maybe  made  a  sport  second 
to  none.  We  were  camped  about  six 
miles  west  of  Whitefish  Lake,  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  country  of  New  Ontario, 
when  we  met  a  bear.  There  were  bears 
all  around  us  without  number,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  bear  countries  in 
America,  but  this  particular  bear  was 
interesting  beyond  the  others  of  his  kind. 


He  paid  us  a  visit  the  first  night.  Old 
Mose  Meuse,  my  guide  and  companion, 
awakened  me  a  little  after  dawn,  and 
when  I  dragged  myself  out  of  my  bal- 
sam-bough bed  he  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  at  me,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  pockets  and  an  expression  of  lugubri- 
ous disgust  in  his  face.  I  knew  that 
something  not  altogether  pleasant  had 
happened. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mose?"  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  nodded 
toward  the  lake. 

"When  we  turned  the  canoe  over  last 
night  we  didn't  take  out  the  fish,"  he 
said.  "Mr.  Bear  come  along  and — 
he's  et  the  canoe  along  with  the  fish !" 

Wherever  he  got  the  idea  I  cannot 
say,  but  Mose  always  spoke  of  bruin, 
male  or  female,  as  "Mr.  Bear."  He 
turned  back  to  the  lake  and  I  followed 
him,  half  dressed.  We  had  turned  our 
canoe  bottom  side  up,  leaving  three  or 
four  pike  wedged  in  the  bow,  and  a 
glance  showed  what  our  bear  had  done. 
He  had  scented  the  fish  and  while  we 
were  soundly  sleeping  had  ripped  a  hole 
through  the  bottom  of  the  birchbark  to 
get  at  his  breakfast. 

We  had  come  to  this  particular  camp 
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for  bears!'  We  didn't  want  to  see  any- 
thing but  bears,,  and  we  had  brought 
along  three,  thirty-po.Und  double-spring 
traps  to  capture  thenrjn.  In  a  way  we 
were  largely  'in  sympathy  with  bears, 
for  they  are  really  the  most  lovable 
creatures  of  the. wilds — but  this  bear 
had  at  once  placed  himself  beyond  our 
pale  of  sympathy.-  \  Mose  became  his 
mortal  enemy,  because  the  canoe  be- 
longed to  Mose  and  he  had-  half-ruined 
it. 

Behind  him  he  had  left,  a  few  huge 
tracks  in  the  soft  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
Mose  pointed  out., to  me  the  unusual 
length  of  his  claws.  He  was  a  monster 
in  size,  and  We- at  once  schemed  his 
undoing.  That  "day  we  set  our  three 
traps  and  baited  them  with  fish.  For 
two  days  nothing  happened.  We  saw 
bear  signs  in  different  places,  and  there 
were  well-run  trails  near  the  traps,  but 
the  bait  was  left  untouched.  On  the 
third  morning  we  found  a  fisher  in  one 
of  the  traps,  and  nothing  but  the  scales 
of  the  fish  left.  The  fisher  was  dead, 
literally  torn   to   pieces,   and  the  house 


we"  had  built  for  the  trap  was  demol- 
ished.     Mr.    Bear   had   been   there. 

That  night,  although  it  was  early  in 
October,  a  light  snow  fell.  The  next 
morning  we  were  out  at  dawn,  praying 
that  the  sun  would  not  melt  the  snow 
for  a  few  hours  at  least.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious day  for  bear-trailing,  and  we  were 
confident  that  we  would  very  soon 
strike  tracks.  I  remember  that  on  this 
particular  morning  I  looked  at  my 
watch  when  we  left  camp.  It  was  six 
o'clock.  Exactly  half  an  hour  later  we 
found  our  first  signs  of  big  game.  A 
moose  had  crossed  the  trail  we  were 
following,  and  the  tracks  it  had  left 
behind  were  the  largest  that  I  had  ever 
seen. 

I  am  seldom  without  a  tiny  joint  rule 
in  the  woods,  and  I  measured  the  hoof- 
prints.  The  clearest  cut  of  them  all  was 
nine  and  a  quarter  inches  from  toe  to 
heel,  from  which  I  deducted  a  half  inch 
because  of  the  snow.  The  bull  ahead 
of  us  was  undoubtedly  a  colossal  brute, 
and  an  examination  of  the  brush  through 
which  he  had  forced  his  way  convinced 
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us  that  he  bore  a  splendid  set  of  horns. 
It  was  a  big  temptation  and  we  yielded 
to  it.  For  another  half  hour  we  fol- 
lowed the  moose  trail — and  then  we 
came  upon  our  bear.  If  it  had  been  an 
ordinary  bear  I  believe  we  Would  have 
continued  after  the  big  bull,  but  it  was 
a  bear  with  unusually  long  claws,  and 
we  recognized  in  him  the  marauder  who 
had  tbreakfasted  through  the  bottom  of 
our  birchbark. 

Swiftly  we  took  up  his  trail.  Just  be- 
fore starting  I  looked  at  my  compass 
and  found  that  he  was  going  straight 
into  the  northwest.  From  that  moment 
I  thought  of  that  bear,  and  always 
shall,  as  the  bear  who  traveled  by  com- 
pass. For  an  hour  there  was  scarcely 
a  deviation  in  his  course.  Then  we 
came  to  a  small  lake.  Around  this  went 
the  bear,  following  close  to  the  shore 
until  he  came  to  a  point  directly  op- 
posite his  trail  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  lake,  when  he  again  trailed  off  as 
straight  as  a  die  into  the  northwest. 

"This  early  snow  has  scared  'im  and 


he's  hiking  for  his  last  year's  den,"  said 
Mose.     "We'll  git  'im  there!" 

But  something  besides  a  desire  to  kill 
filled  me  now.  Each  time  that  I  looked 
at  my  compass  I  was  reminded  of  my 
own  inferiority  to  the  big-pawed  brute 
ahead  of  us  that  was  hurrying  through 
the  wilderness  on  a  trail  as  straight  as 
a  whiplash  to  some  small  point  many 
miles  away.  Here  was  a  beautiful  man- 
ifestation of  the  sixth  sense  not  possessed 
by  man — the  sense  of  orientation,  that 
sense  which  the  Creator  has  given  to 
His  wild  things  in  place  of  maps  and 
compasses  and  charts.  And  in  the  see- 
ing and  following  of  this  mystery  I 
gained  more  of  lasting  pleasure  than  in 
the  slaughter  of  a  dozen  bears. 

We  rounded  a  second  and  a  third 
lake,  the  bear  still  traveling  northwest 
on  a  line  with  my  compass,  and  a  little 
beyond  this  lake,  in  the  heart  of  a  cari- 
bou swamp,  a  new  interest  was  added 
to  our  pursuit.  Two  wolves  had  struck 
the  bear  trail,  and  within  the  next  half 
mile  they  were  joined  by  three  others. 
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I  have  never  known  of  a  wolf  pack 
daring  to  attack  a  bear,  and  yet  they 
seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of  keeping 
close  behind  bruin,  frequently  snapping 
and  snarling  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
heels.  Every  now  and  then  our  bear 
had  turned  upon  his  teasing  pursuers 
and  wherever  he  had  stopped  to  face 
them,  daring  them  to  battle,  we  could 
see  where  they  had  scattered  in  pusillan- 


Due  northwest  we  kept  upon  his  trail 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
dusk  began  to  settle  about  us.  Building 
a  shelter  of  balsam  boughs  we  camped 
for  the  night  and  were  upon  his  trail 
again  with  the  dawn.  This  second  day 
was  warm  and  soft,  and  fearful  that 
the  snow  would  disappear  before  we 
ran  down  our  quarry,  we  followed  more 
swiftly    than    before.      Frequently    we 
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imous  flight,   gathering  at  bruin's  rear 
again  a  little  farther  on. 

At  one  place,  irritated  beyond  his 
sober  judgment,  the  big  fellow  had 
lunged  after  them  in  the  bush,  and  his 
ridiculous  efforts  to  overtake  his  swift- 
footed  tormentors  were  enough  to  make 
one  laugh.  The  story  as  written  in  the 
snow  reminded  me  of  a  horde  of  small 
boys,  as  elusive  as  sparrows,  pelting  a 
fat  man  on  a  winter  day.  In  fact,  each 
mile  added  to  the  interest  and  com- 
panionableness  of  our  bear.  A  little 
before  noon  he  swam  across  a  small 
stream,  over  which  we  were  compelled 
to  fell  a  spruce  for  a  bridge;  a  little 
later  he  changed  his  methods  by  swim- 
ming straight  across  a  narrow  lake. 
The  wolves  did  not  follow. 


came  upon  signs  which  showed  that  the 
bear  was  also  in  a  hurry. 

We  were  now  in  a  wild  and  rocky 
country  filled  with  deep  ravines  and 
jagged  ridges  which  are  called  moun- 
tains in  the  North,  and  our  bear  slid 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of  rocks  and 
ridges  as  though  on  a  toboggan.  Once 
he  had  misjudged  his  slide  and  as  a 
consequence  had  taken  a  tumble  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  after  that  he  left  a 
slight  stain  of  blood  in  his  right  fore- 
track.  Always  he  continued  straight 
northwest. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  we 
stopped  and  looked  carefully  to  our 
rifles,  for  there  were  now  certain  evi- 
dences that  bruin  was  near  his  den. 
No  longer  was  his  trail  direct.     It  led 
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in  investigating  turns,  lost  itself  now 
and  then  in  great  masses  of  rock,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
ridges. 

"He  knows  he's  darned  near  to  it, 
but  he  can't  jest  find  where  it  is,"  said 
Mose. 

We  came  to  an  especially  wild  and 
rugged  ridge,  and  Mose  suggested  that 
I  continue  on  the  trail  while  he  skirted 


stood  motionless,  unafraid,  gazing  at 
me  in  a  curious,  startled  sort  of  way. 
I  drew  careful  bead  upon  one  of  his  eyes 
so  that  I  would  not  spoil  his  skin. 

Then,  inch  by  inch,  I  lowered  my 
rifle,  and  at  this  movement  the  bear 
turned  slowly  and  ambled  off  among 
the  rocks.  I  shouted  for  Mose  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  him.  When  he  came 
I    told,  him    what    had    happened    and, 
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the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Between 
us  we  would  surely  get  our  bear. 

Alone  I  followed  the  tracks.  Mose 
had  scarcely  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  when,  three  hundred  yards  farther 
on,  I  came  cautiously  round  the  edge 
of  a  great  mass  of  rock.  Twenty  paces 
beyond  me  was  bruin!  He  had  found 
his  den,  a  great  crack  in  the  face  of  the 
wall  of  rock,  and  as  I  stepped  out  with 
my  rifle  to  my  shoulder  he  turned  slowly 
and  faced  me. 

Somehow,  deep  down  in  my  heart, 
I  have  an  unnatural  love  for  bears.  I 
have  often  thought  that  I  would  like  to 
have  a  bear  for  a  pet,  if  I  could  find  one 
that  would  be  kind  to  me.  Bruin 
looked  at  me  now  as  though  he  knew 
that  I  was  of  a  friendly  disposition.     He 


looking  at  me  in  a  dumb,  incredulous 
manner,  he  said,  simply,  "Hell!" 

"That  bear  gave  me  the  best  hunt  of 
my  life,  Mose,"  I  said.  "I  shall  re- 
member him  as  long  as  I  live.  Here's 
hoping  that  he  will  die  of  old  age !" 

I  can  picture  a  thousand  hunters 
laughing  at  me,  but  they  are  the  men 
who  have  never  experienced  the  true 
joys  of  the  wilderness.  I  count  it  the 
best  bear  hunt  of  my  life,  and  I  cannot 
dispossess  myself  of  the  idea  that  some- 
where away  back  in  his  brute  compre- 
hension of  things  Mr.  Bruin  still  bears 
a  memory  of  the  very  kind  gentleman 
whom  he  met  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Whitefish  Lake  country. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  ex- 
periences which  one  may  have  in  hunt- 
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ing  bears,  if  he  hunts  them  in  the  in- 
tensive sort  of  way,  and  the  more  one 
comes  to  know  bears  the  more  likely 
is  he  to  spend  consecutive  seasons  in 
pursuit  of  them.  Every  hunter  in  the 
big  wilderness  knows  that  bruin  is  very 
hungry  when  he  comes  out  of  his  den 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  that  for 
several  weeks  thereafter  he  has  a  difficult 
time  in  grubbing  out  a  livelihood  for 
himself. 

There  is  a  short  spell  of  famine  be- 
tween what  might,  be  called  "bud  and 
root  time"  and  "sucker  time,"  and  dur- 
ing these  famine  days  bruin  lives  on  a 
vegetarian  diet  and  waxes  thinner  and 
thinner  each  hour.  But  the  big  feast 
is  only  from  three  to  five  weeks  ahead 
of  him  and  he  prepares  himself  by  work- 
ing up  an  enormous  appetite.  The 
feast  begins  when  millions  of  suckers 
run  up  the  little  creeks  of  New  Ontario 
to  spawn,  and  to  be  present  at  one  of 
these  feasts  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  ex- 
perience worth  a  season  in  itself. 

Mrs.  Bear  Goes  Fishing 

To  be  with  the  bears  at  their  an- 
nual opening  spread  I  went  into  the 
Thunder  Bay  country  early  in  the 
spring,  and  in  company  with  Teddy 
Brown,  one  of  my  wilderness  com- 
panions, paddled  across  Whitefish  Lake 
and  about  six  miles  up  Sucker  Creek, 
where  we  camped  between  two  moun- 
tainous ridges,  with  pygmy  mountains 
stretching  away  for  miles  about  us. 
This  was  the  heart  of  Teddy's  bear- 
trapping  country,  but  for  two  seasons 
he  had  devoted  little  effort  to  hunting 
down  bruin  because  of  the  low  price 
paid  for  his  pelt.  In  his  own  words 
he  "was  saving  'em  until  prices 
jumped,"  and  so  we  were  pretty  con- 
fident of  royal  sport.  We  had  shot 
meat  farther  back,  and  in  ctop  cooked 
it  over  a  small  fire  built  once  a  day,  so 
there  was  neither  rifle  shot  nor  much 
smoke  to  spoil  our  chances. 

The  suckers  were  already  running. 
Within  two  days  after  our  arrival  the 
creek  was  literally  alive  with  them,  and 
wading  in  where  the  water  was  barely 
above  our  ankles  we  could  scoop  them 
out  by  the  handful.     On  the  third  day 


we  found  where  a  bear  had  feasted.  On 
the  fourth  day,  while  I  was  lazily  smok- 
ing a  pipe  in  camp  late  in  the  afternoon, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Teddy  motioning 
frantically  to  me  from  a  rock  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away.  Catching  up 
my  rifle  I  hurried  to  him. 

"There's  a  bear  just  come  over  the 
top  of  the  ridge!"  he  whispered.  "He's 
making  down  that  moose-run — straight 
for  the  creek!" 

We  quickly  concealed  ourselves 
among  the  rocks  and  waited.  A  few 
moments  later  we  heard  the  rattling  of 
stones  and  the  crackling  of  brush  low 
down  on  the  ridge,  and  after  that  there 
was  nothing  of  stealth  or  caution  in 
the  approach  of  the  bear.  She  came  out 
about  a  hundred  feet  below  us,  a  big, 
hungry  female,  and  close  behind  her 
followed  a  cub.  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  her  manner.  She  went  directly 
into  the  creek  and  began  throwing  out 
the  fish  in  a  most  scientific  way. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ac- 
tually seen  a  bear  at  work  in  a  stream 
and  I  could  not  restrain  giving  Teddy 
a  nudge  to  show  my  appreciation.  Mrs. 
Bruin  stood  in  about  eight  inches  of 
water.  Her  right  forepaw  she  would 
poise  just  above  the  surface,  and  some- 
times an  inch  or  so  under  the  surface, 
and  then  she  would  suddenly  plunge  it 
into  the  water,  bringing  out  her  fish 
two  times  out  of  three  and  flinging  it 
ashore  as  cleverly  as  a  man  might  have 
tossed  a  ball.  Several  times  I  noticed 
that  she  caught  two  fish  at  a  time. 

The  cub  began  eating  at  once,  but 
the  half-starved  mother  continued  at 
her  work  until  she  had  pulled  out  at 
least  fifty  of  the  spawn-filled  suckers, 
when  she  dashed  ashore  and  began 
crunching  down  the  fish  with  a  savage 
relish  that  we  could  hear  from  our 
hiding  place.  I  observed  that  the  cub 
was  satisfied  with  a  single  fish.  After 
its  meal  it  stretched  itself  out  upon  the 
stones,  for  all  the  world  like  a  big, 
good-natured  puppy,  and  with  a  great 
show  of  interest  watched  its  mother 
while  she  finished  most  of  the  others. 

When  Mrs.  Bruin  stopped  and  play- 
fully muzzled  her  cub  in  the  satisfaction 
of  a  full  stomach,  I  believed  that  the 
scene  was  about  at  an  end.     But  the 
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most  interesting  part  was  yet  to  come. 
Once  more  the  big  female  waded  into 
the  creek.  And  she  fished — fished  until 
I  was  convinced  that  she  was  bent  upon 
taking  every  sucker  out  of  the  creek. 
Teddy  nudged  me. 

'Ain't  that  sense?"  he  whispered. 
"She  knows  that  in  a  little  while  the 
suckers  will  run  back  into  the  lake,  so 
she's  laying  in  a  good  big  supply  for 
future  use.  She'll  catch  fish  all  along 
this  stream — if  we  let  her  go !  " 

"Which  we're  going  to  do,"  I  re- 
plied, and  I  saw  that  Teddy  was  pleased, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  most  humane  hunters 
that  I  have  ever  known. 

Mrs.  Bruin  fished  for  a  full  half 
hour,  while  her  cub  watched  her  from 
the  shore.  It  would  be  very  nice,  I  am 
quite  sure,  if  I  could  truthfully  give 
this  particular  bear  a  little  more  clever- 
ness than  she  really  possessed,  and  relate 
how  she  gathered  her  fish  in  a  pile,  cov- 
ered them  over  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  then  went  on  her  way  after  hiding 
her  treasure  from  other  wilderness  meat- 
eaters.  But  Mrs.  Bruin,  while  she  had 
been  intensely  interesting  to  me,  fell 
short  as  a  heroine  for  an  animal  story. 
She  did  not  possess  the  higher  mental  de- 
velopment that  is  necessary  to  popular 
fiction.  In  some  way  that  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  our  Nature  writers  her 


education  had  been  neglected.  For  after 
having  caught  her  fish  and  gorged  her- 
self upon  a  few  of  them,  she  paid  no 
more  attention  to  her  catch,  but  lum- 
bered off  into  the  brush. 

We  counted  sixty-seven  suckers 
among  the  rocks.  During  the  remainder 
of  our  stay  in  this  camp  the  smaller 
meat-eaters,  who  could  not  fish,  fed 
upon  them  and  carried  them  off,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  nothing  but 
bones  were  left.  The  bear  and  her  cub 
did  not  return.  Possibly  she  learned  of 
our  presence,  or  she  may  have  discovered 
other  fishing  pools  that  suited  her  better. 
The  day  after  her  catch  we  heard  three 
shots  at  least  two  miles  down  the  stream, 
and  perhaps  Teddy's  suggestion  that 
some  bear-hunter  got  Mrs.  Bruin  and 
her  cub  was  correct. 

I  might  describe  scores  of  incidents 
similar  to  those  I  have  given  to  prove 
the  greater  pleasures  which  may  be 
found  in  big  game  hunting.  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  present  an  argument  against 
the  act  of  killing,  for  that  is  what  one 
goes  into  the  wilderness  for,  but  I  do 
wish  to  show  that  along  with  the  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  of  killing  there 
are  other  pleasures  and  other  excitement 
if  one  hunts  in  the  right  way.  It  just 
happened  that  in  these  two  instances 
there  was  no  killing. 
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UR  stride  of  progress 
makes  the  Seven  League 
Boots  seem  as  an  in- 
fant's toddling  shoes. 
We  flutter  across  con- 
tinents, smoking  steam 
or  gasoline,  shoot  through  the  seven 
seas  in  projectiles  from  port  to  port,  or 
hoist  us  in  aeroplanes  to  fix  impertinent 
gaze  on  the  pygmy  stars.  The  univer- 
sal   passion    is    for    rapid    transit    and 


luxurious  ease.  We  go  so  fast  most  of 
us  never  arrive  anywhere,  and  we  enjoy 
so  many  luxuries  mere  comfort  has  be- 
come a  lost  art." 

The  two  of  us  were  standing  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  when  the  Tired  Busi- 
ness Man  quoted  something  like  the 
words  above.  He  remembered  them 
from  some  newspaper,  he  said.  Far 
below  trim  suburbs  were  laid  out,  sug- 
gesting a  kindergartner's  scheme.  Be- 
yond them  sprawled  the  Hackensack 
Meadows,  and  in  the  farther  distance, 
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glittering  in  sunshine,  rose  New  York's  Ten  minutes  later  our  path  had  led 

sky-line,  an  agglomeration  of  spire,  cu-  us  out  on  a  hillside  overlooking  a  val- 

pola,  and  hatbox  summits.  ley,     that    was    neither    wholly    suburb 

"Makes  me  think  of  a  picture  post-  nor  wholly  rural.     Houses  there  were, 

card,"  he  remarked.     "Come  on.    Let's  but  not  too  many  to  count;  and  there 

see  where  this  path  takes  us."  were  great  squares  of  red  earth  ribbed 

Here  our  jaunt  really  began,  though  with  the  plowshare  and  orchard  spots  of 

we   had    been   walking    for    two    hours  maidenly     whiteness     glowing     against 

at    city    men's    gait    through    suburban  green  fields. 

streets   and   occasional   barren   strips   of  "Some     class     to     this    country,     old 

country     that     had     degenerated     into  man,"  said  he  with  sudden  enthusiasm, 

"lots."  as  he  took  it  all  in  with  a  sweep  of  his 

Now  the  city  was  twenty  miles  arms  and  eyes.  "See  the  road  sneak- 
away — we  had  come  half  the  distance  ing  up  over  there  out  of  the  valley  and 
by  train — and  we  were  descending  this  climbing  way.  up  into  those  hills — d'  you 
side  of  the  ridge  in  a  foot-worn  path  see  those  hills?  Do  you?" 
cool  as  a  cellar,  so  thickly  was  it  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  this  side 
shrouded  with  shrubs  and  trees.  Oc-  of  the  world  was  walled  in  by  olive- 
casional  scared  birds  shivered  through  green  hills  that  seemed  ready  to  move 
the  branches  at  our  approach.  Again,  almost,  such  was  the  wave  of  their 
we  would  hear  them'  whistling  to  one  contour.  The  longer  I  looked  the  less 
another,  not  for  the  fun  of  it  apparent-  real  they  appeared.  I  told  him  they 
ly,  but  because  they  had  something  im-  were  so  perfect  they  reminded  me  of 
portant  to  say.  scenery  in  a  theater. 

Fallen  twigs  crackled  under  our  feet  "Scenery  in  a  theater !"  and  he 
and  leaves  like  fingers  swept  across  our  roared  with  laughter.  "You  poor 
faces  as  we  went  along,  turning  this  city-born  defective !  Why,  they're  all 
way  and  that  according  to  the  whims  trees  and  earth  and  rocks.  It's  funny, 
of  the  path.  We  came  to  a  small  clear-  though,  how  the  imitation  of  a  thing 
ing  in  which  lay  a  pool  of  black-brown  often  is  more  real  to  a  man's  mind  than 
water,  littered  with  deadwood  and  the  thing  itself.  I've  seen  people  strain- 
leaves,  the  refuse  of  the  forest.  Over-  ing  their  eyes  out  at  a  moving  picture 
head,  through  the  screen  of  vivid  spring  show  to  see  things  that  happen  every 
leafage,  we  had  glimpses  of  a  serene  day  in  the  streets  they  live  in.  . 
blue  sky  and  of  great  galleons  of  white  "We're  going  to  stop  somewhere  in 
cloud  sailing  in  majesty.  those  hills  to-night.      So  let's  sit   down 

"Wait  a  minute,"   cried  T.   B.   M.,  here  and  eat  our  sandwiches  where  we 

as  I  shall  call  him.     "D'  you  get  that  can     watch     them.     They     might     get 

smell  ?     All  these  green  things  and  the  away,  or  some  scene-shifters  might  rush 

dark,    damp    earth    breathing   new    life    in  and " 

under  the  sun.     Sure  it's  the  breath  of 

the    growing    things!     Don't    you    re-  II 

member  how  it  used  to  feel  in  your  bare 

feet — I  mean  the  first  time  of  the  sea-  We  ate  our  luncheon  and,  ruminat- 

son  you  could  take  off  your  shoes  and  ing,  stared  at  the  countryside.      It  was 

— WHAT?     You    were    born    in    the  not  a  sullen  silence — the   infirmity  pe- 

city!     Now,   that's   too   bad."  culiar   to   explorers — but   mute  wonder 

I  cited  an  observation  of  G.  K.  Ches-  before  the  opulence  of  color  and  the 
terton's  that  one  day  England  should  vastness  of  plainland  and  hill.  A  sky- 
be  so  covered  with  cities,  when  a  man  scraper  is  a  marvel,  however  familiar, 
saw  a  tree  or  a  clump  of  trees  he  but  it  is  a  marvel  like  an  enormous 
would  stop  and  stare  as  at  a  thing  ex-  village  flag  pole,  compared  to  hills  that 
traordinary.  climb    gradually   higher   and   higher   as 

"Oh,  by  that  time  I'll  be  a  tree  my-  far  as  one  can  see  and  end  on  a  lofty 

self,"    T.    B.    M.    returned    philosophi-  horizon  in  billows  blue  as  the  ocean, 

cally.  We    were    explorers,    it    should    be 


noted,  though  of 
the  most  amia- 
ble and  unambi- 
tious order.  Our 
scientific  equip- 
ment consisted 
of  a  camera,  a 
road  map,  and 
two  pairs  of 
greedy  eyes.  We 
wore  our  sec- 
ond-best clothes, 
and  our  toilet 
necessaries  were 
pocketed  in  rain 
coats  that  most 
of  the  time  were 
carried  on  the 
arm.  Instead  of 
hats  we  wore 
caps,  and  each 
had  a  heavy 
cane,  a  pipe,  and 
a  stock  of  tobac- 
co. We  did  not 
know  where  we 
should  find  our 
dinner,  or  un- 
der what  roof 
we  should  lie 
down  to  sleep 
that  night. 
Men  leading  of- 


BUILT    IN    I8I4,    WHICH    GAVE    US    A    CLEW 
TO    THE    AGE    OF    THE    SETTLEMENT. 


The  simplest 
way  to  go  to 
one  place  from 
another  is  by 
train ;  the  most 
luxurious  and 
exhilarating  by 
motor  car ;  but 
the  only  way  to 
go  anywhere 
you  will  and 
comfortably  ac- 
quire a  store  of 
new  ideas  and 
suggestions  is  by 
walking.  When 
one  walks,  one 
not  only  sees 
much,  but  has 
time  to  digest  all 
one  sees.  To 
look  at  the  coun- 
try from  a  train 
or  motor  car  is 
to  look  at  a 
moving  picture 
show  —  hun- 
dreds of  fleeting 
impressions 
rush  through 
the  mind  and 
few  are  memo- 
rable.   To  walk 


fice  lives,  methodized  from  day  to  day,    through  the  country  is  to  assist  at  a  co- 
in such  a  prospect  sniff  adventure.  lossal  drama-spectacle,  disclosing  the  age- 
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long  struggle  between  nature  and  human 
nature.  The  result  is  not  a  memory,  but 
an  experience,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  physical  profit  of  the  oldest-fashioned 
and  cheapest  exercise. 

In  all  other  sports,  indulged  in  pri- 
marily to  distract  the  mind,  the  motive 
is  the  same  as  that  which  keeps  us  going 
in  our  work.  We  compete  for  scores 
and  records.  Our  business  is  a  com- 
petitive game  and  our  games  are  a  com- 
petitive business.  Some  even  have  made 
walking  a  business,  because  they  could 
succeed  at  no  other,  and  a  man  must 
do  as  he  can.  Such  walkers  become 
machines  of  leg  and  lung  power.  They 
are  servants  of  the  sport,  not  masters, 
as  all  champions  are  servants.  The 
true  amateur  in  walking,  however,  is  by 
far  a  greater  man.  He  is  conjointly 
adventurer,  explorer,  student,  tramp, 
and  philosopher. 

The  compound  is.  so  cunningly  inter- 
mixed that  he  still  returns  to  take  care 
of  his  job  and  fulfill  his  obligations  to 
society.  Nor  does  he  ever  become  a 
newspaper  hero,  which  means  corrosion 
of  the  moral  marrow,  whether  he  be  a 
millionaire,  or  the  milkman  who  cap- 
tures a  burglar  by  blinding  him  with  a 
quart  of  certified  cream.  We  had  no 
fear  of  publicity  unless  we  should  be 
run  down.     Then  it  would  not  matter. 

Our  precaution,  nevertheless,  had 
been  to  set  out  on  an  early  weekday, 
when  the  hordes  of  motorists  are  busy 
making  money  to  keep  their  machines 
going.  Besides,  Sundays  and  holidays 
are  ill-chosen  for  walking.  The  course 
of  life  on  these  days  is.  exceptional,  not 
usual,  and  we  wished  to  see  the  wheels 
going  round.  It  is  a  mean  thought, 
maybe,  yet  undeniable,  that  to  be 
free  and  at  ease  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  toiling  gives  one  the  feel- 
ing of  having  greater  command  over 
one's  life  than  one's  neighbor. 

This  is  the  only  taint  of  the  compet- 
itive habit  that  marred  us.  Whether 
T.  B.  M.  said  it,  or  I,  doesn't  matter. 
We  both  thought  it  when  the  first 
mortals  we  met  on  the  turnpike  were 
roadmenders.  They  glanced  up  at  us 
in  inquiry,  then  amazement.  We  were 
strangers  evidently,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing queer  about  us,  as  far  as  we  knew. 


The  look  they  gave  us  was  akin  to 
that  city  men  give  each  other  when 
they  meet  at  night  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  flathouse  they  have  both  lived  in 
for  five  years.  It  was  not  hospitable, 
it  was  hardly  doubting;  it  was  merely 
a  scrutiny.  We  passed  and  they  did 
not  ask  us  whither  we  were  going, 
though  I  at  least  was  all  ready  to  an- 
swer. 

"Nothing  private  about  this  road,  is 
there?"  I  asked  T.  B.  M. 

"They  were  expecting  us  to  say 
'hello'/'  he  replied.  "That's  why  they 
stared.  In  the  city  if  a  man  you  don't 
know  greets  you,  you  look  for  a  police- 
man.     It's    different    here." 

It  seemed  to  me  he  said  "here"  as 
though  he  belonged  to  the  place. 

We  padded  along  at  an  easy  pace. 
The  sun  was  high  and  hot  and  we  were 
feeling  the  first  fatigue.  Houses  were 
few  and  far  between,  when  suddenly 
by  the  roadside  in  a  thickly  wooded  hol- 
low we  came  upon  the  skeleton.  That's 
what  the  ruined  house  brought  to  my 
mind  at  sight.     T.  B.  M.  said  curtly: 

"That  means  the  end  of  the  game 
for  somebody." 

Wind,  sun,  rain,  and  snow  with  the 
wear  of  years  had  seared  the  building 
with  a  tone  of  gray  decay.  The  chim- 
neys stood  staggering,  and  the  shingles,, 
shriveling  on  the  roof,  were  falling 
away  like  bits  of  dry  skin.  Behind  the 
house  stood  the  roof  frame  and  side 
walls  of  a  barn,  with  a  hay  wagon,  al- 
most hidden  in  vivid  tall  grass  and  lux- 
uriant weeds.  The  same  growth  flour- 
ished blithely  all  about  the  house,  nod- 
ding at  the  lifeless  windows,  covering 
the  walk,  and  creeping  up  to  the  porch. 
In  the  corner  of  the  doorway  the  wind 
had  piled  dead  leaves,  and  the  door  it- 
self hung  wide  open,  revealing  vacancy. 
It  was  like  a  sightless  eye. 

But  trees  were  growing  ever  taller 
and  broader  above  it  as  if  to  conceal 
the  house.  When  finally  it  should  col- 
lapse into  a  heap,  these  same  busy 
grasses  and  weeds  would  hide  the 
mound,  and  the  trees,  casting  kindly 
shade,  would  tempt  a  new  settler. 

A  short  distance  farther  on  we  left 
the  macadam  and  crossed  country  on  a 
dirt  wagon  track.     T.  B.   M.  said  we 


had  to  do  this  to 
reach  the  hills. 
I  felt  I  had 
proved  him 
wrong  by  the 
map,  or  at  least 
only  half  right, 
but  yielded  to 
what  I  called  his 
superior  coun- 
try birth  and 
breeding.  We 
approached  an 
Italian  settle- 
ment of  not 
more  than  eight 
houses  and  not 
less  than  twenty 
dogs.  Six  dogs 
were  loose  and 
came  running 
and  barking  to- 
ward us.  The 
others  were  tied 
and  yelped  from 
their  yards. 

''Do  you 
think,"  I  asked 
him,  taking  a 
firmer  grip  on 
my  cane,  "that 
the  dogs  that  are 
loose  bark  and 
don't  bite,  or  the  ones 
kind? 


THE    WIND    SPRINKLED    THE    MOUNDS    WITH 
THE    PETALS    OF    APPLE    BLOSSOMS. 


pened  to  tie  up 
the  wrong  ones 
just  the  day  we 
came  out  here." 

"Let's  ask  the 
dogs,"  he  said, 
as  they  came 
within  three  feet 
of  us. 

He  whistled 
seductively  and 
began  to  address 
them  by  any  dog 
name  he  could 
think  of.  They 
spread  about  us 
and  smelled  at 
our  heels  for  a 
few  steps,  then 
stood  and  kept 
observing  eyes 
on  us  as  we  con- 
tinued on  our 
way. 

' '  A  good 
dog,"  he  enlight- 
ened me,  "minds 
his  own  busi- 
ness. He'll  nev- 
er bother  you, 
if  you  mind 
yours." 

"But     if     he 


tied  up  are  that    should  think  you  are  his  business?" 
Supposing,  by  mistake,  they  hap-         "He  does  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
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he  stops.     If  a  man  did  the  same  he'd  lived.     We    learned    that    less    than    a 

save  himself  lots  of  trouble."  mile  farther  on  we  should  find  a  good 

"I'll  remember  that,"  I  said,  bran-  hotel.  Here  we  had  an  excellent  din- 
dishing  my  cane,  "and  you  see  that  the  ner  and  went  to  bed  at  the  children's 
dogs  remember  it  too."  hour.     The  rain  drummed  on  the  roof 

When  we  came  again  upon  a  turn-  of     the    veranda    and     gusts    of   wind 

pike  we  were  feeling  harder  and  breath-  wrenched    the    boughs    of    huge    trees 

ing  better  than   at  any  time  since  set-  grouped    like    elders    in    front    of    the 

ting  out.     All    the    afternoon    we    kept  house.     For  all  that,  the  world  seemed 

going — through    villages    where    every  strangely  still   to   ears   that  missed   the 

passerby  stared  at  us,   or  we  caught  a  never-ending  noise  of  the  city, 
glimpse  of  a  curious,  guessing  woman's 
face  at  a  window.    Children  would  halt 

in    their    play    and    lift    up    astonished  III 
eyes.     Or  we   found  ourselves  in   long 

reaches   of   green   country,    that   got   to  Some  one  has  said  it  doesn't  matter 

seem  lonely  and  remote  as  evening  came  whom  you  marry,  you'll  find  within  a 

furtively  upon  the  land.  month  that  you  have  married  a  wholly 

Now  the  men  were  returning  home  different  person.  Putting  up  in  a 
from  work.  Women  appeared  on  strange  village  at  nightfall  is  like  get- 
porches  to  meet  them  and  would  stop  ting  married  in  so  far  that  next  morn- 
in  their  greeting  to  glance  at  the  Strang-  ing  you  wake  in  a  wholly  different 
ers  in  the  road.  To  some  men,  who  place.  Fortified  with  a  breakfast  we 
were  near,  we  nodded.  With  others  should  have  considered  a  luncheon  on 
we  merely  exchanged  looks — they  won-  other  days,  we  were  on  the  road  again 
dering  what  of  us  and  we  wondering  at  a  quarter  before  eight.  All  trace 
what  of  them.  A  boy  about  four,  of  the  rain  had  disappeared,  except  that 
togged  in  warlike  Indian  regalia,  ap-  the  green  of  the  land  looked  richer  and 
peared  in   our  path.     As  we  came  to-  warmer. 

gether,  he  gazed  at  us  with  awe,  for  all  This  place  was  the  most  substantial 

his  ferocious  feathers  and  tin  rifle.     We  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  immediate 

passed  and  did  not  run  him  down,  or  suburbs  of   New  York.     Fitted  snugly 

kidnap  the  three  feet  of  savagery.     In  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of 

a  moment  or  two  we  turned  and  saw  the  hills  we  were  gradually  climbing,  it 

him  standing  in  the  road,  looking  after  had   grown   through   a  long  stretch   of 

us,  spellbound.  years  from  being  a  farming  community 

"I'll  bet  he  goes  home  and  tells  his  simply  to  be  a  neighborhood  of  hand- 
mother  he  saw  two  gipsies,  or  tramps."  some  country  houses.     There  were  com- 

The   little   Indian   boy   was   the   last  muters  even   this   far   out,   and   we   all 

person  we  saw  for   a  long  time.     We  know  how  the  tribe  of   the  commuter 

were  now  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  doth  increase.     T.  B.  M.  said  it  is  im- 

the  big  hills,  which  by  way  of  welcome  possible  to  escape  commuters,  no  matter 

sent  swiftly  down  a  cold,  fine  wind  that  where  you  go.     He   knew  people  who 

promised  rain.     We  buttoned  our  jack-  commuted     between     New     York     and 

ets  and  walked  faster.     There  was  no  Chicago. 

sign  of  a  house  ahead,  but  we  were  de-  One  of  the  houses  here  we  decided  to 

termined  not  to  go  back  on  our  tracks  be  good  enough  for  every  man,  whether 

to  find  food  and  lodging  for  the  night,  clerk  or  millionaire.     We  took   a  pic- 

We   consulted   the   map   to   find   the  ture  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are 

whereabouts  of  the  nearest  railway  sta-  buying  or  building,  or  who  may  buy  or 

tion,   which   stood   on   a   single  line   of  build.     Everyman's  House    would    suit 

track   and   was   not   much   bigger   than  any  clerk  we  knew,  and  any  millionaire 

two  trunks.     There  was  no  one  in  the  could  afford  it.     If  it  were  only  within 

station,  but  a  path  from  it  took  us  to  a  our   power,   we   reasoned,   to   have   any 

house  about  fifty  feet  away,  in  which,  clerk  afford  it  and  have  it  suit  any  mil- 

as   we   had    judged,    the    station    agent  lionaire,  we  should  have  come  nearer  a 
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solution  of  one  economic  problem  than 
most  ex-tant  reformers. 

In  this  township,  too,  we  found  a 
Reformed  Church,  built  in  18 14,  which 
gave  us  a  clew  to  the  probable  age  of 
the  settlement,  and  a  building  that  T. 
B.  M.  said  was  a  model  for  a  small 
factory  in  the  country.  The  shape  of 
the  structure  and  the  dull  warm  red 
with  which  it  was  painted  made  one 
think  of  a  Noah's  ark  from  Nuremberg. 
It  stood  against  the  shoulder  of  a  ridge, 
crested  with  pointed  cedar  trees,  that 
leaned  in  the  wind,  like  the  pikes  of  a 
phantom  army  on  the  march. 

We  were  moving  among  the  human 
machinery  just  getting  under  way  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Carters  creaked 
along  the  road  in  heavy  wagons,  farm- 
ers and  canvassers  trotted  by  in  bug- 
gies, children,  fresh-washed  and  fresh- 
clothed,  trooped  to  school.  House- 
wives at  their  doors  conferred  with 
butcher,  grocer,  and  baker.  Are  there 
any  conversations  more  meritedly  sol- 
emn and  pondered  than  these?  Shall 
she  have  beef  or  mutton,  peas  or  beans, 
bread  or  rolls,  and  maybe  some  cake, 
even  if  it  is  only  Tuesday.  Arbitration 
delegates  at  The  Hague  cannot  wear  an 
expression  of  more  deliberation  and 
concern. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  went  through 
several  embryonic  towns,  whose  reason 
for  being  was  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est at  the  spot,  and  whose  houses  were 
laid  along  with  the  regularity  of  pack- 
ing cases  on  a  city  sidewalk.  Present- 
ly, almost  before  we  were  aware,  these 
ready-made  towns  were  far  behind  us 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  close  touch 
with  the  pageant  of  the  hills.  We  were 
walking  now  in  a  new  world,  fresh  and 
unspoiled  as  though  it  had  been  made 
the  day  before.  Gazing  over  the  valley 
we  could  see  two,  three,  perhaps  four 
farmhouses  and  barns,  but  they  were 
so  far  away  from  one  another  and  so 
tiny  against  the  Goliath  build  of  the 
mountains  it  was  difficult  not  to  think 
them  make-believe. 

Troops  of  little  cedars,  standing  here 
and  there  on  a  low  roll  of  ground,  had 
the  mute  pathos  of  a  boy's  soldiers. 
And  the  stream  whose  contentious  mur- 
mur had  been  leading  us  on  the  better 


part  of  the  morning,  now  tuned  its 
notes  more  musically  and  coiled  be- 
fore us,  an  arabesque  in  silver. 

Save  for  this  the  only  sound  was  the 
whistle  of  a  bird,  flying  across  the  sky 
hurriedly  as  if  it  had  no  time  to  waste. 
We  came  upon  a  graveyard,  not  bigger 
than  a  city  lot,  in  this  quietest  of  spots, 
and  stopped  to  read  the  names  on  the 
stones.  Only  the  members  of  two  or 
three  families  rested  here,  and  nearly 
all  had  lived  to  be  very  old.  Two  ap- 
ple trees  stood  at  either  side  of  it  and 
the  wind  sprinkled  the  mounds  with 
the  petals  of  their  blossoms. 

We  must  have  been  walking  about 
five  miles,  and  saw  no  human  being,  no 
horse,  no  cow,  not  even  a  dog.  The 
land  seemed  fertile,  but  little  or  none 
of  it  was  under  cultivation.  At  length 
we  reached  a  crossroads.  Three  houses 
stood  in  a  rough  triangle  and  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  hillside  stood  a  small 
frame  building  which  we  knew  to  be  a 
school,  by  the  flag  flying  in  front  of  it. 

A  woman  was  sitting  on  the  stone 
doorstep  of  one  of  the  houses.  She 
wore  a  gingham  dress,  a  blue  apron, 
and  a  dark  blue  sunbonnet.  Her  elbows 
were  on  her  knees  and  her  sharp 
face  rested  in  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  stare,  as  if  she 
were  wrestling  with  some  problem. 
She  gave  no  sign  of  being  conscious  of 
our  passing,  though  we  looked  straight 
at  her.  She  was  like  a  portrait  after 
Rembrandt,  and  while  we  should  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  recognize  her  if  we 
saw  her  again,  the  inscrutability  of  that 
face,  half-shadowed  in  the  bonnet,  is 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

"By  George,"  said  T.  B.  M.  when 
we  were  at  a  safe  distance  from  her,  "a 
woman  must  get  lonely  out  here,  no 
matter  how  used  she  is  to  it.  I  suppose 
she's  just  got  through  dinner  and  is 
taking  the  air  before  beginning  to  wash 
the  dishes." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  I'd  like  to  know 
what  she's  thinking  about." 

"Oh,"  he  replied  promptly,  "about 
what  she'll  have  for  supper,  or  what 
work  she'll  do  after  the  dishes.  My 
wife  says  that  a  woman  hasn't  got  time 
to  think  of  anything  but  work,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  help  she  has.     The  more 
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help,  the  more  work.  I  tell  her  that's 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  her  right. 
You  see,  women  work  just  naturally. 
If  they're  not  working  all  the  time, 
they  get  sick,  or  get  in  trouble. 

"Look  back  through  the  history  of 
the.  race.  Did  men  ever  do  anything, 
except  loaf  and  smoke,  unless  they  had 
to.  The  ancient  man  would  go  out 
and  kill  something  for  supper  and  he 
didn't  do  anything  else  until  provisions 
ran  low.  That  is,  he  didn't  do  any 
real  work.  He'd  go  hunting  just  for 
the  fun  of  it,  and  when  he  got  tired 
having  fun  he'd  rest.  The  business 
man  to-day  works  just  as  long  as  he 
has  to,  and  then  he  rests. 

"A  woman  never  rests.  She  works 
even  when  she  goes  on  a  vacation.  I 
tell  my  wife,  when  I  want  to  annoy 
her,  that  a  woman  can't  rest,  because 
she  can't  think.  Consequently  the  only 
thing  she  can  do  is  work." 

"What  does  she  say?" 

"  She  says  if  it  wasn't  for  women 
men  would  think  so  hard  and  con- 
tinuously that  we'd  still  be  living  in 
caves  and  never  would  have  heard  of  a 
finger  bowl.  Anything  any  man  ever 
did,  she  says,  he  did  for  a  woman. 
Even  to  making  him  believe  he  wants 
to  marry  her,  I  say.  Then  she  tells  me 
I'm  always  turning  everything  into  a 
joke.  Who  says  women  have  no  sense 
of  humor?" 


IV 


At  half  past  twelve  we  sat  down  by 
the  roadside  for  the  first  time  since  set- 
ting out  that  morning.  We  had  left  the 
houses  at  the  corners  far  behind,  and 
had  come  to  a  region  where  we  could 
throw  a  stone  into  thick  and  endless 
woods  on  any  side. 

We  were  very  hungry.  The  pros- 
pect of  finding  no  place  to  get  food 
made  us  feel  we  understood  starvation 
as  far  as  luncheon  was  concerned  any- 
way. Then  our  feet  were  beginning  to 
be  sore.  Somehow  that  makes  a  man 
hungrier  still. 

We  were  not  loth  to  admit  to  each 
other  that  we  were  hungry,  but  the 
confession  of  sore  feet  did  not  come  out 
till  we  had  talked  a  good  deal.     It  was 


I  who  volunteered  it,  because  it  seemed 
only  fair.  He  had  been  telling  me  all 
about  his  wife. 

They  had  been  separated  almost  two 
days  now,  and  he  was  showing  he  had 
not  forgotten  her.  Whatever  he  said 
about  women  didn't  apply  to  her.  You 
soon  learn  that  when  you  hear  a  mar- 
ried man  talk  who  is  happy  as  well  as 
seasoned.  All  women  have  the  same 
deficient  nature.  His  wife  is  an  ex- 
ception. He  doesn't  tell  you  this  in 
crude  words.  You  are  clever  enough 
to  infer  it. 

I  felt  he  deserved  my  confidence  and 
I  told  him  my  feet  were  sore.  He 
looked  sheepish  and  said  his  right  foot 
had  been  acting  strangely  ever  since  ten 
o'clock.  We  decided,  then,  that  while 
we  could  go  on  walking  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  we  would  do  better  to  make 
for  the  railroad  so  that  we  should  be 
back  in  New  York  that  night  and  on 
hand  for  business  in  the  morning. 

"Even  if  we  don't  find  somewhere  to 
eat?"  I  asked. 

"You  can't  stand  any  hardship,  can 
you?"  he  said,  getting  on  his  feet  creak- 
ishly. 

We  started  again  at  a  brisk  pace,  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  walk 
fast  when  your  legs  begin  to  be  stiff. 
Within  the  hour  we  came  upon  signs  of 
a  sparse  settlement  in  a  wooded  hollow. 

Behind  the  first  house  we  saw  a  man 
and  woman  studying  intently  some  ob- 
ject the  man  had.  As  soon  as  they 
caught  sight  of  us  the  woman  walked 
into  the  house  quickly  and  the  man 
went  down  toward  the  barn.  As  we 
passed  the  house,  we  saw  the  woman's 
pale  face  peering  at  us  from  behind  a 
smutted  window  pane. 

"If  they  were  Italians,"  said  T.  B. 
M.,  "I  should  say  they  were  making 
up  the  list  for  a  Black  Hand  party 
from  the  way  they  act.  But  they're 
Polacks.  I  guess  they're  just  shy  of 
human  beings." 

When  at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
road  hotel,  we  wanted  food  so  badly 
that  we  walked  right  up  to  the  door  in 
the  face  of  five  or  six  unpedigreed  dogs 
that  barked  and  yelped  as  they  rushed 
toward  us. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  T.   B.   M.  said, 
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between  his  teeth,  "or  I'll  eat  you.  I 
mean  it,  too.  Don't  I?"  and  he 
looked  at  me  as  witness. 

Two  or  three  girls,  daughters  of  the 
landlady,  called  the  dogs  off  and  we 
ascertained  presently  that  we  could 
have  luncheon,  but  should  have  to  wait 
until  it  was  cooked. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  about  any 
hotel  that  you  feel  before  you  are  in- 
side the  door  five  minutes.  It  is  either 
attractive  or  repellent,  no  matter  what 
the  charges  or  the  style  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  small  houses  it  radiates  to 
you  directly  from  the  host  or  hostess 
and  in  big  hotels  from  the  proprietor 
through  his  aides.  In  this  place  we 
were  at  home  immediately.  While  the 
mother  and  her  daughters  bustled  and 
chattered  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining  room,  we  sat  outside  and  talked 
with  a  man  employed  in  an  iron  mine 
near  by. 

He  was  not  working  that  day,  though 
he  didn't  tell  us  why,  but  he  did  say 
that  he  worked  as  little  as  he  could. 

"They  don't  work  you  hard  over 
there,"  he  told  us.  "The  hours  ain't 
bad,  and  they  don't  drive  you.  They 
couldn't  afford  to  do  it.  Yes,  I  belong 
to  the  Union.     I  see  a  good  life." 

T.  B.  M.  tried  to  give  him  some  no- 
tion of  the  high  pressure  under  which 
every  man  works,  whether  he  be  boss 
or  laborer,  on  construction  work  in  big 
cities.  It  came  to  the  man  as  some- 
what of  a  revelation.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  we  had  met  a  work- 
ingman  who  said  his  work  was  easy. 
It  was  worth  remembering.  Then  he 
began  to  inform  us  about  the  splendid 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  vicinity. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the 
rural  free  delivery  wagon  stopped  at 
the  door.  The  whole  family  ran  out, 
alert,  expectant.  The  driver  grinned 
all  over  his  round  face.  One  of  the 
girls  got  a  picture  post  card  from  HIM. 
Her  stifled  cry  of  joy  at  sight  of  it 
inspired  T.  B.  M.  to  say  to  me: 

"Isn't  it  great  to  see  people  happy?" 

She  slipped  away  into  the  hall  to 
read  it  all  by  herself,  but  her  sister 
went  breathlessly  after  her,  asking: 
"What  does  he  say?  What  does  he 
say?" 


We  had  an  excellent  luncheon — 
plenty  of  good  plain  food  and  the  spirit 
of  a  kindly,  bustling  hostess.  When 
we  had  finished  we  asked  if  we  might 
take  a  picture  of  the  family.  The  girls 
skipped  upstairs  to  change  their  dresses 
that  they  might  look  their  best.  When 
they  returned  inside  of  ten  minutes, 
each  of  them  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  hurried  application  of  face 
powder. 

In  a  little  while  we  were  on  our 
way  again  and  T.  B.  M.  said: 

"D'you  notice  the  powder?  And  we 
thought  we  were  in  the  wilds  of  the 
mountains."  A  pause.  "  Are  n't 
women  wonderful?" 

We  had  forgotten  about  sore  feet 
and  walked  with  new  energy.  Occa- 
sional farmhouses  we  saw,  but  they 
were  set  back  far  from  the  road  and 
nestled  among  trees.  The  hills  rose 
close  to  us  on  every  side,  thickly  tufted 
with  trees  of  varying  tones  of  green. 

The  afternoon  was  well  worn  away 
when  we  reached  the  railway  station  at 
which  our  walking  ended.  We  found 
we  had  twenty  minutes  to  wait  and  met 
a  man  who  had  been  waiting  there  since 
eleven  that  morning.  He  called  the 
place  a  "hole"  and  what  he  said  of  it 
in  two  swift  sentences  could  only  be 
printed  in  dashes. 

We  gave  him  no  further  opening  for 
conversation,  nor  did  he  appear  to  de- 
sire any,  but  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  like  something  in  a  cage. 

Just  before  the  train  arrived,  an  old 
native  drove  alongside  in  a  surrey  and 
began  to  talk  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  were  waiting.  The  woman  said 
she  had  been  to  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  had  not  lived  here  since  her 
marriage. 

"I  don't  know  you,"  the  ancient 
shrilled  in  his  quavering  voice,  "but  I 
know  who  you  are.  I'm  one  of  the  old 
boys.  I  was  seventy-nine  last  Novem- 
ber. My  sister  was  eighty-three.  She 
died  in  March,  an'  she  gave  a  present 
of  seventy-five  dollars  to  each  of  my 
children  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars to  me.  She  didn't  have  any  chil- 
dren.    Now  wasn't  that  nice?" 

"What  beautiful  resignation!"  T.  B. 
M.  whispered  to  me  as  we  got  aboard. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF   PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 

GARTH  PEVENSEY,  representative  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  on  a  trip  into  the 
Northwest,  meets  a  young  lady  in  a  restaurant  at  Prince  George  who  piques  his 
curiosity.  Later  he  obtains  permission  from  his  newspaper  to  accompany  the  Bishop 
of  Miwasa  on  a  tour  over  his  wilderness  diocese.  As  he  is  preparing  for  the  journey,  a 
request  comes  that  he  should  call  upon  a  Mrs.  Mabyn  at  another  hotel.  There  he  sees 
again  the  girl  of  the  restaurant  and  learns  that  she  wishes  to  go  into  the  wilderness  on  some 
mysterious  errand  and  desires  him  to  take  her  under  his  charge  until  she  can  join  the  Bishop 
at  Miwasa  Landing.  On  the  way  to  the  landing,  Nick  Grylls,  a  notorious  and  powerful 
"free-trader"  of  the  district,  is  attracted  to  Natalie,  the  young  lady.  Garth  resents  his  over- 
tures and  Grylls  sets  himself  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Garth.  At  the  Landing  Natalie  has 
further  encounter  with  Nick  Grylls,  in  which  the  latter  is  much  worsted.  She  and  Garth 
start  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat.  On  the  way  Natalie  tells  the  reason  for  her  trip  into 
the  wilderness.  She  was  married  in  a  burst  of  girlish  folly  to  Herbert  Mabyn,  a  ne'er-do- 
well,  who  went  straight  from  church  to  train  to  make  a  home  in  the  Northwest.  As  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him  in  weeks  Natalie  was  now  on  her  way  to  find  and  reclaim  him. 
The  steamboat  runs  aground  and  Garth  and  Natalie  continue  their  journey  in  a  half-breed's 
wagon.  They  miss  the  Bishop  again  and  buy  a  boat  for  the  trip  up  the  river.  At  Caribou 
Lake  they  meet  a  white  boy  who  gives  Natalie  his  shack.  While  resting  there  a  York  boat 
comes  up  the  river  manned  by  half-breeds.  Garth  and  Natalie  decide  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney on  this  boat  and  Charley  insists  on  going  with  them.  The  breed  captain  of  the  boat 
crew  attempts  to  delay  them  as  much  as  possible  and  Garth  finally  takes  command.  Grylls 
overtakes  them  and  in  a  storm  on  the  lake  attacks  Garth.  The  latter  overcomes  him  and 
leaves  him  on  shore  to  make  his  way  out  as  best  he  can. 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Ninety-mile  Portage 


=^HE  Settlement  is  upward 
of  three  miles  from 
Grier's  Point.  Avoiding 
the  houses  for  the  pres- 
ent, Garth  pitched  his 
camp  outside,  well  off 
the  trail.  The  first  thing  they  learned 
was  that  the  Bishop  had  gone  on.  This 
time  they  were  not  surprised ;  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fatality  in  it.  The  old 
problem  confronted   Garth  anew. 

"I  think  you  should  wait  here,"  he 
suggested  to  Natalie,  "and  let  me  ride 
on  for  you." 

Natalie,  as  she  always  did  when  this 
question  was  brought  up,  merely  looked 
obstinate. 

"It  is  likely  we  will  miss  him  again  at 
the  Crossing,"  Garth  went  on,  "and  I 
have  learned  there  are  only  one  or  two 
cabins  there  and  no  white  woman.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  you." 


Natalie's  silence  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement. 

"But  here,"  he  urged,  "you  could  stay 
with  the  wife  of  the  inspector  of  the 
mounted  police  while  I  go  on  and  bring 
Mabyn  back  to  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  should  put  yourself  in  his  hands." 

"He  would  not  come  with  you,"  she 
said  evasively. 

"I  promise  to  bring  him,"  said  Garth 
determinedly,  "if  he  is  alive." 

"No!"  she  said  with  manifest  agita- 
tion.    "That  is  another  reason !" 

"What  is?"  he  asked  mystified. 

"I — I  could  not  have  any  trouble  be- 
tween you,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"But  I  promise  to  bring  him  safely," 
he  said  doggedly. 

She  still  shook  her  head. 

"I  will  go  to  the  wife  of  the  inspec- 
tor," said  Garth — "a  woman  in  such  a 
position  is  sure  to  be  the  right  sort — 
and  I  will  explain  our  position  frankly. 
She  will  be  glad  to  take  you  in!" 

Natalie  shot  an  odd  glance  at  him. 
"I  will  not  let  you,"  she  said  quickly. 
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"But  why?" 

"The  risk  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  refusal  is  too 
great,"  she  said.  "I  do  not 
doubt  she  is  a  good  wom- 
an;  I'm  sure  she  rises  splen- 
didly to  all  the  demands  of 
her  position  up  here.  But 
she  has  a  position  to  main- 
tain you  see ;  no  doubt  she 
is  bringing  up  girls.  And 
me!"  Natalie  turned  away 
her  head.  "Consider  how 
extraordinary  the  story 
sounds!  Only  one  woman 
in  a  thousand  would  be- 
lieve." 

Garth  turned  a  distressed 
face  to  her.  "I  have  not 
taken  care  of  you  proper- 
ly," he  cried  remorsefully. 

Natalie  veiled  her  eyes 
and  her  hand  stole  to  her 
breast.  "Let  us  not  talk 
about  that,"  she  murmured 
unevenly. 

Garth  was  perplexed  and 
silent. 

Natalie  recovered  herself 
presently  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  misty  shine  in  her 
eyes.  "Why  do  you  wor- 
ry?" she  asked.     "We're  a 


thousand  times  better  off 
than  we  were  yesterday,  for 
you  have  laid  our  enemy  by 
the  heels!  Why  mayn't  I 
go  on  with  you  just  the 
same  as  before?  I  cannot 
trust  any  one  but  you!" 

How  was  Garth  to  resist 
such  an  appeal?  Besides, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

He  might  have  lodged  a  complaint 
against  Nick  Grylls  at  the  barracks,  but 
any  investigation  would  have  seriously 
delayed  their  journey,  and  a  greater 
reason  against  it  was  his  care  for  Na- 
talie' s  good  name.  It  was  intolerable 
to  him  that  the  dear  circumstances  of 
their  journey  together  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  the  common  gossip  of  the 
North.  It  was  better  to  let  those  who 
saw  Natalie  on  the  trail  speculate  as 
they  chose,  rather  than  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  put  their  own  coarse  con- 
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AH  !    G'LONG    WITH    YOU,  TOM    LILLYWHITE  ! 
you'd   'a'    BEEN   DEAD    LONG   AGO 

IF    YOU    HAD    MONEY  !  " 


struction  upon  the  truth.  He  was  well 
assured  Nick  Grylls  would  say  nothing. 
For  the  same  reason  he  decided  to 
avoid  the  settlement  altogether.  The 
two  of  them  remained  close  in  camp  and 
Charley  was  despatched  to  purchase 
ponies  and  saddles  and  what  was  need- 
ful to  replenish  their  stores.  He  re- 
turned with  all  they  required  and  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  instructed  Garth  how 
to  pack  the  ponies  and  "throw"  the  im- 
movable diamond  hitch.  Natalie  in  the 
meantime  constructed  a  divided  skirt  for 
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herself,  since  side  saddles  are  unknown 
in  the  North. 

Their  route  now  lay  over  the  ninety- 
mile  portage  to  Spirit  River  Crossing. 
The  road,  Garth  learned,  was  straight 
and,  for  the  North,  well  traveled. 
There  were  no  forks  or  cross  trails, 
hence  no  possibility  of  their  missing  the 
way.  They  set  off  before  daybreak 
next  morning.  The  parting  with  Char- 
ley was  a  wrench  all  around,  but  Garth 
was  firm  in  insisting  that  the  boy  must 
go  back  and  put  up  his  hay.  In  the 
North  it  is  only  too  easy  to  drop  one's 
tools  and  start  off  on  a  jaunt.  Charley 
bade  them  an  abrupt  good-by  and  bustled 
away  to  hide  his  tears. 

In  the  mystical  gloom  which,  in 
northern  latitudes,  precedes  the  summer 
dawn,  Garth  and  Natalie,  each  leading 
a  pack  pony,  rode  through  the  settlement 
which  straggled  for  several  miles  around 
the  shore  of  Moose  Bay,  a  wide,  shal- 
low arm  of  the  lake,  once  navigable,  but 
now  given  over  to  the  wild  fowl.  The 
shacks  were  infinitely  various,  for  in  a 
land  where  every  man  builds  for  him- 
self, a  house  quaintly  expresses  the  char- 
acter of  its  owner.  But  one  thing  was 
common  to  all ;  no  one  wasted  any  orna- 
ment on  his  dwelling  and  in  the  luxur- 
iant greenness  of  the  northern  summer, 
the  grim,  solid  little  houses  were  a  re- 
minder of  the  coming  cold.  Natalie 
shivered  at  the  aspect  presented  by  the 
bare,  huddling  settlement  before  the 
dawn. 

Later  in  the  day  they  passed  the  long, 
gradual  climb  over  the  height  of  land 
separating  the  great  watersheds  of  the 
Miwasa  and  the  Spirit.  On  the  other 
side  they  came  to  a  flat  country  of  the 
same  general  character  all  the  way. 

The  riders,  finding  they  could  safely 
leave  the  packhorses  to  follow,  had  rid- 
den ahead  to  spy  out  grass  and  water 
for  the  noon  spell.  They  were  walking 
their  horses  over  the  turf  bordering  the 
trail,  when  suddenly  from  among  the 
trees  came  with  startling  distinctness, 
the  sound  of  a  voice.  They  reined  up, 
astonished.  It  was  the  gentle,  ambling 
voice  of  a  loquacious  old  man,  and  his 
conversation  there  in  the  wilderness  was 
as  quiet  and  intimate  as  chimney-corner 
talk. 


"I  should  say  half  past  eleven,"  they 
heard.  "When  Mr.  Sun  sits  down  on 
yonder  spruce  tree  we'll  make  a  break. 
So  work  your  jaws  good,  mother,  old 
girl,  and  you,  Buck,  my  dear,  stop  look- 
ing around  like  a  fool  and  get  busy! 
Meanwhile,  we'll  pack  up  the  grub 
box." 

Garth  arid  Natalie  smiled  at  each 
other. 

"Will  you  have  a  pipe  of  baccy  now, 
Tom  Lillywhite?"  the  same  voice  re- 
sumed. "Thanks,  old'  man,  don't  mind 
if  I  do !  Is  there  any  cut  ?  No  ? 
Well,  shave  it  close." 

There  was  a  pause  here,  while  the 
speaker  presumably  filled  his  pipe. 
Then  some  one  drew  an  audible  sigh  of 
content,  and  a  kind  of  dialogue  took 
place — though  there  was  but  the  one 
voice  full  of  quaint  lifts  and  falls. 
Garth  and  Natalie,  smiling  broadly,  lis- 
tened without  shame. 

"Ah!  a  fine  day,  a  bellyful  of  bacon 
and  a  pipeful  of  tobacco — would  you 
change  with  a  moneyed  man,  Tom 
Lillywhite?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  sir !  Mebbe  he 
don't  enjoy  his  grub  as  much  as  us, 
havin'  gen'ally  the  dyspepsy,  but  how 
about  the  winter,  old  sport,  when  we 
don't  fetch  up  at  no  stoppin'  house  and 
has  to  make  a  bed  in  the  snow,  hey? 
It's  then  a  flannel  bed  gown  looks  good 
to  old  bones,  let  alone  woolly  slippers 
and  a  feather  bed !  Seems  I  wouldn't 
kick  ag'in  the  job  of  takin'  care  o'  money 
in  the  winter  time!" 

"Ah !  g'long  with  you,  Tom  Lilly- 
white!  You'd  'a'  been  dead  long  ago  if 
you  had  money!  Swole  up  and  bust 
with  good  eatin',  y'old  epicoor!  You'd 
be  havin'  a  pig  killed  fresh  every  week 
if  you  had  money!" 

"Say,  b'lieve  I  would  cut  some  dash  if 
I  had  money!  I'd  build  me  a  house  of 
lumber  clear  through,  and  I'd  paint  it  all 
over,  paint  it  blue !  And  I'd  have  saw- 
dust on  the  settin'-room  floor  and  a  brass 
spittoon  in  every  corner!  'Have  a 
chair,'  I'd  say  to  stoppers,  not  lettin'  on 
I  was  puffed  up  at  all.  'Have  a  ten- 
cent  seegar.  Don't  mention  it!  Don't 
mention  it!  I  get  a  case  full  in  every 
fall!'" 

Here     there    was    a    jolly    chuckle. 
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Their  packhorses  joining  them  noisily, 
the  dialogue  was  cut  short. 

"Some  one  comin',"  said  the  voice. 

Rounding  the  clump  of  bushes,  Garth 
and  Natalie  found  themselves  in  a  grassy 
opening  in  the  bush.  A  wagon  stood  in 
the  center  and  two  horses  browsed. 
Immediately  under  the  bushes  an  old 
man  sat  on  the  ground.  They  instinc- 
tively looked  around  for  the  other  per- 
sons brought  into  his  conversation,  but, 
save  for  the  horses,  he  was  alone. 

At  the  sight  of  them  his  face  lighted 
with  the  pleased  naivete  of  a  child. 
"How  do!  How  do!"  he  said  immedi- 
ately, without  getting  up  or  raising  his 
voice  at  all.  "My  horses  are  quiet. 
They  won't  tech  yours.  The  spring  is 
down  there  at  the  foot  of  the  spruce. 
Just  blow  up  my  fire  a  little  and  it  will 
do  for  you."  He  seemed  to  take  them 
entirely  for  granted  and  spoke  as  if  re- 
suming a  dropped  conversation. 

There  was  something  very  troll-like 
in  the  old  figure,  squatting  on  the 
ground,  in  his  bright,  glancing  eyes,  in 
his  incessant,  matter-of-fact  loquacity, 
and  the  slight,  peculiar  gesticulation 
with  which  he  illustrated  his  talk.  He 
was  all  of  a  color — high  moccasins, 
breeches,  shirt,  and  cap  were  weathered 
to  the  same  grayish  brown  shade,  and 
that  much  the  color  of  his  skin.  Against 
a  background  of  withered  grass  only  his 
white  hair  would  have  been  visible.  He 
was  like  some  good-tempered  little  fa- 
miliar of  the  forest. 

He  stared  hard  at  Natalie  in  his 
bright-eyed,  impersonal  way,  and  as  soon 
as  Garth,  having  made  his  horses  com- 
fortable, came  to  build  up  the  fire,  he 
started  in  with  his  questions. 

"Where  you  going?" 

"Spirit  River  Crossing,"  said  Garth. 

"Thinking  of  settling?" 

Garth  shook  his  head. 

"No,  you  don't  look  like  settlers. 
Company  business,  maybe?" 

"No,"  said  Garth. 

"Police?     Gov'ment  survey?" 

"Private  business,"  said  Garth — his 
usual  answer  to  the  question  direct. 

Baffled  inquisitiveness,  vice  of  the 
kindest  natures,  made  the  old  man's  face 
ugly,  and  for  a  moment  he  looked  like 
a  wicked   troll.     For  a  little  while  he 


preserved  an  offended  silence,  but  then, 
probably  recollecting  that  he  would  hear 
the  whole  story  at  the  Settlement,  or 
simply  because  he  could  not  keep  still 
any  longer,  his  face  cleared  and  he 
resumed  his  engaging,  inconsequential 
babble. 

"See  that  horse  over  there,  the  buck- 
skin? Best  horse  I  ever  had!  True 
buckskin!  Mark  the  zebra  stripes 
round  his  legs,  miss,  and  the  black  stripe 
on  his  backbone.  You  can't  kill  a  buck ; 
he's  got  more  lives  than  a  cat.  I  call 
the  old  one  Mother ;  she's  ^oo</-natured, 
she  is!" 

"You're  a  freighter,  I  see,"  remarked 
Garth  as  a  leader. 

"Sure  thing,  stranger!  Tom  Lilly- 
white  and  his  team  is  known  to  every 
settler  in  the  country!  Been  here 
thirty-five  year  and  always  on  the  move! 
Never  sleep  the  same  place  two  nights 
going !  That  wagon  there  and  the  grub- 
box  is  my  home.     It's  a  variegated  life!" 

Garth  bethought  himself  that  the  old 
man  would  likely  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  information.  "You  must 
know  everybody  in  the  country!"  he 
said,  feeling  his  way. 

"None  better!"  said  Tom  Lillywhite, 
bridling  with  pride. 

"Are  there  many  white  men  at  the 
Crossing?"  asked  Garth. 

"Quite  a  crowd,"  said  the  old  man; 
"eight  or  nine  at  the  least.  There's  the 
two  traders,  and  Mert  Haywood  the 
farmer,  and  old  Turner  the  J.  P.,  and 
the  priest,  and  the  English  missionary, 
and  the  schoolmaster ;  that's  seven. 
Then  there's  old  man  Mackenzie — but 
you  wouldn't  hardly  call  him  a  white 
man — smoked  too  deep  and  squaw- 
ridden." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Garth,  disap- 
pointed of  his  quest. 

"Well,  there's  a  sort  of  another.  He 
doesn't  regularly  belong  to  the  Crossing, 
but  he  comes  into  the  store  for  his  goods 
once  or  twict  a  year.  I  forgot  him — 
most  everybody's  forgot  him  now.  It's 
Bert  Mabyn." 

Garth  and  Natalie  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  their  hearts  began  to  beat. 

"I  got  good  cause  to  know  Bert 
Mabyn,  too,"  continued  old  Tom  inno- 
cently, while  the  other  two  listened,  ap- 
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prehensive  of  disclosures  to  be  made. 
"But  that's  all  past.  I  don't  bear  him 
no  ill  will  now.  He's  a  cur'us  chap,  a 
little  teched  I  guess,  but  as  pleasant  a 
spoken  and  amoosin'  a  feller  as  another 
feller  could  want  to  have  with  him  on 
the  road!     Want  to  hear  about  him?" 

Garth  looked  at  Natalie  dubiously. 
"Yes,"  she  said  boldly. 

"Well,  it  was  three  years  ago,"  be- 
gan Tom  Lillywhite  with  the  zest  of  the 


with  what  meaning  his  story  was 
charged  for  the  two  strangers,  "when 
along  comes  a  feller  and  asts  for  me. 
Say,  he  was  a  sight!  He  was  wearin' 
black  clothes,  though  it  were  a  workin' 
day,  and  all  muddied  and  tore,  showin' 
the  skin  under;  his  coat  was  pinned 
acrost  the  neck,  with  a  safety  pin  'cause 
he  hadn't  no  shirt.  He  had  a  Sunday 
hat  on,  too — all  busted.  At  the  best,  he 
weren't  no  beauty;  his  teeth  was  out." 


true  storyteller.  "The  gov'ment  sent 
four  surveyin'  parties  in,  and  I  had 
more'n  I  could  do  freightin'  from  the 
Settlement  to  the  different  camps.  It 
was  rough  haulin',  you  understand,  over 
the  lines  they  cut  through  the  bush, 
straight  as  a  string  over  muskeg  and 
coulee.  You  couldn't  load  over  twenty 
hundred  weight,  and  sometimes  you  had 
to  dump  half  of  that  and  go  back  for  it. 
But  right  good  pay,  gov'ment  pay  is. 

"I  needed  another  team  bad,  and  I  see 
a  good  chance  to  get  one  on  credit  from 
Dick  Staley,  with  the  wagon  and  all, 
but  I  couldn't  get  no  white  man  to  drive 
it  for  me.  A  breed,  you  understand, 
soon  kills  your  horses  on  you! 

"Well,  it  might  be  I  was  settin'  out- 
side the  French  outfit,  talkin'  it  over," 
he  went  on  tranquilly,  little  suspecting 


Natalie  shuddered. 

Garth,  suffering  for  her,  could  not 
bear  to  meet  her  eyes.  "Perhaps  you'd 
rather  hear  another  story,"  he  suggested. 

She  braced  herself.  "No!  Go  on!" 
she  said. 

"Soon  as  I  see  him,  I  knew  who  he 
was,"  continued  old  Tom,  "for  I  hear 
the  fellers  talk  about  a  white  man  that 
took  passage  up  from  the  Landing  on 
Phillippe's  boat.  He  let  them  pull  him 
all  the  way,  and  when  they  got  to 
Grier's  Point,  he  hadn't  no  money. 
They  took  it  out  of  his  skin,  and  say, 
when  a  white  man's  beat  by  a  breed  it's 
good-day  to  him  up  here!  In  a  hun- 
dred years  he  couldn't  live  it  down. 

"  'Do  you  want  to  hire  a  man?  '  says 
he  mumbling-like ;  he  was  too  far  down 
to  meet  your  eye. 
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"'H'm!'  says  I  thoughtful,  'I  want 
a  man,'  I  says. 

"You  should  have  heard  the  fellers 
laugh  at  that !  They  still  talk  about  it ! 
'Tom  Lillywhite,  he  wants  a  man,'  they 
say.  It's  quite  a  word  in  the  country. 
'Tom  Lillywhite  wants  a  man!'" 

The  old  freighter  went  off  into  an 
interminable  chuckling  over  the  antique 
jest. 


nails  and  polishin'  of  'em  to  make  'em 
shine!     Wasn't  that  remarkable? 

"He  was  a  great  talker.  Nights 
around  the  fire  he  used  to  tell  me  all 
about  himself.  Seems  he  come  of  real 
high-toned  folks  outside,  but  went  to  the 
bad  young.  Said  he  come  West  three 
years  before  that  again,  full  of  good 
resolutions,  which  lasted  just  so  long  as 
his    money.     Since    then    he'd    been    a 


It  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  Na- 
talie to  have  Garth  there,  a  witness  to 
her  humiliation,  but  she  would  not  stop 
the  storyteller,  nor  let  Garth  stop  him. 

"However,  thinks  I,  you  can  some- 
times make  a  man  out  of  unpromisin' 
mater'al,"  he  resumed.  "And  in  the 
end  I  took  him  for  his  grub.  That  was 
Bert  Mabyn.  For  three  months  I 
didn't  regret  it;  he  was  used  to  horses 
and  was  first-rate  company  on  the  trail. 
I  didn't  give  him  no  money — said  he 
didn't  want  none — but  I  fed  him  up 
good,  and  he  soon  got  fat  and  sassy.  I 
give  him  other  things,  too.  I  couldn't 
stand  for  the  poor  wretch  a-shiverin'  by 
my  fire  in  his  buttoned  up  coat,  so  I  give 
him  blankets  and  afterwards  an  outfit  of 
clothes. 

"What  do  you  think  was  the  first 
thing  he  ever  ast  me  for? — a  razor  and 
a  glass!  And  every  day  after  that  he 
used  to  shave  hisself — every  day,  mind 
you,  if  he  was  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bush!     And  forever  trimmin'  of  his 


grub-rider  round  the  ranches  and  dish- 
washer in  hotels  and,  'scusin'  your  pres- 
ence, miss,  worse  than  that — but  he 
hadn't  no  shame  about   it! 

"I  liked  the  feller.  He  wasn't  no 
good,  but  he  had  that  persuasive  way 
with  him !  And  he  knew  so  much  more 
than  me!  You'd  think  a  man  'ud  feel 
shame  to  tell  such  stories  on  himself,  but 
no!  he'd  make  out  as  you  ought  to  like 
him  for  being  such  a  good-for-nothing 
waster,  and,  by  gum !  in  the  end  you 
did !     Never  see  such  a  feller ! 

"Well,  all  summer  we  traveled,  me 
and  him,  him  always  behind  me  on  the 
trail,  and  I  hadn't  any  fault  to  find. 
But  come  September  I  had  a  rush  lot 
up  to  Whitefish  Lake,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  some  stuff  wanted  in  a 
hurry  in  Pentland's  camp  over  on  the 
Great  Smoky.     So  for  the  first  time  we 
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divided.  I  sent  him  to  Pentland's  over 
this  very  trail. 

"I  got  back  long  before  he  did. 
After  a  while  word  come  from  Pentland, 
where  in  thunder  were  the  goods?  It 
was  after  the  first  snow  before  Mabyn 
come  back.  He  was  a  wreck  and  the 
horses  were  just  alive  and  no  more.  He 
told  a  story  how  his  wagon  capsized  in 
the  river  and  he  lost  everything,  but  the 
whisky  gave  the  lie  to  that.  By  and  by 
we  found  he'd  buried  a  keg  of  it,  out- 
side the  settlement. 

"In  the  spring,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything,  it  all  come  out  through 
a  breed.  Seems  away  up  by  Fort  St. 
Pierre  he  met  one  of  them  crooked 
traders  that  sometimes  sneaks  acrost  the 
mountains,  and  he  sold  him  the  stuff  for 
a  keg  of  rot-gut.  When  I  hear  that  I 
was  thankful  he  brought  back  the  horses 
at  all.  The  business  near  busted  me, 
for  I  had  to  make  good  three  hundred 
worth  of  groceries  to  Pentland  and 
sacrificed  the  second  team,  'count  of  the 


shape  they  were  in.  That  was 
what  Bert  Mabyn  cost  me!" 
"Didn't  you  have  him  ar- 
rested ?"  asked  Garth  indig- 
nantly. 

Tom  shrugged.  "What 
were  the  use  of  that?  The 
inspector  was  after  me  to 
prosecute,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  get  my  money  back  and  put 
flesh  on  the  horses — besides  I 
was  too  busy.  Of  course  it 
weren't  just  the  same  as  rob- 
bing me  in  cold  blood,"  he 
added  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
must  be  fair,  "for  it  were  the 
whisky,  you  see." 

Natalie  kept  her  face  avert- 
ed from  the  old  man.  "And 
what  has  become  of  this  man 
since?"  she  asked,  steadily 
controlling  her  voice. 

"Oh,  he  hung  around  the 
Settlement,  sponging  on  one 
and  another  till  he  were 
kicked  out ;  then  he  come 
down  to  the  breeds.  It  was 
a  great  honor  for  them  to 
have  a  white  man  of  any  kind 
runnin'  after  them,  you  see, 
so  they  put  up  with  him. 
Then  he  drifted  west,  up  Ostachegan 
way,  and  lately,  I  understand,  he's  taken 
up  a  deserted  shack  he  found  on  Clear- 
water Lake,  away  up  on  the  bench  there, 
northwest  of  the  Spirit.  There  they  tell 
me  he  lives  all  alone,  but  no  one's  seen 
him  in  a  dog's  age." 

Garth  and  Natalie  avoided  everything 
beyond  ihe  merest  commonplaces  to  each 
other  until  they  were  alone,  and  even 
after  Tom  Lillywhite,  bidding  them 
farewell,  had  driven  off,  chirping  to  his 
horses,  it  was  a  long  time  before  either 
had  the  courage  to  make  a  move  toward 
overcoming  the  ghastly  constraint  his 
story  had  caused  between  them. 

"Haven't  we  heard  enough?"  said 
Garth  quietly  at  last.  "Need  you  go 
any  farther?" 

Natalie  had  had  time  to  pass  her  emo- 
tional crisis.  She  was  very  pale  and  her 
eyes  were  big,  but  she  was  now  calmer 
than  he.  "I  have  heard  enough,  sure- 
ly," she  said,  "but  after  coming  all  this 
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way  it  would  seem  cowardly,  wouldn't 
it,  to  be  satisfied  with  hearsay  evidence 
— and  there  is  still  my  promise  to  his 
mother." 

Her  tone  impressed  Garth  with  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  trying  to  dissuade 
her.  "But  how  can  I  let  you  expose 
yourself  to — to  what  we  may  find !"  he 
groaned. 

"I  am  not  a  child,"  said  Natalie 
quietly.  "And  I  shall  not  quail  at  the 
mere  sight  of  ugliness."  She  turned 
away  from  him.  "Besides,"  she  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  "you  know  the  worst 
now,  and  that  was  the  hardest  thing  to 
bear — your  hearing  it,  I  mean.  No," 
she  went  on,  facing  him  again  wistfully 
and  valorously,  "it  promises  to  be  very 
ugly,  but  then  I  undertook  it,  you  see. 
I  am  going  on." 

They  could  not  bear  to  meet  each 
other's  eyes  and,  miserably  turning  their 
backs,  affected  to  busy  themselves  with 
small  tasks.  Natalie,  quivering  with 
the  shame  of  the  lash  all  unwittingly 
applied  by  old  Tom,  longed  with  an  in- 
expressible longing  to  have  Garth  with 
a  hint  or  a  look  assure  her  that  he  loved 
her  and  so,  thrusting  the  wretch  Mabyn 
out  of  their  charmed  circle,  reinstate  her 
in  her  self-respect.  But  poor  Garth  in 
his  clumsy,  masculine  delicacy  thought 
that  to  obtrude  himself  at  such  a  mo- 
ment would  only  hurt  her  more.  He 
kept  silent  and  averted  his  eyes,  and 
Natalie,  misunderstanding,  tasted  the 
very  dregs  of  shame. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

The  Newly-Married  Pair 

OUT  on  the  bosom  of  that  in- 
finite prairie  which  rolls  its  un- 
measured miles  north  and  west 
of  the  Spirit  River,  a  last  place  of 
mystery  and  dreams,  still  unharnessed 
by  the  geographers,  and  reluctantly  writ- 
ten down  "unexplored"  on  their  maps, 
two  human  figures  were  riding  slowly, 
with  their  horses  heads  turned  away 
from  the  last  habitations  of  men.  The 
prairie  undulated  about  them  like  a 
sea  congealed  in  motion — but  seemingly 
vaster  than  the  sea,  for  at  sea  the  horizon 


is  ever  near  at  hand,  while  here  the  very 
unevenness  of  the  ground  marked  and 
fixed  and  opened  up  the  awful  dis- 
tances. 

The  grass  was  short,  rich,  and 
browned  by  the  summer  sun,  and  it 
mantled  the  distant  rounds  and  hollows 
with  the  changing  lights  of  beaver  fur. 
The  only  breaks  in  its  expanse  were 
here  and  there,  springing  in  the  shel- 
tered hollows,  coppices  or  bluffs  of 
slender  poplar  saplings,  with  crowding 
stems,  as  close  and  even  as  hair.  The 
leaves  were  yellowed  by  the  first  early 
frosts. 

The  man  rode  ahead,  slouching  on 
the  back  of  his  wretched  cayuse,  with 
eyes  blank  alike  of  inward  thought  or 
outward  observation.  He  was  not  yet 
forty  years  old,  but  bore  the  cast  of  pre- 
mature decay,  more  aged  than  age. 
What  showed  of  his  hair  beneath  his 
hat  was  sparse  and  faded  and  of  his  vis- 
ible teeth  he  had  no  more  than  a  perish- 
ing stump  or  two  left  in  his  jaws.  His 
discontented,  satiated,  exhausted  mien 
had  a  strange  look  there  in  the  fresh  and 
potent  wilderness. 

The  girl  who  followed  with  a  tra- 
voise  dragging  at  her  pony's  heels  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  harmony  with  the 
land.  Of  the  extremes  to  which  the 
breeds  run  in  looks,  she  was  of  the  rare 
beauties  of  that  strange  race.  Her  fea- 
tures were  molded  in  a  delicate  definite 
harmony  that  would  have  marked  her  out 
in  any  assemblage  of  beauty,  and  the 
spirit  of  beauty  was  there,  too.  There 
was  actually  pride  and  dignity  under  the 
arched  brows — so  capricious  is  Nature 
in  shaping  her  wilder  daughters — and 
in  the  deep,  soft  eyes  brooded,  even 
when  she  was  happiest,  a  heart-disquiet- 
ing quality  of  wistfulness. 

She  was  happy  now,  and  ever  and 
anon  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  slouch- 
ing back  of  the  man  riding  ahead  with 
a  look  of  passionate  abandon  in  which 
there  was  nothing  civilized  at  all.  She 
was  slenderer  than  the  run  of  brown 
maidens,  and  her  clumsy  print  dress 
could  not  hide  the  girlish,  perfect  con- 
tour of  her  shoulders.  In  her  dusky 
cheeks  there  glowed  a  tinge  of  deep  rose, 
testimony  to  the  lingering  influence  of 
the  white  blood  in  her  veins. 
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Topping  a  rise,  the  man  paused  for 
her  to  overtake  him. 

"Here  we  are,  Rina,"  he  said  in- 
differently. 

His  voice  was  oddly  cracked.  His 
manner  toward  her  expressed  a  good- 
humored  tolerance.  His  eyes  approved 
her  casually;  inner  tenderness  there  was 
none. 

The  girl  apparently  was  sensible  of 
no  lack,  but  the  breeds  do  not  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  expect  tenderness. 
Her  eyes  sparkled.  "How  pretty  it  is, 
'Erbe't!"  she  breathed.  .  "Ver'  moch 
good  land !"  She  spoke  the  pretty, 
clipped  English  of  the  convent  school. 

At  their  feet  lay  a  shallow  valley, 
hidden  close  until  the  very  moment  of 
stumbling  upon  it.  In  it  lay  a  sparkling 
slough,  but  large  enough  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  lake.  It  was  some- 
thing the  shape  of  a  gourd,  with  a  long 
end  that  curved  out  of  sight  below,  a 
very  girdle  of  blue  velvet  binding  the 
waists  of  the  brown  hills.  At  their  left 
the  shores  of  the  wider  part  of  the  lake, 
the  bulb  of  the  gourd,  were,  in  unex- 
pected contrast  to  the  bareness  of  the 
uplands,  heavily  wooded  with  great  Cot- 
tonwood trees  and  spruce.  A  grassy  is- 
let ringed  with  willows  seemed  to  be 
moored  here  like  the  barge  of  a  wood- 
land princess.  Away  beyond,  elevated 
on  a  grassy  terrace  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
and  overlooking  its  whole  expanse,  stood 
a  tiny,  weather-beaten  shack,  startlingly 
conspicuous  in  that  great  expanse  of  un- 
touched nature.  Sheltered  by  the  hills 
from  the  howling  blasts  of  the  prairie 
above  and  with  wood,  water,  and  unlim- 
ited game  at  its  door,  it  was  a  wholly 
desirable  situation  for  a  northern  dwell- 
ing— but  it  was  seventy-five  miles  off 
the  trail. 

The  girl  brought  her  pony  alongside 
Mabyn's  and  slipped  her  hand  into  his. 
"It  is  jus'  right!"  she  whispered.  "We 
will  be  ver'  happy,  'Erbe't!" 

He  let  her  hand  fall  carelessly.  "It's 
damn  lonesome !"  he  grumbled. 

All  the  shy  boldness  of  an  enamored 
girl  peeped  out  of  Rina's  eyes,  as  she 
whispered:  "I'm  glad  it's  lonesome!  I 
don'  want  nobody  to  come — but  you!" 

Mabyn  was  unimpressed.  He  struck 
the  ribs  of  his  tired  pony  with  his  heels. 


"Come  on,"  he  said  and  led  the  way 
down  the  incline. 

Later,  reaching  the  shack,  on  the 
threshold  Rina  spread  out  her  arms 
with  an  unconscious  gesture.  "This  is 
my  home!"  she  cried.  "I  will  jus'  love 
it!" 

Mabyn,  looking  around  at  the  gaping 
walls,  the  empty  panes,  and  the  foul  lit- 
ter, laughed  jeeringly  at  her  simplicity. 

The  girl  was  too  happy  to  feel  the 
sting. 

"I  will  fix  it!"  she  said  stoutly.  "I 
will  mak'  it  lak  an  outside  house.  It 
will  be  as  nice  than  the  priest's  parlor 
in  the  Settlement!"  She  clasped  her 
hands  against  her  breast  in  the  intensity 
of  her  eagerness.  "Jus'  you  wait, 
'Erbe't!  Some  day  I  will  have  white 
curtains  in  the  window !  and  a  piece  of 
carpet  on  the  floor!  and  a  holy  picture 
on  the  wall !   Oh !  I  will  work  so  hard." 

"Get  about  the  supper,  Rina,"  said 
Mabyn  shortly. 

She  prepared  the  meal  at  the  rough 
mud  fireplace  built  across  the  corner  of 
the  shack,  for  they  had  no  stove,  and 
they  ate,  squatting  on  the  floor  in  the 
breed  fashion,  for  neither  was  there  a 
table.  Afterwards  Mabyn  dragged  the 
bench — a  relic  of  the  former  tenant  and 
sole  article  of  furniture  they  possessed — 
outside  the  door  and  sat  upon  it,  smok- 
ing, yawning,  looking  across  the  lake 
with  lack-luster  eyes. 

Rina,  having  tidied  up  the  shack, 
came  to  the  doorway  where  she  stood 
looking  at  him  wistfully.  Finally  she 
hovered  toward  him — and  retreated,  and 
her  hands  stole  to  her  breast.  She  was 
longing  mightily  to  sit  beside  him,  but 
she  did  not  dare.  In  a  breed's  wife  it 
would  have  been  highly  presumptuous 
and  would  very  likely  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  blow,  but  Rina  had  a 
dim  notion  that  a  white  man's  wife  had 
the  right  to  sit  beside  him — still  she  was 
afraid. 

In  the  end  her  desire  overcame  her 
fears;  drifting  hither  and  thither  to- 
ward the  bench  like  a  frond  of  thistle- 
down, she  finally  alighted  on  the  edge 
and  her  cheek  dropped  on  his  shoulder. 
The  act  must  have  been  subtly  suggested 
by  the  tincture  of  white  blood  in  her 
veins,   for  it  is  not  a  redskin   attitude. 
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The  man  neither  repulsed  nor  welcomed 

her. 

"  'Erbe't,"   she  whispered,   "my  head 

is  so  full  of  things  I  am  near  crazy  wit' 

thoughts !     And  my  tongue's  in  a  snare ; 

I  cannot  speak  at  all!" 

Mabyn's  only  comment  was  a  sort  of 
grunt,  which  meant 
anything — or  noth- 
ing. 

Rina  was  encour- 
aged to  creep  a  little 
closer.  "Oh,  'Er- 
be't, I  love  you!" 
she  whispered.  "I 
am  loving  you  every 


she  loved.  "I  never  love  any  man  but 
you,  'Erbe't,"  so  ran  the  naive  confes- 
sion ;  "the  breed  boys,  they  always  come 
aroun'  and  show  off.  I  not  lak  them. 
They  foolish  and  dirty;  they  eat  same 
lak  cocouche  and  they  know  not'ing,  but 
they  think  themself  so  fine.  They  mak' 
me  sick!  My  mot'er  say  to  me:  'You 
eighteen  year  old,  Rina;  w'en  you  go  to 
marry?'  I  say  to  my  mot'er,  'I  never 
marry  a  pig-man;  I  want  to  stay  to 
u. 

Her  voice  changed,  borrowing  the 
soft,  passionate  music  of  the  nightingale 
she  had  never  heard.  "Then,  bam-bye, 
w'en  the  spring  come  an'  we  pitch  by 
Ostachegan  creek, 
an'  the  crocus  flow- 
ers are  coming  up 
on  Sah-ko-da-tah 
prairie  so  many  as 
stars  in  the  sky — 
then  you  come  by 
our  camp,  'Erbe't, 
and  you  so  poor 
an'  sick  I  feel  ver' 
bad  for  you!  An' 
you  talk  so  pretty 
and  know  so  moch, 
my  heart  him  fly 
straight  out  of  my 
breast  like  a  bird, 
'Erbe't,    an'   perch 


UNTIL    DEATH,       HE    SAID    QUIETLY. 


minute !     I    so     glad    you    marry    me,     on  your  shoulder,  an'  him  go  everywhere 

'Erbe't!"  you  go,  an'  I  got  no  heart  any  more.     I 

"You're  all  right,  Rina,"  he  said  pat-    empty  lak  a  nest  of  a  bird  in  the  snow- 


ronizingly.     "I  never  was  one  to  make  time! 

much  of  a  fuss  about  a  woman."  "So   you   stay   to   us,"   she  went  on, 

Little  by  little  gathering  courage,  she  "and  I  mad  to  see  all  the  men  mock  at 

began  to  pour  out  her  soul  for  the  man  you,    an'   treat  you  bad,   an'   mak'    you 
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eat  after  all  have  finished,  and  mak'  you 
lie  outside  the  fire.  They  t'ink  them- 
self  better  than  a  white  man,  hey!  All 
the  time  you  ask  me  to  come  away  from 
the  camp  with  you,  an'  you  t'ink  I  don' 
want  to  come,  but  you  don'  know. 

"I  t'ink  I  mos'  not  let  you  see  I  love 
you.  So  I  mak'  show  I  don'  care  at  all. 
An'  it  hurt  me  ver'  moch  in  my  empty 
breast,  'Erbe't.  Bam-bye  you  marry 
me,  an'  I  so  scare  and  happy  lak  I  was 
lose  my  head!  Four  days  I  married 
now!  You  not  mad  at  me,  'Erbe't, 
cause  I  mak'  you  marry  me?" 

He  shrugged.  "What's  the  diff  ?"  he 
said  carelessly. 

Rina  dared  to  let  her  arm  creep 
around  his  shoulders.  "But  bam-bye 
you  ver'  glad  you  marry  me,"  she  whis- 
pered. "For  I  mak'  me  ver'  nice!  I 
white  woman  now.  I  go  no  more  to 
the  breeds.  I  spik  only  Engliss  now; 
we  will  sit  in  chairs  and  eat  pretty  with 
knives  and  forks  and  always  say  good 
morning  and  good  night,  lak  white  peo- 
ple. 'Erbe't,  you  will  teach  me  all  the 
ways  of  white  people,  lak  they  do  out- 
side? I  want  so  bad  to  be  ver'  nice, 
just  lak  white  woman!" 

"Sure!"  said  Mabyn  vaguely. 

Rina  was  silent  for  a  while. 
"  'Erbe't,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  never 
tell  me  about  your  folks;  about  your 
house  where  you  live  outside.  Please 
tell  me." 

He  muttered  and  writhed  uncomfort- 
ably on  the  bench.  "What's  the  use  of 
bringing  that  up,"  he  said  at  last.  "You 
wouldn't  understand  if  I  tried  to  tell 
you." 

"Loving  makes  me  onderstan'  moch," 
she  softly  pleaded. 

He  was  silent. 

"Have  you  any  sisters  outside, 
'Erbe't?"  she  gently  persisted. 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Your  mot'er,  she  is  not  dead  ?" 

"No." 

"She  mos'  be  ver'  nice,  I  think." 

"She's  a  lady!"  he  blurted  out,  in  an 
odd  tone. 

Rina  nodded  wisely.  "I  know  what 
that  is,"  she  said.  "A  lady  is  a  ver'  nice 
woman."  Her  voice  dropped  very  low. 
"  'Erbe't,"  she  whispered,  with  infinite, 
passionate   desire   in   her  voice,  stroking 


his  cheek,  "will  you  teach  me  to  be  a 
lady?" 

He  laughed.  "You  'tend  to  your 
work  about  the  place,"  he  said,  "and 
don't  bother  your  head  over  that." 

Tears  slowly  welled  up  in  Rina's  eyes 
and  stole  one  after  another  down  her 
cheeks.  "I  do  so  ver'  moch  want  to  be 
a  lady,"  she  whispered,  more  to  herself 
than  to  him.  He  did  not  know  she 
wept,  she  was  so  still. 

By  and  by  she  raised  her  head  and 
shook  the  tears  away.  "To-morrow,  I 
will  begin  to  fix  things  nice  for  you, 
'Erbe't,"  she  said  with  renewed  soft  ten- 
derness. 

He  vented  his  hopeless,  jeering 
chuckle.  "Nice!"  he  echoed.  "My 
God!  Rina!  What  are  you  going  to 
begin  on?" 

"I  show  you!"  she  said  eagerly.  "I 
have  a  whole  tanned  buckskin;  my 
father  give  to  me  when  I  go  away,  and 
my  mot'er,  she  give  silk,  all  colors.  I 
make  seven,  eight,  maybe  ten  pair  of 
glove  with  cuffs,  and  work  them  with 
silk  flowers!  No  woman  can  work  so 
good  with  silk  than  me!  I  work  all  the 
time  there  is  light,  and  when  all  are  done 
I  get  forty  dollar  in  trade  at  the  store! 
And  I  buy  cartridges  and  traps  and 
grub  and  another  skin  to  work.  Not 
any  more  will  you  be  poor,  'Erbe't!" 

"Lord !  How  will  we  ever  drag  out 
the  winter  in  this  God-forsaken  spot!" 
he  grumbled — unconsciously  shifting  the 
initiative  to  her  shoulders. 

Her  arm  tightened  about  him.  "We 
will  do  fine!"  she  said  eagerly.  "We 
will  mak'  moch  money.  There  is  no 
plentier  place  for  fur  and  we  will  have 
it  all!  Me,  I  can  set  traps  and  snares 
as  good  as  Michel  Whitebear.  Maybe 
I  will  get  a  silver  fox,  or  a  black  one. 
I  know  the  fox!  In  the  spring  we  will 
have  plenty  good  credit  at  the  store. 

"We  can  travel  to  the  Settlement 
then,  and  you  will  not  be  lonesome. 
There  are  many  white  men.  We  could 
stay  in  the  Settlement  all  summer,  and 
I  would  cook  meals  for  the  freighters 
and  the  travelers  and  mak'  more  money. 
I  am  a  good  worker,  'Erbe't.  Every- 
body say  so!" 

Mabyn  partly  roused  himself.  "That's 
not  a  bad  idea,"  he  said.     "Under  cover 
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of  the  restaurant,  it  would  be  dead  easy 
to  run  in  a  little  whisky  over  the  Berry 
Mountain  trail,  and  make  a  pot  of 
money!     Fifty  cents  a  drink,  by  Gad!" 

Rina  drew  away  from  him.  "I  will 
not  help  you  do  that,  'Erbe't,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"You'll  do  what  I  tell  you  to  do,"  he 
said  coolly. 

Rina  remained  silent.  Her  breast 
heaved  and  trembled  with  terror  at  her 
own  temerity  in  defying  her  husband, 
but  there  was  both  firmness  and  re- 
proach in  her  attitude.  It  was  more 
than  the  weak  Mabyn  could  bear  for 
long  in  silence. 

"Good  God!"  he  burst  out.  "Have 
I  married  a  breed  to  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do !  Bet- 
ter learn  once  for  all,  my  girl,  that  I'm 
the  head  of  this  outfit  and  I  mean  to  do 
whatever  I  damned  please !" 

Rina  sat  gripping  her  hands  together 
in  her  lap  to  control  their  trembling. 
Her  head  was  bowed.  "I  am  only  a 
breed  girl,"  she  said.  "You  are  my  'os- 
ban',  and  you  can  beat  me,  and  you  can 
kill  me,  but  I  would  not  cry  out,  or 
think  bad  of  you.  But  you  cannot  mak' 
me  help  you  to  mak'  a  pig  of  you  again. 
I  will  mak'  you  to  have  good  credit,  an' 
to  be  a  rich  and  strong  man,  an'  you 
can  go  back  and  spit  on  the  poor  breeds 
that  mock  you  before.  I  will  not  help 
you  trade  in  whisky;  whisky  mak'  you 
poor  an'  sick  an'  crazy!" 

Mabyn  got  up.  "God !  Women  are 
all  alike,  white  or  brown !"  he  muttered 
indifferently.     "Come  on  in." 

But  he  had  yielded  the  point.  The 
regeneration  of  Herbert  Mabyn  had 
been  undertaken. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

The  Meeting 


Natalie 
the   last 


WHEN  Garth  and 
reached  the  brow  of 
hill  and  Clearwater  Lake 
stretched  vividly  below  them,  they  had 
no  eyes  for  the  loveliness  of  the  pros- 
pect. The  little  hut  at  the  head  of  the 
water  far  to  the  left  was  the  first  thing 


they  saw,  and  it  was  charged  with  a 
significance  that  obliterated  everything 
else.  Facing  the  early  sunlight,  it  stood 
revealed  with  startling  distinctness  and 
even  at  that  distance  had  a  ghastly  look, 
gray,  artificial  and  decayed  in  the  midst 
of  the  mellow  autumn  loveliness  all 
about. 

"I  will  picket  the  packhorses  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,"  Garth  said, 
"and  we'll  ride  on  without  them.  It 
will  give  us  an  obvious  excuse  to  return 
immediately." 

Natalie  scarcely  heard.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  distant  shack.  "What 
do  you  suppose  it  hides  from  us?"  she 
whispered.  "Death,  misery,  or  dis- 
grace ?" 

Garth  could  scarcely  forbear  groan- 
ing in  the  pain  of  his  solicitude  for  her. 
"Oh,  Natalie !"  he  said  hoarsely.  "I 
haven't  done  right  to  expose  you  to 
this!" 

"I  made  you!"  she  said  quickly.  "Be- 
sides, it's  not  a  question  of  right  or 
wrong.  As  you  said  we  would,  we 
have  only  done  the  best  we  could,  un- 
der the  circumstances  that  arose." 

"At  least  let  me  ride  on  ahead  a  lit- 
tle," he  begged.  "You  stay  with  the 
outfit.     I  will  hurry  back." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  couldn't 
stand  the  suspense,"  she  said  simply. 
"Do  not  be  afraid  on  my  account,"  she 
added ;  "merely  looking  with  my  out- 
ward eyes  at  something  that  always 
faces  me  within  won't  hurt  me.  Come 
on! 

But  presently  she  reined  up  her  pony 
again  and,  turning  a  pair  of  brimming 
eyes  on  him,  extended  her  hand. 
"Garth,"  she  murmured,  "I — I  would 
like  to  thank  you — but  I  can't!" 

"Don't !"  he  begged. 

"Whatever  we  find  down  there,"  she 
said  wistfully,  "it  can't  make  any  differ- 
ence, can  it?  We  will  still  be  the  same 
partners  of  the  trail?" 

Garth  went  pale  to  his  lips,  but  he 
contrived  to  smile  at  her.  He  took  her 
hand  and  looked  at  her  full.  "Until 
death,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  with  a  deep 
breath.  "Come  on,"  she  said.  "We've 
got  to  face  it !" 


(To   be  continued.) 
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EVERAL  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  inherited  a  small 
fortune.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  never  had  much 
money  to  spend  and  who  had 
looked  with  envious  eyes  upon 
a  wealthy  neighbor  who  lived  in  luxu- 
rious elegance  and  spent  money  lavishly. 
When  my  young  friend,  therefore,  un- 
expectedly found  himself  the  possessor 
of  several  thousand  dollars  in  ready 
cash,  he  saw  in  it  only  a  means  of  en- 
joying the  good  things  his  wealthy 
neighbor  enjoyed  and  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  his  appetites  as  he  saw  fit. 

He  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  the 
expenditures  of  his  wealthy  neighbor 
were  confined  to  the  earnings  of  a  well- 
invested  principal  which  was  not  en- 
croached upon.  He  thought  only  of 
the  moment.  He  drew  upon  his  own 
principal  and  spent  it  with  wasteful 
extravagance  until  one  day  the  mail 
brought  him  a  notification  from  his 
bank  that  his  account  was  overdrawn. 


His  last  dollar  had  been  spent  and  his 
entire  inheritance  dissipated. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  done 
with  our  wild  game  precisely  what  the 
young  man  did  with  his  fortune,  except, 
let  us  hope,  we  have  come  to  our  senses 
and  a  realization  of  our  wasting  in- 
heritance before  the  last  of  it  has  been 
lost,  and  in  time,  if  we  take  heed,  to 
save  a  portion  of  it.  Almighty  God 
gave  us  a  country  abounding  in  vast 
natural  resources,  and  we  have  not  only 
given  ourselves  over  to  extravagance, 
but  wastefulness.  We  have  not  con- 
fined our  expenditures  to  our  income 
but  have  been  lavishly  drawing  upon  the 
principal  of  our  inheritance,  never  halt- 
ing in  our  wild  career  to  think  that  the 
end  of  it  must  at  some  time  be  reached. 

Every  native-born  white  man  in  the 
United  States  had  his  origin  in  a  fore- 
father who  came  from  the  Old  World. 
Most  of  our  first  settlers  belonged  to 
what  is  known  over  there  as  the  middle 
class.     In   Europe   the   middle  class   is 
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not  permitted  to  hunt, 
save  by  rare  and  special 
permit  from  some  baronial 
possessor  of  a  landed  es- 
tate. The  game  preserves 
are  owned  and  held  by 
the  "upper  class"  and  are 
strictly  guarded  against 
poachers.  The  gamekeep- 
ers on  the  various  estates 
estimate  carefully  the 
amount  of  game  within 
their  preserves,  and  the 
owner  does  not  deplete  his 
stock  so  far  as  to  threaten 
its  extermination. 

Our  forefather  settler 
when  he  was  on  "the 
other  side"  envied  the  spe- 
cial hunting  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  upper  class. 
When  he  landed  in  Amer- 
ica he  found  no  such  re- 
striction. He  could  kill 
wherever  he  pleased,  and 
he  went  at  it  with  a  will. 
He  forgot  that  all  things 
have  an  end,  and  wild 
game  is  no  exception.  His 
selves)  have  been  as  foolish 
ful  as  he;  we  did  not  attempt  to  restrain 
ourselves  until  at  length  we  found  some 
of  our  assets  entirely  gone  and  those  that 
remained  dangerously  near  the  vanishing 
point. 

It  was  foreordained  that  with  the 
settlement  of  America  much  of  its  wild 
game  must  be  destroyed.  The  plains 
could  not  support  wheat  fields  and  herds 
of  wild  buffalo  at  the  same  time. 
Wheat  is  of  greater  economic  value 
than  bison,  and  the  herds  had  to  be 
decreased  as  colonization  and  civiliza- 
tion advanced.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected  wherever  lands  were  adapted 
to  agriculture  or  commerce,  but  it  was 
gross  extravagance  and  greed  that  led 
to  the  practical  extinction  of  the  buffalo, 
for  aside  from  agricultural  lands  we 
have  wide  ranges  admirably  adapted  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  bison  and  of  little 
other  use.  In  our  short-sighted,  waste- 
ful slaughter  of  this  useful  animal  we 
lost  a  valuable  asset,  therefore,  which 
with  a  little  forethought  and  care  might 
have  been   retained. 


THE    OLD    STORY    OF    THE    BUFFALO. 


sons    (our- 
and  waste- 


There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  State  in 
the  Union  that  does  not  contain  wide 
areas  of  territory  not  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  valuable  only  as  forest 
land,  where  not  too  barren  even  for 
that.  Nearly  all  of  these  areas  will 
maintain  considerable  numbers  of  the 
various  species  of  wild  game  animals 
indigenous  to  the  region.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  areas  in  the  East- 
ern, Middle,  and  Middle  Western 
States  are  practically  uninhabited  by  the 
larger  game  animals  which  they  should 
support,  save  here  and  there  a  few  deer; 
even  in  the  vast,  unutilized  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  many  species  have 
become  extinct,  or  are  on  the  point  of 
extinction. 

For  example,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
our  big  game  animals,  the  wapiti,  or 
American  elk,  which  formerly  ranged 
throughout  our  Northern  States  and 
Canada,  is  now  practically  extinct  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  save  perhaps  a  few 
stragglers  which  still  inhabit  northern 
Michigan.  Our  eastern  mountain  re- 
gions, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Adiron- 
dacks,   the   Green   Mountains,    and   the 
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ranges  of  Pennsylvania,  should  form 
ample  cover  for  them,  and  would  sup- 
port them  to-day  had  proper  means 
been  taken  in  time  for  their  protection. 
Some  sixty  years  ago  the  last  of  the 
wapiti  in  the  East  was  killed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  spite  of  its  former  wide  range, 
the  only  States  in  which  elk  exist  to-day, 
save  a  few  scattered  ones,   too   few-  to 


years  no  attempt  was  made  by  our  legis- 
lators to  protect  it.  This  protection, 
however,  did  finally  come.  In  sections 
where  all  hunting  was  prohibited  the 
deer  began  gradually  to  return. 
Thoreau  tells  of  a  deer  seen  near  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  in  the  year  1770,  be- 
lieving at  the  time  he  wrote  (1853) 
that  it  was  the  last  that  would  ever 
visit  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.     But 
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take  into  consideration,  are  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming,  with  the  possible 
few  in  Michigan.  Even  in  the  States 
where  they  are  the  most  numerous,  they 
have  been  reduced  almost  to  the  passing 
point.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
South  Dakota  are  the  only  States  in 
which  they  may  be  hunted. 

The  Virginia  deer,  in  its  several 
varieties,  has  fared  somewhat  better, 
though  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
even  this  species  has  disappeared.  The 
early  settlers  slaughtered  the  deer  ruth- 
lessly,   and    until    comparatively    recent 


deer  are  straggling  back  again,  and 
prospering,  under  a  perpetually  closed 
season  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  now  five  thou- 
sand in  the  State. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  no  deer  had  been 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  State  for  more 
than  a  generation.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  a  few  have  appeared  in  the 
hills.  This  is  the  general  condition  in 
the  States  and  sections  where  they  have 
been  protected  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  some  sixty  thou- 
sand were  killed  last  year  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  adequate 
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protection  has  permitted  them  to  in- 
crease and  where  open  seasons  are  now 
established. 

Varieties  of  the  mule  deer  are  to  be 
found  in  the  West,  and  in  some  of  our 
Rocky  Mountain  States  are  quite  numer- 
ous, but  open  seasons  of  too  long  dura- 
tion and  too  large  numbers  permitted 
individual  hunters  are  resulting  in  an 
astounding  and   rapid   decrease.     A  re- 


moose  before  the  slaughter  had  so  far 
diminished  the  numbers  as  to  place  this 
valuable  game  animal  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate extermination.  We  formerly 
had  moose  in  New  York,  but  long  ago 
they  were  driven  out  or  killed.  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  Idaho  all  maintain 
a  perpetual  close  season  on  them,  and  I 
am  informed  that  they  are  increasing 
in  some 'sections  of  these  States,  though 


NOT   A    SLAUGHTER-HOUSE — MERELY  THE   END   OF  A 

DEER    HUNT. 
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liable  guide  made  me  an  estimate  not 
long  since  of  twenty  thousand  deer  in 
a  certain  territory  in  Colorado  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square.  In  that 
territory  seven  thousand  deer  were 
killed  in  the  year  1909.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  calculate  how  long  a  time  will 
be  required  to  eliminate  the  twenty 
thousand  still  remaining,  at  that  rate. 
Other  sections  are  suffering  equally, 
and  unless  more  stringent  laws  are 
passed  and  enforced  the  mule  deer  will 
in  a  few  years  become  as  scarce  as  elk. 
Fortunately  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  our  own  States  of  Maine  and 
Minnesota    passed    protective    laws    for 


so  slowly  that  several  years  must  elapse 
before  they  will  become  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  hunting  them. 

In  others  of  our  States  where  they 
formerly  existed  there  are  now  none  at 
all,  or  so  few  that  they  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  forever.  In  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, and  Canada  they  are  gradually 
but  surely  decreasing.  The  Alaskan 
moose,  a  somewhat  different  variety 
from  our  Eastern  moose,  has  suffered 
greatly  through  the  gold  rush  to  the 
Klondike,  and  the  numbers  are  sadly 
lessened,  though  for  the  present,  at 
least,  we  may  not  fear  its  extermination. 

The    caribou    has    practically    disap- 
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peared  from  the  United  States  and  from 
wide  areas  of  Canada.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  Northern  animal,  but  some  of 
our  States,  bordering  Canada,  formerly 
supported  the  woodland  species  in  large 
numbers.  The  relentless  hunter,  how- 
ever, has  completed  his  slaughter  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  shall  ever  again  see  this  splendid 
animal  south  of  the  international  line, 
save  in  very  limited  numbers. 

New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Que- 
bec, however,  have  fortunately  protect- 
ed the  woodland  caribou  so  far  as  still 
to  be  able  to  continue  open  hunting  sea- 
sons, and  Newfoundland  boasts  consid- 
erable herds,  though  these,  too,  have 
been  much  reduced  through  indis- 
criminate killing.  Before  a  limit  was 
put  upon  the  bag,  hunters  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  fall- 
ing in  with  migratory  herds,  slaughtered 
the  animals  to  the  extent  of  their  am- 
munition and  left  the  carcasses  to  rot. 

Clearing  Out  the  Caribou 

Even  the  barren  ground  caribou  of 
the  farther  North  have  suffered  a  large 
decrease  since  Indians  have  come  into 
possession  of  modern  repeating  rifles. 
A  Hudson  Bay  Company  factor  in 
Labrador  once  boasted  to  me  that  with 
the  assistance  of  two  Indians  he  slaugh- 
tered over  three  hundred  from  one  herd 
in  a  single  afternoon.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  were  utilized  for  food. 
Less  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  so 
much  as  skinned.  The  sinews  and 
tongues  were  taken  from  the  balance 
and  the  carcasses  abandoned  as  food  for 
the  wolves.  A  marked  decrease  has 
taken  place  in  the  Labrador  herds  since 
my  first  visit  to  the  peninsula  in  1903. 

The  barren  ground  caribou  west  of 
Hudson  Bay  have  probably  not  dimin- 
ished to  the  same  extent  as  in  Labrador, 
though  they,  too,  have  suffered.  This 
animal,  like  the  musk  ox,  is  particularly 
favored  by  nature  in  the  fact  that  its 
habitat  is  desolate  and  isolated  sections 
of  the  North.  This  will  save  it,  as  no 
protecting  laws  could,  from  eventual  or 
at  least  early  destruction. 

Formerly  large  numbers  of  antelope 
ranged  over  our  Western  country  from 


the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  and 
Cascade  Mountains  and  from  Mexico 
to  Saskatchewan.  Now  there  are  so 
few  of  them  that  the  most  careful  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
species  from  extermination.  Even  the 
slowest  of  our  States  to  pass  restrictive 
hunting  laws  have  been  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  this  fact,  and  beginning 
with  the  season  of  1909  complete  pro- 
tection was  given  the  antelope  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
was  so  long  delayed,  but  if  these  laws 
are  strictly  enforced  we  may  hope  that 
they  have  come  in  time  to  save  one  of 
the  finest  of  our  game  animals. 

Mexico,  to  be  sure,  still  permits  their 
hunting,  as  does  Saskatchewan,  but  with 
permanent  close  seasons  elsewhere  on 
the  continent,  the  antelope  should  soon 
show  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  however,  to  watch 
poachers  in  secluded  regions  of  the 
Western  mountains,  and  poaching  may 
be  sufficient  to  delay  visible  increase  for 
many  years  where  the  stock  upon  which 
to  build  is  so  reduced. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  de- 
crease of  antelope,  the  state  game  war- 
den of  Colorado  estimated  twenty-five 
thousand  within  the  limits  of  that  State 
in  1898,  while  ten  years  later,  in  1908, 
the  game  commissioner  placed  the  num- 
ber at  two  thousand.  There  are  prob- 
ably, all  told,  not  to  exceed  sixteen  or 
seventeen  thousand  remaining  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  approximately 
two  thousand  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  reference  to  poaching,  a  few  wild 
buffaloes — estimated  at  twenty-five — 
still  exist  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  but  there  is  no  hope  that  they 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  propagate. 
When  I  was  in  Utah  in  1907  a  reliable 
man  told  me  that  he  had  seen  wild 
buffalo  on  two  or  three  occasions  during 
the  previous  year  in  Wyoming,  and  had 
found  the  head  of  one  which  had  been 
killed  by  poachers  not  a  week  before  he 
found  it.  In  1908  one  of  my  friends 
from  the  East,  hunting  in  Montana, 
found  the  remains  of  a  freshly  killed 
buffalo. 

These,  the  last  wild  stragglers  of  the 
mighty  herds  that  once  ranged  our 
Western  country,  unconscionable  poach- 
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ers  will  give  no  chance  for  life.  It 
may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  buffalo 
is  extinct,  save  for  the  few  in  captivity, 
a  small  number  in  restricted  reservations 
like  Yellowstone  Park,  the  little  herd 
purchased  by  Canada,  and  a  related  but 
somewhat  different  species  in  the  far 
Northwest. 

The  mountain  goat  is  another  animal 
that  has  been  mercilessly  hunted  down, 
and  unless  every  State  where  it  is  still 
to  be  found  promptly  stops  all  hunting, 
it  is  doomed  to  early  extinction  in  this 
country.  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington are  now  the  only  States  maintain- 
ing open  seasons  for  the  goat.  In 
Alaska,  the  Yukon,  and  the  unorganized 
territories  of  northwestern  Canada,  a 
good  many  of  them  still  remain,  how- 
ever, and  in  all  these  sections  hunting 
is  permitted.  Their  strongholds  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  only  the  hard- 
iest sportsman  will  venture  to  follow 
them;  in  these  far-away  retreats  they 
will  doubtless  hold  their  own  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Prince  of  Big  Game  Animals 

Perhaps  of  all  our  big  game  animals 
the  one  most  attractive  to  sportsmen 
and  most  prized  by  the  successful  hunter 
is  the  mountain  sheep.  "Unfortunate- 
ly," writes  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday, 
"it  is  only  those  who  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  animal  in  life,  and 
upon  its  own  ground,  who  have  a  fair 
conception  of  its  character.  Neither 
from  the  best  mounted  museum  speci- 
mens, nor  from  the  best  living  examples 
that  have  been  shown  in  zoological  gar- 
dens, can  the  observer  learn  the  true 
character  of  this  hardy  mountaineer,  in 
whose  anatomy  strength  is  combined 
with  agility  to  an  extent  which  is  noth- 
ing short  of  marvelous. 

"Its  home  is  the  loftiest  rimrock  of 
the  high  mountain  plateaus,  or  the  most 
rugged  and  forbidding  bad  lands  of  the 
middle  altitudes.  In  summer  its  favorite 
pastures  are  the  treeless  slopes  above  tim- 
ber line,  and  in  winter  it  paws  through 
the  snows  of  the  mountain  meadows  to 
reach  the  tallest  spears  of  grass.  When 
the  raging  storms  and  deep  snows  of 
winter  drive  the  elk  and  deer  down  into 


the  valleys  for  food  and  shelter,  the 
mountain  sheep  makes  no  perceptible 
change  of  locality.  All  the  year  round 
this  animal  is  both  well .  fed  and  well 
clad,  and  its  savory  flesh  invites  constant 
pursuit  and  attack  from  the  mountain 
lion,  and  hunters  both  white  and  red. 
Unlike  its  dull-witted  neighbor,  the 
mountain  goat,  the  mountain  sheep  is 
wide-eyed  and  wary,  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach." 

There  are  seven  distinct  varieties  of 
mountain  sheep  classified  by  scientists, 
distributed  through  the  higher  moun- 
tain regions  from  Alaska,  through  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  southward  through  the 
United  States  into  Mexico.  Within  the 
United  States  we  have  three,  and  prob- 
ably four,  of  these  varieties,  the  most 
numerous  of  which  is  that  familiarly 
known  as  the  Big  Horn  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

There  was  a  time  when  mountain 
sheep  were  very  plentiful,  but  as  rail- 
roads brought  into  comparatively  easy 
reach  the  remote  fastnesses  which  they 
inhabited,  sportsmen  swarmed  to  the 
slaughter,  eager  to  secure  trophies  of  an 
animal  which  they  deemed  the  greatest 
prize  of  the  chase.  The  natural  result 
was  a  rapid  decrease  in  numbers,  until 
in  many  sections  it  was  practically  ex- 
terminated, and  to-day  laws  prohibit  their 
killing  in  all  States  save  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 
Even  Mexico  has  recently  put  a  stop  to 
sheep  slaughter,  and  if  the  four  States 
above  named  are  to  preserve  any  of  them 
within  their  boundaries  they  will  have 
to  act  quickly  and  decisively. 

As  we  have  learned  by  experience,  it 
is  not  wise  to  delay  action  in  the  protec- 
tion of  game  animals  until  the  animals 
have  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  that 
extinction  is  threatened.  Colorado  has 
met  with  marked  success  in  its  protec- 
tion of  sheep,  and  if  all  killing  is  pro- 
hibited in  all  States  for  a  few  years,  we 
may  hope  to  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  brief  open  seasons  may  again  be 
established  with  safety. 

Closed  seasons  have  been  established 
for  bear  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Quebec,  and  for  brown  bear  in  Alaska. 
Nowhere  else  have  the  bears  of  any  spe- 
cies   received    legal    protection,    and    in 
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wide  areas  of  the  United  States  they 
have  passed  away  never  to  return.  Va- 
rieties of  the  black  bear  once  inhabited 
all  the  forest  regions  of  North  America. 
To-day  they  can  be  found  only  in  widely 
separated  and  more  or  less  remote  re- 
gions, save  perhaps  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  considerable  numbers  have 
evaded  the  hunter. 

The   grizzly,    the    noblest   of    all    the 


wherever  grizzlies  are  found,  and  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  with  such  a 
rate  of  destruction  the  animal  will  in  a 
very  short  time  disappear. 

The  story  of  the  "game  hog"  is  too 
familiar  to  dwell  upon.  We  all  remem- 
ber with  disgust  photographs  published 
in  sporting  journals  and  newspapers  of 
long  rows  of  deer  hung  up  after  a  day's 
slaughter.     These  were  examples  of  the 
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EVERYTHING    WAS    GAME    THAT    FELL   TO    HIS    GUN. 


bear  family  found  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States,  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  numbers,  and  the  time  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  none  will  remain 
between  the  Canadian  and  the  Mexican 
boundary  lines.  A  guide  in  Colorado 
writes  me,  "Bear  and  deer  are  decreas- 
ing in  this  locality  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
There  are  probably  not  over  thirty  griz- 
zlies living  within  a  circuit  of  seventy- 
five  miles  of  this  place,  and  last  year 
ten  were  killed  by  myself  and  others." 
Another  guide  in  the  same  State  says 
that  probably  ten  grizzlies  inhabit  his 
section,  a  region  similar  in  extent,  and 
that  three  were  killed  there  during  the 
year  1909.  This  condition  generally  ex- 
ists  throughout   the   Rocky    Mountains 


dissipation  of  our  inheritance.  Our  law 
makers  were  not  generally  sportsmen, 
and  they  took  no  steps  to  interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  un- 
til sportsmen's  clubs  organized  and 
forced  the  issue,  but  this  was  very  late 
in  our  history — almost  too  late  to  save 
the  animals. 

The  game  hog  resented  the  interfer- 
ence. He  wished  to  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  blood,  and  made  no  bones  of  it. 
Even  to-day  we  find  short-sighted  people, 
who  should  know  better,  bringing  in- 
fluence to  bear  to  prevent  legislative  ac- 
tion in  the  direction  of  perpetual  close 
seasons  for  the  protection  of  animals  and 
birds  until  such  time  as  increase  in  the 
game  will  warrant  open  hunting  seasons. 
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As  previously  stated,  we  were  very 
slow  in  this  country  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  game  protection  at  all.  It  began 
with  closed  seasons  and  a  few  months  of 
open  season  each  year.  Gradually  the 
length  of  the  open  season  was  shortened, 
until  in  some  regions  specified  animals 
may  be  hunted  only  on  one  or  two  days 
during  the  twelve  months. 

The  next  step  was  the  bag  limit  re- 
striction, initiated  by  Iowa  in  1878  and 
since  generally  adopted  elsewhere.  For- 
merly a  hunter  might  go  into  the  woods 
during  open  season  and  kill  as  many 
animals  as  he  saw  fit.  The  insatiable 
glutton  took  advantage  of  the  freedom 
permitted  him,  and  killed  indiscrimi- 
nately, making  it  necessary  to  pass  laws 
restricting  each  hunter  to  a  specified 
number  of  animals  or  birds. 

Even  the  close  season  and  the  limited 
bag  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  strike  a 
balance.  In  spite  of  the  laws  game  con- 
tinued to  decrease.  Many  more  animals 
were  killed  each  year  than  were  born, 
for  with  a  rapidly  growing  and  spread- 
ing population,  the  army  of  sportsmen 
going  into  the  woods  multiplied  pro- 
portionately.     Repeating    arms    became 


popular,  superseding  single  shot  and 
muzzle-loading  guns,  and  then  came  the 
high-power  rifle,  with  its  long  range  and 
deadly,  soft-nosed  bullet,  each  improve- 
ment militating  against  the  game. 

Laws  were  passed  by  many  States  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  game  from 
the  State  in  which  it  was  killed,  and 
finally  several  of  the  States  prohibited 
the  sale  of  any  game  at  any  season. 
Then  the  license  measure  was  adopted, 
and  now  all  the  States  except  Arkansas 
and  Georgia  require  special  licenses  to 
be  taken  out  by  nonresident  hunters, 
three  fourths  of  the  States  license  resi- 
dent hunters,  and  several  of  the  States 
now  require  aliens  to  take  out  a  special 
license,  the  fee  for  the  alien  license 
reaching  its  highest  mark  in  Utah — one 
hundred  dollars  —  while  Pennsylvania 
prohibits  all  aliens  from  hunting  within 
her  borders. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
laws  were  permitted  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged. Even  the  law  prohibiting  deer 
hunting  with  dogs  was  carried  into  the 
courts  and  upheld.  Game  dealers  tested 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  game,  carrying  one  case 
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(New  York  ex  rel.  Silz  vs.  Hesterberg, 
211  U.  S.  31)  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  final  adjudication. 
Here  the  constitutional  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual State  to  prohibit  the  possession 
and  sale  of  imported  game  within  its 
borders  during  its  close  season  was  up- 
held. For  thirty  years  this  had  been  a 
mooted  question.  This  decision  will  go 
far  to  aid  States  in  the  protection  of 
their   game. 

The  United  States  and  many  of  the 
individual  States  have  established  game 
preserves  and  game  refuges  where  no 
hunting  is  permitted  at  any  time.  Among 
those  of  the  United  States  are  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  the  Grand 
Canon  Game  Refuge,  and  the  new  Gla- 
cier Park.  In  1909  Minnesota  and  the 
province  of  Ontario  created  adjoining 
preserves  amounting  to  more  than  2,000,- 
000  acres. 

In  spite  of  all  these  restrictive  meas- 
ures and  provisions  for  increased  pro- 
tection of  animals,  our  big  game  is  stead- 
ily  diminishing  in   numbers,   taking  the 


country,  or  even  the  continent,  as  a 
whole.  While,  for  example,  there  are 
more  deer  in  Massachusetts  to-day  than 
there  were  in  1853,  when  Thoreau 
wrote  of  the  last  one  to  be  seen  in  Con- 
cord, the  increase  here  and  elsewhere  has 
been  many  times  counterbalanced  by  the 
decrease  in  other  sections.  Mountain 
sheep  have  increased  in  Colorado  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  but  this  in- 
crease is  offset  several  times  over  by 
the  annual  decrease  in  Montana,  where 
there  is  an  open  season  for  this  animal. 
This  may  be  stated  as  the  rule,  and 
more  stringent  laws,  shorter  open  sea- 
sons, longer  closed  ones,  and  perpetual 
prohibition  until  numbers  warrant  brief 
periods  for  hunting,  must  be  put  into 
effect  if  any  part  of  our  inheritance  of 
big  game  is  to  be  retained.  We  must 
strike  a  balance  somehow.  That  part  of 
the  principal  still  remaining  must  be 
held  intact  and  we  must  confine  our  ex- 
penditures to  the  income  it  earns,  or 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  find  ourselves 
bankrupt  in  big  game. 
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'HETHER  a  kennel 
is  run  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit,  the 
investment  which 
yields  the  best  re- 
turn is  cleanliness, 
and  the  nearer  the  dog  fancier  brings  his 
establishment  to  perfect  aseptic  condi- 
tions the  greater  will  be  his  success. 
This,  then,  is  the  prime  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  establishing  a  place  for  the 
care  and  breeding  of  dogs  of  any  type. 
Either  unlimited  money  may  be  used 
to  accomplish  this  result,  or  a  little  com- 
mon sense. 

The  perfect  kennel  is  not  necessarily 
expensive  in  any  way.  The  most  elab- 
orate one  may  be  the  most  inconvenient, 
the  simplest  structure  will  serve  for 
protection  of  good  dogs,  and  neither  will 
be  successful  unless  under  intelligent 
and  constant  supervision. 

It  is  altogether  unsafe  to  intrust  the 
care  of  dogs  to  any  man  of  all  work 
about  the  place  who  lacks  experience  in 
handling  them,   or  knowledge  of   their 


diseases.  The  owner  should  always 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  kennels. 
Where  their  size  precludes  this,  a  com- 
petent kennel  man  will  more  than  pay 
his  way,  especially  since  the  large  ken- 
nel presupposes  the  benching  of  many 
dogs  or  their  constant  use  in  the  field. 

Where  such  a  kennel  is  contemplated 
its  manager  should  be  given  free  rein, 
once  his  ability  is  assured.  Dogs  re- 
spond best  to  careful  treatment  under 
one  master,  and  the  manager's  control 
should  be  absolute.  He  will  also  at- 
tend to  the  stud  records,  the  sales,  and 
the  formalities  and  handling  when  the 
dogs  go  to  the  show  ring.  Under  such 
a  plan  a  case  full  of  cups  and  a  wall 
covered  with  ribbons  may  in  time  accrue 
to  the  owner  to  balance  against  a  long 
array  of  canceled  checks,  but  of  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  his  dogs  he  can  have 
little,  and  his  enjoyment  does  not  ap- 
proach that  of  the  man  who  does  his 
own  breeding.  Barring  the  legal  title, 
the  dogs  are  really  the  property  of  the 
hired  kennel  man,  and,  indeed,  it  is.  not 
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infrequent  that  a  portion  of  his  living 
is  derived  from  a  division  of  the  income 
from  the  kennel. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia are  a  number  of  kennels  owned 
by  very  wealthy  men  and  maintained  on 
the  most  elaborate  scale.  Their  own- 
ers' names  gain  prominence  in  the  sport- 
ing press  at  the  time  of  a  big  show,  and 
that  is  about  the  only  place  that  the 
owner  does  appear  in  any  relation  to  his 
dogs.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  can  tell 
one  dog  from  another  in  the  yard,  and 
certainly  the  dogs  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him. 

The  system  is  to  be  deprecated,  for 
its  ultimate  result  is  to  keep  back  many 
experienced  dog  lovers  from  the  shows, 
the  latter  having  little  chance  in  compe- 
tition against  a  purse  long  enough  to  buy 
at  any  price  the  best  specimens  of  any 
breed  from  any  country.  The  show  sys- 
tem is  largely  responsible  for  this.  Dogs 
are  prepared  for  the  shows,  instead  of 
the  shows  for  the  dogs,  and  the  clever 
handler  is  quite  well  aware  what  type  of 
dog  to  show  under  any  particular  judge 


(most  of  whom  have  their  honest  pri- 
vate leanings  this  way  or  that),  and 
therefore,  instead  of  pointing  his  breed- 
ing operations  to  the  securing  of  an  ab- 
solute type  for  the  whole  of  the  breed, 
prefers  to  have  a  number  of  dogs  to 
choose  from,  so  that  at  any  given  place 
he  may  come  near  to  catching  the  fancy 
of  the  particular  judge  with  a  special 
selection. 

The  dogs  in  a  large  kennel  are  given 
every  opportunity.  It  behooves  the 
smaller  exhibitor,  with  the  odds  against 
him,  not  to  let  his  pets  fall  behind  be- 
cause of  bad  conditions  and  poor  man- 
agement, and  their  kenneling  becomes 
of  vital  importance,  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  exhibition  varieties  or  are  of 
the  working  type. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning kennel  buildings  are  drainage,  pro- 
tection, food  and  water,  and  room  for 
exercise.  The  south  side  of  a  gently 
sloping  hill  offers  the  best  site.  Damp 
hollows  must  be  avoided  as  a  pestilence, 
and  if  the  yards  are  not  covered  with 
concrete  the  less  shade  therein  the  bet- 
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ter,  for  the  sun  itself  is  one  of  the  best 
eradicators  of  disease  germs. 

The  shape  of  the  buildings  matters 
little.  If  as  many  as  ten  dogs  are  kept, 
it  is  well  to  build  a  simple  wooden 
structure,  holding  five  or  six  stalls,  each 
with  a  door  opening  upon  an  inner 
passage,  a  wired  window  for  light  and 
air,  and  a  small  exit  into  the  outer  yard. 


netting,  to  permit  easy  inspection  from 
the  corridor.  In  very  severe  weather,  a 
sleeping  box  with  a  hinged  door  can  be 
placed  upon  the  bench,  but  its  use  is 
rarely  necessary  with  any  of  the  hardier 
breeds. 

A  small,  solid  door  should  open  upon 
the  outer  yard.  This  yard  should  be 
inclosed  with  wire  fencing  or  with  eight- 
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The  construction  of  one  stall  will  serve 
as  the  model  for  many.  It  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  well  lighted,  and  well 
ventilated. 

Except  in  severe  climates,  glazing  is 
unnecessary,  the  window  openings  being 
covered  by  wire  netting  and  placed,  if 
possible,  under  the  edge  of  a  roof  with 
considerable  overhang  as  a  protection 
against  driving  storms.  The  flooring 
is  preferably  of  concrete,  but  closely 
matched  boards  will  serve,  providing 
there  are  no  cracks  or  holes  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  litter.  A  removable  sleeping 
bench  of  matched  boards  raised  some  six 
inches  above  the  floor  is  to  be  placed  at 
one  end,  and  the  inner  partition  of  the 
stall  should  have  the  upper  third  of  wire 


foot  pickets,  set  close  together,  and  ac- 
cessible through  a  gate  fastening  firmly 
at  top  and  bottom.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary with  some  of  the  terriers  to  build 
a  solid  partition  between  yards,  but 
these  fellows  are  not  so  apt  to  try  to  get 
at  each  other  when  once  well  acquaint- 
ed, so  such  a  precaution  need  be  taken 
only  where  neighbors  insist  on  being  in- 
compatible. 

If  the  yard  itself  is  floored  with  con- 
crete, so  much  the  better,  as  the  entire 
inside  and  outside  of  the  kennel  may 
then  be  flushed  daily  with  the  hose. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  one  or  two 
shade  trees  for  protection  against  the 
hot  summer  sun,  but  the  interior  of  the 
kennel  building  will  always  offer  a  cool 
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and  airy  retreat,  while  a  floorless  shed  in 
the  yard  is  a  better  shade-maker  than 
any  tree,  and  offers  protection  against 
rain  as  well. 

Most  of  the  large  kennels  are  built 
upon  some  system  similar  to  this,  and  if 
the  design  is  such  that  additional  stall 
units  can  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
indefinite  expansion  is  feasible  and  con- 
venient.    But  even  as  simple  a  structure 


as  this,  while  offering  its  definite  con- 
veniences, is  not  essential.  As  many  as 
a  dozen  dogs  may  be  successfully  kept  in 
a  series  of  empty  barrels.  The  kerosene 
barrel  is  the  best,  both  because  of  its 
tighter  construction  and  because  the  oil 
with  which  it  is  impregnated  is  an  ex- 
cellent protection  against  vermin. 

Where    a   small    number   of    animals 
are   to  be   provided   for,   the  individual 
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kennel  is  safe,  convenient,  and  cheap.  If 
something  slightly  more  elaborate  than 
the  humble  barrel  is  desired,  a  couple 
of  dollars  will  cover  the  cost  of  a  roomy 
structure  adapted  to  every  use.  Avoid 
the  common  type  of  miniature  hut  with 
a  peaked  roof  and  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
which  can  be  seen  in  any  country  yard. 
Instead,  for  a  dog  the  size  of  a  pointer, 
build  upon  two  by  four  sills  a  matched 
board  floor  some  three  by  four  feet,  al- 
lowing the  sills  to  project  an  inch  be- 
yond the  edges.  The  front,  back,  and 
sides  are  to  be  made  of  any  convenient 
lumber,  the  front  being  three  feet  high 
and  the  sides  slanting  backward  to  the 
rear  elevation  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 

A  light  roof  is  made  to  lie  unfastened 
on  the  top  and  kept  in  place  by  a  cleat 
dropping  inside  the  rear  wall.  It  should 
be  waterproof,  and  may  be  covered  with 
tar  paper.  The  door,  two  by  one  and 
one  half  feet,  is  cut  out  of  the  front  at 
one  side,  not  in  the  center,  thus  afford- 
ing a  roomy  and  quiet  retreat,  instead 
of  a  three-sided  shed  such  as  results 
from  the  central  door. 

The  sides  of  this  kennel  simply  fit 
over  the  floor,  resting  on  the  projecting 


sills;  a  small  block  of  wood  put  under 
the  rear  of  the  roof  affords  ventilation. 
The  entire  structure  can  be  taken  apart 
in  a  moment  for  cleaning  and  whiter 
washing,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  in- 
accessible corners  where  dirt  collects  and 
vermin  thrives.  Any  dog  will  be  well 
and  happy  in  such  a  home,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  better  for  matrons,  as  inspec- 
tion is  easy  by  simply  lifting  the  cover- 
ing roof,  while  quiet  is  assured  at  other 
times. 

Where  yards  are  not  feasible,  fifty 
feet  of  iron  telegraph  wire  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  kennel  and  stretched  to 
a  post  permits  the  dog  chained  to  a  ring 
running  thereon  to  obtain  considerable 
exercise.  Although  not  the  equivalent 
of  the  roomy  exercise  yard,  this  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  short  chain  alone, 
which  permits  practically  no  movement. 
A  series  of  kennelo  of  this  sort,  ten  feet 
apart,  the  dogs  wearing  five-foot  chains, 
just  short  enough  to  keep  neighbors 
from  entangling  themselves,  has  proved 
very  successful  in  at  least  one  instance 
with  quite  a  large  collection  of  terriers. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  ken- 
neling that  is  useful ;  this  is  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  bench  system  in  use  at  the 
shows.  A  kennel  of  this  kind  in  the 
South  has  a  series  of  benches  about  four 
feet  deep  running  around  the  interior 
of  the  building  and  interrupted  only  by 
a  door  on  one  side  to  the  yard  and  an- 
other at  the  end  for  general  access. 
This  bench  is  divided  into  stalls  three 
and  one  half  feet  wide,  the  partition- 
ing being  four  feet  high  and  solid. 
Each  stall  has  a  chain  fastened  to  the 
rear  of  such  length  that  the  dog  cannot 
get  over  the  edge  of  the  bench  nor  over 
the  partitions.  Sixty  pointers  and  set- 
ters were  kenneled  in  this  building,  and 
the  system  permitted  ready  inspection 
and  perfect  cleanliness. 

Of  course,  exercise  yards  were  im- 
perative, and,  in  addition,  under  the 
same  roof,  there  was  a  separate  smaller 
kennel  room,  used  for  hospital  purposes, 
which  had  artificial  heat  from  the 
kitchen  adjoining  it.  This  kitchen  con- 
tained a  baker  of  a  capacity  of  about 
seventy-five  pounds  of  bread  and  a  ket- 
tle, permanently  mounted  over  a  fur- 
nace, large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four 
beef  heads  at  one  time.  In  the  kitchen 
were  also  fitted  medicine  shelves,  where 
a  supply  of  convenient  remedies  and  an 
assortment  of  simple  surgical  instru- 
ments and  bandages  were  kept,  and  a 
rack  for  leads,  collars,  whips,  and  whis- 
tles. 

In  mild  weather  the  dogs  were  al- 
lowed to  sleep  outdoors.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  rough  shed,  open  on  three  sides, 
was  constructed,  serving  to  cover  a 
roomy  sleeping  bench.  This  was  placed 
in  a  separate  yard,  so  that  a  change  of 
ground  was  available  from  time  to  time. 
In  this  yard  were  a  number  of  .the  old 
hut  type  of  kennels  waiting  to  be  broken 
up  for  kindling,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  that  no  dog,  even  in  rather 
cold  weather,  preferred  these  huts  to  the 
open  bench.  Indeed,  the  dogs  would 
not  enter  them  at  all. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  receiving 
yard,  where  dogs  which  might  be  sus- 
pected of  disease  or  were  afflicted  with 
parasites  were  detained  for  some  days 
after  receipt,  this  kennel  was  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  disease  of  any  kind.  A 
flea   dip  was   used   about   once   in   two 


weeks,  and,  while  the  dogs  never  enjoyed 
the  process,  it  did  them  good.  Their 
coats,  of  course,  did  not  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  they  were  working  animals. 
Each  dog  was  fed  separately. 

In  fine  weather  all  were  chained  to 
the  posts  of  the  yard  fence,  the  feeding 
pans  placed  before  them,  and  the  food 
brought  into  sight  only  when  every  dog 
was  fastened  up.  Each  one  had  his  reg- 
ular allowance  apportioned  to  him,  and 
there  could  be  no  scuffling  by  the  glut- 
tons for  another's  share.  Also,  any  fail- 
ure in  appetite  could  be  noticed.  When 
all  were  through  eating  the  pans  were 
removed  and  immediately  washed  and 
stacked,  and  the  dogs  then  released. 

When  puppies  are  being  raised,  they 
require  space  by  themselves.  The 
future  mother  should  be  removed  to 
quiet  quarters  some  time  before  whelp- 
ing, and  she  and  the  youngsters  when 
they  arrive  put  into  a  yard  by  them- 
selves. If  there  is  one  secret  that  will 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing puppy  mortality,  it  is  to  put  the 
litter  upon  new  ground  where  dogs  have 
not  been  kenneled  before. 

At  a  well-managed  and  successful 
kennel  of  collies  a  rough  fence  of 
chicken  wire  is  thrown  up  in  an  open 
pasture  for  each  litter,  and  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  rough  board  kennel  the 
little  fellows  thrive  splendidly.  While 
the  main  buildings  at  this  kennel  are 
elaborate,  no  attempt  is  made  to  have 
anything  but  the  simplest  quarters  for 
the  growing  youngsters,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  one  piece  of  new  ground  for 
each  litter,  the  manager  moves  their 
fencing  from  time  to  time.  Infection 
of  the  soil  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  tri- 
fling trouble  involved  is  more  than  re- 
paid in  the  larger  number  of  dogs 
brought  to  maturity. 

Cleanliness  is  always  the  thing.  Let 
the  whitewash  brush  and  the  disinfect- 
ing spray  be  used  liberally,  insist  on  the 
absence  of  litter,  and  provide  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  most  of  the  persistent  kennel 
troubles  will  vanish.  Dogs,  as  do  men, 
thrive  best  under  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  normal  conditions.  They 
need  little  luxury  and  are  better  with- 
out pampering. 


THE  DEAD   ONE" 

jbt/  iVevt/  G.  Hens/iaw 


Illustrated  by  Howard  Giles 


"HY  they  should  have 
called  him  the  dead 
one  was  at  first 
hard  to  compre- 
hend. I  met  him  in 
the  little  Louisiana 
city  of  Lake  Charles,  whither  I  had 
been  lured  by  the  promise  of  sport.  Far 
out  on  the  Calcasieu  River,  they  had  told 
me,  the  ducks  lay  thick  in  the  marshes 
where  one  could  walk  them  up  like 
partridges  and  shoot  them  on  the  rise. 
It  was  a  new  form  of  hunting  for  me, 
and  so,  upon  my  return  from  a  most 
successful  week  of  blind  shooting  on 
the  Texas  coast,  I  stopped  over  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  try  it. 

At  the  hotel  I  was  referred  to  Le 
Mort.  "He  is  the  very  man  you  want," 
the  clerk  assured  me.  "He  can  run  you 
out  in  his  launch  to-night  and  bring  you 
back  in  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  Lim- 
ited to-morrow  afternoon." 

Accordingly,  I  set  forth  in  search  of 
Le  Mort,  having  only  the  vague  direc- 
tion that  I  would  find  him  somewhere 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  As  I  went, 
struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  title,  I 
began  to  picture  him  to  myself.  He 
would  be  lank  and  thin,  I  decided,  with 
the  sallow  skin  and  funereal  melancholy 
of  the  malarial,  lowland  Cajun.  His 
hair  would  be  black,  his  eyes  would  be 


dark  and  cavernous,  and  he  would  prove 
altogether  a  most  mournful  hunting 
companion. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  when 
I  finally  unearthed  him  in  the  bar  of  a 
little  grocery  upon  the  lake  front  and 
found  him  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of 
my  mental  picture.  He  was  one  of 
those  stout,  jovial  little  Frenchmen  that 
one  finds  so  seldom  among  the  Cajuns. 
In  height  he  was  scarce  five  feet,  his 
pudgy  figure  topped  by  a  great  fat  face 
that  was  ruddy  and  shining  like  a 
newly  risen  sun.  His  hair  was  light, 
his  eyes  were  gray,  and  his  mouth  seemed 
fixed  in  a  perpetual  smile  of  lazy  good- 
humor.  Yet  for  all  his  appearance  of 
stoutness  and  indolence,  I  found  him 
both  alert  and  businesslike  when  I  had 
explained  my  errand. 

"So  it  is  the  ducks  that  you  are  after, 
m'sieu"  he  cried  cheerily  in  French. 
"I  am  your  man.  If  you  will  return 
to  your  hotel  and  go  to  bed,  I  will  call 
by  for  you  at  midnight.  Before  day- 
break we  will  be  upon  the  marshes 
where  the  best  of  the  hunting  is  over  at 
noon.  Thus  there  will  remain  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  return  for  your 
train.  The  price  will  be  five  dollars. 
Also,  if  you  are  willing,  I  would  like 
to  have  it  in  advance." 

Coming    as    it    did    from    a    perfect 
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stranger,  the  request  had  at  first  an  ap- 
pearance of  fraudulence.  How  simple 
it  would  be  for  him  to  disappear  until 
the  following  afternoon,  leaving  me  to 
sleep  in  blissful  unconsciousness  at  my 
hotel!  In  that  event  I  would  lose  both 
the  money  and  the  sport,  for  it  was  im- 
perative that  I  should  be  in  New  Or- 
leans within  the  next  two  days.  Yet 
there  was  something  in  his  look  that 
disarmed  my  suspicion,  something  that 
hinted  vaguely  of  a  pressing  need. 

Drawing  forth  a  five-dollar  bill  I  laid 
it  upon  the  table  before  him.  "Very 
well,"  said  I.  "Here  you  are."  Then, 
some  malevolent  spirit  of  caution 
prompting  me  to  temper  my  confidence, 
I  added,  "And  now,  how  am  I  to  know 
that  I  will  ever  see  you  again?" 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  stupid  mis- 
take even  before  he  handed  the  money 
back  to  me.  There  was  a  hurt  look  in 
his  gray  eyes,  but  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  courtesy. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  m'sieu, 
if  you  were  to  engage  another  than 
myself,"  said  he.  "Believe  me  you  will 
sleep  the  sounder." 

The  reproof  was  given  so  quietly,  so 
courteously,  that  I  felt  myself  flush  hot 
with   shame. 

"I  can  only  apologize,"  said  I,  "and 
ask  you  to  show  your  forgiveness  by 
making  your  request  my  own." 

At  this  he  smiled  his  approval,  taking 
the  bill  from  my  outstretched  hand. 
"That  is  nicely  said,  m'sieu"  he  cried. 
After  this  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be 
friends.  Now  we  will  have  a  drink  to 
bind  our  agreement." 

Apparently  he  accepted  my  apology 
as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  he  had 
accepted  my  affront,  calling  for  liquor 
in  the  same  breath  and  draining  his 
glass  with  a  loud,  "A  votre  sante, 
m'sieu." 

Afterwards  he  insisted  upon  paying 
the  score,  throwing  his  bill  upon  the 
table  and  telling  the  groceryman  that 
he  need  bring  no  change  as  he  expected 
to  spend  it  all.  If  I  had  any  fears  that 
the  rest  of  his  earnings  would  go  in  a 
carouse  they  were  soon  dispelled,  for 
he  began  at  once  to  order  a  list  of  pro- 
visions. There  was  flour  and  salt  meat, 
coffee  and  sugar — all  the  necessities  of 


simple  living — and  he  gave  instructions 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  his  boat 
before  dark. 

"You  seem  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
people  who  provide  for  the  future,"  I 
observed  when  he  had  finished.  "Your 
wife  will  be  pleased  at  the  way  in  which 
you  have  filled  her  pantry." 

At  this  he  became  grave — almost  sad. 
"  I  have  no  wife  or  home,  either, 
m'sieuj'  he  replied.  "In  warm  weather 
I  sleep  upon  my  boat.  In  cold  there  is 
always  a  chair  and  a  fire  at  some  place  in 
town." 

"Then  you  are  stocking  up  for  an 
expedition?"  I  persisted. 

"Perhaps  so,  m'sieu"  he  answered 
vaguely.     "Who  knows?" 

True  to  his  promise,  he  called  for  me 
at  the  appointed  hour  and  we  set  forth 
toward  the  lake  front  where  we  found 
his  boat  at  a  rickety  wooden  pier.  It 
was  a  small,  sixteen-foot  affair,  driven 
by  a  gasoline  motor  and  lighted  dimly 
by  a  battered  tin  lantern.  Cabin  it  had 
none,  but  a  shelter  was  afforded  by  a 
rude  canopy  made  from  an  old  sugar 
tarpaulin. 

In  the  bow  I  stumbled  over  a  heap 
of  bags  and  boxes — evidently  the  pur- 
chases of  the  afternoon.  That  Le  Mort 
had  been  a  shrewd  bargainer  was  shown 
by  the  amount  of  them  and  by  their 
weight,  which  had  forced  the  frail  craft 
far  below  its  usual  water  line.  We 
departed  in  silence,  save  for  the  chug- 
ging of  the  motor  and  the  whirring 
flight  of  a  flock  of  ducks  that  had  been 
feeding  close  inshore. 

Of  our  run  through  the  open  water 
into  the  Calcasieu  I  have  only  a  dim 
impression  of  a  damp  white  cloud,  half 
mist,  half  fog,  through  which  the  lights 
of  the  city  behind  us  twinkled  faintly. 
Ahead  one  could  see  scarce  a  yard,  yet 
Le  Mort  sent  his  boat  along  as  swiftly 
and  as  unconcernedly  as  though  he  had 
been  running  in  the  broad  light  of  open 
day.  True,  I  did  not  fully  appreciate 
his  skill  until  our  return,  and  it  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  for 
how  he  escaped  the  innumerable  logs 
and  booms  scattered  by  careless  lumber- 
men has  ever  been  a  mystery  to  me. 

Once  in  the  river,  the  mist  thinned 
away,    showing    the    sloping    banks    on 
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either  side,  their  heavy  growth  of  oak 
and  cypress  standing  black  and  clear-cut, 
like  silhouettes,  against  the  grayness  of 
the  starlit  sky.  Sometimes  we  passed  a 
huge  estate,  the  houses  and  cabins  show- 
ing white  and  ghostly  through  the  heavy 
tangle  of  moss  and  leaves. 

We  reached  the  marshes  at  three 
o'clock  and  ran  up  a  narrow  bayou  that 
wound  its  tortuous  way  deep  into  the 
very  heart  of  them.  Here  we  waited 
for  the  daybreak  through  a  long,  black 
hour  of  bitter  chill  and  loneliness,  and  it 
was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  I  finally  followed  Le  Mort  ashore 
and  stretched  my  cramped  muscles  amidst 
the  marsh  grass.  Then  I  slid  down  the 
steep  bank  and  dropped,  all  unsuspect- 
ing, into  two  feet  of  icy  water. 

By  now  it  had  grown  lighter  with  a 
faint,  elusive  light,  which  one  rather  felt 
than  saw.  To  all  appearances,  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  the  approaching  sun- 
rise, yet  there  was  a  distinct  glow  in  the 
sky  by  which  we  could  see  the  vast,  flat 
marsh  heavily  blanketed  with  fog. 

"  If  you  will  go  straight  ahead  to  the 
right,  msieu,  I  will  do  likewise  to  the 
left,"  said  Le  Mort.  "Far  out  in  the 
middle  you  will  come  to  a  mound  of 
high  land  having  near  it  a  little  lake. 
Here  you  can  hunt  until  you  have  had 
enough,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
boat." 

Holding  carefully  to  the  right,  I 
splashed  my  way  into  the  marsh,  floun- 
dering miserably  in  the  bogs  and  alli- 
gator holes.  Then,  with  a  terrified 
squawk,  a  huge  black  shape  whirred 
suddenly  from  beneath  my  very  feet, 
and  I  fired  at  it  blindly — right  and  left. 

I  killed  my  bird,  but  I  never  marked 
him,  for  with  the  first  crack  of  the 
smokeless  there  arose  from  all  sides  a 
tumult  that  would  have  shaken  far 
weaker  nerves  than  mine.  Truly  it 
sounded  as  though  all  the  ducks  in 
Christendom  had  started  quacking  at 
the  same  time,  and  added  to  the  uproar 
was  a  noise  of  whirring  and  flapping 
that  was  more  disconcerting  still.  In- 
numerable streaks  and  flashes  whirred 
madly  about  me,  while  I  clutched  des- 
perately at  my  empty  gun,  sighting  and 
resighting — too  utterly  bewildered  to 
reload. 
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After  a  while,  being  fully  convinced 
that  after  this  exodus  there  could  not  be 
a  duck  left  in  the  marsh,  I  began  a  care- 
ful search  for  the  one  that  I  had  killed, 
promising  myself  that  at  least  he  should 
not  escape  me.  It  was  a  useless  task, 
however,  and  when,  after  a  vain  bur- 
rowing in  the  grass  and  water,  I  finally 
resumed  my  journey,  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  the  day  had  broken.  Swiftly, 
yet  barely  perceptibly,  the  sky  had  light- 
ened to  a  bright,  glowing  orange,  and 
far  away  through  the  dissolving  mists 
the  thin  red  edge  of  the  sun  peeped  over 
the  horizon. 

Of  the  hunt  that  followed  I  will  say 
but  little,  as  it  plays  no  part  in  my 
story.  There  were  ducks  in  the  marsh 
— thousands  of  them,  despite  my  fears — 
and  I  flushed  them  at  every  few  steps, 
as  it  had  been  predicted  I  would.  Many 
of  them  fell  to  my  gun,  but  finding 
them  was  no  easy  matter.  Indeed,  what 
with  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
marsh  grass,  I  returned  with  far  less 
than  half  my  bag.  Also  this  height  and 
thickness,  coupled  with  the  deep  water 
and  the  snares  of  hidden  bayous,  so 
drenched  and  wearied  me  that  I  was 
glad  to  flounder  back  to  the  boat  a  good 
hour  before  noon. 

There  I  found  Le  Mort  waiting  for 
me  with  a  magnificent  string  of  game. 
He  was  fresh  and  unwearied,  and  the 
high-water  mark  reached  scarce  to  his 
waist  line. 

"Ah,  yes,  msieu,"  he  replied  to  my 
anathemas.  "But  then  there  is  some- 
thing in  knowing  how!" 

Perhaps  there  is,  but  I  fear  that  in 
this  respect  my  education  will  forever 
remain  incomplete.  There  are  ducks  in 
plenty  upon  the  marshes  of  the  Calca- 
sieu, but  not  for  all  of  them  would  I 
venture  into  those  treacherous  depths 
again. 

We  left  at  twelve-thirty,  running  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  in  a  burst  of 
the  most  glorious  winter  sunshine  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Grateful  for  the  heat, 
I  lay  among  Le  Mort's  provisions  in  the 
bow,  stretching  my  weary  body  upon  a 
sack  of  flour.  It  was  a  generous  sack 
— fat  and  dusty — and  it  was  ornament- 
ed with  a  huge  rose  of  glaring  red. 
Why  Le   Mort  should  have  carried  it 
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to  the  desolate  bayou,  only  to  bring  it 
back  again,  was  a  mystery  that  I  waited 
impatiently  to  have  explained. 

Soon  the  marsh  gave  way  to  the  trees 
and  undergrowth,  and  then,  when  we 
had  gone  some  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
of  our  return,  the  boat  veered  suddenly 
shoreward  and  ran  along  in  the  still 
water  beneath  the  left  bank.  Le  Mort 
now  began  to  tinker  with  his  engine, 
alternately  speeding  it  and  slowing  it 
down  until,  with  a  succession  of  final 
gasps,  it  stopped  entirely. 


Rising  from  his  knees,  he  faced  about, 
striving  ineffectually  for  an  appearance 
of  consternation. 

"It  is  an  acident,  rnsieu"  he  observed 
— "a  serious  accident,  requiring  a  good 
hour  for  repairs." 

Now,  as  I  had  confided  to  him  a 
while  before  that  I  knew  nothing  in  the 
world  about  gas  motors,  I  could  not 
very  well  contradict  him.  Nevertheless, 
even  to  my  own  unpractical  mind,  the 
death  the  engine  had  died  seemed  a  per- 
fectly natural  one. 
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We  slipped  along  by  our  own  mo- 
mentum while  I  waited  in  silence  for  his 
next  move.  It  came  in  a  moment,  but 
not  before  he  had  stopped  beside  a  small 
wooden  landing  that  was  built  at  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  inlet. 

"This  will  be  a  good  place  in  which 
to  work,  m'sieu,"  said  Le  Mort.  "Also, 
I  know  it  well.  You  will  observe  that 
two  little  paths  go  up  there  through  the 
bushes — the  one  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left.  At  the  end  of  the  left  one 
there  is  a  burn,  upon  which  are  many 
snipe.  Perhaps  if  you  do  not  care 
to  weary  yourself  by  waiting,  you 
might " 

He  paused  expectantly,  and  I  agreed 
at  once,  not  being  unwilling  to  further 
his  plans.  He  had  only  spoken  of  an 
hour,  and,  as  my  train  did  not  leave 
until  sunset,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  far 
more  pleasant  to  spend  the  time  in  hunt- 
ing than  in  the  stuffy  room  of  the  hotel. 
Therefore  I  followed  him  ashore,  after 
exchanging  my  duck  shot  for  the  num- 
ber nines  that  I  had  brought  along  for 
just  such  an  occasion. 

At  the  head  of  the  left-hand  path  Le 
Mort  paused.  "The  burn  is  straight 
ahead — not  over  'half  a  mile,  m'sieu" 
said  he.  "Believe  me,  I  will  have  the 
boat  repaired  upon  your  return." 

I  started  away  at  good  speed,  forcing 
my  way  through  the  bushes,  but,  in  spite 
of  my  haste  and  of  the  fact  that  the  path 
led  directly  away  from  the  inlet,  I  could 
hear  the  chugging  of  the  motor  before  I 
had  gone  a  hundred  yards.  Evidently 
Le  Mort  had  not  underrated  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  his  excuse. 

The  burn,  when  I  reached  it,  lay 
parched  and  dry  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
and  I  wasted  a  good  half  hour  upon  it 
without  flushing  a  single  snipe.  On  my 
return  I  found  that  my  path  was  crossed 
by  another — evidently  the  one  that  had 
led  to  the  right  from  the  river  bank — 
and,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  inter- 
section, I  caught  through  the  bushes  a 
glimpse  of  a  ragged  shingle  roof.  I  was 
hot  and  thirsty,  and  the  thought  of  a 
possible  cistern  sent  me  forward  in  this 
new  direction  with  redoubled  speed. 

The  house  proved  to  be  little  better 
than  a  cabin.  It  was  old  and  weather- 
beaten  and  patched  rudely  in  a  hundred 


places,  yet  there  was  a  look  of  care  and 
industry  about  it  which  showed  that  its 
condition  was  due  rather  to  the  poverty 
of  its  owner  than  to  any  indifference 
upon  his  part.  Set  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  inlet,  it  faced  upon  a  small  front 
yard  closed  in  by  an  almost  impenetrable 
wall  of  undergrowth.  It  was  of  one 
story  and  contained  but  a  single  room. 

Mounting  to  the  little  front  porch,  I 
knocked  loudly  upon  the  door.  Then, 
as  I  received  no  answer,  I  raised  my 
voice  in  a  shout  of  inquiry.  As  if  in 
response,  there  came  from  the  inlet  the 
sharp  explosions  of  a  gasoline  engine, 
the  sound  diminishing  rapidly  as  the 
boat  drew  away.  Evidently  Le  Mort 
had  finished  his  business  at  this  hidden 
and  deserted  cabin  and  had  departed,  to 
await  my  return. 

But  I  was  still  thirsty,  and  the  cabin, 
despite  its  air  of  desertion,  bore  every 
evidence  of  having  been  tenanted  but  a 
while  before.  Surely,  I  would  find  a 
cistern  at  the  usual  place  in  the  rear. 
Accordingly,  I  .hurried  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  and  ran  full  into  its 
owner. 

She  was  very  old  and  very  small,  and 
she  sat  in  an  armchair  beneath  a  little 
fig  tree.  At  my  sudden  appearance  she 
seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least  startled, 
but  gazed  at  me  blankly  with  the  vague, 
uneasy  eyes  of  the  mentally  afflicted. 

"I — I — ask  your  pardon,  madame," 
said  I,  confusedly,  in  French.  "I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  anyone  about." 

At  my  words  a  glow  of  sudden  pleas- 
ure came  into  her  wrinkled  face,  lend- 
ing a  touch  of  intelligence  to  her  lifeless 
eyes. 

"Madame?"  said  she.  "That  is  nice, 
m'sieu.  Yes,  I  am  madame — Madame 
Berard.  Yet  there  is  but  one  who  calls 
me  so.  To  the  others  I  am  only  the 
mad  one." 

As  there  was  reason  in  this,  despite 
its  evident  cruelty,  I  sought  to  evade  the 
subject  by  a  request. 

"I  stopped  for  a  glass  of  water,  ma- 
dame," said  I.  "  Could  I  trouble  you 
for  one  ?  " 

She  was  out  of  her  chair  before  I 
had  finished  speaking,  performing  the 
feat  with  an  agility  remarkable  in  one  of 
her  age. 
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"Certainly, 
m'sieu"  she-  re- 
plied. "Inside 
there  is  plenty ; 
also  a  glass." 

I  followed  her 
to  the  front  of 
the  house  and 
into  its  single 
room,  which,  de- 
spite the  plain- 
ness of  its  fur- 
nishing, was 
wonderf  ull  y 
neat  and  clean. 
The  walls  were 
bare,  save  for  a 
huge  crayon  por- 
trait that  hung 
above  the  open 
fireplace.  It  was 
a  crude  affair — 
the  work  of 
some  itinerant 
artist  —  and  it 
represented  a 
callow,  simper- 
ing lad  of  twelve 
or  more.  That 
I  noticed  it  Ma- 
dame Berard 
perceived  at 
once,  pointing  to 
it  proudly  and 
bursting  into  a 
torrent  of  ex- 
cited French.      'Z*& 

'    '    T     4- 

It  is  my 
son,"  she  cried — 
"my  son  Jules. 
He  is  fine  and 
large,  m'sieu,  is 
he  not?  He  is 
what  one  calls  a 
man?      It    is 


Jules,    m'sieu  — 
my  little  Jules." 

She  paused  suddenly  and  her  voice 
rose  to  a  shriek.  "He  is  dead !  He  is 
dead!  He  is  dead!"  she  repeated  over 
and  over  again. 

I  quieted  her  as  best  I  could,  remind- 
ing her  of  my  thirst,  and  in  attending 
to  it  she  became  calm  once  more.  After- 
wards she  told  me  her  story,  speaking 
slowly  and   methodically,   as   though   it 


ALWAYS    I    SIT    IN    MY    CHAIR    BENEATH    THE    FIG    TREE. 


were    a   task    that    she    had    performed 
many  times  before. 

"It  was  in  the  war  that  he  was  killed, 
m'sieu,"  she  began — "in  the  war  with 
the  Spaniards.  Ah,  you  should  have 
seen  him  when  he  left  with  his  compan- 
ions from  the  city!  Stout  and  strong 
he  was,  like  a  young  oak,  and  yet 
he    was    only    a    lad — only    my    little 
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Jules.  Observe  the  portrait  and  you 
will  see. 

"  'Farewell,  little  mother,'  he  cried 
as  he  kissed  me.  'Weep  not,  for  God  is 
good,  and  we  shall  meet  again.' 

"After  that  I  waited.  Ah,  the  wait- 
ing, rnsieu,  through  the  cold  winter 
nights,  through  the  long  summer  days, 
when  the  sun  seems  dark  and  the  birds 
sing  sadly  in  the  trees!  Each  morning 
I  went  to  the  city  to  learn  if  there  was 
any  news,  and  always  I  bought  a  paper 
from  the  little  shop  by  the  market. 
Truly  were  they  kind  to  me  in  that  lit- 
tle shop,  for  I  did  not  know  the  English, 
and  they  would  tell  me  each  morning  of 
that  which  there  was  to  read. 

"And  then  one  day  in  the  late  sum- 
mer they  handed  me  my  paper  and 
pointed  to  a  name  upon  it  without  a 
word.  Ah,  rnsieu,  I  could  read  that 
name — I  can  read  it  now,  for  it  shines 
ever  before  me  as  though  written  with 
the  fires  of  torment!  Then  there  came 
a  little  snap,  like  the  breaking  of  a  stick, 
inside  my  head,  and  from  that  day  they 
have  called  me  the  mad  one.  Perhaps  I 
am.    Who  knows? 

"But  I  will  show  you,  rnsieu,  and 
then  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

Rising,  she  went  to  a  cupboard  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  and  returned 
with  a  newspaper  which  she  placed  in 
my  hands.  It  was  old  and  yellow,  and 
was  dated  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the 
year  1898.  Its  front  page  was  spread 
with  glaring  headlines  announcing  the 
battle  of  San  Juan,  and  tucked  far  back 
upon  the  third  page  was  a  list  of  the 
dead.  There  was  no  need  to  search  for 
the  name  in  the  long  column,  for  it 
stood  high  above  the  others  through  the 
blistering  of  tears.  "Jules  Berard"  I 
read  in  blurred  characters  before  I 
handed  it  back  again. 

"But  perhaps  there  is  some  mistake," 
said  I,  with  sudden  understanding. 
"There  were  many  at  the  time." 

A  look  of  cunning  came  into  the  poor 
old  creature's  eyes  and  she  caught  the 
paper  quickly  to  her  breast  with  a  ges- 
ture of  distrust. 

"Ah,  yes,  rnsieu"  she  cried,  "they 
have  told  me  so  often,  but  I  know. 
Five  cents  I  paid  for  each  of  my 
papers,    and    there    were    many    others 


who  did  so.  Believe  me,  people  do 
not  spend  their  good  money  for  lies. 
Ah,  yes,  rnsieu,  so  they  have  said,  and 
there  is  even  one  rascal  who  seeks  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  is  my  Jules — 
my  little  Jules.  But  I  send  him  about 
his  business  quickly  whenever  he  comes, 
for  I  know  his  plan." 

She  paused  to  glance  suspiciously 
about  the  room. 

"You  see,  rnsieu,  they  were  very 
good  to  me  in  the  city,"  she  went  on  in 
a  low  voice.  "There  was  a  lawyer  who 
made  a  speech — a  beautiful  speech — 
about  the  bravery  of  my  Jules,  and 
after  he  had  finished  there  was  a  col- 
lection. One  hundred  dollars  they 
gave  me,  and  I  hid  it  away  in  a  safe 
place. 

"And  after  the  money  was  gone, 
rnsieu,  they  began  to  mock  me  and  call 
me  the  mad  one,  and  I  knew  that  they 
would  want  it  back  again — that  they 
would  put  me  in  prison  if  they  found 
that  I  had  spent  it.  But  I  fooled  them, 
rnsieu — ah,  how  I  fooled  them!  I  told 
them  that  it  was  still  hid  away,  and  they 
believed  me. 

"So  now  they  send  a  man  each  week 
to  search  for  it.  Always  he  comes  with 
some  gift,  often  a  great  one,  and  some- 
times he  will  even  work  about  my  home, 
thinking  to  catch  me  off  my  guard  and 
to  come  inside.  But  I  am  ever  ready 
for  him.  Always  I  sit  in  my  chair  be- 
neath the  fig  tree,  waiting  to  catch  him 
through  the  window. 

"Thus  was  I  sitting  a  while  ago  when 
you  came  upon  me,  for  he  had  been  but 
a  moment  gone.  Come  and  I  will  show 
you. 

Following  her  outside,  I  came  pres- 
ently to  a  little  lean-to  that  was  built 
at  the  back  of  the  cabin.  It  was  very 
small — scarce  bigger  than  a  closet — and 
it  was  crowded  with  a  hastily  stacked 
pile  of  provisions.  There  were  boxes 
and  packages  and  a  long  string  of  game, 
while  crowning  the  whole  was  a  sack  of 
flour — a  fat  dusty  sack,  ornamented 
with  a  huge  rose  of  glaring  red. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  parted  the 
bushes  and  came  out  upon  the  landing. 
Le  Mort  was  waiting  for  me,  his  un- 
loaded  launch    floating   high    upon    the 
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tide.  His  jovial  face  was  sad  and  grave, 
and  he  greeted  me  with  a  silent  nod, 
turning  to  his  engine  as  soon  as  I  had 
come  aboard. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  once  more 
well  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river  that 
I  spoke  to  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Jules  Be- 
rard?"  I  asked. 

"And  why  should  I  think  that  you 
would  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
such  a  one  as  I,  m'sieu?"  he  replied. 

"True,"  said  I.  "And  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
pry  into  your  affairs.  I  was  thirsty  and 
went  to  the  house  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Now  that  I  know,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  why  it  was  that  you  were  reported 
dead." 

By  way  of  answer  he  removed  his 
cap  and  ruffled  the  hair  upon  the  top  of 
his  head,  showing  me  a  small  round 
scar  on  either  side. 

"It  went  right  through,"  said  he  sim- 
ply. "  For  three  days  I  showed  no  sign 
of  life.  Rightly  am  I  called  the  dead 
one,  who  thus  came  back  to  this  world." 

He  replaced  his  cap  and  added:  "As 
for  your  spying  upon  me,  m'sieu,  I  have 
not  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Had  you 
meant  to  do  so,  you  would  have  fol- 
lowed me  at  once." 

We  sped  for  a  while  in  silence,  and 
then  I  leaned  forward  and  held  out  my 
hand. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  friend,"  said  I — 
"more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you.  It  is 
very,  very  sad." 

He  smiled  in  the  clasp  that  followed 
— such  a  smile  of  tenderness  as  I  have 
not  seen  since  upon  the  lips  of  any  man. 

"Yes,  m'sieu"  he  replied,  "it  is  sad, 


yet  it  might  be  worse.  In  her  mind 
she  does  not  know  me,  but  in  her  soul 
— ah,  there,  m'sieu,  I  am  sure  she 
knows!  And  sometimes  when  I  leave 
my  boat  at  the  landing  and  creep  very 
carefully  through  the  bushes  I  will  find 
the  little  mother  asleep  in  her  chair.  It 
is  then  that  I  can  kiss  her — and  surely 
the  memory  of  such  a  thing  is  enough 
to  make  one  happy  for  many  days." 

He  fell  silent  after  this,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  were  once  more  in  sight  of 
the  lake  that  he  spoke  again,  his  voice 
vibrating  with  a  hope  far  beyond  my 
poor  powers  of  expression. 

"Also  they  have  told  me,  m'sieu,  that 
in  the  city — in  New  Orleans — there  is 
a  great  doctor  who  might  even  cure 
her,"  said  he.  "It  is  thought  that  with 
the  change  and  the  treatment  she  might 
know  me  when  I  am  brought  suddenly 
before  her.  I  have  saved  for  this  many 
years,  putting  by  what  I  could  spare 
from  the  food,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
now  before  I  am  ready.  So  you  see, 
m'sieu,  that  God  is  good  and  there  is 
still  much  for  which  I  should  be  thank- 
ful." 

I  left  him  at  the  pier  from  which  we 
had  departed,  and  if  the  bill  that  I 
pressed  into  his  hand  was  far  beyond 
my  means,  I  felt  fully  repaid  by  his 
look  of  hope  and  expectation.  The  gift 
was  made  and  accepted  in  silence,  but 
in  his  parting  he  left  no  doubt  that  he 
knew  and  understood. 

"  Good-by  and  good  luck  to  you,  Le 
Mort,"  said  I  as  I  turned  away. 

"It  is  au  revoir  and  thank  you, 
m'sieu,"  he  replied,  "for  we  shall  fol- 
low you  to-morrow — the  little  mother 
and  I." 


JTHEWOR1 
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THE   BOY    SCOUTS 

THERE  is  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Two 
hundred  thousand  youngsters  are 
enlisted  in  England  alone  and  the  Colo- 
nies and  various  foreign  countries  can 
count  a  hundred  thousand  more.  In  the 
United  States  Mr.  Thompson-Seton  and 
Dan  Beard  have  done  yeoman  service  in 
arousing  interest  through  the  former's 
Birch-Bark  Roll  and  the  Sons  of  Daniel 
Boone  originated  by  the  latter. 

The  watchwords  of  the  movement  un- 
der whatever  name  it  marches  appear  to 
be  Discipline  and  Self-Sufficiency.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Seton  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  woodcraft  primarily  and  Mr. 
Beard  appealed  to  the  boys  through  their 
admiration  for  the  pioneer  heroes  of  our 
earlier  days,  but  the  difference  between 
the  English  system  and  our  own  is  so 
slight  that  the  process  of  amalgamation 
as  to  form  and  purpose  seems  to  be  going 
on  with  little  difficulty. 

Possibly  England  works  more  with  a 
view  to  future  soldiers  than  do  we,  but 
the  real  results  that  count  are  by  the 
way  and  of  far  more  importance  than 
armies  or  potential  military  strength.  To 
make  a  boy  able  to  fend  for  himself  wher- 
ever he  may  be  or  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances is  an  ideal  worth  striving 
toward.  If  at  the  same  time  he  be  in- 
spired to  cleanliness,  self-control,  hon- 
esty, a  high  sense  of  personal  honor  and 
obligation  to  his  fellows,  kindness  to  ani- 
mals, courtesy,  and  obedience,  a  sound 
foundation  is  laid  for  good  citizenship. 

The  details  of  organization  are  at  the 


command  of  anyone  who  cares  to  inquire. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  renewed  evidence  that  the 
world  is  realizing  that  it  must  turn  back 
to  the  outdoors,  and  a  sane,  normal, 
health-giving  outdoors,  if  it  is  to  find 
sanity  and  health.  To  spend  two  weeks 
at  a  farmhouse  or  a  summer  hotel  once 
a  year  will  not  do.  One  must  develop 
the  instinct  for  the  open,  the  self-reli- 
ance, courage,  and  strength  of  body  that 
the  open  demands. 

Too  long  have  we  been  piling  up  the 
vicious  cumulation  of  an  artificial  world, 
and  children,  educated  to  fit  it,  demand- 
ing still  more  artificiality.  The  greatest 
world  of  all  is  the  world  of  Nature,  and 
the  sterling  test  of  a  man's  underlying 
quality  is  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
this  world.  It  is  a  task  that  must  be 
undertaken  in  no  light  mood.  A  man's 
strength  and  a  man's  will  are  demanded. 

Merely  to  turn  the  boys  loose  in  the 
country  will  not  do  the  trick.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  give  what  the  coun- 
try and  the  wilderness  demand  if  they 
are  to  get  that  which  the  country  and 
the  wilderness  have  to  give.  It  is  a 
grand  movement  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  it  has  brains  and  real  influence 
behind  it. 


NEW    GAME   LAW   IN  NEW   YORK 

SPORTSMEN  should   be  gratified 
by  the  new  game  legislation  enact- 
ed by  New  York  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.     Henceforth  the  deer 
season  will  be  from  September  16th  to 
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October  31st,  an  arrangement  that  puts 
an  end  to  still  hunting  in  the  snow  with 
its  comparatively  easy  trailing  and  fre- 
quent shots  at  easy  range  on  account  of 
the  cold  and  the  tendency  of  the  deer 
to  lie  in  shelter.  January  10th  marks 
the  end  of  wild  fowl  shooting.  This 
means  the  death  blow  of  spring  shooting 
on  Long  Island.  The  fact  that  the  brant 
season  ends  on  the  same  January  date 
protects  that  bird  also.  "Pheasants"  are 
to  be  protected  until  19 14,  and  ten  rab- 
bits a  day  is  the  bag  limit. 

Fishermen  are  interested  in  the  clause 
prohibiting  the  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  anywhere  in  the  State  of  black  bass. 
To  crown  it  all,  alien  and  nonresident 
shooters  are  more  heavily  burdened  in 
the  matter  of  a  license,  and  a  heavy  pen- 
alty is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with 
this  requirement.  Now  if  some  means 
can  be  devised  for  the  protection  of  hunt- 
ers from  each  other  the  situation  in  the 
Empire  State  will  be  nearly  ideal. 


TO-MORROW    IN    THE    AIR 

THE  aeroplane  has  demonstrated 
its  cross-country  possibilities  in  a 
most  impressive  manner.  Curtiss 
has  flown  from  Albany  to  New  York 
with  a  single  stop,  and  at  a  speed  that 
kept  a  locomotive  hustling  to  equal. 
Hamilton  has  covered  the  ground  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  a 
single  flight  and  lacked  but  little  of  re- 
peating the  performance  on  the  return 
trip.  That  the  aeroplane  can  fly  far  and 
fast  admits  of  no  dispute. 

What  remains  to  be  proven  is  its  use- 
fulness in  such  flights.  In  a  military 
sense  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  im- 
portant aid,  since  it  seems  to  have  little 
difficulty  under  favorable  conditions  in 
mounting  to  a  height  well  out  of  range 
of  serious  attack  from  the  ground.  But 
these  flights  are  still  the  work  of  sky- 
acrobats  on  machines  stripped  and 
groomed  for  the  emergency.  Can  they 
do  the  trick  with  a  load — say,  with  a 
passenger,  two  hundred  pounds  of  mail, 
or  express  packages?  Can  they  land, 
make  temporary  repairs  from  a  reserve 
stock  carried  with  them,  and  resume 
their  flight  without  expert  aid?     These 


are  questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  the  aeroplane  shall  have  come 
fully  and  finally  into  its  own. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Gould  for 
flights  with  reserve  propellers  and  with 
a  reserve  motor  ready  to  cut  in  in  case 
of  need,  are  really  more  important  tests, 
as  bearing  on  the  future  of  flight  than 
any  that  have  been  made  since  it  was 
first  conclusively  demonstrated  that  men 
could  fly.  We  think  those  prizes  will 
be  won,  and  soon  at  that. 


MERELY    A    SUGGESTION 

APROPOS  of  recent  events  at  Reno, 
Nevada,  why  has  not  some  one 
risen  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
placing  such  affairs  hereafter  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  or  some  similar  govern- 
mental body?  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  evil  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
contest  itself  as  in  the  "commercial  ac- 
cessories" and  the  attitude  and  character 
of  the  crowd. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  generally  believed 
— by  everyone  except  the  contestants — 
that  the  purse  was  too  large.  This  is 
only  the  old  evil  of  charging  all  the  traf- 
fic will  bear.  Limit  the  purses  to  some- 
thing commensurate  with  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  skilled  labor  and  bring  the  price 
of  admission  within  the  reach  of  all  of 
us.  If  necessary,  limit  the  profits  of  the 
promoters  to  seven  per  cent,  allowing 
the  surplus  to  accrue  to  the  national  or 
State  government.  This  might  not  ex- 
actly refine  prize  fighting,  but  it  would 
at  least  enable  us  to  discover  whether  we 
are  incensed  over  the  brutality  of  the 
fight  or  are  perhaps  just  a  little  envious 
of  the  easy  money  of  the  promoters. 

Another  change  that  might  work  for 
good  is  the  better  organization  of  the 
sport.  At  present  it  is  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  irresponsible  individuals  whose 
greatest  merit  is  their  ability  to  pay  their 
bills.  Instead  of  a  single  contest,  arrange 
a  tournament  with  perhaps  a  qualifying 
round,  then  the  usual  course  of  eliminat- 
ing matches  with  semifinals  and  finals, 
concluding  with  a  grand  challenge  match. 
Thus  would  the  spectators  be  assured  of 
a  run  for  their  money  and  the  final  vie- 
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tor  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  cry  of  fluke  could  have  little 
weight.  There  are  many  other  changes 
that  might  be  suggested,  but  these  few 
will  serve  to  point  the  way.  If  none  of 
these  things  satisfy,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  return  to  the  old  practice  of  the  duel- 
ing field  in  which  the  seconds  tried  con- 
clusions after  their  principals  had  as- 
suaged their  thirst  for  blood. 

In  our  heat  over  the  Reno  debacle  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  prize  fighting  has  little  relation  to 
boxing  pure  and  simple,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  indoor 
exercise  as  well  as  an  excellent  discipline 
and  a  wonderful  chastener  of  the  haughty 
spirit.  Teach  the  boys  to  box.  There  is 
little  risk  that  they  will  ever  become 
prize  fighters. 

THE    OPEN    SEASONS 

THE  open  shooting  season  is  ap- 
proaching. Therefore  we  print 
the  following  very  brief  outline 
of  the  laws  of  the  various  States.  Space 
forbids  that  we  give  more  than  the  open- 
ing and  closing  dates  for  the  principal 
game.  For  purposes  of  economy  water- 
fowl includes  both  water  and  shore  birds, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

Alabama. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Jan.  i.  Quail, 
Nov.  i-March  i.  Wild  Turkey,  Dec.  i-April 
i.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-March  15.  Snipe, 
plover,  Nov.  i-May  1.    Grouse,  protected. 

Arizona. — Deer,  Sept.  15-Dec.  1.  Ante- 
lope, protected  till  March  1,  1911.  Elk,  moun- 
tain goat,  and  sheep,  protected.  Turkey,  Sept. 
15-Dec.  1.  Quail  and  grouse,  Oct.  15-Feb.  1. 
Water  fowl,  no  closed  season. 

Arkansas. — Deer,  Sept.  i-Jan.  31.  Quail, 
and  partridge,  Nov.  i-Feb.  28.  Turkey, 
Sept.  i-April  30. 

California. — Deer,  July  15-Nov.  1.  Elk, 
protected.  Water  fowl,  Oct.  i-Feb.  15.  Val- 
ley Quail,  Oct.  i-Feb.  1.  Snipe,  Oct.  i-April 
1.    Mountain  Quail,  protected  to  1911. 

Colorado. — Deer,  Oct.  i-Oct.  10.  Elk, 
mountain  sheep,  antelope,  wild  turkey,  pro- 
tected. Water  fowl,  Sept.  10-April  15. 
Prairie  chickens,  Oct.  i-Oct.  20.  Shore  birds, 
March  i-March  15,  and  August  i-Nov.  30. 

Connecticut. — Deer,  protected  to  June  1, 
1911.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31.  Quail, 
woodcock,    ruffed    grouse,    Oct.    i-Nov.    30. 


Shore  birds,  except  rail,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31. 
Rail,  Sept.  12-Dec.  31. 

Delaware. — Quail,  Nov.  15-Dec.  31.  Reed 
birds  and  rail,  Sept.  i-Feb.  1.  Water  fowl, 
Oct.  i-April   15. 

Florida. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Jan.  31.  Turkey, 
quail,  partridge,  Nov.  i-Feb.  28.  Ducks,  Oct. 
i-March  31. 

Georgia. — Deer,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Turkey, 
pheasant,  partridge,  and  quail,  Nov.  i-March 
15.     Woodcock,  Sept.  i-Feb.  1. 

Idaho. — Sage  hen,  partridge,  or  grouse, 
Aug.  15-Dec.  1.  Quail,  Nov.  i-Dec.  1. 
Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-March  1.  Deer,  elk, 
mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat,  Sept.  1- 
Dec.  1. 

Illinois. — Deer,  protected  until  July  1,  1913. 
Turkey  and  imported  pheasant  and  par- 
tridge, protected  to  July  1,  191 3.  Quail,  Nov. 
10-Dec.  10.  Grouse  and  prairie  chickens, 
protected  to  July  1,  1911.  Shore  birds,  Sept. 
i-May  1.    Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-April  15. 

Indiana. — Deer,  protected.  Quail  and 
grouse,  Nov.  10-Jan.  1.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  1- 
April  15.  Woodcock,  July  i-Oct.  1,  and 
Nov.  10-Jan.  1.  Turkey  and  all  pheasants, 
protected. 

Iowa. — Deer,  protected.  Grouse  and 
prairie  chicken,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1.  Woodcock, 
July  10-Jan.  1.  Grouse,  turkey,  and  quail, 
Nov.  i-Dec.  15.     Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-April 

15- 

Kansas. — Antelope  and  deer,  protected  un- 
til March  13,  1918.  Grouse  and  prairie 
chicken,  Sept.  15-Oct.  15.  Water  fowl,  Sept. 
i-April  15.     Quail,  Nov.  15-Dec.  15. 

Kentucky. — Deer,  Sept.  i-March  1.  Water 
fowl,  August  15-April  1.  Turkey,  Sept.  1- 
Feb.  1.  Woodcock,  June  20-Feb.  1.  Quail, 
partridge,  pheasant,  Nov.  15-Jan.  1. 

Louisiana. — Deer,  county  regulation.  Snipe 
and  sandpipers,  Sept.  i-May  15.  Water 
fowl,  Oct.  i-March  1.  Blue  wing  teal,  Oct. 
i-Apr.  15.  Turkey,  Nov.  i-April  15.  Quail, 
Nov.  i-March  1.  Woodcock  and  prairie 
chicken,  protected. 

Maine. — Caribou,  protected  to  Oct.  15, 
1911.  Moose,  Oct.  15-Dec.  1.  Deer,  Oct.  1- 
Dec.  15.  Grouse  and  woodcock,  Sept.  15- 
Dec.  1.  Ducks,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1,  county  excep- 
tions.    Quail,  protected. 

Maryland. — County  regulations. 

Massachusetts. — Deer,  protected  to  Nov.  1, 
1910.  Grouse,  woodcock,  and  quail,  Oct.  15- 
Nov.  14.     Water  fowl,  Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 

Michigan. — Moose,  elk,  caribou,  protected 
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to  1913.  Deer,  Nov.  10-Nov.  30.  Quail,  pro- 
tected to  Oct.  15,  1914.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  1- 
Jan.   1. 

Minnesota. — Moose  and  deer,  Nov.  10- 
Nov.  30.  Elk  and  caribou,  protected.  Snipe, 
prairie  chicken,  woodcock,  and  plover,  Sept. 
7-Nov.  7.  Quail  and  grouse,  Oct.  i-Nov.  30. 
Water  fowl,  Sept.  7-Nov.  30. 

Mississippi. — Deer  and  bear,  Nov.  15- 
March  1.  Turkey,  Jan.  i-May  1.  Quail, 
Nov.  i-March  1.  Water  fowl,  Nov.  i-March  1. 

Missouri. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31.  Quail 
and  partridge,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31.  Water  fowl, 
Sept.  15-April  30.  Woodcock,  prairie 
chicken,  and  ruffed  grouse,  protected. 

Montana. — Elk,  mountain  goat,  mountain 
sheep,  deer,  Oct.  i-Dec.  1.  Grouse,  prairie 
chicken,  and  sage  hen,  Oct.  i-Nov.  1.  Water 
fowl,  Sept.  i-Jan.   1. 

Nebraska. — Deer,  antelope,  and  quail,  pro- 
tected. Water  fowl,  Sept.  15-April  5.  Prai- 
rie chicken,  grouse,  and  sage  hen,  Oct.  1- 
Nov.  30.     Snipe,  Sept.  15-April  30. 

Nevada. — Deer,  Sept.  15-Oct.  15.  Sage  hen, 
July  15-Oct.  1.  Grouse,  mountain  quail,  Oct. 
i-Jan.  1.     Water  fowl,  Sept.  15-March  15. 

New  Hampshire. — Grouse,  caribou,  and 
elk,  no  open  season.  Ducks,  Oct.  i-Jan.  31. 
Woodcock,  quail,  and  snipe,  Oct.  i-Dec.  1. 

New  Jersey. — Deer,  Wednesdays  in  No- 
vember. Quail,  partridge,  grouse,  turkey, 
woodcock,  northern  section,  Oct.  15-Dec.  31. 
Snipe,  rail,  reed  birds,  both  sections,  Sept.  1- 
Dec.  31.  Water  fowl,  except  brant  and  geese, 
northern  section,  Oct.  i5-Jan.  1;  southern 
section,  Nov.  i-March  15.  Brant  and  geese, 
northern  section,  Oct.  15- Jan.  1;  southern, 
Nov.  i-March  25.  Shore  birds,  both  sec- 
tions, May  i-Dec.  31. 

New  Mexico. — Deer,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15. 
Turkey,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31.  Grouse  and  native 
quail,  Oct.  i-Dec.  31.  Snipe,  Sept.  15-March 
1.     Ducks,  no  closed  season. 

New  York. — Deer  (some  counties  closed), 
Sept.  16-Oct.  31.  Quail  (some  counties 
closed),  Nov.  i-Nov.  13.  Woodcock,  Oct.  1- 
Nov.  30.     Water  fowl,  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

North  Carolina. — County  regulations. 

North  Dakota. — Deer,  Nov.  10-Nov.  30. 
Antelope,  grouse,  elk,  sheep,  protected.  Prai- 
rie chicken,  snipe,  Sept.  7-Nov.  1.  Water 
fowl,  Sept.  7-Dec.  15. 

Ohio. — Quail,  Nov.  15-Dec.  4.  Woodcock, 
Sept.  i-Dec.  4.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31; 
also  March  i-April  2.  Ruffed  grouse,  pheas- 
ant, protected  to  Nov.  15,  1913. 


Oklahoma. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Dec.  1.  Ante- 
lope, protected  to  1914.  Quail,  Nov.  15-Feb. 
1.  Turkey,  March  15-Apr.  15,  and  Nov.  15- 
Jan.  1.  Prairie  chicken,  Sept.  i-Nov.  1. 
Water  fowl,  Aug.  15-May  1. 

Oregon. — Deer,  Aug.  i-Nov.  1.  Certain 
counties,  Sept.  15-Nov.  1.  Elk,  mountain 
sheep,  antelope,  protected.  Ducks,  Oct.  1- 
Feb.  15,  certain  county  exceptions.  Grouse, 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15,  county  exceptions.  Prairie 
chicken,  Sept.  i-Oct.  15,  county  exceptions. 
Quail,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15,  county  exceptions. 
Shore  birds,  Oct.  i-March  1. 

Pennsylvania. — Bear,  Oct.  i-Jan.  1.  Deer, 
Nov.  15-Dec.  1.  Grouse,  Oct.  15-Nov.  1. 
Quail,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  1- 
Apr.  10.  Turkey,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  Woodcock, 
Oct.  15-Dec.  1.     Shore  birds,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1. 

Rhode  Island. — Deer,  protected.  Pheasant, 
quail,  woodcock,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31.  Shore 
birds,  Aug.  i-Dec.  31.  Water  fowl,  except 
black  and  wood  duck,  no  closed  season. 

South  Carolina. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Feb.  1. 
Pheasant,  turkey,  Nov.  15-March  1.  Wood- 
cock, Sept.  i-Jan.  15,  certain  county  excep- 
tions.   Quail,  Nov.  7-March  15. 

South  Dakota. — Deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep, 
Nov.  i-Nov.  30.  Snipe,  partridge,  plover, 
Sept.  10-Oct.  10.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  10-April 
10.     Prairie  chicken,  grouse,  quail,  protected. 

Tennessee. — Deer,  protected  to  Oct.  1,  191 1. 
Quail,  Nov.  15-March  1.  Turkey,  Nov.  1- 
March  1,  certain  county  exceptions.  Water 
fowl,  Oct.  i-April   15. 

Texas. — Quail,  Nov.  i-Feb.  1.  Deer,  Nov. 
i-Jan.  1.  Turkey,  Dec.  i-April  1.  Antelope, 
sheep,  protected.  Water  fowl,  no  closed  sea- 
son. 

Utah. — Deer,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  Quail,  sage 
hen,  county  regulation.  Water  fowl,  Oct.  1- 
Dec.  31. 

Vermont. — Deer,  Oct.  24-29.  Snipe,  Sept. 
15-Dec.  1.  Grouse,  woodcock,  Sept.  15-Nov. 
15.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Grouse, 
caribou,  quail,  protected. 

Virginia. — Deer,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1.  Turkey, 
grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  Nov.  i-Feb.  1.  West 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  season  ends  Dec.  31. 
Water  fowl,  Oct.  15-May  1.  Shore  birds, 
July  20-Jan.  1. 

Washington. — Deer,  caribou,  sheep,  goat, 
Oct.  i-Dec.  1.  Elk,  protected  to  Oct.  1,  191 5. 
Moose,  antelope,  Sept.  i-Nov.  1.  Quail, 
grouse,  prairie  chicken,  sage  hen,  Oct.  i-Jan. 
1,  certain  county  exceptions.  Water  fowl, 
Oct.  i-Feb.  1,  certain  county  exceptions. 
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West  Virginia. — Deer,  Oct.  5-Dec.  1.  Tur- 
key, grouse,  Oct.  16-Nov.  30.  Quail,  Nov.  1- 
Nov.  30. 

Wisconsin. — Moose,  protected.  Deer,  Nov. 
11-Nov.  30,  certain  county  exceptions.  Wood- 
cock, partridge,  plover,  snipe,  Sept.  10-Dec. 
1.  Duck,  rail,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Goose,  brant, 
Sept.  10-May  1. 

Wyoming. — Moose,  elk,  and  sheep,  pro- 
tected to  1912.  Water  fowl,  Sept.  i-April  30. 
Ruffed  grouse,  Aug.  i-Sept.  30,  certain  coun- 
ty exceptions.  Other  grouse,  Sept.  25-Nov. 
30.  Quail,  protected  to  Sept.  25,  1912.  Shore 
birds,  Sept.  i-April  30. 

WHY   YALE   LOST   AT   NEW 
LONDON 

AN  enterprising  "sporting  writer" 
has  discovered  the  real  reason  for 
Yale's  defeat  at  New  London. 
It  lies  in  the  lax  training  authority  which 
permits  Yale  oarsmen  to  enjoy  them- 
selves before  the  race.  We  have  it  on 
information  and  belief  that  they  were 
permitted  to  visit  and  stroll  with  sisters 


and  sweethearts  in  the  cottage  colony  at 
Gales  Ferry,  and  even  put  on  good 
clothes  "and  relax  their  efforts  to  con- 
dition themselves."  Verily  the  Yale 
spirit  is  declining. 

Not  so  is  it  at  Red  Top— the  quarters 
of  the  sons  of  John  Harvard.  The  most 
frivolous  amusement  permitted  there  is 
quoits,  and  a  rowing  suit  seems  to  be  the 
only  proper  garb.  Result:  Harvard 
comes  in  an  easy  first  in  all  three  events, 
with  the  Yale  boat  full  of  collapsed  oars- 
men— presumably  cursing  the  memory  of 
that  last  walk  with  sister  or  sweetheart. 

In  the  name  of  the  prophet,  Figs! 
There  is  a  reason  for  Yale's  defeat,  but 
it  doesn't  lie  in  that  direction.  There 
were  eight  men  in  the  Harvard  boat  who 
could  outrow  the  eight  men  in  the  Yale 
boat,  and  that's  the  whole  story.  It's  a 
safe  wager  that  they  could  have  done  it 
no  matter  what  system  of  training  Yale 
followed.  However,  Yale  has  so  long 
been  a  synonym  for  victory  that  we  must 
expect  many  reasons  for  that  which 
doesn't  need  much  explaining. 
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Tennis  and   Golf 

HP  HE  Canadian  open  golf  championship 
was  won  by  Dan  Kenney,  of  Buffalo, 
at  Lambton,  July  8,  with  a  score  of  303  for 
72  holes. 

Alexander  Ross,  professional  of  the  Brae 
Burn  Country  Club,  won  the  open  golf 
championship  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  fifth 
time  July  14. 

The  golf  championship  of  Central  New 
York  was  won  by  Harry  Neville,  Owasco 
Golf  Club,  Auburn,  July  8. 

The  Western  Golf  Association  team  won 
the  Olympic  Cup  team  competition  at  the 
Minikahda  Golf  Club,  Minneapolis,  July  23, 
with  a  record  score  of  615.  Members  of  the 
team  were  Albert  Sickel,  Robert  Gardner, 
Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  and  Paul  Hunter. 

T.  M.  Sherman,  son  of  the  vice  president, 
won  the  trophy  of  the  American  Golf  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  interests  at  Bretton 
Woods,  July  15. 

Walter  J.  Travis  was  beaten  by  P.  W. 
Whittemore  at  the  annual  tournament  of  the 


Essex  Country  Club  at  Manchester-by-the 
Sea,  Mass.,  July  23. 

The  Fifth  Eastern  Professional  Golfers 
Association  tournament  was  won  by  J.  Mai- 
den, Nassau,  on  the  Salisbury  links,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  July  27. 

In  the  finals  of  the  Western  Golf  Associa- 
tion championship  at  the  Minikahda  Coun- 
try Club,  Minneapolis,  Mason  Phelps,  1908 
champion,  defeated  Chas.  Evans,  Jr.,  title- 
holder,  2  up  and  1  to  play. 

Wm.  A.  Larned,  New  York,  defeated 
Maurice  E.  McLaughlin,  San  Francisco,  in 
the  challenge  tennis  match  for  the  Longwood 
Bowl  at  Longwood,  Mass.,  July  25.  The 
sets  were:  6-2,  4-6,  6-1,  6-3. 

F.  C.  Inman,  New  York,  won  the  Con- 
necticut singles  tennis  championship  at  Litch- 
field, July  14,  defeating  Lawrence  Wood- 
bury, of  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  the  finals. 

In  the  New  York  Central  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship at  Utica,  July  15,  Bissell,  of  Buffalo, 
won  the  singles,  and  on  the  following  day 
Bissell  and  Raleigh,  of  Syracuse,  won  in  the 
doubles. 
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Wilding  and  Ritchie  won  the  English  dou- 
bles championship  in  tennis  July  2  against 
Gore  and  Barrett. 

The  Middle  States  Women's  singles  cham- 
pionship was  won  by  Miss  Louise  E.  Ham- 
mond, at  Mountain  Station,  N.  J.,  July  3. 

The  Connecticut  State  golf  championship 
was  won  by  R.  H.  Hovey,  of  Hartford, 
July  9- 

Miss  Turle,  of  Brooklyn,  won  the  South- 
ern Women's  championship  in  tennis  singles 
at  Atlanta,  July  11. 

The  delayed  final  round  of  the  N.  Y. 
metropolitan  tennis  singles  championship  was 
won  by  W.  A.  Larned  against  G.  F.  Tou- 
chard,  July  27 — 6-0,  6-1,  6-1. 

Aviation 

A  NEW  British  altitude  was  made  by 
J.  Armstrong  Drexel  at  Bournemouth, 
July  11;  the  height  reached  being  2,493 
feet.  On  the  same  day,  Grahame-White 
made  an  unbroken  flight  of  902"  miles  from 
London  to  Bournemouth,  in  2  hours,  35 
minutes. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  made  a  new  American 
record  for  a  50-mile  flight  at  Atlantic  City, 
July  11,  covering  the  distance  in  1  hour,  14 
minutes,  59  seconds. 

Atlantic  City,  July  9,  Walter  Brookins,  in 
a  Wright  biplane,  broke  the  world's  record 
for  height,  reaching  an  altitude  of  6,175  feet. 

Records  broken  in  the  July  Rheims  meet 
were  for  100  kilometers  by  LeBlanc  in  a 
Bleriot  machine,  who  also  set  new  marks  for 
30-40-50  kilometers.  A  new  record  for  20 
kilometers  was  made  by  Morane  in  a  Bleriot 
machine.  The  longest  flight  so  far  recorded 
is  that  of  Olieslagers,  of  Belgium,  at  Rheims, 
July  10,  244.44  miles  in  5  hours,  3  minutes, 
5  seconds. 

J.  Armstrong  Drexel  and  Leon  Morane 
flew  from  the  Bournemouth  aerodrome  across 
the  Solent,  around  the  Needle's  Light  House 
and  back,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  July  15, 
the  best  time  being  made  by  Morane. 

Three  deaths  from  aeroplane  accidents  oc- 
curred during  the  month  of  July,  Daniel 
Kinet  in  Belgium,  Eugene  Ely  in  Manitoba, 
and  C.  S.  Rolls  in  England.  In  addition  five 
were  killed  by  an  explosion  of  the  Erbsloeh 
dirigible  near  Cologne,  Germany,  the  de- 
signer of  the  balloon  being  among  the  killed. 

Tyck  made  a  new  European  height  record 
at  Brussels,  Aug.  1,  5,570  feet. 


Polo 

TDOLO  games  in  July  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: July  1,  Meadowbrook's  first  team 
defeated  Rockaway  12-6  in  final  game 
for  the  Westbury  Challenge  Club.  July  6, 
Rockaway  defeated  Van  Cortlandt  Freeboot- 
ers, 17-15.  July  4,  Van  Cortlandt  Free- 
booters beat  Meadowbrook  Juniors  21  goals 
to  4^.  July  8,  Cooperstown  2d  beat  Rockaway 
13^—5-  July  9,  Meadowbrook  defeated  Rock- 
away in  final  for  Elmhurst  Challenge  Cup, 
9-if.  July  11,  Van  Cortlandt  Freebooters 
beat  Rockaway  first,  72-54.  July  13,  Rock- 
away defeated  Meadowbrook  Freebooters 
13-10*.  July  14,  Great  Neck  defeated 
Cooperstown  2d,  9i-53  in  final  games  for 
"Independence  Cups."  July  15,  Rockaway 
defeated  Meadowbrook  in  final  game  for 
Meadowbrook  Club  Cups,  7J-64.  July  16, 
Great  Neck  defeated  Van  Cortlandt  in  final 
for  Blizzard  Cups,  13-94.  July  18,  Rumson 
defeated  Deal,  19-74.  July  19,  Philadelphia 
Freebooters  defeated  Great  Neck,  10-9I. 
July  21,  Philadelphia  Freebooters  defeated 
Rumson  Wanderers,  $-jl.  July  22,  Great 
Neck  defeated  Rumson  Freebooters,  8-7L 
July  25,  New  Haven  2ds  defeated  Farquier 
County  Freebooters  in  first  game  for  Fresh- 
men cups  of  the  Point  Judith  Country  Club 
tournament,  6I-2.  Essex  Freebooters  de- 
feated Rumson  Wanderers  at  Rumson  Neck, 
N.  J.,  8-4*.  July  27,  Rumson  Country  Club 
beat  Essex  Freebooters  in  final  for  Mon- 
mouth Challenge  Cup,  82-44.  In  the  semi- 
final for  the  Freshmen  Cups  of  the  Point 
Judith  tournament  Myopia  3d  beat  New  Ha- 
ven 2d,  72-42.  In  the  junior  finals,  July  30, 
Myopia  2d  beat  Bryn  Mawr,  74-62*.  In  the 
Freshman  finals,  Meadowbrook  Freebooters 
beat  Myopia  3d,  13J-6I. 

On  the  Water 

HPHE    race    for    sailing    boats    from    New 

York  to  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  was  won 

by    Harold    S.    Vanderbilt's    Vagrant,    July 

13- 

The  Hawaii,  built  by  popular  subscription 
to  represent  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  won  the 
yacht  race  from  San  Diego  to  Honolulu,  July 
25,  having  made  the  distance  in  14  days,  3 
hours,  232"  minutes. 

The  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club,  Manitoba, 
won  the  Steward's  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley, 
England,  July  7,  defeating  the  Manzer  Club 
by  two  lengths. 
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Elmo  II.,  won  the  long  distance  race  of 
the  N.  Y.  Motor  Boat  Club  from  New  York 
to  Albany  July  2-4,  making  the  distance  in 
30  hours,  19  minutes,  53  seconds. 

The  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  race  early 
in  July,  was  won  by  Geo.  Pynchon's  sloop 
yacht,  Istalena.  The  same  boat  won  the 
63d  annual  regatta  of  the  N.  Y.  Yacht  Club 
for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  at  New- 
port, July  7,  winning  also  on  the  following 
day  in  the  regatta  of  the  N.  Y.  Yacht  Racing 
Association.  Cara  Mia,  American  Y.  C, 
won  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C.'s  annual  re- 
gatta on  Long  Island   Sound,  July  30. 

The  Eagle  Trophy  Classic  of  the  L.  I. 
Rowing  Regatta  for  junior  four  shells  was 
won  by  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  which 
secured  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 

In  the  race  week  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  beginning  July  16,  the  winners  were 
determined  on  the  point  system,  and  were 
as  follows:  Scimitar,  Aurora,  Shimna,  Iron- 
dequoit,  Nepsi,  Cara  Mia  15,  Gray  Jacket, 
Cliphora,  Typee  II,  Leivanna,  Ordette,  Ogee- 
mah,  Pixy,  Amis,  Opal,  Bensonhurst,  Dart, 
Nereid,  Iney,  Faraway,  Joyette,  Sally  IX, 
Quest,  Ramea,  and  Miss  Modesty.  Ties  were 
Iola  and  Houri,  Wa  Wa  and  Mashnee,  and 
Robin  Hood  and  Rascal  III.  There  were  596 
starters. 

The  Qu.  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by 
Harpoon,  Qi  incy  Yacht  Club,  in  the  annual 
races  sailed  in  Hull  Bay,  Mass.,  July  27. 

Westward  won  in  the  first  day's  racing  at 
Cowes,  Aug.  1. 

The  Seawanhaka  cup  was  won  by  Massa- 
chusetts, Manchester  Y.  C,  at  Manchester, 
Mass.,  July  28,  beating  the  Canadian  chal- 
lenger St.  Lawrence  three  straight. 

Automobiles 

HP  HE  Glidden  Trophy  for  the  1910  tour 
has  been  awarded  by  the  contest  board 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association  to 
the  Chalmers  Motor  Company.  The  award 
of  the  referee  was  to  the  Premier  Motor 
Company,  a  decision  which  was  not  sustained 
by  the  contest  board. 

Ray  Haroun,  in  a  Marmon  carried  off 
honors  at  Louisville,  July  8,  winning  in  the 
5-mile  "free-for-all"  and  the  25-mile  "free 
for-all." 

At  Indianapolis,  in  a  three-day  meet  be- 
ginning July  1,  Burman  in  a  Marquette- 
Buick  won  the  50-mile  and  10-mile  races  for 


cars  of  231-300  cubic  inches  piston  displace- 
ment, and  15  miles  for  cars  of  301-450  dis- 
placement. Dawson  in  a  Marmon  carried  off 
the  honors  in  the  200-mile  race  for  the  Cobe 
Trophy.  The  Indianapolis  Speedway  Hel- 
met was  won  by  Hearne  in  a  Benz  car  and 
Grant  in  the  Alco  Vanderbilt  cup-winner  led 
in  the  10-mile  race  for  heavy  cars. 

Miscellaneous 

rTT  HE  Ail-American  football  team  from 
various  Western  universites  defeated 
the  Orange  team  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  July  6.  July  16,  they  were  defeated 
in  turn  by  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

A  new  world's  bicycle  record  for  25  miles 
was  made  by  Kramer  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
July  14;  time,  54:13. 

The  Massachusetts  Rifle  team  won  the 
New  England  Interstate  Match  at  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year. 
The  All-American  match,  same  place  and 
date,  was  won  by  the  First  Navy  Team. 

At  Wakefield,  Mass.,  July  13,  Corporal 
Scofield,  Company  "  E "  5th  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  made  a  score  of  116  consecutive 
bull's-eyes  at  500  yards,  the  best  previous 
record  being  60. 

The  Eastern  Trap  Shooting  Handicap  at 
Edgehill,  Pa.,  was  won  by  Chas.  H.  New- 
ton, Philadelphia,  July  21.  The  preliminary 
handicap  was  won  by  Geo.  Dimock,  Jr.,  of 
the  Yale  Gun  Club,  with  a  score  of  97  out  of 
a  possible  hundred  from  a   16-yard  rise. 

At  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  in  a  baseball 
game  between  Schoharie  and  Middleburg,  15 
innings  were  played  without  a  hit  on  either 
side. 

F.  L.  ("Texas")  Ramsdall,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  won  the  100  and 
220-yard  dashes  in  the  English  A.  A.  A. 
track  and  field  championship,  July  22. 

A  new  record  was  made  in  the  1,000  yard 
run  by  M.  W.  Sheppard,  July  3,  of  2  min- 
utes, 12!  seconds.  The  old  record  of  2:13 
was  made  by  L.  E.  Myers  in  1881.  July  31, 
Sheppard  cut  a  fifth  of  a  second  off  Lunghi's 
recorJ  of  2.45I  for  two  thirds  of  a  mile. 

On  July  21,  Cy  Young,  pitcher  for  the 
Cleveland  Americans,  won  his  500th  vic- 
tory in  big  league  company. 

The  Empire  rifle-shooting  cup  at  Bisley 
was  won  by  Great  Britain,  July  2,  the  final 
scores  being:  Great  Britain,  2,177;  Canada, 
2,105;  Australia,  2,044;  Singapore,  1,972. 
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